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STATE   OF  MAINE. 


EoucsiTioNAL  Department,     ) 
Augusta,  Dec.  1,  1872. ) 

Oovemor  Sidnkt  Pkrham,  and  (he 

Honorable  Executive  Councilors: 
Oektlembn  : — In  accordance  to  provision  of  statute,  the  accom- 
panying report  on  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine  for  the  current 
year,  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  examination. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WARREN  JOHNSON, 
Slate  Superintendent  of  Common  SchooU. 


EEPOET. 


Tonr  attention  is  sespectfully  invited  to  the  following  general 
statement  for  1872,  derived  from  the  returns  made  to  this  oflSce 
by  the  School  Committees  and  Supervisors  of  the  several  towns  of 
the  State,  agreeably  to  requirement  of  law.  These  returns  repre- 
sent the  school  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  April  1,  1872. 
The  second  column,  headed  1871,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  com- 
paring the  two  years,  '72  and  '71,  represents  a  like  summary  for 
the  school  year,  ending  April  1,  1871.  The  general  law  requires 
school  officers  to  make  up  their  returns  to  April  1,  of  each  year,  and 
to  transmit  the  same  to  this  office  on  or  prior  to  May  1.  The  school 
year  therefore  is  quite  different  from  the  calendar  year.  For  tabu- 
lations containing  complete  statistics,  as  made  to  this  department, 
you  are  referred  to  the  Appendix  of  this  report.  My  official 
remarks  and  suggestions  are  based  partly  upon  the  statistics  of 
the  school  year  ending  April  1, 1872,  and  partly  upon  observations 
and  experiences  extending  to  Dec.  1,  1872,  the  tixpe  required  by 
law  for  transmitting  this  report  to  you.  The  following  summary 
is  complete  with  the  exception  of  rjBturns  from  the  following 
delinquent  towns  and  plantations : 

Towns — Orient,  North  Yarmouth,  New  Sharon,  Salem,  Bucks- 
port,  Orland,  Hope,  Vinalhaven,  Warren,  Alna,  Brownfield, 
Dixfield,  Hanover,  Chester,  Exeter,  Greenfield,  Howland,  Barnard, 
Brownville,  Sebec,  Mayfield,  Norridgewock,  Millbridge,  Cqrnish. 

Planiaiwns — Dayton,  Greenwood,  Haynesyille,  Leavitt,  Jerusa- 
lem, Rangely,  Dallas,  Green  Vale,  Unity,  Muscle  Ridge,  Monhegan 
Isle,  Andover  North  Surplus,  Fryeburg  Academy  Grant,  Hamlin's 
Grant,  Lincoln,  Riley,  Drew,  Pattagumpus,  No.  1,  North  Division  ; 
No.  2,  Grand  Falls;  Lakeville,  No.  7,  Range  8;  Elliotville,  No.  18, 
No.  81. 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  delinquent  town  loses  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  school  moneys  payable  from  the  State  Treasury,  and 
can  not  legally  receive  the  nine-tenths  apportioned  to  it  until  the 
required  return  is  made  to  the  State  Superintendent.  See  School 
Laws,  Sections  55  and  92. 

Comparative  Statistical  Summaries — 18t2,  1871. 

1872.  1871. 

Popalation  of  SUte,  oensiu  of  1870 626,916  626,915 

Whole  number  of  towns  in  the  State 412  411 

Whole  number  of  plantations 88  75 

Number  of  towns  making  returns 395  879 

Number  of  plantations  making  returns 65  •       46 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21 226,751  225,508 

Number  registered  In  Summer  Schools 118,222  112,813 

Aierage  attendance 92,750  87,290 

Number  registered  in  Winter  Schools 126,311  126,147 

Arerage  attendance 102.443  101,177 

Per  oentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number .49  .50 

•«            "            "            «•            scholars  registered .80  .79 

«*           ••           "           "           Bummer  Schools  registered             .78  .78 

"           "           "           "           Winter  Schools  registered             .81  .80 

Probable  number  of  truants  or  absentees 17,487  18,989 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks  and  days,  bj^  days 

per  week 9w.     2d.  9w.    3d. 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks  and  days,  5]^  days 

perweek lOw.  lOw. 

Average  length  of  Schools  for  the  year 19w.    2d.  19w.     3d. 

Number  of  districts , 3,861  3,853 

Number  of  parts  of  Districts 310  350 

Number  of  graded  schools 462  420 

Number  of  school-houses 3,868  3,790 

•Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 2,279  2,234 

Number  of  school-houses  built  last  year 121  119 

Cost  of  the  same $131,799  $117,364 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property 2,644,264  2,488,523 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Summer 145  119 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Winter 1,870  1,801 

•Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Summer 3,959  3,790 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Winter 2,213  2,180 

Number  of  Teachers  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 270  264 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  excluding  board. .        $33  17  $32  44 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  excluding  board,           3  60  3  43 

Average  cost  of  Teachers  board  per  week *. 2  32  2  30 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 717,719  719,602 

Excees  above  amount  reqaired  by  law 232,406  119,452 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 2  87  3  07 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fund  in  1871 15,537  15,444 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds. 14,408  14,639 
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1873.  ^871. 

Amoont  paid  for  tuition  in  piiyate  Mhools,  Mademies  or  ooIlegM 

intheSUte $65,425  $48.7T4 

Amowii  paid  for  same  out  of  the  State * 7,995  11,551 

Amonnt  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance,  Ao 76,841  93,460 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  sehodlB 13,164  12,966 

Amoant  paid  for  School  8iiperTiBion 24,139  2S,62S 

Amoont  of  School  Fund 317,902  309.109 

FisoAL  Statement. 

Raised  by  manicipal  taxation  for  current  school  expenses $717,719  $719,603 

New  school-houses 131,799  117,364 

Priyate  tuition  in  and  out  of  the  State 63,420  60,326 

To  prolong  schools 13,104  12,966 

To  pay  for  School  Supervision 24,130  23,623 

Ai^ropriation  for  Teachers' Institutes , 4,000  8,000 

*'            **     County  Supervision abolished.  16,000 

•*            **      Normal  Schools 31,000  26,000 

Expense  of  Annual  Report,  (  7,000  copies  ) 3,690  3,600 

Salary  of  Superintendent,  $1,800  ;  Qerk,  $1,200 3,000  3,000 

Traveling  expenses,  $500  ;  postage,  $300 800  '  800 

Derived  from  local  funds 14,408  14,639 

•«  '         *•         Savings  Bank  tax,  payable  July  1,  1872...         57,335  nothing 

*•            "         School-Mill  tax,  payable  January  1,  1873 . .       224,530  nothing 

Interest  of  permanent  School  fund 18,778  '      15,444 

Aggregate  expended  and  available  for  educational  purposes.. . .  $1,307,592  $1,043,988 
Aggregate  expended  and  available  for  current  public  school 

purposes 1,112,373  866,298 

Valuation  of  State 224,585,325  same 

Rate  of  aggregate  school  expendituree  to  valuation 5  4-5  mills.  4  3-5  milto 

Rate  of  current  expenses  to  valuation 4  9-10    **  3  4-5 


«« 


SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

By  ezainination  of  preceding  Fiscal  Statement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  sum  expended  for  educational  purposes  in  and  out  of 
the  State  by  our  people,  is  $1,307,592.  The  gross  amount  prob- 
ably exceeds  this,  as  the  sum  paid  for  private  tuition,  at  hoide  and 
abroad,  is  simply  estimated  by  the  school  officers  in  their  returns 
to  this  office.  I  find  upon  examination  that  several  towns  have 
not  included  the  entire  amount  paid  by  .our  citizens  for  tuition  in 
colleges  and  private  schools  out  of  the  State.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assert  that  the  education  of  our  youth  costs  annually,  in  round 
numbers,  $1,400,000.  Deducting  from  the  first  sum,  $1,301,692, 
the  "cost  of  new  school-houses,"  $131,799,  and  "private  tuition 
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in  and  out  of  the  State/'  $63,420,  we  have  remaining  as  the  sum 

total  representing  the  current  expenses  of  the 

Public  school  system,  1872 $1,112,373 

Same  purpose,  1871 866,298 

Increase $246,076 

Per  centage  of  increase .28 

This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  t 

Savings  Bank  Tax $67,336 

And  Mill-tax 224,630 

$271,866 

The  total  expended  for  public  schools,  as  above,  $1,112,373, 
gives  '  (1872.)        (1871.) 

For  each  inhabitant $177  $1  67 

"       "     census  scholar 4  87  4  62 

"       "    registered  scholar 9  10  8  89 

For  average  attendance 11  99  11  07 

In  round  numbers  the  annual  tuition  of  the  pupil  at  the  public 
school  amounts  to  $12.00.  By  reference  to  the  "  Summary,'' it 
will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  summer  and  winter  schools  to- 
gether is  nearly  twenty  weeks.  The  weekly  tuition  is  therefore 
sixty  cents,  which  is  about  the  usual  price  for  tuition  in  private 
schools.  Based  on  the  "registered"  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  the  tuition  would  be  forty-four  cents,  one-third  less 
than  private  tuition.  Based  on  "  census  "  number  of  youth  in  the 
State  the  rate  would  be  twenty-three  cents,  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  private  tuiCion.  Were  parents,  educators,  or  the  State 
more  careful  to  secure  the  attendance  of  scholars,  the  rate  of  tuition 
would  be  much  less  than  the  maximum,  sixty  cents,  the  expense 
not  being  materially  increased,  as  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same 
sum,  whether  the  full  "registered"  number  are  in  attendance  or 
not.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  matter  of  expense  the 
public  school  system  of  education  is  a  measure  of  economy,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities  which  the  system 
affords  to  every  child  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English 
education.  Again,  the  average  school  period  now  ranges  from  the 
age  of  six  years  to  sixteen — ^ten  years.  The  tuitional  cost,  there- 
fore, for  each  youth  in  the  State  is,  on  the  present  expenditure, 
$120— certainly  a  very  small  sum  for  the  property  of  the  State 
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to  invest  in  securing  that  intelligence  which  alone  guarantees 
rational  citizenship,  skilled  labor,  deliberate  popular  suffrage,  and 
the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  the  State. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

There  are  six  sources  of  school  revenue  in  this  State. 

1.  Interest  on  Permanent  School  Fund. 

2.  Savings  Bank  Tax. 

3.  School  Mill-tax. 

4.  Per-capita  Tax. 

5.  Proceeds  from  Local  Funds. 

6.  Voluntary  Town  or  School-district  Tax. 

The  permanent  school  fund,  realized  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
wild  lands,  now  amounts  to  $317,902.  The  additions  to  this  fund 
latterly  have  been  small,  and  as  the  public  lands  are  nearly  all 
disposed  of,  this  amount  can  not  be  much  increased  from  this 
source.  Had  the  State  Government,*  with  prudent  forecast,  re- 
tained her  former  vast  area  of  timber  lands,  granting  "  permits," 
rather  than  selling  to  "speculative"  land  proprietors,  and  had 
disposed  of  the  settling  lots  to  actual  occupants,  a  splendid  school 
revenue  might  now  be  realized  annually  from  this  source.  But 
that  is  in  the  past.  We  have  now  simply  six  per  cent,  annual 
income  on  rising  $300,000.  The  fountain  from  which  this  derived 
its  supply  has  grown  dry.  We  must  seek  for  new  sources,  if  it  be 
desirable  to  increase  the  fund  These  may  be  found  in  general  or 
special  taxation,  or  in  gifts  from  individuals  or  from  the  National 
Government.  General  taxation  would  heap  fbgether  an  amount  of 
money  earning  but  six  per  cent,  in  the  State  Treasury,  while  it 
would  probably  earn  much  more  than  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  engaged  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  industries.  Special 
taxation,  as  upon  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  invidious  discrimination.'  Individual  gifts  or 
legacies  are  seldom  made  to  the  State.  We  are  left  therefore 
to  look  to  the  National  Government  for  any  probable  increase  of 
this  fund.  Action  has  already  been  taken  in  Congress  towards 
the  distribution  of  the  national  domain  in  some  form  to  the  several 
States  in  aid  of  public  school  systems.  To  secure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  worthy  pifrpose  on  the  part  of  our  national  legislators, 
your  co-operative  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coming  Legis- 
lature, is  respectfully  recommended  and  earnestly  solicited.    A 
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memorial  from  the  State  Legislature  to  Congress  for  this  purpose 
would  be  no  objectionable  form,  it  seems  to  me,  of  presenting  this 
matter,  and  possibly  might  aid  much  in  the  attainment  of  the  end 
proposed,  I  therefore  recommend  it. 

The  interest  of  the  present  fund  amounts  to  $18,178,  or  ,083  per 
census  scholar.  This  is  apportioned  July  1,  annually,  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  is  payable  to  any  town  whenever  the  State  and 
County  taxes  are  paid  by  said  town. 

Savings  Bane  Tax. 

This  is  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
total  amouqt  of  deposits  in  all  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  State,  as 
returned  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  first  Monday  of  May  and  of 
November  in  each  year,  and  payable  to  said  Treasurer  in  ten  days 
thereafter.  The  State  Treasurer  is  required  to  apportion  this 
revenue  immediately  after  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  interest  from  the  permanent  school  fund.  The  amount 
from  this  source  as  returned  in  the  month  of  May,  1872,  was 
$67,334.89.  The  probable  amount  for  November  is  $60,000, 
according  to  information  kindly  afforded  by  Treasurer  Caldwell. 
The  former  amount  was  duly  apportioned  July  1,  giving  .25  to 
each  census  scholar.  The  latter  amount  will  not  be  apportioned 
till  July  1,  1873,  at  which  time  the  amount  payable  in  May,  1873, 
will  also  be  apportioned.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  1872,  only 
one-half  of  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  available  for  school 
purposes  in  this  school  year.  In  1873  the  full  revenue  of  the  year 
will  be  realized.  •The  State  Treasurer  estimates  this  will  be 
$120,000.  Taking  the  place  of  the  former  State  Bank  tax — which 
amounted  at  one  time  to  $80,000  annually — and  constituting  more 
than  one-tenth  of  our  total  school  revenue,  the  Savings  Bank  tax 
will,  we  trust,  be  continued  as  one  of  the  permanent  sources  of 
school  reveiftie. 

School  Mill  Fund. 

This,  as  also  the  Savings  Bank  Fund,  was  established  by  the 
Legislature  of  1872.  It  consists  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar 
upon  all  the  property  in  the  State  according  to  the  valuation 
thereof,  to  be  known  as  the  mill-tax  for 'the  support  of  common 
schools.  This  yields  an  annual  revenue,  on  the  present  valuation, 
of  $224,530,  or  $1.00  per  census  scholar.    The  school  revenue 
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therefore  to  be  disbursed  from  the  State  Treasury  will  be  nearly  as 
follows,  for  the  year  1873 : 

Interest  on  Permanent  School  Fund $19,000 

Savings  Bank  Fund 120,000 

School  Mill  Fund 224,630 

The  total  sum  from  these  sources  will  therefore  be  $363,350,  or 
about  $1.60  per  census  scholar.  The  amount  payable  from  the 
State  Treasury  in  1871  was  $15,444.  This  year,  1872,  the  amount 
payable  from  the  same  source  is  $300,643.  As  this  amount  is 
apportioned  to  the  several  towns  by  the  State  Treasurer  according 
to  the  number  of  youth  in  the  towns  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
21,  as  returned  to  this  office  by  the  School  Committees  or  Super- 
visors of  the  towns,  the  following  table  is  inserted  here  for 
convenient  reference.  The  table  has  been  afforded  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  courteousness  of  the  State  Treasurer. 


COUNTY  OF  ANDROSCOGGIN. 


TOWNS. 

• 

• 

Whole  namber 
of  Scholars. 

Savings  Bank 
Tax  and  inter- 
est on  School 
Fund,  payable 
Jolj  1,  1872. 

School  Mill 
Fund,  payable 
Jan.  1,  1873. 

Aobora • • 

2,093 
440 
348 
360 

4,964 
650 
465 
466 
650 
98B 
798 
190 
358 

$713  10 
149  94 
118  57 
122  65 

1,69  V  28 
221  46 
158  42 
158  76 
187  39 
132  20 
271  89 
64  76 
121  98 

$2,098  00 
441  05 

Durham 

Satit  Livormora 

348  83 

Greene - , 

360  86 

IrfiwlstoD. 

4,975  86 

LUboo 

651  55 

Leeds ' 

466  11 

Uvennore 

467  11 

Minot 

551  31 

Poland 

990  36 

Tvmer 

799  91 

Wales 

190  45 

Webster 

358  86 

12.670 

$4,112  40 

$12,700  26 

COUNTY  OF  AROOSTOOK. 


Amity..... .. 

Bridgewater. . 

Dalton 

Saston 

Fort  Fairfield. 

Fort  Kent 

FrenehTille  .. 
CIrmnt  Isle  . . . 

Hodgdon 

Hootton 

Island  Falls., 
limettone. . . . 


141 
272 
217 
256 
859 
561 
864 
323 
402 
878 
73 
134 


$48  04 

$141  32 

92  67 

272  64 

73  93 

217  51 

86  88 

255  65 

292  67 

861  15 

191  13 

562  33 

294  36 

865  06 

110  04 

323  77 

136  96 

402  96 

299  14 

880  16 

24  87 

73  18 

45  65 

134  31 

mUMOS  SCHOOLS. 
CXmNTT  OF  ABOOSTOOK— CoNCLTTDRD. 


iin- 


Ljndon 

Hmdanikk 

MmHUl 

Hiiardia 

HajiTlllg 

HoDtlmllo 

Mow  Limsriok 

I^Mqaiiils 

hamuli  ,-,,,,..••,,,,... 
Bm jraa  ,  ,jKm  ,.*,*.*..... 

Wuhbnra 

Waton 

AlvapUuUlloo 

GaDorort  pL*nUtiDD 

BaD«diDU  pluUdon 

Cutis  Hill  pIsDtltiQD 

CtjbUI  pUnlatliin 

Dijton  ptinUtloa 

Eikgla  Uha  pianUtion 

Qraaawtiod  pUnUtlDU 

Hajoe«Til]«  planlation 

LeiTitl  planulion 

Uaawshoo  pl.Dtstion 

Uiplatun  pldDtBtlon 

Huluntiiia  plutsUoD 

Mure  pUntatlon 

No.  9.  HsngB  U  pluUtlOD  . . 
No.  11,  Ksnge  I  plkDIMloD. 

Oakfleld  plantelion 

Ol  Bow  plintalioD 

Perham  planUtiOD 

bllTsrRldgs  planUtlDQ 

St.FrtDoii  plaoUtlon 

St  Juhn  planUllDQ 

WaltaEraai  pUnUtlon 

WettBcld  plantation 

WvodlMid  pUntatlDii 

Tan  BsMD  pUnlatian 


171  03 
es  31 
le  DB 

ISB  36 
IIB  » 
ST  » 

16  M 
163  6t 

86  10 
1£  11 

Tl  U 
G»  19 

PI  77 

18  ei 


13  8t 

11  16 
43  SI 

^6  &1 


GO  77 
1&  16 
63  IT 


S3U  81 
31G  71 
111  11 
«M  «S 

GOS  » 
186  IS 

G6  II 
IM  98 
SIT  81 
168  31 

8G  10 
181  IG 
1G3  60 

74  IB 
lis  19 
161  37 
110  3S 


15G  60 
31  08 
11  OS 
Bl  11 


70  11 
36  08 

Its  SO 
3&1  60 
31  08 
SB  OS 
63  IS 
119  31 

71  18 
IBG  U 

38  09 
131  18 
168  11 


COUNTr  OF  CUMBERLAND. 


BaldiriD 

BridgtoD.... 
Brvniwlok .. 


tiis  » 

■$391  01 

Gil  07 

i,cei  so 

603  71 

1,776  H 

190  11 

ssB  la 

388  11 

i,m  73 

lOS  71 

&99  33 

167  T» 

787  87 

BUPERINTENDHKTO  RBPORT. 
COUSTT  OF  CUMBERLAND— Concluded. 


Towna. 

Il 

m 

ifi 

1,118 

BOO 

Mi 

135 

SOT 

361 
11,055 
311 
U1 
fiOl 

e»a 
7sa 

t39l   IS 

!0*  « 
319  07 
139  69 
118  !9 
17i  T3 
IDl  53 
lai  99 
3,166  56 
1D9  36 

295  79 

106  se 

107  19 
aiO  J7 
367  79 
206  IB 

Sl.lfiO  75 

28.M0 

»a,6oa  11 

$28,367  33 

COUWTT  OF  FRANKLIN. 


(hrtbac^.... 
ChMbrrills.. 


KhuMd. 


'.il 

WUion 

SoMl*  plaouUoa . ;. , 
IiMlcr  B  pluU^OQ... 
farkliu  pluiUtion . . , 
HugalT  plutation . , 


ai9 

(74  <1 

ni9  61 

•      IBI 

189  44 

366 

III  39 

SBl  6» 

1.131  ST 

311 

76  39 

111  61 

160 

96  10 

180  6T 

511 

181  16 

181 

61  67 

181  4) 

159 

54  18 

169  SS 

149  11 

439  05 

164 

89  91 

164  83 

151  61 

419  07 

lU 

19  06 

114  34 

197 

67  01 

197  4T 

105 

69  84 

106  49 

376 

117  76 

S75  93 

69G 

»1  TS 

696  41 

46  65 

134  31 

le 

6  45 

16  04 

70 
11 

13  S5 

S  75 

10  IT 

11  01 

67 

19  11 

67  14 

19 

«  SB 

39  07 

8  86 

38  OS 

13 

4  48 

IS  OS 

IB 

6  45 

If  04 

S6 

36  08 

e,is> 

•1,198  tl 

$6,4(8  41 

u 


OOMMOH  SOHOOLa 


COUNTY  OF  HANCOCK. 

1 

TOWNS. 

Whole  nnmber 
of  Scholars. 

Savings  Bank 
Tax  and  inter- 
est on  School 
Fond,  payable 
July  1,  1872. 

School  Mill 
Fund,  payable 
Jan.  1,  1873. 

Anherat 

161 

93 

679 

358 

560 

1,090 

501 

139 

1,606 

164 

73 

477 

1,936 

425 

645 

370 

250 

130 

334 

549 

108 

641 

414 

304 

400 

779 

300 

162 

163 

51 

212 

19 

4 

24 

37 

$54  85 

31  68 

197  27 

121  98 

190  79 

367  98 

170  69 

47  36 

547  18 

55  87 

24  87 

162  61 

659  28 

144  79 

219  75 

126  06 

85  28 

44  29 

113  79 

187  05 

36  80 

184  32 

141  05 

103  67 

136  28 

265  41 

102  21 

51  79 

62  13 

17  38 

72  23 

6  4H 

1  36 

8  17 

12  60 

$161  as 

93  23 

i^arora .... ....  ••••  •• 

Blaehill 

680  39 

Brooklin 

358  8tt 

Brooksville 

661  34 

BacktDurt • 

1,082  69 
602  1$ 

Otetioe 

Cranberry  Isles 

139  3S 

Daer  Isle 

1,609  84 
164  40 

Dedbam  

Bastbrook.  x ............................... . 

73  18 

Eden 

478  r& 

Bllsworth 

1,939  61 
426  02 

Franklin 

Gonldsboroueh 

646  69 

Hancock 

370  88 

Lamoine  ......  ....  .... 

250  68 

Mariaville 

130  31 

Meant  Deaert 

334  79 

Orland. 

550  30 

Otis .' 

108  26 

PenolMCot 

542  28 

Sedgwick 

414  99 

Snllivan 

304  72 

Sarry *. 

400  98 

Tremont *. 

780  88 

Trenton 

300  7!l 

Waltham 

162  88 

Verona 

153  Sf 

Long  Island 

51  11 

Swan  Island 

21,2  48 
19  04 

No.  10 

4  01 

No.  21.  Middle  Division 

14  08 

No.  33.  Middle  Division 

37  09 

13,927 

$4,746  10 

$13,960  18 

COUNTY  OF  KENNEBEC. 


Albion 

Aagasta .  • . . . 
Belgrade. . . . 

Benton 

Chelsea 

China 

Clinton 

Farmingdale 

Fayette 

Gardiner. . . . . 
Hallowell... 
LItehfield... 
Manchester  . 
Monmonth . . 
Mi.  Vernon. 
PitUton  .... 
Readfield... 
fiome 


412 

$140  37 

$412  98. 

2,273 

774  43 

2.278  a 

486 

165  58 

487  17 

417 

142  07 

418  00 

300 

102  21 

300  71 

690 

235  08 

691  65 

699 

238  15 

700  87 

233 

79  38 

233  68 

306 

104  25 

306  71 

1,205 

410  65 

1,207  88 

687 

234  06 

688  64 

550 

187  39 

651  81 

233 

79  38 

233  68 

640 

183  98 

641  29 

437 

148  88 

438  06 

590 

201  01 

591  41 

886 

131  51 

386  91 

178 

94  72 

278  66 

SUPXBINTBNDIirrS  REPORT. 
COUNTY  OF  KENNEBEC— Concluded. 


TOWNS. 


BUa«7 

VMnlborongh. . . 

VkaiM 

^^torrille 

Wajim 

yfmt  Oardiner... 

Wladtor 

Wlotlow 

Wintbrop 

GHBton  Oore  . . . . 
VwXtj  planUtioQ 


623 
960 

1,722 
312 
367 
401 
526 
684 
91 
13 


16,665 


nS 


$178  18 
327  08 

83  13 
586  69 
106  30 
125  03 
136  62 
179  20 
233  04 

31  20 
4  43 


$5,643  90 


1& 


a 


if 


$524  3» 

962  29 

2U  68 

1,726  11 

312  U 

367  87 

401  96 

627  26 

686  68 

91  21 

13  08 


$16,604  66 


Appleton 


OMhing 

VriuidBhip 

H*pe 

North  Haven 

RotkUnd 

Bo«tb  Tbomation 

81.  George 

TlKMDMton 

Umioo 

V!iia]h»reii 

Wftrren 

WMbiagton 

lUtinieus  Isle 

Mwole  Bidge  pUoUtion 


'  COUNTY  OF  KNOX. 

621 
1,726 
244 
316 
301 
263 
2,522 
678 
919 
832 
598 
676 
632 
463 
102 
.  29 


10,722 


$177  50 
588  05 

83  13 
107  66 
102  55 

89  60 
859  27 
231  08 
313  13 
283  46 
203  74 
196  24 
216  32 
157  74 

34  75 
9  88 


$3,653  10 


$52114 
1,730  IS 
2U  57 
316  76 
301  71 
263  66 
2,528  OS 
679  61 
921  19 
833  98 
699  4S 
577  3g 
633  60 
464  11 
102  24 
29  07 


$10,747  60 


Bootkbay 

BlMMD 

Brietol 

DammrieooiU. . 

Dreeden 

Bdgeoomb  .... 

Jefferson 

Neweastle 

Nobleborongh . 
BvmerTille^... 

6o«thporl 

Waldoborongh 

Waitport 

Whitefleld 

Wtoeaaset 

Mookegan  Isle 


COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN. 

241 

1,133 

306 

1,120 

430 

268 

383 

656 

476 

451 

167 

261 

1,399 

274 

652 

646 

36 


8,797 


$82  11 
386  01 
104  26 
381  69 
146  60 

91  36 
130  49 
223  50 
161  83 
153  66 

56  89 

88  92 
476  65 

93  35 
188  07 
219  75 

12  29 

.997  23 


$241  66 

1,136  70 
306  71 

1,122  67 
431  04 
268  6S 
383  91 
657  56 
476  14 
452  07 
167  40 
261  71 

1,402  31 

274  66 

553  SO 

646  51 

86  08 

$8,818  00 


16 


OOMMON  S0H00U9. 


COUNTY  OF  OXFORD. 


TOWNS. 


Albany 

AndoTor 

Bethel 

Brownfleld 

Bnokfleld 

Byron 

'Oanton 

Denmark 

Dizfleld 

.Vryhnrg 

Gilead 

Ortfton 

Chreenwood ^ 

Hanover 

Hartford 

Hebron 

Hiram 

Lovell 

Maion 

Mezioo 

Newry 

Norway 

Oxford 

Parii 

Pern ^  .,, 

Porter 

Bozbary 

Romford 

Stow 

Stoneham 

Somner 

Sweden , 

Upton 

Waterford ^ . . 

Woodstock 

Andover  N.  Sarploi 

Franklin  plantation 

Fryeborg  Academy  Qrant... 

Hamlin's  Grant «. . 

Idnooln  plantation 

Milton  plantation 

Biley  plantation 


I. 

•SS-sscf 

• 

il 

a  2*00 

•  ^ 

•s  ••^ 

Whol 
of  So] 

OqH  SPeC-s 

275 

$93  69 

$276  66 

273 

93  01 

273  65 

776 

264  04 

776  85 

438 

149  23 

439  06 

488 

166  27 

489  17 

69 

23  51 

69  16 

328 

111  76 

328  79 

405 

137  98  • 

406  97 

343 

116  86 

343  81 

629 

180  23 

630  n 

130 

44  29 

130  31 

19 

6  4d 

19  04 

324 

110  38 

324  77 

63 

18  06 

63  IS 

344 

117  20 

344  81 

240 

81  77 

240  66 

502 

171  03 

603  19 

426 

144  79 

426  OS 

64 

18  40 

64  IS 

167 

66  89 

167  40 

133 

46  31 

133  3S 

680 

,231  68 

681  6S 

569 

190  46 

660  3S 

1,168 

397  96 

1,170  79 

346 

117  89 

346  8S 

408 

139  01 

408  98 

64 

18  40 

64  IS 

481 

163  88 

482  16 

171 

68  26 

171  40 

164 

62  47 

154  37 

490 

166  94 

491  17 

197 

67  22 

197  47 

64 

18  40 

64  IS 

490 

166  94 

491  17 

368 

125  38 

368  97 

10 

3  41 

10  OS 

76 

26  66 

76  18 

• 

2  04 

6  01 

44 

16  00 

44  10 

10 

3  41 

10  OS 

90 

30  66 

90  31 

16 

5  11 

16  03 

12,184 

$4,161  23 

$12,213  11 

COUNTY  OF  PENOBSCOT. 


Alton 

Argyle . . . . 
Bangor.... 
Bradford  .. 
Bradley  . . . 
Brewer . . . . 
Bnrlington 
Oarmel .... 
Carroll.... 
Gharletton. 


230 

$78  36 

$230  64 

115 

39  18 

116  17 

6,284 

1,800  31 

6,296  6S 

642 

184  66 

643  38 

312 

106  30 

312  73 

1,089 

371  04 

1,091  62 

238 

81  09 

238  66 

497 

169  33 

498  19 

242 

82  46 

242  66 

410 

139  69 

410  98 

SnPSIIIMTEin)llITS  SSPOBT. 
COUNTT  OP  PENOBSCOT— CoKOLUDED. 


TOWNS. 

Ii 

lit 

m 

lis 

13B 
G3B 
SOS 
ftBl 

49B 

3se 

M 
110 
S4« 

tee 
ui 

ma  . 

300 

set 

1,036 
6T0 

m 

G3 
2B6 
3T3 
836 

sei 

*SG 

lao 

110 
S) 

tot 

116 
S6i 

ue 

],m 
ma 

M8 

T8 
ITS 
S60 
181 
SS7 
t35 
178 
18« 

38 
186 

39 

tl 

■9 

IS 

-     » 

116 

19 

$1SS3 

n  01 

183  SO 
ITS  08 
iiT  U 
169  AT 

8T  11 

s  n 

71  65 

iia  91 

157  10 
91  71 
101  11 

96  76 
319  11 
19t  10 

97  10 
18  06 
97  10 
OS  01 
80  40 

113  04 
IGS  01 

SiesB 

61  » 

40  88 
It  46 
106  18 
S9  18 

114  06 
lft8  76 
410  09 
333  11 
110  78 

36  66 

94  71 
119  36 

6106 
HI  40 
114  13 

95  08 
66  09 

9  64 
63  OB 
13  19 

7  49 

13  fig 

11  16 

8  86 
4fi  09 
It  16 

£illK^;.::;.::".'.::".::;.::v.::v.::v.:::: 

m  » 

964  86 

tt.6Tl 

»fl,746  43 

$18,731  M 

18 


OOMMON  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY  OF  PISCATAQUIS. 


Abbot 

Atkinaon 

Barnard 

BUnehard  .... 
Brown  Tille.... 

Dover 

Foxcroft 

Guilford 

Greenville 

Kingsbury .... 

Medford 

Monton 

•Milo 

Omeville 

Parkman 

Sangerville  . .  • 

8ebM 

Shirley 

Wellington. . . . 
Williamsburg  . 
Bowerbank  plantation 


TOWNS. 

• 

Whole  number 
of  Scholars. 

Savings  Bank 
Tax  and  inter- 
est on  School 
Fund,  payable 
July  1,  1872. 

School  Mill 
Fund,  payable 
Jan.  1,  1873. 

r 

275 

230 

66 

73 

276 

674 

425 

282 

137 

76 

116 

232 

402 

267 

404 

415 

325 

88 

268 

93 

36 

$93  69 

78  3^ 
19  08 

24  87 
94  06 

229  63 

144  79 

96  08 

46  67 

25  89 
39  62 

79  04 

136  96 

90  96 

137  64 
141  39 
110  72 

29  99 

91  36 
31  68 
12  29 

$275  65 

230  64 

66  13 

/ 

73  18 

276  66 

676  64 

426  04 

282  66 

137  33 

76  18 

116  27 

232  64 

402  96 

267  63 

404  97 

416  99 

325  79 

88  21 

268  63 

• 

93  22 

ition  ...«•••  ••••  ..•• 

36  08 

« 

5,150 

$1,754  67 

$5,162  29 

COUNTY  OF  SAGADAHOC. 


Arrowsio. ... 

Bath 

Bowdoioham 
Bowdoin .... 
Georgetown  . 

Perkins 

Phipsburg . . 
Riehmond... 
Topsham. . . . 
West  Bath  . . 
Woolwich . . . 


81 

$27  60 

$81  19 

3,010 

1,026  64 

3,017  20 

573 

195  22 

574  87 

625 

178  86 

626  26 

450 

163  32 

451  08 

23 

7  83 

23  06 

572 

194  88 

673  36 

835 

284  48 

8i6  99 

462 

157  46 

463  10 

143 

48  72 

143  34 

362 

123  33 

362  86 

7,036 

$2,397  24 

$7,062  80 

COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET, 


Anton 

Athens  . . . . 
Bingham. . 
Brighton.. 
Cambridge 
Genaan . . . . 
Concord  . . , 
Cbmville. . 
Detroit.... 
Rmbden... 
Fairfield.. 
Harmony  . 
Hartland  . . 
Lexington  , 
Madison . . , 


676 

$229  97 

$676  64 

680 

197  61 

681  S8 

310 

105  62 

310  73 

268 

91  31 

268  63 

170 

67  92 

170  41 

659 

190  46 

660  35 

170 

67  92 

170  41 

293 

99  82 

293  69 

241 

82  U 

241  66 

302 

102  89 

802  71 

,005 

342  46 

1,007  40 

324 

110  38 

824  77 

461 

167  06 

462  10 

148 

60  43 

148  35 

461 

157  06 

462  10 

BUPBRINTBNBENT'S  RBPORT. 


10 


COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET— Concluded. 


TOWNS. 


lf»7(l«ld 

Bftwroor  •«.. .... .... .,.. ....  ••••  •...  ..••  •• 

Motoow 

K«w  Portland 

Korridgewook 

PiUmyrs 

Pittafleld 

RIpUy 

St.  Albam 

Solon 

8kowheg»n 

Sffiithfield 

SUrks 

Daad  River  plantation, 

Flag  Staff  plantation 

llooM  River  plantation 

WeHForka  plantation 

ThaForka 

Oarratnnk 

Highland • 

Ko.  1,  Range  2,  West  Kennebec  River 

No.  3,  Range  5,  W.  K.  R.... 

Jaekmantown  plantation 

No.  2,  R.  2 

PleaMnt  Ridge 


Is 


33 

301 

240 

608 

666 

471 

693 

208 

636 

427 

1,425 

2&8 

364 

44 

24 

35 

81 

61 

60 

55 

61 

27 

43 

43 

51 


12,021 


ii  o  o  2.E: 

9  a  ^ 


5  "  s-o 


$11  24 
102  55 

81  77 
173  08 
192  49 
160  47 
236  10 

70  87 
216  68 
145  47 
485  50 

8*^  96 
124  06 

14  99 

8  17 
11  92 
10  56 
20  78 
20  44 
18  74 
17  38 

9  19 
14  65 
14  65 
17  38 


4,300  11 


o 

-?« 

S  <>  to 

2  5»oo 

Si", 
lid 

$33  08 

801  71 

240  66 

509  21 

566  34 

472  16 

694  65 

208  49 

637  61 

428  05 

1,428  42 

268  61 

864  86 

44  11 

24  06 

35  08 

31  07 

61  15 

60  14 

55  13 

51  12 

27  07 

43  10 

43  10 

51  12 


$12,661  16 


Bellkft 

Belmont. . . . 

Brooks 

Bnrnham  . . . 
Frankfort... 
Freedom .... 
Islesborongh 
Jaekaon  .... 

Kooz 

Liberty 

Linoolnville. 

Monroe 

Ifontville... 

IforrUl 

Northport... 

Palermo 

Proepeot • . .  • 
Seaiemont. . . 
Searaport ... 
Stookton  ... 
Swanville .. . 
Tbomdike . . 

Troy 

Unity 

Waldo  ...  . 
WlBtarpori.. 


COUNTY  OF  WALDO. 

1,683 
223 
305 
353 
456 
214 
458 
234 
352 
331 
743 
466 
600 
192 
821 
445 
310 
667 
807 
662 
310 
266 
426 
426 
290 

1,081 


12,S69 


$573  41 

75  97 

103  91 

120  27 

155  36 
72  91 

156  15 
79  72 

119  93 
112  77 
253  44 
155  36 
170  35 

65  41 
109  36 
151  61 
105  62 
103  17 
274  94 
225  54 
105  62 

90  28 
145  20 
lU  79 

98  80 
851  27 

$4,210  86 


$1,687  02 
223  53 
305  76 
853  84 
457  09 
214  51 
459  10 
234  66 
852  84 
331  79 
744  77 
457  09 
501  19 
192  46 
821  77 
446  06 
310  74 
568  86 
808  9S 
668  58 
810  74 
265  68 
427  02 
426  02 
290  69 
1,088  46 

$12,888  68 
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COUNTY  OF  WASHINGTON. 
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BUFBBIHTBRDIIIT8  BIPOBT. 
COUMTT  OF  YORK. 
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The  school  nill'tax  Beemed  to  a  fev  of  our  legislators  a  novel 
.way  of  raising  money  for  poblic  school  purposes.  It  is  new  in 
Am  State,  but  is  no  Dovelty  in  the  American  public  school  system 
itself,  as  the  accompanying  table  will  show. 

The  following  list  inoludea  most  of  the  States  that  raise  a  part 
of  tfteir  school  revenue  by  direct  taxation  on  the  property  in  the 
State,  either  by  annnal  appropriation  or  by  an  established  mill-tax : 

Alabama — Appropriation,  one-fifUi  of  whole  revenue. 

Arkantaa — State  tax. 

Califomia — One  mill-tax. 

Florida — Annual  appropriation. 

llUnou — Two  milla-tax. 

Indiana — One  and  six-tenths  mill-tax. 

Karaaa — One  mill-tax. 

Kenivcky — ^Two  mills-tax. 

Louisiana — Two  mills- tax. 

Jfaine — One  mQl-tax. 
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Maryland — One  and  one-half  mill-tax. 

Michigan — Two  mills-taz. 

Nebraska — Two  mills-tax. 

New  Jersey — Two  mills-tax. 

New  York — One  and  one*- fourth  mill-tax. 

North  Carolina — One-twentieth  mill-tax. 

Ohio — One  and  three-tenths  mill-tax. 

Oregon — Two  mills-tax. 

Pennsylvania — Annual  appropriation,  $650,000. 

Rhode  Island — Annual  appropriation,  $90,000. 

South  Carolina — Annual  appropriation. 

Virginia — One  mill- tax. 

West  Virginia — One  mill-tax. 

Massachusetts  does  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  list.  '  An  attempt 
however  was  made  last  winter  to  secure  a  school  revenue  on  a 
like  basis  by  a  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
State.  The  following  is  the  expression  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  as  made  in  his  annual 
report,  1871 :     - 

Half-Mill  School  Fund.  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
phase  of  our  school  system  to  which  I  have  once  or  twice  alluded 
briefly  ;  but  which,  in  my  judgment,  assumes  such  a  degree  of 
importance  as  to  demand  a  more  extended  and  careful  considera- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  marked  disparity  in  the  burdens  which  it 
imposes  upon  the  different  cities  and  towns  for  its  support,  and 
the  unequal  benefits  which  it  confers. 

Through  all  the  periods  of  our  history,  we  have  held  fast  to  the 
maxim  enunciated  by  the  founders  of  the  colony,  in  1642,  "that 
the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to 
Any  Commonwealth."  This  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  great  en- 
actment, five  years  later,  which  founded  the  system  of  free  schools. 
^  The  free  school  exists  not  solely,  nor  chiefly,  for  the  individual 
persons,  or  separate  members  which  compose  it,  but  through 
these  for  the  whole  ''body  politic," — the  Commonwealth.  Hence 
the  right  of  the  State,  than  which  none  is  more  sacred,  and  the 
duty  of  the  State,  than  which  none  is  more  urgent,  to  provide  free 
public  instruction. 

This  may  be  done  in  three  ways : 

1.  By  a  general  tax,  levied  equally  upon  the  entire  property  of 
the  State ;  as  is  the  case  in  Indiana  and  one  or  two  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

2.  By  taxation  of  the  several  towns  and  districts,  to  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  amount  by  the  legal  voters  thereof;  as  is  substan- 
tially the  case  with  ourselves. 

3.  By  the  combined  taxation  of  the  State  and  the  towns  or 
districts,  as  in  New  York  and  the  larger  number  of  the  States  of 
the  Union. 
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Ours  is  the  second  method  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  that  of  command, — of  force.  She  utters  her 
commands,  with  penalties  annexed,  to  every  city  and  town  within 
her  borders,  to  maintain  schools,  of  such  grades,  in  such  number, 
and  for  such  times  as  she  deems  best ;  determines  the  quali6ca- 
tions  of  the  teachers ;  prescribes  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught, 
the  mode  of  administration,  and  the  means  of  securing  attend- 
ance ;  and  all  this  that  she  may  secure  the  prevalence  of  intelli- 
gence throughout  her  bT)rders,  without  which  she  could  not  exist 
an  hour  as  a  free  and  prosperous  Commonwealth. 

Obviously,  this  method  of  supporting  a  Sta^  system  of  schools 
is  equitable  only  when  the  several  municipalities  occupy  such  a 
position  in  respect  to  population  and  wealth  that  the' burden  thus 
thrown  upon  one  will  press  equally  upon  all. 

Such  was  substantially  the  condition  of  things  when  our  school  • 
system  was  originally  established.  In  the  homogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  people ;  in  the  similarity  of  their  tastes,  habits,  modes 
of  domestic  life,  and  in  the  similarity  of  occupations,  (agriculture 
and  the  fisheries  being  the  principal  industries)  were  found  the 
conditions  of  a  substantial  uniformity  of  "  worldly  fortune " 
throughout  the  several  towns  of  the  new  and  growing  colony 
most  favorable  for  the  great  experiment. 

During  the  periods  of  our  colonial,  provincial  and  constitutional 
history  until  the  close  of  the  fii-st  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
these  favorable  conditions  remained  substantially  the  same. 

But  these  conditions  no  longer  exist;  and  the  old  method  of 
supporting  our  schools  has  ceased  to  be  equitable,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  well  nigh  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

The  introduction  of  the  great  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try which  draw  large  masses  of  people  to  convenient  centres ; 
the  vast  increase  of  internal  trade  and  of  external  commerce  by 
means  of  our  railroad  system  spreading  like  network  over  our 
territory,  and  all  converging  to  a  few  central  points,  have  silently, 
yet  wonderfully,  changed  the  old  order  and  relations  of  our  muni- 
cipalities to  each  other.  The  population  and  wealth,  once  diffused 
with  comparative  equality,  have  in  a  large  degree  left  the  rural 
districts  for  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  industry. 

I  therefore  invite  your  attention  to  a  method  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  in  my  judgment  alike  practical  and  just  in  its  application. 

I  propose  that  a  school  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
on  the  whole  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  be  annually  assessed, 
collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
State  taxes,  and  when  so  paid  that  it  be  designated  by  the  treas- 
urer as  the  half-mill  school  fund  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  ; 
and  further,  that  said  fund  be  apportioned  and  distributed  among 
the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
and  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  one-half  of 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  is  apportioned  and  distributed. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  here  propqsed  I  suggest — 

First.  That  it  is  not  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting oar  Bchools.    Not  a  dollar  need  to  be  added  to  the  average 
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cost.    It  is  sitnplj  nothing  more  nor  less  than  raising  the  needed 
amount  in  a  more  equitable  way  than  at  present. 

Second,  That  each  town  and  each  person  will  contribute  in  an 
equal,  and  therefore  just,  ratio  to  the  taxable  property  of  each. 

Third,  That  the  method  of  distribution  is  the  only  one  which 
is  just  and  equitable  and  at  the  same  time  practicable.  Since 
every  town  contributes  to  the  general  weal,  precisely  according 
to  the  number  of  youth  which  it  educates,  and  thus  fits  for  good 
citizens',  so  it  is  plain  that  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State 
should  be  determined  by  the  number  so  educated,  with  the  single 
modification,  if  any^perhaps,  in  favor  of  those  places  which  incur 
the  heaviest  rate  of  taxation. 

Fourth,  That  it  will  give  a  coherence  and  unity  to  our  school 
system  which  it  now  lacks,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  vigor  and 
strength.  It  will  create  a  stronger  sympathy  between  the  differ- 
ent municipalities,  as  mutual  contributors  to  and  receivers  from 
a  common  fund,  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  a  common  law.  Indeed, 
the  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  harmonious 
and  progressive  action  will  be  no  longer  regarded,  especially  by 
the  smaller  and  less  favored  towns,  in  the  light  of  arbitrary  man- 
dates, but  rather  as  beneficteht  rules  of  action  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  all  and  for  the  general  good.  The  evforcemeni  of 
the  laws  will  give  place  to  a  cheerful  obedience  to  them. 

While  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
proposed  measure  will  be  hardly  appreciable,  the  relief  to  the 
smaller  ones  will  be  most  grateful  and  timely;  confidence  and 
l(0pe  will  take  the  place  of  discouragement  and  discontent;  greater 
efibrts  will  follow ;  a  more  thoroughly  instructed  and  altogether 
higher  grade  of  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  for  longer  terms 
of  time;  and  a  better  class  of  school-houses,  with  fitting  apparatus 
and  furniture,  will  take  the  place  of  the  rude,  unsightly  and 
uncomfortable  structures,  which,  in  too  large  numbers,  still  linger 
among  us.  * 

This  form  of  taxation,  so  general  among  the  States,  is  not  merely 
one  of  convenience,  but  it  is  established  on  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  duty  and  equity.  Reason  and  experience  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  an  intelligent  people  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  the 
State.  With  this  necessity  granted,  the  State  through  its  organic 
legislative  body  expresses  its  will  in  relation  thereto,  and  issues 
the  mandate  to  every  town,  "  Educate  your  youth."  Along  with 
this  command  of  the  State,  should  go  the  accompanying  enactment 
by  which  means  shall  be  afifordcd  to  the  several  town  committees, 
in  order  that  they  may  efifectually  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 
Hence  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  these  means,  not  by  taxing 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  others,  but  by  drawing  from  its  own 
treasury  and  disbursing  in  such  a  manner  as  may,  in  its  wisdom, 
be  deemed  best.    The  State  educates ;  the  State  should  pay  for  it. 
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♦ 

This  the  State  does  in  part  by  the  present  mill-tax.  Again,  the 
reyenne,  or  means,  thus  required  by  the  State,  should  be  paid  by 
those  who  are  able  to  pay.  The  poor  man,  with  a  family,  of  six 
children  to  be  educated,  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay  siz  times 
aa  much  as  the  rich  man  with  one  child,  or  even  as  much  as  the 
latter  with  six  children.  It  is  common  intelligence  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure,  and  the  cost  of  the  attempt  and  of  -all  the 
instrumentalities  connected  therewith,  in  justice  and  equity, 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  common  wealth,  by  all  the  property  in 
the  State.  This  is  a  principle  long  recognized  in  the  school  dis- 
trict and  in  the  town,  since  never  the.  individual,  hwt  properly,  is 
assessed  fbr  educational  and  other  purposes.  Duty  and  equity, 
therefore,  sanction  the  legislation  whereby  this  source  of  publio 
school  revenue  was  spoken  into  active  existence. 

The  honorable  opponents  of  this  measure  have  never,  I  think, 
disputed  the  equableness  of  this  enactment,  but  have  raised  doubts 
iii  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  it.  These  doubts  and 
inquiries,  addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent,  elicited  the 
following  opinion,  the  same  as  presented  in  his  "  Circular  No.  8 :" 

Is  the  "  School  MiU-Tax ''  Constituiionalf  By  act  of  Legislature 
approved  February  27,  1872,  "a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar  Is 
annually  assessed  upon  all  the  property  in  the  State  according  to 
the  valuation  thereof,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  mill-tax  for  the 
support  of  schools."  This  act  contributes  additional  aid  in  the 
support  of  public  schools,  and  does  not  release  the  towns  from 
any  school  tax  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Constitution,  Article  VIII,  provides  that  "the  Legislature  are 
authorized,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  require  the  several  towns 
to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools."  The  State  thus  establishes 
free  schools,  (See  debates  on  Constitution  of  Maine,  p.  205,)  and 
insures  a  basis  for  definite  form  and  amount  of  revenue.  The  form 
determined  by  legislation  was  that  of  taxation  upon  town  property, 
not  by  rate  bills,  as  in  Connecticut;  the  minimum  amount  was 
also  determined  by  act  of  Legislature,  1821,  and  was  fixed  at  forty 
cents  per  capita.  In  1853,  this  was  increased  to  fifty  cents ;  in 
1854,  to  sixty  cents ;  in  1865,  to  seventy-five  cents ;  in  1898,  to 
one  dollar,  and  in  1872,  reduced  to  eighty  cents. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  clearly  determined.  **  To  promote  "  the 
same,  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the 
towns  to  raise  a  specified  sum,  more  or  less,  in  support  and  main- 
tenance of  schools,  are  in  like  manner  apparent. 

As  the  Legislature  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  constitutes  "  suit- 
able provision  "  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  the  simple  question  then 
bearing  upon  the  constitutionalitiy  of  the  "  mill-tax  "  act  is  whether 
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tbe  State  may  contribute  anything  in  aid  of  public  schools,  still 
requiring  the  towns  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  same. 

Ist.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  forbida  the  Legislature  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
"  mill-tax  "  act.  "  There  are  no  limits  to  the  power  of  the  State 
Legislature,  except  what  are  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States/'  (Fessenden,  counsel  for  plaiDtiff, 
Durham  vs,  Lewiston,  Me.  4,  140 — 1826.)  '*  All  laws  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  are  presumed  to  be  constitutional.  The  act  under 
consideration,  (Pierce  vs.  Kimball,  Miller,  C.  J.,  Me.  IX.,  1854,) 
does  not  certainly  with  clearness  appear  to  be  otherwise.  We 
conclude  with  the  language  of  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  Dart- 
mouth College  V8.  Woodman.  'On  more  than  one  occasion  this 
court  has  expressed  the  cautious  circumspection  with  which  it 
approaches  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  and  has  declared 
that  in  no  doubtful  case  would  it  pronounce  a  legislative  act  con- 
.trary  to  the  Constitution.'  "  To  the  Legislature  belongs  all-power 
not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  National  and  State  Constitutions, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  the  Legislature  has  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
''The  Legislature  shall  have  all  power  to  make  and  establish  all 
reasonable  laws  and  regulations  for  the  defence  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  Stat^  not  repugnant  to  thts  Constitution,  nor  to  that 
of  the  United  States."  (Constitution  of  Maine,  Art.  IV,  Sect.  1.) 
When  the  Legislature  decides  that  an  act  is  reasonable  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  as  it  does  by  making  the  enactment  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  that  decision  must 
be  conclusive,  if  the  act  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and 
be  not  made  colorably  to  effect  one  purpose  under  the  appearance 
of  eflfecting  another."  "  When  the  question  is  one  of  expediency 
merely  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  that  it  is  reasonable  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  is  conclusive."  (Moore  vs,  Veazie, 
Shepley,  C.  J.,  1860,  Me.  32,  343.) 

2d.  The  "  mill-tax  "  act  is'in  harmony  with  the  expression  of  the 
framers  of  the  State  Constitution.  Says  Judge  Davis,  when  Art. 
VIII,  Literature,  was  under  discussion,  "  The  duty  will  be  im- 

?ierative  on  towns  to  maintain  free  schools  at  their  own  expense, 
n  addition  to  the  means  of  support  of  these  schools  derived  from 
towns,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  wisdom  of  future  legislators  will, 
as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  State  permit,  grant  permanent 
funds  for  their  constant  maintenance.''  (See  report  of  debates  on 
Constitution,  p.  206.) 

3d.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Legislature,  was  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  public  domain  for  "ministerial  and  school  funds" 
in  the  several  towns.  In  1828,  the  permanent  school  fund  was 
initiated  from  the  same  source,  the  interest  of  which  should  annu- 
ally be  appropriated  in  aid  of  public  schools.  In  1833,  the  tax  on 
State  banks  was  diverted  to  the  support  of  public  schools.  In 
1872 — the  last  Legislature — the  same  principle  was  exercised  by 
taxing  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks,  and  appro- 
priating the  proceeds  for  the  use  of  schools.  Surely  if  the  State 
may  appropriate  a  portion  of  its  domain  to  the  use  of  schools,  if 
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the  State  xoay  tax  one  of  its  interests,  2k  portion  of  itself,  for  the 
same  purpose,  for  a  still  stronger  reason  may  the  State  tax  the 
whole  of  itself  in  support  of  pablic  schools,  which  are  confessedly 
"for  the  benefit"  and  "essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.'^ 

4th.  It  is  an  equitable  tax,  and  in  conformity  with  Section  8, 
Article  IX,  General  Provisions  of  Constitution.  "  All  taxes  upon 
real  estate,  assessed  by  authority  of  the  State,  shall  be  apportioned 
EDd  assessed  equally,  according  to  the  value  thereof.'^ 

Considering,  therefore,  that  the  school  mill  fund  is  an  aid  in 
support  of  schools ;  that  the  Constitution  contains  no  express  pro- 
yisioQ  prohibiting  such  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature ;  that 
the  expression  of  the  Legislature  is  law  in  cases  clearly  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and  even  in  doubtful  cases ;  that  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  expressions  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  with  subsequent  legislative  acts  bearing  upon  this 
point,  and  never  yet  declared  uuconstitutional;.and  that  it  is  an 
equitable  levy  upon  the  property  of  the  State,  the  easy  and  reason- 
able conclusion  follows,  that  the  "  act  to  establish  the  school  mill 
fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  "  is  constitutional. 

ApPOBTIONlfENT   OF   ScHOOL  FuNDS. 

Reference  is  now  made  to  the  moneys  disbursed  from  the  State 
Treasury.  The  State  Treasurer  is  required  to  apportion  these 
funds  to  the  several  towns  according  to  the  whole  number  of 
youth  in  town  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  according  to 
an  annual  enumeration  to  be  made  by  the  district  agents  or  by  the 
school  committees  or  supervisors.  The  rate  of  apportioment  for 
1873  will  be  about  $1.60  for  each  census  scholar.  The  town  of 
Madawaska  with  514  scholars  (1871)  would  receive  in  all  $822.40. 
The  town  of  Farmington  with  1040  scholars  (1871)  would  receive 
$1664.  The  town  of  Madawaska,  however,  educated  only  101  schol- 
ars (average  attendance  in  1871)  and  would  receive  therefor,  $8.20 
for*each  scholar.  Farmington  had  an  average  attendance  of  61*5 
the  same  year,  receiving  therefor,  $2.71  for  each  scholar.  There 
IS  an  evident  unfairness  therefore  in  the  present  mode  of  distribut- 
ing the  school  moneys  from  the  State  Treasury.  Madawaska 
receives  $8.20  for  educating  a  child, — Farmington  receives  but 
$2.71  for  the  same  purpose.  Now  while  property  contributes 
equally  through  the  State  in  aid  of  these  funds,  it  would  seem 
proper  that  these  moneys  designed  for  educational  purposes  should 
be  placed  where  the  educational  efforts  are  made,  not  according 
to  the  whole  number  of  those  in  and  out  of  school,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  those  in  school.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
**  ayerage  attendance  '^  is  a  better  basis  for  the  apportionment  of 
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Bohool  moneys  than  the  present  "  census  number."  There  are  ob- 
jections however  to  the  mode  suggested.  "Average  attendance  " 
itself  is  based  upon  term  attendance.  Some  towns  have  one  term 
a  year,  others  two,  others  three,  a  few  four  terms.  Some  of  the 
terms  are  long,  others  short.  Evidently  a  small  town,  with  one  or 
two  terms  annually,  will  average  higher  than  a  large  town,  with 
three  or  four  terms  of  school.  We  must  therefore  seek  for  some 
other  plan,  which  shall  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  this 
may  best  be  found  in  the  "enrollment"  plan.  The  teachers  are 
now  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  pupils  entering  school  each 
term,  with  ages  of  same,  days  of  attendance,  &c.  No  teacher  is 
entitled  to  pay  for  services,  until  the  register  of  the  school,  prop* 
erly  filled  up,  completed  and  signed,  is  deposited  with  the  school 
committee,  or  with  a  perspn  designated  by  them  to  receive  it. 
From  these  registers  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  school 
officers  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  different  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  any  town  in  the  State  for  any  partic- 
ular school  year,  or  any  portion  of  the  same.  This  list  or  number, 
certified  by  the  school  committees,  will  constitute  the  "enroll- 
ment list,"  upon  which  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys 
should  be  made  by  the  State  Treasurer.  No  pupil  should  be 
counted  upon  (his  list  who  has  not  attended  school  at  least  two  con^- 
secutive  weeks.  An  amendment  to  section  92,  School  Laws,  to  this 
effect,  is  respectfully  suggested  and  recommended.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  this  pecuniary  inducement  will  have  a  tendency  to 
secure  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  public  schools. 

Municipal  Tax. 

The  fourth  source  of  school  revenue  is  the  town  school-tax, 
established  by  legislative  enactment,  eighty  cents  for* each  inhabi- 
tant, the  whole  being  assessed  upon  the  property  in  the  town. 
This  is  termed  the  per  capita  tax.  Originally  this  rate  was  forty 
cents  per  capita.  In  1853  this  was  increased  to  fifty  cents ;  in 
1854,  to  sixty  cents ;  in  1869,  to  seventy-five  cents ;  in  1868,  to 
one  dollar;  in  1872  it  was  reduced  to  eighty  cents  in  consequence 
of  the  creation  of  the  school  mill-tax.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
State  this  was  a  convenient  and  generally  equable  form  of  taxa- 
tion, when  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  several  towns 
corresponded  more  nearly  than  in  these  later  years.  Under  the 
per  capita  law  of  1871,  by  order  of  the  State,  Bath  was  required 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  per  dollar,  Houlton  four  mills. 
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Linneos,  ten  mills.  The  county  of  Sagadahoc  paid  one  and  three- 
fourths  mills ;  Aroostook  county,  eight  mills.  Bath,  of  course, 
raised  more  school  money  than  required  by  law,  the  whole  amount 
being  $21,000,  but  this  was  only  three  and  one-third  mills  on  its 
valuation  ;  while  for  the  extra  sum  raised,  eztra  educational  facili- 
ties and  privileges  were  secured.  This  inequality  of  State  taxa- 
tion undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  easy  establishment  of  the 
State  mill-tax  and  to  the  attendant  reduction  of  the  per  capita  tax 
from  one  dollar  to  eighty  cents.  The  one  mill-tax  gave  a  revenue 
of  $224,580.  The  reduction  of  twenty  cents  per  capita  gave  a  loss 
of  about  $124,000,  the  inhabitants  of  Madawaska  territory  being 
exempt  from  the  dollar  tax.  .Net  gain,  $100,000.  Were  the  mill- 
tax  to  be  incpeased  gradually,  say  one  mill  annually,  until,  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  per  capita  tax,  twenty  cents 
yearly,  the  latter  should  entirely  disappear,  the  net  increase  over 
the  present  school  revenue  would  amount  to  quite  half  a  million 
dollars,  the  per  capita  tax  of  one  dollar  yielding  about  $620,000,  a 
,  State  tax  of  five  mills  on  the  present  valuation  affording  in  gross 
$1,120,000.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable,  however,  to  change 
at  present  the  existing  rates — namely.  State  tax  of  one  mill  and 
the  municipal  tax  of  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  The  State 
has  given  the  towns  $100,000.  It  is  proper  that  we  wait  one  year 
at  least  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  results,  beneficial,  or 
otherwise,  of  this  benefaction  by  property  to  public  education. 
We  wish  to  know  whether  the  towns  have  devoted  this  gift  wisely 
and  completely  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  made« — ^whether  the 
towns  and  school  districts  have  responded  readily  and  generously 
with  new  and  better  instrumentalities,  such  as  better  school- 
houses,  improved  school  furniture,  well  paid  instruction,  more 
careful  inspection,  free  school  books,  the  substitution  of  the  to^n 
system  in  place  of  the  inequable  district  system,  and  in  a  rational 
and  vigorous  educational  sentiment. 

The  mill- tax  was  not  intended  as  a  legal  pressure  to  "  squeeze^' 
money  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  This  was  no  part  of  the 
thought  or  design  of  those  who  suggested  this  enactment.  In 
order  to  promote  our  public  educational  interests  and  to  keep  pace 
with  our  sister  States,  it  was  evident  that  the  school  revenue  must 
be  increased.  The  plan  adopted  for  this  purpose  seemed  to  be  the 
best.  The  revenue  has  been  increased.  It  is  eminently  proper 
and  judicious  to  wait  for  the  expected  improvement.  If  it  come, 
ikm  will  be  the  time  to  consider  whether  the  new  policy  shall  be 
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further  expanded.  By  no  means  would  we  startle  property  to 
antagonism  with  public  schools.  The  former  nourishes  the  latter, 
the  latter  secure  and  refine  the  former.  This  policy  being  entered 
upon,  however,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  continue  the  same  until 
a  satisfactory  test  is  obtained. 

Local  Funds. 

The  fifth  source  of  revenue  is  the  local  funds  or  endowmente 
made  to  towns  or  school  districts  by. the  State  or  by  individaale. 
For  instance,  the  State  sets  apart  one  thousand  acres  in  eaoh 
township,  from  the  Cental  or  sale  of  which  a  school  fund  is  created 
for  that  section  when  it  shall  have,  been  incorporated  as  a  town. 
Suppose  the  reservation  to  be  sold,  while  the  section  is  a  township, 
the  principal  is  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  interest  accumulating. 
These  principals  now  held  by  the  State  amount  to  $125,000. 
While  a  planiation,  the  interest  is  paid  by  the  State.  These  inter- 
ests amounted  to  $1,500  paid  in  1872.  When  the  section  bccomea 
a  town,  the  principal  is  paid  by  the  State  to  the  town — the^  same 
continuing  as  a  permanent  fund,  "  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
annually  aj^plied  to  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  town.'' 
This  is  known  as  the  ministerial  or  school  fund.  Again,  grants  of 
land  have  been  made  by  the  State  to  certain  academies  and 
literary  institutions,  from  the  sales  of  which  funds  have  been 
created,  which,  used  by  the  academies  during  their  flourishing 
period,  have  in  many  instances  been  latterly  diverted  to  the  pab- 
lic  schools,  particularly  to  the  town  or  village  High  School. 
Besides  this,  individuals  have  occasionally  made  bequests  to  towns 
or  to  school  districts,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  annu- 
ally to  the  common  school,  as  for  instance,  the  gift  of  $1,000  State 
of  Maine  bond  by  Mahala  D.  Spaulding  to  District  No.  2,  town  of 
Madison.  The  foregoing  are  given  as  principle  examples  of  the 
local  or  town  school  funds,  the  total  revenue  from  which,  as 
reported  in  1872  to  this  office,  amounted  to  $14,408. 

VOLUNTABT    TaX. 

The  sixth  source  of  school  revenue  consists  in  the  voluntary 
contributions  by  towns,  voted  in  the  annual  town  meeting,  ad- 
ditional to  the  amount  required  by  law,  also  additional  sums  voted 
by  school  districts  to  prolong  the  regular  term.  As  thes6  ad- 
ditional sums  are  merely  voluntary,  their  amount  will  depend  upon 
various  conditions — the  general  educational  interest,  the  activity 
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of  one  or  two  individual  citizens,  the  good  or  poor  scbool  work, 
the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  teachers,  &c.  This  revenue  has 
generally  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
required  by  law.    The  total  excess  reported  this  year  is  $232,406. 

Additional  Revenues. 

Besides  the  revenues  already  mentioned,  which  maybe  regarded 
as  steady  sources,  there  are  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
State  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  salaries  of  State 
Superintendent  and  clerk,  printing  of  annual  school  reports,  circu- 
lars, school  blanks,  postage  and  traveling  expenses  of  Superin- 
tendent— (  See  "Fiscal  Statement.")  Being  annual  appropriations, 
they  can  not  i)e  relied  upon  as  constant.  The  State  also  con- 
tributes more  or  less  yearly  to  various  literary  institutions,  as 
$6,000  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  ;  $20,000 
for  new  Normal  School  building,  Oastine ;  $500  to  High  School, 
Frenchville ;  $200  to  High  School,  Fort  Kent;  $600  to  Maine 
Central  Institute,  ten  years;  $600  to  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  ten 
years ;  $1,800  to  Schools  of  Madawaska  Territory ;  $100  to  library 
of  State  Prison,  and  other  sums  to  academies,  ascertained  by 
reference  to  report  of  State  Treasurer.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  private  generous  deeds  of  the  State,  gifts  quietly  made  in  the 
annual  round,  as  tl)e  beneficent  business  man  unostentatiously 
contributes  to  worthy  objects.  They  are  testimonials  of  the  giving 
heart  of  the  State  community.  The  people  are  Aone  the  poorer 
for  these  benefits.  Certainly,  as  educators,  we  desire  to  express 
our  appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude  for  the  same. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  for  the  present  school  year,  1872,  not  being 
returned  to  ibis  office,  we  must  base  our  analysis  on  expenses  of 

1871,  that  is,  on  the  school  year  from  April  1,  1871,  to  April  1, 

1872,  as  they  appear  on  the  last  returns  of  the  school  officers. 
Aggregate  amount  expended,  $991,607,  classed  as  follows: 

1.  New  school-houses $131,179 

2.  Private  tuition  in  and  out  of  the  State 63,420 

3.  To  prolong  schools 13,164 

4.  Supervision 24,139 

5.  Fuel,  insurance,  &c 76,841 

6.  Wages  and  board  of  teachers 682,864 
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Throwing  out  items  1  and  2,  the  former  being  a  permanent  in- 

yestment,  and  the  latter  a  sam  paid  to  parties  at  present  beyond 

the  control  or  reach  of  the  school  law,  let  us  consider  the  remain- 
ing items. 

Teachers'  Wages. 

The  sum  paid  to  prolong  schools  is  mostly  devoted  to  teachers' 
board  and  wages,  so  that,  adding  this  to  item  6,  the  gross  amount 
expended  in  this  direction  is,  in  round  numbers,  $700,000.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  three-fifths  of  this  sum,  $420,000,  are 
paid  ior  services  of  teachers,  and  two-fiilbhs,  $280,000,*  for  board 
of  same.  At  first  thought  this  seems  to  be  a  large  sum  for  this 
purpose,  indeed  it  is  the  largest  in  the  items  of  expenditures.  A 
further  analysis  will  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  this  sum,  large  as  it 
is  in  the  aggregate,  when  divided  among  the  thousands  of  our 
teachers  and  apportioned  to  the  thousands  of  our  school  districts 
and  separate  schools  and  at  last  refined  to  the  ultimate  particle  of 
a  week's  school  work,  is  reduced  to  meagre  smallness,  as  com- 
pensation for  either  mental  or  physical  labor.  Assuming  that  there 
are  as  many  schools  as  there  are  school-houses,  by  examining 
the  reports  of  the  last  three  years,  which  give  us  returns  from 
every  town  and  plantation,  we  find  that  there  are  4,101  public 
schools  in  the  State.  The  average  length  of  schools  for  the  entire 
year  is  twenty  weeks.  This  will  give  us  82,020  weeks  school 
service  each  year,  for  which,  exclusive  of  board,  is  paid  the  sum 
of  $420,000,  or  $5.12  per  week.  But  in  some  school-houses  there 
are  two  or  more  teachers,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  average 
weekly  pay  for  male  and  female  teachers,  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  this.  In  corroboration  of  this,  by  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive table,  page  54,  Appendix,  and  by  estimates  drawn  therefrom, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  weekly  wages  of  male  and 
female  teachers  is  $4.56.  Further,  by  referring  to  this  same  table, 
it  will  appear  that  the  weekly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the 
State  is  $3.60.  Now  if  a  female  teacher  instruct  both  summer 
and  winter,  the  twenty  weeks  of  the  school  year,  she  will  receive 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $72.  That  is,  if  a  young  woman  come  into 
Maine  to  teach  for  a  living,  each  year  she  will  get  $72  and  her 
board  for  twenty  weeks,  and  for  the  remaining  thirty -two  weeks 
must  pay  $74.24,  the  average  teacher's  board  being  $2.32  per 
week.  See  same  table,  page  54,  Appendix.  She  will,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  be  io  debt  $2.24,  without  paying  one  cent  for  culture, 
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clothing  or  comfort.  In  brief,  the  female  teacher  in  Maine  can 
not  earn  her  living  by  teaching.  Worse  than  this,  the  average 
reported,  $3.60,  is  more  than  the  average  compensation  of  the 
country  teacher,  for  this  weekly  pittance  is  deduced  from  the 
aggregated  averages  of  towns,  villages  and  cities.  Throwing  the 
latter  out  of  the  crucible  and  completing  our  analysis  with 
only  the  first  two  elements  involved,  we  find  that  the  ordinary 
teacher  of  country  village  schools  receives  but  $3.36  per  week 
and  board.  This  compensation  varies  as  follows  in  the  several 
counties : 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  counties  of  Maine,  excluding  the 

fourteen  cities. 


Androcooggio  Coanty $3  32 

Aroostook  "      3  38 

Cumberland  "      3  10 

Franklin  "      2  92 

Hancock  " 3  11 

Kennebec  "     3  56 

Knox  "      3  02 

Lincoln  **      3  85 


Oxford        Conntj $3  01 

Penobscot  "  3  62 

Piscataquis  "  8  U 

Sagadahoc  «•  8  71 

Somerset  "  3  27 

Waldo  «•  2  86 

Washington  ** 8  90 

York  •«  3  9S 


Again,  compare  the  wages  of  teachers  with  the  pay  ceceived  in 
other  departments  of  labor.  I  am  obliged  here  to  draw  my  list 
from  the  valuable  and  suggestive  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  Massachusetts,  as  Maine  has  not  yet  awaken- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  such  inquiries  and  facts  in  their  bearing 
upon  well-being  and  good  government.  From  the  Massachusetts 
report,  1872,  the  following,  is  gleaned. 


AORICULTUBC. 

Average  wages  of  men  per  month 

Average  wagee  of  women  per  month  . . . . 

Domestic  Labor — Htnue  Work. 

Cooks,  per   week 

Chambermaids,  *'        

General  Iloosework,    '*        

Nurseries,  "        

Parlur  Girls,  "         

Table  Girls,  **        

3 


With 
Board. 

Withont 
Board. 

$27  62 
12  17 

7  53 
i  27 

3  48 

4  09 
4  33 
4  43 
6  22 

$44  82 
26  39 

.■     •  .  •  • 

Year's  earn- 
ings, average. 


$316  00 


>    $248  00 
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Average  Wages  of  Females — Concluded. 


Store  aitd  Salooit  Work. 


6«Ie8women,  per  week 
Saloon, 


«< 


Drbssrs  ahd  Cloaks. 
Wholesale,  per  week . 
Cos  torn. 


Ci 


Shirts. 

Cotters,  per  week 

Machine  Operators,  per  week. . 


Designers,        average  per  week . 
Engravers,  **  *• 

Telegraphers,        **  ** 

Organists,  " 

Masio  Teachers,    '* 
Teachers,  "  " 


« 


cc 


Tapestry  Workers,  average  per  week 
Window  Shades,  "  " 

Umbrellas,  etc.,  «•  " 


Printing — Females,  average  per  week 


Carding  room 
Spinning  ** 
Dressing  •* 
Weaving  ** 
Cloth 


Cotton  Factories. 


« 


Woollen  Mills. 


Wool  House . . . 
Carding    room 
Spinning 
Dressing 
Weaving 
Famishing  *' 


fC 

«< 


With 
Board. 


$4  33 


Shoe  Establishments. 


Women . 


Withoat 
Board. 


$6  28 


7  77 
9  93 


10  28 

7  88 

9  00 
12  58 

10  00 
15  86 

11  07 

8  81 

8  00 

8  00 
7  12 

9  36 


5  82 

5  64 

6  60 

7  08 
6  42 


6  60 
5  28 
5  28 
10  80 
16  62 
9  00 


1  44 


Year's  earn- 
ing, average. 


$300  00 
200  00 


440  CO 


450  00 


1 


312  00 


300  00 


350  00 


In  whatever  light  we  view  it,  therefore,  pecuniarily  considered, 
the  business  of  public  school  teaching  presents  no  attractive 
feature.  In  itself,  the  compensation  is  not  sufficient  for  ordinary 
support,  while  compared  with  other  pursuits  it  is  far  inferior.  It 
will  not  surprise  us  to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  general  quality  of 
our  common  school  instruction  is,  on  the  whole,  very  far  from 
being  the  best.  The  experienced,  skilled  teachers,  drift  inevitably 
to  the  best  market,  leaving  us  only  raw  recruits,  without  culture 
or  skill.  Those  even  who  have  an  inclination  to  teaching  in 
preference  to  other  callings,  under  the  "bread-and-butter"  and 
clothing  pressure  are  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  de- 
partments of  labor.     I  regret  to  add  that  in  this  sad  spectacle  of 
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unremunerative  compensation  to  female  teachers,  Maine  holds  a 
very  undesirable  rank  compared  with  her  sister  States.  The  fol- 
lowing has  been  corrected  for  the  year  1811-2  : 

Wages  of  Teachers  per  Month. 


STATES. 


Arkansas 

California 

Gonnecticat . . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana . . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . .    . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada  

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . .  - . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon  . .% 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island.. . . 
South  Carolina. . 
West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Malks. 


$80  00 
81  38 
66  56 

48  35 

37  00 
36  96 
36  00 

112  00 
33  17 
76  44 

*43  00 

49  92 

33  91 
*58  90 

38  00 
157  41 

34  32 
36  09 
57  34 

*63  00 
55  63 

50  00 

40  03 
81  60 

*35  00 
34  00 

41  77 


Feuales. 


$60  00 
62  81 

32  69 
36  66 
28  00 
27  16 
27  80 
76  00 
14  40 

31  67 

27  9i 
22  46 

'29*8i 
107  28 

33  60 
20  71 

32  43 

33  26 

30  00 

31  12 
36  81 

30  50 
27  40 


*  Average  wages  of  Male  and  Female.  * 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  serious  defect  and  discreditable, 
feature  in  our  educational  policy?  Simply,  more  money.  How 
shall  we  obtain  this  ?  First,  bj  larger  appropriations  or  assess- 
ments. Second,  by  the  substitution  of  the  "  town  system  "  in 
place  of  the  ''district"  non-" system,"  now  so  general,  so  as  to 
afford  more  nearly  continuous  annual  employment  to  the  better  class 
of  teachers.  Third,  by  devoting  all  the  money  now  raised  by  law 
for  school  purposes  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  board  and  wages. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  more  than  $75,000 
were  paid  from  the  school  moneys  for  "fuel,  repairs,  insurance/' 
Ac,  daring  the  last  school  year.    This  item  should  be  defrayed 
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by  town  or  school  district  in  the  same  manner  as  "  school- houses 
built/'  and  "supervision,"  by  assessments  on  property  outside  of 
the  regular  school  tax. .  An  amendment  to  Section  5,  School  Laws, 
for  this  purpose,  is  recommended.  It  seems  reasonable  that  while 
the  property  of  the  State  and  of  the  towns  furnishes  the  money 
for  free  tuition,  the  town  or  district  thus  favored  should  provide 
suitable  educatignal  facilities  and  conveniences  at  its  own  expense. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is  reported  to 
be  3.868;  whole  number  in  good  condition,  2,279.  More  than 
one- third  are  reported  as  "  poor.''  When  we  consider  that  the 
standard  of  "good  condition"  is  an  extremely  low  one,  often 
embracing  simply  a  building  with  a  tight  roof,  exterior  walls 
shingled  or  clapboarded,  no  broken  windows,  furniture  poor,  light 
and  ventilation  worse,  u^ly  walls,  patched  plastering,  no  black- 
boards, no  outline  maps,  charts,  globes  or  books  of  reference,  we 
shall  readily  conclude  that  the  "  good  "  school-houses  are  some- 
what less  in  number  than  the  "poor'^  ones.  Observation  cor- 
roborates  this.  Our  people,  however,  are  doing  better  than 
heretofore.  Many  are  doing  the  best  they  can  according  to  their 
ability.  The  "district  system"  stands 'in  the  way  of  better 
school-houses,  as  many  are  so  small  in  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
limited  in  means,  that  it  is  really  a  burden  to  raise  the'  necessary 
funds  to  erect  new  and  suitable  buildings.  The  town  plan  would 
giuerally  lessen  this  burden.  This  fact  has  already  induced 
several  towns  to  abolish  the  former  system  and  to  adopt  the  latter. 
Pembroke  and  Lisbon  have  done  so  with  entrire  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  See  those  towns  in  Appendix,  and  also  special  report 
^from  Lisbon,  under  the  heading  '*  District  System  "  in  this  report. 
The  number  of  new  school-houses  built  last  year  exceeds  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Their  cost,  also,  was  more  in  the  Aggregate, 
but  will  average  about  the  same  for  each  house. 

More  applications  for  designs,  plans  and  specifications,  have 
been  received  at  this  office  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  As 
the  plans  presented  in  the  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent 
the  last  three  years  have  been  oflen  referred  to,  the  same  designs 
are  repeated  in  this  report.  The  principal  points  to  be  attained 
in  a  school-room  are  comfortable  seats,  good  light  at  sides  and 
rear  of  pupils,  windows  curtained  to  prevent  crossed  rays  of  light, 
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and  good  ventilation.  The  room  should  contain  cubic  space  suf- 
ficient to  afford  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  each  person  for 
one  hour.  A  school  of  fifty  persons,  therefore,  will  require  a  room 
fifty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  fift;eeil  high.  If  good  venti- 
lation be  maintained  these  dimension  may  be  reduced.  Rebreathed 
air  is  one  of  the  surest  producers  of  disease.  Its  influence  is  most 
deleterious,  its  approach  on  its  death  errand  is  noiseless,  it  sows 
the  seeds  of  disease  while  lulling  its  victim  to  easy  stupor,  and  at 
last  extinguishes  the  light  of  life  in  the  expiring  flicker  of  thQ 
consumptive's  breath.  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  *he  follow-* 
ing  from  **  Fireside  Science,"  for  the  welfare  of  our  children  at 
school  and  at  home : 

Ventilation, 

•'  It  is  probable  that  impure  or  rebreathed  air  is  the  greatest 
agent  of  evil  in  inducing  and  rendering  fatal  pulmonary  affections. 
The  crowded,  badly  ventilated  school-room,  is  often  the  place 
where,  early  in  life,  rebreathed  air  commences  its  deadly  work. 
Not  one  school-rooip  in  a  hundred,  in  this  country,  is  a  fit  place 
in  which  to  confine  children  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  day.  The 
little  ones  are  herded  together  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  ;  those  of 
tender  years  and  those  more  advanced,  the  feeble  and  the  strong, 
the  sickly  and  the  well,  are  all  subjected  to  the  same  hours  of 
study,  the  same  school^  discipline,  and  all  breathe  the  same  dele- 
terious air.  The  hardy  and  the  strong  may  be  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  poison  ;  the  weak  and  tender  ones  grow  pale  and 
haggard,  and,  struggling  on  through  their  school-days,  live  per- 
haps to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  drop  into  the  consumptive's 
grave.     Will  parents  never  awake  to  the  enormity  of  this  evil  ? 

Small,  ill-ventilated  sleeping-rooms,  in  which  rebreathed  air  is 
ever  present,  are  nurseries  of  consumption.  These  are  not  found 
alone  in  cities  and  large  towns,  or  among  the  poor  and  lowly. 
Well-to-do  farmers'  daughters  and  sons  in  the  country — those  who 
live  among  the  mountains,  where  God's  pure  air  is  wholly  unde- 
filed,  are  often  victims  of  consumption.  How  is  this  explained?^ 
Look  into  their  sleeping-rooms  ;  examine  into  tl^eir  daily  habits  of 
life,  and  the  cause  is  made  plain.  Old-fashioned  fire  places  are 
boarded  up,  rubber  window-strips  and  stoves  have  found  their 
way  into  the  most  retired  nooks  and  comers  of  the  land,  and  the 
imprisoned  mountain  air  is  heated  to  a  high  point,  and  breathed 
over  and  over  during  the  days  and  nights  of  the  long  winter 
months.  It  is  certainly  true  that  girls  in  the  country  take  less 
exercise  in  the  open  air  than  those  residing  in  cities.  They  appear 
to  be  more  afraid  of  pure,  cold  air,  than  city  girls.  Consumption 
is  not  less  rare  among  females  in  the  country  than  in  cities,  in  the 
present  age.  It  was  not  so  formerly.  The  declarations  of  grand- 
mothers and  old  physicians  go  to  show  that  fifty  years  ago  con- 
smmption  was  hardly  known  in  the  rural  districts.    The  winds 
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whistled  through  the  dwellings  then,  and  the  fires  blazed  and 
roared  upon  the  hearth.  Half  the  tirao,  in  the  cold  winters, 
'  the  backs  of  the  inmates  were  freezing,  while  the  front  parts  of 
the  person  were  roasting ;'  and  yet  there  were  less  rheumatism 
than  now,  and  no  consumption. 

Whilst  we  have  made  changes  in  dwellings,  workshops  and 
public  buildings,  which  operate  to  sadly  deteriorate  and  confine 
the  interior  air,  the  outside  atmosphere  is  just  as  pure,  just  as 
healthful,  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  adopt  means  to 
secure  a  full  measure  of  this  '  pabulum  of  life,'  clear,  undiluted, 
uncontaminated,  day  and  night,  during  the  hours  of  sleep  and 
study.  Let  us  live  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  measure  of  health  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  life  pro- 
longed.'' 

I  need  not  here  present  the  various  methods  of  ventilation. 
Reference  is  made  to  my  preceding  reports,  particularly  to  thai  of 
1871,  and  to  some  of  the  new  school  edifices  in  the  State,  among 
which,  the  new  Intermediate  school-house,  Brunswick,  is  one  of 
the  best. 


SUPERVISION.       . 

•  All  departments  of  labor  recognize  the  two  facts  or  necessities 
of  common  laborers  or  operatives,  and  of  agents,  overseers  or 
inspectors.  That  is,  there  must  be  two  classes  of  laborers,  those 
who  do  the  work  and  those  who  direct  hoiv  it  shall  be  done.  The 
former  are  operatives,  the  latter  are  overseers — supervisors. 
Common  school  work  is  no  exception  to  the  laws  governing  the 
labor  of  the  world.  The  ship  must  have  its  master,  its  sub- 
masters  or  mates,  and  its  working  crew.  The  cotton  factory  must 
have  its  agent,  its  overseers,  sundry  other  "  head-men,"  and  its 
little  host  of  "  operatives."  The  saw  mill  must  have  its  chief,  its 
"head-stock"  man,  '* tail-stock"  man,  and  its  common  '* mill-men." 
The  school-room  must  have  its  operatives — the  teachers,  and  their 
superiors — the  town  school  oflScers.  Were  only  the  towns  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  youth,  the  list  of  oflScers  would  probably 
close  here.  But  the  State  rightly  claims  that  the  whole  State 
community  has  a  vital  interest  in  securing  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens  ;  has  a  right  and  a  duty  in  the  matter,  and  so  decrees  that 
education  shall  be.  Hence  follows  a  State  system  of  public 
instruction,  implying  legislative  acts  or  school  laws  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  definite  educational  purposes.  To  see  that 
these  laws  are  properly  carried  out,  to  observe  their  bearings  and 
influences,  to  provide  proper  blanks  for  school  oflScers,  to  receive 
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and  compile  their  reports  and  to  present  school  statistics,  to 
investigate  the  school  systems  of  other  States  and  Nations,  and 
to  make  suggestions  bearing  upon  this  important  public  interest, 
Boards  of  Education  and  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  are  estab- 
lished. Such  boards  of  officers  represent  the  supervision  which 
the  State  exercises  in  this  department  of  work.  Ilence,  we  have 
two  kinds  of  supervision,  town  and  State.  In  some  of  the  States 
an  intermediate  agency  is  employed,  termed  district  commission 
or  county  supervision.  For  the  purpose  of  consideration  in  this 
report,  I  shall  present  them  in  the  following  order :  1st,  Town  or 
City  Supervision ;  2d,  State  Supervision ;  and  3d,  County  or  Dis- 
trict Supervision. 

Town  an»  Cfty  Supervision. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  town  supervision  of  schools  is 
reported  to  be  $24,139.  This  is  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  current 
school  expenditures.  This  amount  is  paid  for  the  supervision  of 
4,101  schools;  or,  allowing  two  terms  annually,  for  8,202  school 
terms,  or  82,020  weeks  of  school.  This  gives  $3.00  for  super- 
vision to  each  term.  Some  towns,  however,  pay  much  more  than 
others.  The  following  list  embraces  all  that  pay  $200  and  upward 
annually  for  school  supervision  : 


School  Houses. 

Auburn...- $500 28 

Lewiston 2,000 30 

Portland 300 13 

Augusta 300 29 

Gardiner 226 16 

Waterville 200 19 


School  Houses. 

Rockland $600 11 

Waldoboro' . . . .   211 32 

Bangor 1,360 34 

Bath 600 17 

Calais 600 13 

Saco 289 16 


The  total  paid  by  these  twelve  towns  is  $6,985  for  514  terms. 
This  will  leave  $17,154  for  7,688  terms,  or  $2.23  as  the  ordinary 
compensation  per  term  in  400  towns  of  the  State.  The  law 
requires  that  "  one  or  more  of  the  school  committee  shall  visit 
each  school  at  least  twice  in  summer  and  twice  in  winter,"  mean- 
ing, I  presume,  twice  each  school  term.  If  the  visitations  are 
made  by  a  single  person,  this  would  afford  a  fair  compensation, 
provided  the  traveling  expenses  were  paid  in  addition  to  this, 
Generally  the  school  inspector  cannot  visit  more  than  two  schools 
each  day,  if  he  proposes  to  do  his  work  well ;  and  for  this  service, 
on  the  above  calculation,  he  would  receive  $2.23.  The  average 
traveling  expenses,  team,  &c.,  may  reasonably  be  placed  at  $1.50, 
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oertainly  not  less  than  this  per  diem.  For  his  professional  day's 
service,  therefore,  he  will  realize  the  sum  of  73  cents !  The  statute 
however  allows  school  committees  and  supervisors  to  charge  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day  and  all  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
Evidently  that  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  minimum 
amount  contemplated  by  the  law  for  this  service  has  never  been 
paid  by  the  towns.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First, 
there  is  often  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  school  in- 
spection. Many  persons  prefer  to  be  "let  alone.''  The  school 
belongs  to  "our  district,"  they  say.  "We  hire  our  own  teachers  and 
we  know  what  kind  of  a  school  we  want.  If  any  trouble  arises, — 
any  stubborn  case  of  insubordination, — any  difficulty  that  we  can- 
not settle  among  ourselves,  we  will  send  for  you^  Meanwhile 
you  can  attend  to  your  personal  business."  Sometimes  this  dis- 
position extends  over  an  entire  town,  and  the  annual  March  meet- 
ing will  witness  a  vote  that  "the  school-committee  of  this  town 
are  hereby  instructed  not  to  visit  the  public  schools  the  coming 
year,  except  when  summoned."  Again,  there  has  existed  a  feel- 
ing that  some  or  all  members  of  the  committee  have  visited  schools 
oftener  than  duty  or  necessity  required,  possibly  with  an  eye  upon 
the  "fee"  as  well,  as  upon  th6  school.  The  final  result  is  an 
unpleasant  discussion  over  the  "bill"  of  the  committee  at  the 
"  March  meeting." 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  very  common  impression  that 
the  "committee-men"  did  not  know  much  more  about  schools  and 
methods  of  teaching  than  some  other  people, — that  they  have  not 
kept  themselves  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  educational 
progress, — that  they  were  behind  the  teachers  in  the  "  theory  and 
art  of  teaching,"  and  "  school  economy"  generally,  and  therefore 
that  their  labors  or  visits  were  of  but  little  value  to  the  school ; 
sometimes  even  a  hindrance  to  its  progress,  in  repressing  "new 
ways"  in  teaching,  and  in  calling  back  the  " old."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  committee-man"  has  often  felt  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  appreciated, — that  he  was  expected  to  give  his  time  and 
services  as  a  matter  of  charity, — that  he  was  considered  as  assum- 
ing too  much  "  authority,"  putting  on  "  official  airs."  His  labors 
were  well  intended,  but  not  well  received.  Whatever  these  feel- 
ings may  be  on  both  sides,  bluntly  expressed  in  some  instances, 
thoroughly  felt  in  other  cases,  the  fact  is  that  the  service  generally 
has  been  poorly,  reluctantly  padd,  and  consequently  has  been 
poorly,  hesitatingly  performed.    We  need  in  our  school-woric 
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more  thorough  and  better  paid  supervision.  The  faithful  teacher 
asks  for  it,  that  his  good  work  may  be  appreciated.  The  inex- 
perienced and  indifferent  need  it,  that  they  may  either  be  directed 
and  corrected  or  discharged  from  their  responsible  office.  The 
school  system  itself  demands  this  inspection,  or  public  instruction 
will  prove  far  inferior  to  private.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  with  a  view  to  improve  this  element  in  our  school  system. 

First,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made,  and  in  business  is  made, 
between  agencies  of  authority  and  agencies  of  execution.  In  a 
bank  corporation,  the  directors  hold  the  power ,  the  cashier  is  the 
executive  officer.  The  latter  is  responsible  to  the  former,  and  they 
in  turn  are  subject  to  the  stockholders.  In  school  matters,  the 
committee  h<fld  the  power,  delegated  by  the  town.  This  is  well. 
These  officers  ought  to  hold  the  authority,  ought  to  examine  and 
qualify  teachers,  ought  tx)  employ  them,  ought  to  consider  all 
cases  of  insubordination  in  school,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
expelling  pupils  and  dismissing  teachers  for  good  cause.  But  the 
inspection  of  schools  should  be  done  by  a  single  individual.  He 
may  be  a  member  of  the  committee.  Better,  however,  that  he  be 
selected  by  the  committee  outside  of  that  body,  and  thus  two  or 
more  towns  could  unite  upon  one  person  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  experience,  while  the  inspector  thus  selected  would  have 
continuous  employment  and  satisfactory  remuneration.  The  pres- 
ent custom  of  dividing  a  town  into  three  sections  and  assigning 
one  portion  of  the  town  to  one  member  of  the  board,  a  second  to 
another,  and  the  remainder  to  a  third,  should  be  abandoned.  These 
gentlemen  do  not  have  the  same  standard  for  a  "  good  school." 
Hence  their  annual  reports  will  be  unjust  both  to  school  and  to 
teacher.  What  would  be  represented  as  a  good  school  in  one  section 
of  the  town,  might  be  considered  as  medium  or  inferior  under  the 
observation  and  inspection  of  another  member  of  same  committee. 
We  therefore  have  neither  unity  of  work,  nor  j[ustness^f  expression 
in  the  annual  report.  One  man  (or  woman)  should  perform  the  en- 
tire work  of  school  inspection  in  a  town  or  city.  Educators  agree 
upon  this  point.  The  testimony,  of  the  School  Committee  of  Lew- 
iston — fourteen  members — is  here  presented:  "We  regard  the 
BQCcesB  of  the  plan  of  having  a  single  mind  to  superintend  the 
schools  of  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee, 
as  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  it  should  on  no  account  be  laid 
aside.  No  department  of  the  city  administration  is  so  important 
and  embraces  so  feur-reaching  interests  as  this ;  none  demands  so 
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careful,  constant  and  intelligent  superintendence  to  secure  the 
best  results.  As  we  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  remark,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  any  school  board,  composed  of  however 
intelligent  and  earnest  men,  having  each  his  own  private  business 
to  attend  to,  can  alone  properly  care  for  the  school  interests  of  a 
city  of  so  large  a  population  as  Lewiston.  Nothing  short  of  the 
employment  of  one  man  of  ample  qualifications,  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  this  work,  can  secure  adequate  results.  We  repeat 
therefore  that  Lewiston  cannot  afford  hereafter  to  dispense  with  so 
much  needed  an  oflScer  as  a  Superintendent  of  Schools."  This  is 
a  vitally,  weak  point  in  the  educational  work  of  most  of  our  four- 
teen cities  in  Maine.  By  reference  to  page  39,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lewiston  (|2,000)  and  Bangor  ($1,360)  alone  pajknything  like 
an  adequate  sum  for  this  necessary  service.  I  trust  that  our  other 
cities  and  towns  will  imitate  the  good  example  set  by  these  two. 

Again,  the  school  inspector  should  be  continued  in  office  or 
in  the  business  as  long  as  possible.  This  presumes,  of  course, 
that  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  work.  lie  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  election,  thus  rotating  experience  out  and  inex- 
perience in.  The  business  of  school  supervision  is  one  that  de- 
mands a  large,  broad,  generous  culture, — a  ripe  experience, 
ready  executive  ability,  and  the  finest  discernment  and  tact  to 
meet  the  various  conditions  of  school-work,  and  to  mould  and 
transform,  without  destroying  the  interest  of  scholars  and  parents 
and  discouraging  the  teacher.  This  implies  a  life-work,  and  is 
completely  annulled  when  shifted  annually  from  one  person  to 
another.  We  trust  that  the  town  or  towns  will  soon  abandon 
the  present  division  and  sub-division  of  this  important  trust,  and 
will  devolve  the  work  of  school  inspection  upon  a  single  compe- 
tent person,  with  adequate  remuneration. 

A  few  words  should  be  added  here  in  relation  to  the  present 
qualificationsiof  the  school  committees  for  their  offices.  Generally 
they  are  not  qualified  for  the  positions  held  by  them.  I  know  that 
they  feel  that  they  are  not.  Generally  selected  from  the  profes- 
sions, because  they  are  superior  io  point  of  culture  or  scholarship 
to  the  general  community,  they  perform  tolerably  well  the  duty 
of  examining  teachers,  ascertaining  their  general  literary  qualifi- 
cations, and-  granting  or  withholding  the  necessary  certificate. 
They  know  but  little  of  the  executive  ability  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school-room.  This  can  be  ascertained  only  by  personal  visitation 
while  the  school  is  in  session.    The  doctor,  ( one  member  of  the 
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committee,)  in  his  rounds  of  visitation  to4^he  sick,  has  but  little 
time  for  this.     Thie  lawyer,  (  another  member,)  busy  with   deeds 
and  court  documents  in  his  own  office,  finds  more  congenial  em- 
ployment and  better  pay  out  of  school  than  in  it,  and  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  enter   the  school-room   unless  some  "  trouble '' 
summons  him  ther^.     The  clergyman,  (third  member,)  is  tired 
Monday,  because  he  preached  Sunday,  and  is  more  weary  Tuesday 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  two  sermons  he  must  write  for  the  next 
Sabbath  ;  besides,   pastoral  duties  must  be  attended  to.     And, 
yidced,  it  must  be  said  that  even  if  one  or  all  of  these  gentlemen 
do  visit  the  school,  they  simply  visit  it,  they  look  at  the  school, 
not  into  and  through  it  with  a  sharp  eye  and  a  master's  intro- 
spection.    Tie  teacher  is  complimented  for  her  good  work,  but  is 
not  corrected  in  her  poor  work.     The   ready  recitations  of  the 
bright  scholars  draw  an  approving  smile,  while  no  measures  are 
suggested  to  awaken  the  interest  and  draw  out  the  abilities  of  the 
moderate  and   sluggish   pupil.     "  Irrepressible "  arithmetic   and 
parsing  are  allowed  to  absorb  the  larger  part  of  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  school ;  no  change  is  made  in  tha  course  of  study 
in  favor  of  object  and  oral  instruction,  free-hand  drawing,  and  the 
elements  of  natural  science  and  of  physiology.     No  reduction  is 
*made  in  the  too  numerous  classes,  while  diversity  of  text-books  is 
corrected  to  the  extent  of  a  suggestion  that  the  scholars  ought 
not  to  have  so  many  different  books.     No  fresh  element  of  *'  new 
methods ''  signalizes  the  inspection  of  the  school  examiner,  and 
so  the  untaught  multitude  plod  on.     This  is  the  general  experi- 
ence,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  here  in  contemptuous  disparagement 
of  service  rendered  by  committees,  but  as  a  statement  of  the  fact, 
patent  to  observers,  acknowledged  by  committees  themselves,  and 
known  and  felt  by  the  community.     The  remedy  must  be  sought 
in  some  additional  agency,  such  as  county  or  district  supervision. 
With  all  these  short-comings,  inherent  in  a  system  of  divided 
responsiblity,  feeble  sympathy  and  poor  pay,  the  services  of  the 
town  committees  are  valuable, — the   office   as   representing  the 
town  in  its  watchful  care  over  the  youth,  is  indispensable.     For 
ordinary  educational  interests  the  committees  generally  are  com- 
posed of  the  best  men  in  town.     The  clerical,  statistical  part  of 
their  duties  are  performed  with  fair  accuracy.     The  returns  have 
been  promptly  made  to  this  office  in  a  majority  of  cases.     A  few 
towns  will  lose  pecuniarily  by  the  negligence  of  these  officers. 
In  extenuation  of  this  neglect,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  this  is  due 
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largely  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  district  agents  to  make  the 
proper  returns  required  by  law  to  the  committees  or  supervisors. 
In  my  personal  intercourse  with  the  school  oflScers,  at  teachers' 
institutes,  in  educational  conventions,  school  visitations,  &c.,  the 
warmest  sympathy  and  heartiest  encouragement  have  been  extended 
by  these  gentlemen.  I  know  that  their  heart  and  head  are  right  in 
this  noble  cause.  The  following  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
the  official  returns  to  this  office,  and  are  here  presented  as  indi- 
cating the  opinions  and  requests  of  that  portion  of  our  active 
citizens,  who,  more  than  any  others,  are  brought  into  direci 
contact  with  our  public  school  system. 

Can  you  Suggest  any  Amendments  to  the  School  Laws  of  the 
State  ? 

.  Lisbon — Something  should  be  done  to  allow  committees  to 
take  more  prompt  action  in  regard  to  disorderly  scholars.  Under 
the  present  law  the  mischief  is  done  before  the  committees  reach 
the  case.  Then  the  whole  school  is  disturbed  by  an  investi- 
gation, and  if  the  scholar  is  expelled,  there  is  never  any  end  to 
the  ill-feeling  engendered.  This  might  be  easily  remedied  by 
giving  committees  power  to  suspend  scholars  on  complaint  of  the 
teacher,  and  restore  them  on  evidence  of  repentance,  without 
making  the  matter  so  public,  and  causing  everybody  to  take  sides 
in  the  case. 

Leeds — Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Livermore — Committees  should  employ  teachers. 

Minot — State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Poland — Add  to  that  Section,  as  to  which  town  shall  have  juris- 
diction where  a  school  district  is  formed  from  two  or  more  towns, 
the  following  words,  to  wit :  "  And  when  the  school-houses  of  the 
district  are  not  in  one  town,  then  the  jurisdiction  shall  belong  to 
the  oldest  town.'' 

DaUon — Revive  county  supervision. 

Fori  Kent — Restore  the  supervisor  system.  . 

Littlelon — S.  S.  Committee  should  employ  teachers. 

Presque  Isle — Have  towns  own  and  control  the  school-houses. 
A  return  to  county  supervisor.     Compulsory  attendance. 

Alva  pi. — We  think  it  a  great  mistake  abolishing  the  office  of 
county  supervisors.  We  also  think  it  much  better  for  S.  S.  Com- 
mittees to  employ  teachers  in  all  cases. 

Crystal  pL — Compulsory  attendance. 

Casco — State  uniformity  of  text-books.  Apportion  school  money 
in  districts  according  to  attendance. 

Cumberland — I  would  suggest  that  there  be  provision  for  a  more 
equal  division  of  the  school  money.     Every  school  should  have  at 
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least  16  weeks  school,  and  $150  to  expend.     Some  of  oar  districts 
draw  $336,  while  others  draw  $50.     The   10  per  cent,  does  not 

five  enough.  The  larger  districts  have  the  advantage.  One  paid 
60  per  mouth,  while  another  smaller  one  could  pay  but  $20  for  a 
male  teacher.  A  wrong  to  him  and  to  the  district.  Give  us  20 
per  cent,  to  divide  among  the  smaller  districts. 

Falmouth — Compulsory  attendance.  State  uniformity  of  text- 
books, including  cities. 

Gray — Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Harpswell—^t^te  uniformity  of  text-books ;  towns  to  furnish 
the  same.     Not  more  than  four  grades  of  readers. 

Harrison — Five  assistant  superintendents  with  an  increased  per 
diem  pay  of  town  superintendents.  As  long  as  towns  refuse  to 
pay  their  supefintendents  enough  to  pay  their  horse  hire,  it  is  of 
but  little  use  for  State  or  County  -Supervisors  to  attempt  to  spur 
them  into  activity.     The  thing  toill  drag, 

Pownal — There  ought  to  be  a  law  relating  to  obstinately  diso- 
bedient scholars,  giving  the  school  committee  or  the  municipal 
ofiBcers  power  to  place  them  in  the  Reform  School ;  and  that  said 
law  should  be  obligatory  on  said  officers. 

Windham — Uniformity  of  text>books  published  by  the  State. 
A  law  to  compel  children  to  attend  school  three  months  during  the 
year,  the  ages  of  12  and  14  included. 

Yarmouth — Make  it  the  duty  of  some  officer  to  see  that  school 
agents  do  their  duty. 

A\:on — Uniformity  of  text-books ;  also  a  law  to  compel  scholars 
to  attend  school. 

Chesterville — All  school-houses  should  be  built  and  owned  by 
the  town,  instead  of  by  school  districts,  as  now  authorized  by  law, 
thereby  avoiding  all  district  controversy. 

Jay — Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Kingfield — Restore  County  Supervisors. 

Phillips — A  law  compelling  the  punctual  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  and  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  parents  and  guardians  for  neglect  to  send  children 
of  the  above  age  to  school. 

Weld — Compulsory  {Attendance,  uniformity  of  text-books,  and 
hiring  of  teachers  by  S  S.  Committee  ;  our  schools  certainly  were 
better  the  year  when  this  was  done,  than  before  or  since. 

WiUon — The  town  is  unanimous  for  uniformity  of  "text-books." 

Easthrook — To  provide  text-books  at  the  expense  of  town  or  State. 

Franklin — State  uniformity  of  text-books,  free  high  schools  and 
compulsory  attendance. 

Oouldshoro^ — I  would  have  the  committee  select  and  hire  teach- 
ers, and  compel  scholars  to  attend  school. 

Hancock — School  books  furnished  by  the  State.  A  county 
committee  of  three  or  more  to  take  the  place  of  county  supervisojrs. 
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Abolish  town  committees,  and  put  the  whole  supervision  of  schools 
into  the  hands  of  said  county  committee  ;  let  certificates  given  by 
Baid  committee  hold  good  within  the  county  for  at  least  three 
years.  School  money  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  schol- 
ars within  the  district. 

Penobscot — A  law,  with  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  on  the  assess- 
ors, for  drawing  orders  on  town  treasurer  in  favor  of  teachers  who 
do  not  send  in  their  registers  to  the  proper  officers,  completed  and 
signed . 

Sullivan — Abolish  the  district  system,  at  least  so  far  as  school 
agents  hiring  teachers  is  concerned  ;  also  uniformity  of  text-books 
is  needed  here,  which  we  never  shall  have,  unless  regulated  by 
the  State. 

Long  Island  pi. — State  uniformity  of  text-Looks. 

Swanks  Island  pZ.— State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

No.  10  pi. — Compulsory  attendance. 

Augusta — A  law  compelling  all  children  to  attend  some  school 
a  portion  of  the  year. 

Chelsea — Compulsory  attendance.  We  need  better  teachers. 
Teachers  need  to  see  the  importance  of  attending  Normal  Schools 
and  Institutes,  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work. 

China — Uniformity  of  text-books,  better  teachers,  and  better 
supervision. 

Clinton — Uniformity  of  text-books.  That  we  have  county  com- 
missioners (or  officers)  to  establish  the  bounds  of  districts,  or 
dispense  with  the  present  district  system,  thereby  ridding  our 
State  of  those  too  common  nuisances — small  schools.  That  teach- 
ers wlio  neglect  to  present  themselves  at  the  regular  examination 
shall  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  examination. 

Gardiner — The  Prussian  system  of  compelling  attendance  until 
the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

Litchfield — The  amendment  passed  last  winter  regarding  the 
duties  of  school  agents  is  not  right,  or  it  only  applies  when  agents 
are  also  employed;  consequently  we  have  no  notice  when  the 
committee  select  teachers.  In  order  to  make  things  harmonize, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  agents  to  notify  committee  of  the  desire 
of  their  several  districts,  as  to  time  of  setting  up  schools,  &c. 

Monmouth — Compulsory  attendance  of  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  sixteen  years. 

Sidney — Uniformity  of  text  books.  Authorize  the  S.  S.  Com- 
mittee to  hire  teachers.  If  a  school  agent  neglects  to  do  his  duty, 
make  penalty  five  dollars,  to  be  added  to  his  money  tax.  • 

Vassalboro' — That  there  be  a  fine  attached  to  the  failure  of 
agents  making  their  reports  to  S.  S.  Committee  of  the  name  and 
age  of  scholars  in  their  district. 

Vienna — A  re-enactment  of  the  county  supervisor  law. 

Wayne — Restore  county  supervision. 
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West  Oardiner — Abolish  the  district  system,  and  have  State 
nniformity  of  text-books. 

Winslow — Compel  districts  to  hold  their  annual  meeting's  in 
March  and  the  agents  to  make  their  returns  by  the  15th  of  April. 
Let  the  employment  of  teachers  be  intrusted  to  a  committee  in 
cities  and  large  villages,  but  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
agents  in  the  more  thinly  eettled  districts.  Let  the  school  money 
be  apportioned  so  as  to  give  each  scholar  an  equal  amount  of 
schooling,  instead  of  25  or  30  days>  to  one  district  and  90  or  100 
in  another.     Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Winthrop — Compulsory  attendance. 

Camden — A  practical  truant  law  for  villages.  Compulsory 
attendance  and  State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Thomaston — Allow  superintending  school  committees  more  pay. 
A  more  rigorous  and  severe  truant  law,  to  be  vigorously  enforced. 

Boothbay — Compulsory  attendance  of  all  scholars  between  seven 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  law  to  punish  truancy. 

Damariscotta — S.  S.  Committee  and  Supervisors  to  employ 
teachers.     Compulsory  attendance. 

Dresden — A  penal  statute  against  selectmen  of  towns  and  city 
authorities  granting  any  order  to  teachers  for  their  services,  who 
have  not  returned  their  school  registers  as  required  by  law,  notice 
of  which  shall  be  given  said  selectmen  and  authorities  by  the  S. 
S.  Committee  or  Supervisor  in  writing ;  for  the  reason  that  select- 
men have  granted  orders  to  teachers  who  have  made  no  return  of 
their  registers,  and  teachers  care  not  a  fig  after  receiving  their 
orders,  thus  causing  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  to  the  S.  S.  Com- 
mittee in  making  up  their  returns  to  State  Superintendent. 

Jefferson — Uniformity  of  text-books  by  legislative  authority 
throughout  the  State ;  what  series,  to  be  designated  by  State 
Superintendent,  with  such  assistance  as  he  may  desire  to  call. 

Newcastle — More  salary  for  the  supervisors  and  teachers,  and 
nniCormity  of  text-books. 

Nobleboro* — Require  the  agents  to  be  chosen  in  March,  ( instead 
of*  March  or  April,")  and  to  make  their  returns  to  the  S.  S.  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  the  10th  of  April.    * 

Somermlle — Enforce  the  present  laws. 

Wisca^ei — State  aid  to  graded  schools. 

Bethel — A  law  for  compulsory  attendance  of  scholars.  Some 
agency  which  shall  confer  with  S.  S.  Committees  and  of  the  several 
towns  one  or  more  times  each  year  for  their  improvement. 

Denmark — A  prompt  return  to  the  system  of  county  supervisor- 
ship,  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  more  stringent  truant  law. 

Grafton — An  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  State,  would  be  quite  as  timely,  show  as 
much  legislative  wisdom,  and  be  of  as  much  public  benefit,  as  to 
endow  colleges,  seminaries  and  academies,  that  seem  to  be  for  the 
children  of  a  class  who  are  able  to  support  those  institutioBS  with- 
out State  aid. 
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Eiram — The  census  of  scholars  to  be  taken  by  the  Selectmen  ' 
when  they  take  the  inventory ;  and  it  should  be  taken  May  lit, 
when  nearly  all  scholars  will  have  settled',  or  located  where  they 
are  to  remain  and  attend  school  during  the  year.  This  will  secare 
the  money  of  many  scholars  where  they  attend  school.  Aboliab 
the  district  system.  Increase  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  towns  to 
$1.25.  Pass  a  general  truant  law,  and  make  the  dry  bones  of  idle^ 
ness,  stinginess  and  old  fogyism  rattle.  The  tax-payers  having 
paid  taxes  to  build  bridges,  repair  roads  or  educate  children,  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  properly  applied  for  the  purpoao 
indicated,  and  the  scholars  compelled  to  attend  school. 

Mason — Restore  the  county  supervisor  system,  or  abolish  aU 
laws  relating  to  schools. 

Mexico — Yes ;  carry  out  the  plan  recommended  by  you  in  a 
circular  I  have  seen,  doing  away  with  the  district  system. 

Oxford — State  uniformity  of  school-books.  Compulsory  at* 
tendance.  A  law  imposing  penalties  on  district  agents  for  wilfal 
neglect  of  duty  in  failing  to  make  the  proper  returns  as  required 
by  law. 

Paris — Abolition  of  districts.     Compulsory  attendance. 

Slow — Uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  State,  and  a 
compulsory  attendance. 

Sweden — Uniformity  of  text-books.  Compulsory  attendance  of 
scholars  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 

Walerford — Compulsory  attendance  upon  those  scholars  who 
are  themselves  disinclined  to  attend  school,  or  whose  parents  take 
no  interest  or  make  no  effort  to  send  them. 

Milton  pi, — We  have  some  scholars  that  do  not  attend  school  on 
account  of  their  parents  not  being  able  to  clothe  thetp  suitably; 
for  this  reason  and  some  others,  we  are  in  favor  of  compulsoiy 
attendance,  with  power  to  clothe  and  furnish  books,  &c.,  at  the 
expense  of  towns  and  plantations. 

Bradford — Yes ;  uniformity  of  text-books,  at  least,  in  each 
county,  if  not  the  State,  and  that  they  be  furnished  by  the  State. 
The  State  has  an  equal  interest  with  the  parent  in  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  there  is- no  reason  why  the  cost  of  text-books 
should  not  be  shared  equally,  as  now  the  burden  rests  heaviest 
upon  poor  parents. 

Bradley — Compel  habitual  truants  to  attend  school  three  months 
per  year. 

Burlington — Compulsory  attendance,  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  State,  and  that  all  school  property  be  owned  by  the 
town,  and  schools  regulated  by  the  town  and  S.  S.  Committee. 

Greenbush — Compulsory  attendance  for  those  scholars  that  the 
law  compels  us  to  be  taxed  for ;  that  is,  reckon  only  those  as 
scholars  who  attend  school.  We  might  as  well  put  in  our  horses 
and  hogs  to  draw  money,  as  to  put  in  those  that  do  not  attend 
school.  Why  compel  us  to  raise  money  for  children  who  do  not 
and  will  not  go  to  school  7 


Hampden — A  return  to  a  system  of  county  supervision  similttr 
tD  that  abolished  by  the  ''parliamentam  indoctum/'  which  dia» 
g^raced  the  State  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Mudson — Support  the  schools  wholly  by  the  State,  in  place  of  a 
town  tax  for  that  purpose. 

Kenduskeag — Abolish  the  district  system  entirely;  districts  an 
a  costly  and  entirely  useless  incumbrance.  Towns,  whether  di9» 
tricted  or  not,  should  support  all  the  schools,  and  build  and  main- 
tain M  school-houses.  Districts,  as  such,  should  be  in  no  sense> 
or  for  any  purpose,  a  corporate  body.  Towns  should  be  compelled 
to  give  all  scholars  equal  length  of  schools,  not  discrimiaatiDg  in 
favor  or  against  any  districts  by  giving  to  one  district  greater 
length  of  school-terms  than  another.  When  school  districts  aro 
abolished,  the  school  property  should  be  vested  unqualifiedly  in 
the  town,  instead  of  being  assessed  and  divided,  and  if  the  town 
re-districts  the  town  afterward,  it  should  furnish  each  district  with 
a  suitable  school-house ;  this  would  avoid  the  friction  likely  to 
arise  under  the  present  law  from  want  of  harmony  of  action  in  the 
several  districts  abolished.  Repeal  the  last  clause  of  Section  40 
of  the  School  Laws,  which  provides  for  forfeiture  of  the  school 
house,  as  it  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  abolishing  the  school 
district  system  by  towns.  Towns  should  be  required  by  law  to 
print  the  reports  of  school  officers  with  the  financial  reports  of  the 
town,  so  that  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  town  meeting.  Make  the  school  age  from  five  to 
^ghteen  years. 

Lagrange — Yes ;  a  law  establishing  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  State  ;  said  books  to  be  printed  ujider  the  sapev^ 
Tision  pf  State  officers. 

Lee — Give  us  State  uniformity  of  text-books,  at  lowest  possibb 
price.  Abolish  the  district  system ;  put  the  employment  of  teachers 
into  the  hands  of  S.  S.  Committee.  Give  us  again  county  supev* 
vision,  two  at  least  for  Penobscot  county,  so  that  their  influence 
may  be  felt  in  the  more  remote  places. 

Levant — Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Mount  Chase — Yes ;  uniformity  of  text-books,  the  same  to  ha 
fcmished  at  cost  by  the  State. 

Orono — Yes ;  but  what's  the  use  ? 

Orringion — Uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  State. 

Abbot — Do  away  with  the  district  system.  Restore  coiml|F 
sapervision. 

Parkman — As  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  address  yoa,  I 
would  have  a  law  leaving  it  entirely  to  State  Superintendwii 
to  have  the  entire  control  of  onr  schools  as  long  as  there  is  aojf 
fiarieton  blood  led.  Uniformity  of  text-books,  county  supervision^ 
compulsory  attendance,  and  all  other  things*,  necessary  to  maka 
gpod  scholars.  ' 
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Arrowsic — 1.  State  uniformity  of  text-books.  2.  School  age 
from  six  to  eighteen,  but  permit  scholars  over  eighteen  to  attend 
school  if  well  disposed.     3.  Compulsory  attendance. 

Phipsburg — Let  the  State  antborities  have  more  power  in  regard 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money.  Provide  by  law  that 
Bchool  district  meetings  for  the  choice  of  agents  shall  require  a 
majority  of  legal  voters  in  the  dietrict  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
business. 

West  Bath — State  uniformity  of  text- books.  No  child  under  six 
years  of  age  to  attend  school.  A  penalty  on  agents  for  neglect  of 
duty,  or  abolish  the  system. 

Alliens — A  law  that  will  secure  regular  and  constant  attendance; 
a  law  to  encourage  the  building  of  school-houses ;  a  law  that  gifts 
from  the  State  shall  go  to  aid  common  schools,  and  not  particular 
institutions ;  a  more  stringent  law  for  the  protection  of  school- 
houses. 

Bingham — Would  have  committee  hire  teachers. 

BriglUon — I  would  suggest  a  uniformity  of  books  throughout 
the  State ;  and  that  the  supervisor  or  committee  should  proceed 
the  15th  day  of  April  in  each  year  to  take  the  number  of  scholars 
in  each  district  that  were  not  furnished  before  that  day,  that 
he  may  have  report  iu  by  the  first  day  of  May. 

Cambridge — Yes,  I  can.  'Keep  that  Carleton  at  home,  and  do 
over  again  what  he  and  other  Buch  school  men  undid.  I  suggest 
that  we,  as  a  State,  **  go  forward,''  and  take  a  stand  and  rank  with 
our  sister  States — Mass.,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  others.  I  am 
ashamed,  all  the  time  ashamed,  that  we  are  twenty-five  years 
behind  other  States.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  what  we  need  in 
this  State,  in  order  to  rank  with  other  States  in  public  education, 
is  to  adopt  the  improvements  they  have  made.  Why  do  we  per- 
sist in  keeping  so  far  behind  them  f  Why  don't  w<5  come  up  into 
front  rank  among  them  ?  Why  don't  we  know  our  own  interests 
as  a  State  ?  Why  will  we  so  crush  our  educators, — those  who  are 
laboring  and  striving  to  lift  us  up  ?  Why  will  we  not  come  to 
their  aid,  and  hold  up  their  hands  1  Why  will  we  not  go  onward 
aud  upward  with  them,  and  fully  co-operate  and  sustain  them  ? 
It  tries  me,  saddens  me,  disheartens  me,  to  see  the  coldness  and 
ignorance  and  folly  of  some  who  go,  but  ought  not  to,  to  our 
Legislature.  Does  any  intelligent  educator  doubt  that  we  need 
in  this  State — Ist,  State,  county  and  town  superintendents  ?  2d, 
State  uniformity  of  text-books,  furnished  by  the  State.  3d,  Aboli-  . 
lition  of  districts,  and  graded  schools  instead ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, teachers  employed  by  the  supervisor  or  committee.  I  am 
much  in  favor  of  the  new  method  of  examining  teachers,  of  giving 
certificates,  and  wish  every  town  had  a  book  of  certificates.  I  am 
impatient  to  have  the  State  adopt  all  which  our  State  Superin- 
tendent has  recommended. 

Canaan — Assessors  to  take  the  number  of  scholars  at  time  of 
taking  iuventory. 
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Concord — Divide  the  school  money  according  to  attendance ;  not 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars. 

Comville — If  the  S.  S.  Committee  are  required  by  law  to  appoint 
suitable  times  and  places  for  examination  of  teachers,  it  would 
seem  proper  tlfttt  it  should  be  made  imperative  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  attend  on  such  examination  days,  under  penalty  of 
paying  $1.00,  before  receiving  their  requisite  certificates.  State 
uniformity  of  text-books. 

Detroit — The  school  reports  of  committees  and  supervisors  of 
towns  should  be  printed  and  distributed  to  every  family  in  town, 
so  as  to  enable  parents  to  judge  of  the  faithfulness  of  these  officers, 
and  also  to  awaken  more  interest  with  them,  if  possible.  This 
should  be,  we  believe,  a  requirement  of  the  law. 

Fairfield — Compulsory  attendance.  We  have  no  law  by  which 
the  S.  S.  Committees  can  compel  scholars  to  attend  school,  and  we 
think  the  State  is  losing  a  vast  amount  in  point  of  education,  for 
the  want  of  some  law  to  compel  scholars  to  attend  school. 

Earmony — We  would  recommend  a  State  uniformity  of  school- 
books,  and  the  abolition  of  the  district  system. 

Mayfield — It  is  but  poor  encouragement  to  suggest  or  make 
amendments  when  our  legislators  so  easily  unmake  some  of  our 
best  laws  for  the  advancement  of  our  schools.  We  need  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  thorough  supervision,  and  all  the  money 
that  the  people  can  in  any  way  spare  for  educational  purposes. 

Palmyra — One  graded  free  high  school  that  would  gather  iu 
from  I  to  6  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  the  several  districts  ; 
such  a  law  would,  if  enforced,  grade  every  school  district  in  town, 
and  add  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  to  the  proficiency  of  the  schools. 

Pilb<field — Satisfied  that  the  S.  S.  Committee  could  make  the 
schools  50  per  cent,  better  by  employing  the  teachers. 

Smithfield — The  most  required  amendment  to  the  School  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  uniformity  of'  text- 
books throughout  the  State. 

Bumham — State  uniformity  of  text-books.  A  law  requiring 
scholars  between  6  and  14  years  of  ag^  to  attend  school  at  least 
three  months  in  a  year. 

MontviUe — We  suggest  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  laws  which 
recognizes  children  as  scholars  at  4  years  of  age ;  we  think  6  years 
young  enough  to  subject  them  to  the  confinement  and  discipline 
of  the  school-room.  Also  furnish  the  Maine  Journal  of  Education 
or  some  other  educational  work  to  every  teacher  actively  employed 
in  the  State. 

Prospeci — Make  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Searsmont — We  need  uniformity  of  text-books.  Some  law  re- 
quiring parents  to  send  their  scholars  to  school  more  than  they  do 
at  present.  We  need  more  money,  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents,  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  a  better  class  of 
teachers. 
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Troy — A  timfonnity  of  text-boolre.  A  High  Scbool  efitabli»hed 
in  every  town,  to  be  run  one  term  every  fall,  of  tcfki  weeks,  at  the 
expense  (^  the  State. 

Unity — State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Alexander — Yes ;  that  towns  be  compelled  to  supply  each  scbool 
In  town  with  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  at  the  public  expense ; 
we  want  town  uniformity,  and  not  State  uniformity  of  text-books* 
Let  the  district  system  be  abolished  and  the  whole  matter  left  with 
the  Committee. 

Calais — Compulsory  attendance. 

Centerville — Uniformity  of  text-books ;  to  be  furnished  at  cost  to 
the  towns  by  the  State.  We  see  no  trouble  in  this,  only  to  book- 
sellers, who  are  getting  rich  at  our  expense,  and  as  long  as  we 
have  such  a  wise  Legislature  (?)  we  have  got  to  support  them. 

Columbia — State  uniformity  of  text-books,  they  to  be  published 
by  the  State,  or  at  least,  the  State  to  own  the  copyright,  and  books 
to  be  furnished  at  cost.  Give  us  something  in  place  of  the  county 
supervisors — better,  if  possible.  Compulsory  attendance.  Super- 
vision of  schools  by  town  officers  better  done,  under  penalty,  and 
better  paid. 

Crawford — We  think  if  we  are  obliged  by  law  to  pay  taxes  to 
keep  schools  in  operation,  the  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

Harrington — Uniformity  of  text-books;  the  State  to  own  the 
copyright,  and  furnish  tlw  books  at  cost.  Compvdsoiy  attend- 
ance. 

Jonesboro* — We  need  some  law  that  will  lessen  the  number  of 
truants ;  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  in  haying  so  many  children 
growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Jonesport — Abolish  the  district  system. 

Lubec — Restore  the  county  superrisorship.  Oompolsory  at- 
tendance. Give  the  employment  of  teachers  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

Maokiaapori — ^That  there  should  be  a  uiiiformity  of  text4>ook8 
throughout  the  State,  to  be  furnished  by  the  town  at  a  nnifonft 
price.  That  committees  or  supervisors  should  employ  the  teachers^ 
That  the  district  system  be  abolished,  and  the  town  control  all  the 
school  property. 

MiXbridge — We  would  suggest  t^iat  children  become  pupils  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  instead  of  four,  as  the  law  now  stMids. 

Northfield — 1 .  Abolish  the  district  system  by  legislates  enaci^ 
ment,  it  will  never  be  done  by  towns,  except  in  a  few  cases.  It  is 
the  hydra-headed  monster  that  stands  in  the  way  of  our  educational 
advancement  in  the  rural  dist^ts,  precluding  all  possibility  of 
establishing  any  system  of  graded  schools,  and  makes  any  attempt 
at  olassifioatioa  almost  impossible.  Its  only  tendency  at  preseal 
is  to  disunite  the  people;,  engender  strife  and  contention  in  the 
different  districts,  finally  resulting  in  the  complete  prostration  ef 
all  interest  in  educational  matters  whatever. 
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2.  Re-establish  couDty  supervision,  or  enact  some  other  thai 
will  serve  as  good  purpose. 

3.  A  law  making  it  a  crime  for  the  municipal  officers  to  draw  an 
order  or  pay  a  teacher  until  they  have  positive  evidence  that  their 
register  has  becg:!  properly  filled  and  deposited  with  the  S.  S.  Com- 
nittee. 

Pembroke — Restore  county  supervisors.  A  stringent  truant  law. 
Uniformity  of  text-books.  A  law  compelling  young  teachers  to 
attend  Normal  School,  and  one  by  which  members  of  Superin- 
tending School  Committee  shall  be  disqualified  to  teach  school  in 
their  own  town. 

Berwick — Make  attendance  compulsory  for  a  certain  time  of  aU 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16. 

Dayton — State  uniformity  of  text-books.  Make  it  compulsory 
for  towns  to  print  the  report  of  the  S.  S.  Committee. 

Sanford — Yes ;  revive  the  law  in  regard  to  county  supervisors. 
Make  a  law  to  compel  scholars,  when  well,  to  attend  school.  Fine 
Itke  parents  for  neglect  of  their  duty. 

.  The  abolition  of  the  supervisor  system  was  most  unwise  legis* 
lation,  and  I  fully  believe  the  people  will- soon  demand  its  resto* 
ration.  It  was  the  worst  blow  the  cause  of  education  has  received 
for  years.  Better  abolish  the  Legislature  than  to  submit  to  such 
legislation.  Respectfully,  Gsorgb  H.  Brown. 


State  Supervision. 

State  school  supervision  should  be  based  upon  the  same  princi* 
pie  as  town  supervision — namely,  a  Board,  invested  with  authority^ 
and  an  executive  officer,  who  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  As  to  the  latter  officer  the 
present  law  of  the  State  seems  to  me  ample  and  sufficient,  except 
that  the  salary  is  inferior.  This  should  certainly  be  equal  to  that 
paid  in  first  class  High  Schools.  It  is  now  much  less  than  that, — 
less  even  than  what  the  State  pays  to  its  Normal  School  princi- 
pals. For  duties  of  this  officer,  see  School  Laws,  section  71,  items 
first  to  eighth.  At  present  he  is  without  aid  or  counsel,  except 
foch  as  may  be  generously  given  by  educators,  or  by  the  Com- 
iiittee  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Board  of  Executive  Councilors. 
The  duties  of  this  committee,  however,  appear  to  be  limited 
ehiefiy  to  the  auditing  of  Normal  School  accounts  and  those  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  such  specific  duties  as  special  legisla* 
tion  may  determine.  In  connection  with  the  Governor  they  con- 
ttitate  the  Board  of  Oversight  for  the  two  Normal  Schools,  bat 
are  not  required  to  make  any  report.  They  have  no  positively  de* 
glared  connection  with  the  public  school  system  and  are  in  no  wf^ 
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advisory  councilors  for  the  State  Superintendent  in  this  broad 
field.  Formerly  we  had  a  Board  of  Education.  This  was  abolished 
in  1852  and  a  board  of  county  commissioners  established  instead. 
The  law  creating  the  latter  was  repealed  in  1854  and  the  present 
form  of  State  Superintendency  established  in  place  thereof.  This 
ofSce  however  was  only  an  itinerancy,  ''without  loCal  habitation/' 
even  if  it  had  a  name.  In  1862.it  came  near  sharing  the  over- 
throw of  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools.  It  continued  a 
precarious  existence,  with  poor  pay  and  small  popular  sympathy 
till  1868,  when  a  few  legislators,  wisely  and  enthusiastically  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  welfare,  re-organized  and  re-established 
the  State  Superintendency  on  a  broader,  firmer  basis,  gave  it  a 
home  in  the  Capitol  and  elevated  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  State  de- 
partment. It  lacked  however  the  encouraging  and  balancing 
influence  of  an  appreciative  board  of  advisors.  This  was  secured 
the  following  year  by  the  establishment  of  county  supervision,  a 
board  of  sixteen  men,  one  for  each  county.  These  constituted  an 
active  Board  of  Education,  a  connecting  link  of  influence  between 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  local  committees,  and  an  efficient 
working  force  in  the  schools  with  the  teachers  and  among  the 
people.  The  short-sightedness  of  ignorance,  the  jealous  suspicion 
of  political  partisanship  and  the  inefficiency  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  contributed  to  its  abolition  in  1872.  However 
discouraging  and  thoroughly  disheartening  at  times  to  the  earnest 
and  hopeful  educator  these  changes  in  the  past  may  have  been, 
a  marked  advance  has  been  made  from  the  period  of  no  supervision 
to  the  present  condition.  The  world  moves,  though  apparently 
still.  Public  education  is  a  plant  of  growth  and  time  is  an  element 
in  its  development.  In  supervision,  at  first  we  had  none ;  then 
a  Board,  an  auLhoritative  body ;  this  was  followed  by  a  working 
force,  county  commisioners ;  within  two  years  this  yielded  to  an 
executive,  suggestive,  stalistic-collegting  officer.  State  Superintendent, 
subsequently  delegated  with  positive  powers ;  again  later,  an 
authoritative,  working  board,  the  county  supervisors,  was  added 
to  the  State  Superintendency,  and  the  two  agencies  working  in 
harmony  for  three  years,  really  accomplished  more  in  elevating 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  school  inspection,  in  awakening  and 
informing  the  public  mind,  and  in  disclosing  to  legislators  the 
discreditable  condition  of  the  public  schools  than  any  means  ever 
before  adopted.  It  was  hoped  by  educators  that  these  joint  agen- 
cies, modified  as  experience  and  occasion  demanded,  confirnaed 
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by  happy  results  in  our  own  and  other  States,  would  be  con- 
iinued  by  force  of  statute  enactment.  As  in  1862,  the  periodic 
epidemic  of  conservative  retrogression  in  the  Legislature  carried 
off  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools  and  reduced  the  State 
Superintendency  to  a  mere  skeleton — so,  ten  years  later,  in  the 
Legislature  of  1872,  a  similar  malarious  influence  swept  off  county 
supervision,  the  most  efficient  .agency  Maine  ever  had  in  the  line 
of  active  school  inspection.  The  loss  abridged  immensely  the 
influence  of  the  Superintendent  with  committees  and  teachers, 
disheartened  the  committees  themselves  and  drove  our  best  teach- 
ers, seeking  for  recognition  of  good  labors,  for  promotion,  either 
into  otiier  occupations  or  to  other  States.  This  leads  me  to  con- 
sider the  third  form  of  supervision — namely,  intermediate 

GouNTT  OR  District  Supervision. 

By  this,  we  mean  some  form  of  intermediate  agency  between 
and  connecting  the  State  Superintendency  and  town  supervision, 
in  behalf  of  and  representing  the  interests  and  searching  inspection 
of  the  State.  This  agency  may  be  similar  to  the  late  county 
supervision — one  man  for  each  county,  sixteen  in  all — or  it  may 
embrace  a  larger  number,  for  instance,  two  men  in  some  of  the 
larger  counties ;  or  it  may  bo  reduced  in  number,  say  ten  members, 
two  for  each  Congressional  Representative  District,  or  five  mem- 
bers, one  for  each  district  just  mentioned.  The  establishment  and 
continued  existence  of  this  intermediate  agency  in  more  than 
twenty  other  States,  would  seem  to  establish  the  necessity  of  such 
an  organization  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  practical  educators. 
We  do  not  propose  to  present  anew  our  previous  arguments  in 
favor  of  county  supervision.  As  a  part  of  our  school  system,  thie 
element  is  invaluable.  As  presenting  both  the  duties  and  benefits 
of  this  agency,  the  following  extract  from  my  Report  of  1871,  is 
here  made : 

."let.  An  increased  interest  among  the  people  in  relation  to 
public  education. 

2d.  Encouraging  systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of  educators  and 
school  officers. 

3d.  An  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  instruction.  The  institute  examinations  of  the  two 
past  years  present  an  advance  in  scholarship  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  graded  certificates. 

4th.  More  intelligent  supervision  on  the  part  of  town  com- 
mittees. 
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iSih.  A  quick  appreciation  and  promotion  of  those  who  are  like* 
Ij  to  prove  our  best  teachers. 

6th.  Increasing  indirectly  the  average  attendance  of  scholars. 
Three  years  ago  the  average  attendance  was  forty-two  per  cent,  of 
eensus  number ;  the  past  year  it  was  fifty  per  oent. 

fth.  Raising  the  coitipensation  of  teachers. 

8th.  Furnishing  the  State  with  a  number  of  competent  institute 
instructors.  Three  years  ago  we  were  unable  to  find  a  man  with- 
In  the  limits  of  the  State,  who  had  sufficient  experience  and  confi- 
dence  to  take  the  conductorship  and  instruction  of  a  five  days^ 
iostitute.  During  the  past  year,  all  the  institutes  have  been 
managed — and  generally  very  successfully — by  home  forces,  chief- 
ly by  the  County  Supervisors,  trained  to  action  by  service  in  the 
school  field* during  the  past  three  years. 

9th.  The  whole  board  of  supervisors  from  their  close  contact 
with  the  schools,  constitute  a  most  practical  and  efficient  Board  of 
Education  to  confer  with  the  legislative  '  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation/ to  suggest  modifications  of  the  school  laws,  and  to  aid  in 
the  understanding  of  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  in 
their  acceptance. 

10th.  Elevating  and  sustaining  public  sentiment  in  a  higher 
educational  tone,  and  in  general  quickening  the  whole  body  politic 
to  the  mighty  necessity  of  universal  intelligence  in  a  republican 
ibrm  of  government.'' 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that  by  reason  of  the  present  large 
disbursement  of  school  moneys  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the 
eeveral  towns,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  State  know  whether 
«nch  moneys  are  properly  and  completely  appropriated  by  the 
towns  to  the  prescribed  educational  purposes.  It  is  a  common 
Custom  for  the  towns  to  liquidate  a  portion  of  their  State  taxes 
•ieith  the  apportionments  due  from  the  State.  After  this  settle- 
ment with  the  State  Treasurer,  the  amount  payable  by  the  State 
to  the  town  for  school  purposes,  in  all  probability,  is  generally 
apportioned  and  paid  by  the  town  to  the  several  school  districts. 
Two  instances,  however,  have  already  been  brought  to  my  notice^ 
^here  the  towns  do  not,  or  rather  did  not,  propose  to  use  this  sum 
for  school  purposes,  but  as  a  direct  reduction  of  their  tax  indebted* 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  the  selfish  interests  of  towns  might  thus 
divert  the  school  moneys,  and  the  fact  remain  unknown  to  the 
State.  Now,  while  the  State  is  contributing  more  than  $300,000 
in  aid  of  public  schools,  it  is  simply  outrageous  that  towns  should 
use  this  same  money  to  pay  their  ordinary  taxes.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  one  of  the  specified  duties  of  district  commissioners  or 
county  supervisors  to  inspect  the  school  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  towns,  and  to  report  annually  on  the  same  to  the  State  Superin* 
tendent. 
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The  need  or  even  deairableneas  of  such  an  agency  being  allowed, 
Che  next  question  follows^  what  form  shall  this  agency  take,  thai 
it  may  be  both  efScient  and  acceptable^  to  the  people.  Firet,  there 
must  be  men  enough  to  do  the  work  proposed.  Second,  the 
quaUly  of  workmen  must  be  such  as  to  insure  satiisfactory  results. 
This  involves  a  fair  annual  salary.  The  former  arrangement  of 
flixteen  county  supervisors  gave  a  sufficiently  large  working  force, 
but  the  remuneration  was  altogether  too  low,  averaging  one  thou- 
Band  dollars  to  each  supervisor  in  payment  for  services  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  The  salary  should  be  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  (supervisor  paying  his  own  traveling  expenses,)  payable 
quarterly  as  other  salaries,  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  quality  of 
talent.  This  would  require  an  appropiiation  of  $24,000.  A  less 
number,  say  two  men  to  each  Congressional  District,  ten  in  all, 
would  require  an  appropriation  of  $15^000.  Some  have  suggested 
five  men,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  each^$  10,000  in  all.  This  would 
be  too  small  a  force  to  do  the  work.  It  seems  to  me,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  that  one  of  the  first  two  methods 
aught  to  be  adopted.  The  first  would  secure  the  largest  force  of 
operatives,,  more  general  visitation  of  schools,  closer  inspection, 
well  defined  limits  of  fields  of  labor,  and  a  laudable  rivalry  between 
the  several  county  supervisors.  It  is  possible  that  the  expense 
would  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  establishment.  In 
1811,  $16,000  were  appropriated  for  county  supervision,  and 
$8,000  for  teachers'  institutes — $24,000  in  all.  I  should  prefer  to 
appropriate  this  entire  sum  to  county  supervision,  making  it  obli- 
gatory upon  these  officers  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  of  five 
days  in  each  county,  without  any  extra  cost  to  the  State.  Two 
or  more  supervisors  could  co-operate  in  institute  work.  The 
second  plan  suggested,  ten  men,  two  in  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, would  be  similar  in  its  organization,  but  requiring  less  men 
and  less  money.  It  would  be  less  efficient,  and  extra  expense 
must  be  incurred  for  teachers'  institutes.  In  either  case,  these 
gentlemen  should  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  and  the  State  Superintendent  as  Secretary  thereof  ex 
officio.  As  to  the  selection  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  inclined  to 
renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  report,  namely,  that  they 
be  elected  annually  by  the  school  committees  and  supervisors  of 
the  respective  ten  school  commissioner  districts,  assembled^  in 
convention  of  two  days,  once  e:^h  year,  say  in  the  autumn  or  at 
the  session  of  the  regular  county  institute.    By  the  establishment 
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of  a  school  district  commissionship  on  the  proposed  basis,  the 
following  desirable  points  will  be  secured : 

1 .  A  good  working  force  of  ten  men,  a  number  nearly,  possibly 
quite,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work  proposed. 

2.  The  minimum  expenditure  consistent  with  good  workman- 
ship and  the  manifold  duties  and  labors  of  the  office. 

3.  A  valuable  advisory  Board  of  Education,  drawing  their  sug* 
gestions  and  recommendations  from  actual  experience  in  the 
school-room  and  direct  contact  with  every  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem ;  also  an  efficient  body  of  institute  instructors. 

4.  A  watchful  police  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  note  and  report 
the  weak  points  of  our  common  schools,  and  the  mis-appropriation 
or  non-appropriation  of  the  school  moneys  disbursed  to  the  several 
towns  from  the  State  Treasury. 

5.  A  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  committees  and  supervisors 
by  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  said  district  com- 
missioners. 

6.  An  enlightened  interest  on  the  part  of  the  same  officers, 
assembled  in  convention  annually,  to  compare  notes  and  experi** 
ences,  to  evolve  better  methods  of  school  inspection,  and  to  har- 
monize their  labors  with  those  of  teachers  whom  they  may  meet  in 
convention  or  institute. 

7.  A  general  and  co-operative  interest  among  educators  through- 
out the  State. 

The  following  bill  is  suggested  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  estate 
lish  this  desirable  and  important  agency : 

Ah  Act  ih  aid  of  Supebyisioh  of  Schools  in  thb  Statb  of  Maiitk. 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativea  in  Legislature  assembled,  M 
foHows: 

Bbctiom  1.  whereas  the  SUte  has  established  a  system  of  pubUo  schools  aod  anoa* 
aUj  in  aid  thereof  apportions  large  sums  of  mooej  from  its  treasury,  therefore,  in  order 
to  seeare  a  more  thorough  visitation  and  inspection  of  said  schools,  and  to  ezamine  and 
report  upon  the  expenditures  of  said  moneys,  a  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  ordained^ 
eonsisting  of  ten  members,  meaning  by  this  number  two  for  each  Congressional  District^ 
selected  and  charged  with  certain  prescribed  powers  and  duties  as  hereinafter  stated* 
Said  members  shall  be  called  District  Commissioners  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be  ooft 
year,  or  until  a  successor  is  elected  or  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  several  members  of  the  Board  and  for 
definite  territorial  limits  of  supervision,  each  Congressional  district  shall  be  divided  into 
two  sections  by  the  Qovernor  and  Executive  Council,  subject  to  such  changes  as  maj 
her^fter  be  found  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  town  committees  and 
supervisors  in  the  several  sections  thus  determined  to  meet  annually  in  organised  ooo* 
Tsntion,  as  expressed  in  Section  Three  of  this  aot,  and  there  by  written  or  printed 
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bftlloto,  elMi  one  person  m  Diatrlot  Oommissioner  for  that  seotion,  and  ander  the  oertift- 
eate  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  to  report  the  result  of  said  ballol 
or  efaoiee  within  ten  days  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  by  virtue  of  which  oertifioate  the 
Governor  shall  empower  in  due  form  the  person  eleot  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  and  member  of  the  Board  of  .Education.  In  oase  of  failure  to 
elect  as  provided  herein,  or  in  ease  of  vacancy  from  whatever  cause,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Governor  and  Connoil  to  fill  such  vacancy  forthwith  by  appointment  of  such  per* 
■on  as  they  may  deem  qualified  for  the  office. 

Bkct.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  electing  the  District  Commissioners  (so  called)  and  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools,  the  Convention  of  School  Committees  and 
8apervi#Drs  permitted  by  Section  Second  of  this  act,  shall  be  held  annnally  for  the  term 
of  two  days  at  least,  on  some  date  between  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  August  and  the 
irst  day  of  the  month  of  December,  said  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  to  be  publicly  announced  three  weelcs  prior  to  date  of  Convention,  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  public  notice  or  through  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

8bot.  4.  The  duties  and  powers  of  each  District  Comminioner  shall  be  as  follows: 
Firti,  He  shall  visit  as  many  of  the  schools  within  his  jurisdiction  as  practicable. 
Mid  for  this  purpose  shall  have  complete  privilege  of  admission  to  any  and  every  publio 
■ohool,  shall  note  the  course  of  studies  and  methods  of  instruction,  the  branches  taught, 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  pupils,  the  kind,  quality  and  variety  of  text-books 
used,  the  furniture,  apparatus  and  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements  of  the  school 
room.  He  shall  give  such  instruction  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teaching  as  he  may  deem 
BSSBBsary  and  expedient,  and  shall  give  suggestions  in  the  government  of  the  school,  in 
the  dassifieation  and  discipline  of  pupils,  before  the  school  or  in  private  to  the  teachers, 
as  may  seem  to  him  proper  for.the  progress  and  good  order  of  the  school. 

Second  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  more  efficient 
discharge  of  their  duties,  he  may  take  one  of  the  regular  school  days  and,  cootrolling 
the  servioes  of  the  teachers  in  town,  (their  wages  cootinuing  the  same,)  he  shall  give 
■neh  advice  and  instruction  as  may  seem  to  him  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  par- 
ticular community  and  shall  be  most  conducive  to  better  teachiog  and  better  school 
inspection. 

TAtrd.  He  shall  encourage  the  formation  of  town  and  county  associations  of  teach- 
ers, school  officers  and  citiFens;  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  such  associations  and  give 
snch  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  their  conduct  and  management  as  in  his  judg- 
ment will  contribute  to  their  greatest  efficiency.  He  shall  deliver  public  lectures  in  the 
several  neighborhoods  of  his  section  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  education  and  increasing  the  general  interest  of  the  people  in  public  schools.  He 
shall  assist  the  State  Superintendent  in  the  organization  and  management  of  County 
Institutes  and  shall  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  forms,  laws,  circulars  and  instruc- 
tions, which  he  may  receive  from  and  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  State 
Bnperintendent,  and  in  general  ho  shall  act  as  the  official  agent  of  said  Superintendent 
and  as  advisor  and  constant  assistant  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers  within  his 
•ootion. 

Fourth,  He  shall  have  power  to  examine  csndidates  proposing  to  teach,  and  to 
grant  two  certificates,  namely,  ''Primary  Grade"  and  "Grammar  Grade,"  said  oertificatet 
to  hold  in  force  one  year  from  date  unless  revoked  by  said  Commissioner  and  to  be  valid 
lo  "primary"  "grammar"  and  "mixed"  schools  when  endorsed  by  the  Superintending 
School  (Committee  or  town  Supervisors.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  those  to  Whom 
oortifleates  have  been  awarded,  stating  character  and  grade  of  oertifioate  and  the  time 
vhenisraod. 
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Fijih,  He  aball  attend  the  aimiiAl  meetlog  of  the  Board  of  Ednoatlon  aa  hereiaaftar 
frovided. 

Sueth,  He  shall  examine  the  tohool  aooonnta  of  the  seToral  towna,  ahall  aieeitalm 
aflteal  amoonts  of  moneys  reoeived  by  each  town  firom  the  State  Treasury  aanoally  and 
aetoal  amoonts  of  the  same  expended  by  eaoh  town  for  sohobl  and  other  purposes.  Ha 
vaay  also  examine  the  aoooants  of  the  soToral  town  SohoOl  Agents  and  note  the  amooata 
reoeived  and  expended  by  them  with  the  Toaoheri  therefor.  For  the  above  parposea  ha 
shall  be  allowed  ready  aooess  to  any  books  or  reoords  the  same  as  any  town  ofioer  or 
aommon  oitiaen. 

Stventh,  Annually  on  or  prior  to  December  first  he  shall  make  an  annual  report  ta 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  containing  a  ge^eral  statement  of  work 
done,  towns  and  schools  visited,  institutes  held,  associations  organised,  number  af 
lectures  given,  list  of  certificates  awarded  and  a  correct  fiscal  statement  ef  all  monejf 
TCoeived  from  the  State  Treasary  by  the  several  tpwns  within  his  jurisdiction  and  tha 
axpenditures  of  the  same,  meaning  by  this  to  ascertain  whether  the  towns  have  rigfatlj 
used  the  school  moneys  received  from  the  State. 

Sicr.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  hereby  established  shall  hold  a  session  at  tha 
capital  of  the  State  at  least  once  a  year  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  leglaistive  Committee  on  Bducation  in  relation  to  matteia 
pertaining  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  to  mature  plans  of  operations  for  tha 
following  year  and  in  general  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  promoting  the  public  School 
System  of  the  SUte. 

Sect.  6.  Each  District  Commissioner  shall  receive  in  payment  for  services  and  all 
traveling  expenses  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  payable  quarterly,  at  thf 
fame  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  oflBcera,  firom  the  appropriation  hereiA» 
after  designated  and  established. 

BacT.  7.  The  first  election  of  District  Commissioners  shall  be  held  at  some  data 
between  the  first  day  of  August,  1873,  and  the  first  day  of  October,  1873,  said  date  to  ba 
designated  as  provided  in  Section  Two  of  this  act,  and  the  first  quarterly  salary  ahaU 
aemmeaee  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1873. 

SacT.  8.  In  payment  of  the  salaries  thus  establisbedt  the  sum  of  three  thouaaad 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  year  1873,  and  the  soia 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually  thereafter. 

« 

# 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS.      . 

• 

We  have  two  Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  one  at  Farmington, 
Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Principal,  the  other  at  Castine,  Prof.  6.  T. 
Fletcher,  Principal.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  supported  by  a 
corps  of  earnest  and  faithful  assistants.  These  schools  are  doing 
a  valuable  service  to  the  public  school  Isystem  by  improring  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  force.  The  best  proof  of  this  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  these  two  schools  are  eagerly  sought 
for  not  only  by  school  officers  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  but 
by  the  "  district  agents "  in  many  of  our  rural  schools.  These 
officers  are  rapidly  finding  out  that  the  service  of  a  cheap,  unskilled 
teacher,  does  not  pay,  the  money  is  worse  than  thrown  away,  for 
thrown  away  it  is  simply  lost,  dead — ^paid  out  for  unprofitable 
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ieftcbiiag  it  bears  poisonous  fruit.  Many  of  our  graduates  find 
employment  in  other  States,  after  serving  their  stipulated  time  la 
this  State,  a  fact  creditable  bolii  to  the  graduates  and  to  the 
Normal  Schools,  but  discreditable  to  the  State,  so  far  as  it  bean 
upon  the  poor  remuneration  offered  to  teachers.  Both  schools 
deserve  the  largest  encouragement  and  support  that  the  Legis* 
lature  can  give  them.  Apparatus,  libraries  composed  principally 
of  books  for  reference,  and  suitable  cases  for  the  protection  of  the 
foregoing  are  needed  in  both  schools.  The  grounds  of  each  should 
be  suitably  fenced.  The  roof  of  the  school  building  at  Farmiogtoa 
needs  to  be  re-shingled  or  tinned.  For  these  purposes  an  appro* 
priation  of  at  least  $8,000  will  be  necessary,  and  the  same  ie 
recommended. 

In  addition  to  these  two  regular  Normal  Schools,  there  is  in 
each  of  the  two  schools,  Maine  Central  Seminary,  Pittsfield,  and 
Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Yassalboro',  a  normal  department  under  the 
eorveillance  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  certain  appropriations 
granted  by  the  State  to  each.  These  departments  are  not  yet  in 
fen  operation,  but  the  Trustees  of  the  two  schools  will  undoubted* 
ly  speedily  fulfill  their  engagements  to  the  State.  They  are  doing 
an  in  their  power  to  render  them  efficient,  and  consideriug  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  much  leniency 
riiould  be  exercised  in  the  demands  of  the  State. 

For  particulars  connected  with  the  four  schools,  reference  is 
leepectfully  made  to  the  following  reports  of  the  Principals,  agpree* 
ably  to  law  of  1872. 

State  Normal  School.      \ 
Fa^mington,  December,  1872.  J 

Hoir.  Wabsbn  Jorkson,  State  Superintendent  Oommon  Schools: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  Annual  Report  of  the  Western 
State  Normal  School  for  the  year  ending  January  8,  1873. 

On  accompanying  sheets  you  will  find  the  names  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school  for  the  year,  their  ages,  dates  of  entry  and  of  witb« 
drawal,  number  of  days  present,  length  of  school  terms,  and  names 
ef  tett-books  used  in  the  school. 

There  have  been  connected  with  the  school  since  its  organizatiom 
In  1864,  772  different  pupils.    Of  these  1 56  have  received  diplomae. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  the  State,  and  its  intimate  con* 
fiectioii  with  Ae  educational  work  of  the  State,  may  be  illustrated 
by  Ihe  IbUewiiig  statemeots :    Tbirtee&  ef  our  Mxteen  eoontiea 
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have  been  represented  in  the  school  daring  the  past  year,  and 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  only  of  our  pupils  for  the  year  are  residents 
of  Franklin  county.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  spring  term,  fifly-nine  had  taught  before 
•  entering  the  school  an  average  of  forty-eight  weeks  each,  and 
forty-two  have  taught,  since  becoming  connected  with  the  school, 
an  average  of  twenty-four  weeks  each.  I  presume  these  ratios 
are  about  the  same  for  the  present  term. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term.  Miss  Jennie  M.  Hayden, 
a  graduate  of  the  school  in  the  class  of  1867,  and  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Morton,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass., 
were  added  to  our  corps.  We  were  disappointed  in  regard  to 
another  teacher,  and  hence  have  carried  on  the  half  year's  work 
with  one  less  than  our  usual  number.  This  deficiency  will  be  sup* 
plied  next  term.  Miss  Sewall  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of 
the  Model  School  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  fill  her  place  for  the  fall  term.  For  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  the  term  the  school  was  carried  on  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  and  then  we  were  forced  to  close  the 
school  for  the  remainder  of  tne  term.  It  will  be  opened  under  the 
instruction  of  a  new  teacher  with  the  commencement  of  the  next 
term,  Feb.  4. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  accomplisn 
■  our  work  without  the  Model  School.  We  should  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  establishment  of  another  grade,  and  this  could 
be  established  at  once  if  we  bad  a  room  for  it. 

The  last  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a  f(^nce  to  en* 
close  the  school  grounds,  but  it  was  found  to  fall  so  far  short  of 
the  requisite  amount  that  it  was  decided  to  be  inexpedient  to  com- 
mence the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  appropriation 
may  be  made  this  winter. 

We  are  in  great  need  of  book  cases,  and  we  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  suitable  cases  for  apparatus  and  for  mineralogical  and  other 
specimens. 

We  still  lack  scientific  apparatus,  and  hence  are  still  required 
to  teach  some  most  important  subjects  by  methods  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  professional  training  pointedly  condemns.  The 
State  Colfege  at  Orono  has  been  liberally  furnished  with  appara- 
tus, and  we  ask  to  be  treated  with  eqnal  liberality. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  school  no  provision  was  made  for  a 
library  fund,  and  no  appropriation  has  since  been  made  for  the 
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purchase  of  books,  with  the  exceptioD  of  a  small  one  some  years 
ago  for  reference  books.  Every  such  school  needs  a  large  collec- 
tion of  reference  and  of  scientific  books,  a  good  representative 
collection  of  works  in  general  literature,  and  especially  a  complete 
and  rich  pedagogical  library.  A  Normal  School  without  a  pro- 
fessional library  is  as  poorly  furnished  for  its  work  as  would  be  a 
Law  School,  a  Medical  School,  a  Theological  School,  or  a  School 
of  Engineering  in  a  similar  condition.  For  $500  a  good  peda- 
gogical library  could  be  collected,  and  an  equal  sum  would  give 
us  a  good  nucleus  for  a  reference  and  general  library.  A  reasona- 
ble annual  appropriation  would  then  suffice  to  keep  up  these 
various  departments  and  add  gradually  to  their  value.  The  State 
would  be  amply  repaid  for  this  expenditure  in  the  increased  intel- 
ligencc  of  its  teachers.  Much  could  be  done,  though  at  much 
greater  expense,  if  time  be  an  element  in  cost,  by  giving  the 
school  a  complete  outfit  of  text-books,  and  then  charging  a  fee  for 
their  use,  to  be  devoted  to  keeping  up  the  stock  of  text-books  and 
to  making  other  additions.  Aid  in  some  way  should  at  once  be 
given.     We  are  starving  for  books. 

Our  work  for  the  current  year  has  been  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  there  has  been  some  increase- 
in  the  amount  of  strictly  professional  study.  We  shall  do  much 
more  in  this  direction  the  ensuing  year. 

Scholarship  is  a  condition,  but  it  is  not  the  measure,  of  the 
teacher's  success.  This  depends  much  more  upon  the  professional 
spirit  and  training  which  he  brings  to  his  work.  The  trained 
teacher  must  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  educational  his- 
tory, with  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  with  modes  of  school 
organization,  management,  and  instruction,  together  with  such  an 
amount  of  practice,  under  the  direction  of  critical  instructors,  as 
will  give  him  confidence,  readiness,  and  skill  in  the  application  of 
principles  and  the  use  of  methods. 

For  such  training  as  this  the  Normal  School  was 'established. 
It  is  a  professional  school,  or  there  is  no  good  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence. Whatever  of  merely  academic  work  it  does  is  done  under 
protest,  and  in  consequence  of  imperfections  in  public  education 
which  the  Normal  School  is  organized  to  remedy.  We  should  not 
sacrifice  practical  efficiency  to  merely  theoretical  considerations, 
but  we  must  constantly  aspire  towards  the  true  ideal  standard. 
This  requires  Constant  watchfulness  and  untiring  effort,  for  the 
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teacher,  brought  to  meet,  every  day,  evidences  of  deficient  cnltarB 
in  his  pupils,  is  apt  to  think  more  of  forming  the  scholar  than  of 
training  the  teacher.  The  former  must  be  done,  the  latter  not 
left  undone.  And  in  formidbg  the  scholar,  the  end  is  not  the  cultucs 
of  the  pupil  merely,  but  all  the  processes  of  instruction  must  te 
judged  by  their  adaptation  to  the  development,  in  the  pupil,  of  tha 
power  of  communicating  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  In  tht 
present  state  of  public  education,  the  Normal  School,  of  itself 
tends  downward  toward  the  academy ;  it  must  be  forced  upward  bj 
its  organization  and  the  spirit  of  its  teachers,  to  its  true  position 
as  a  professional  school.  To  more  fully  attain  this,  its  end  and 
aim,  I  believe  to  be  increasingly  the  endeavor  of  the  teachers  in 
this  school,  but  the  full  and  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  gov 
special  work  is  impossible  with  our  present  facilities  and  organic 
zation.     For  this  we  must  have — 

First,  Apparatus  sufficient  for  the  full  illustration  of  the  variomi 
sciences  comprised  in  our  course  of  study. 

Second,  A. good  pedagogical  reference  and  general  library. 

Third,  A  preparatory  course  of  six  months  or  a  year,  so  thai 
we  may  prescribe  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  entering  upon  tha 
normal  course. 

Fourth,  The  addition  of  an  advanced  course  of  one  year,  to  relievn 
our  present  crowded  course  of  study,  and  to  render  it  possible  to 
increase  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  our  professional  training.     ' 

That  these  additions  to  our  present  facilities,  and  changes  tn 
our  present  organization,  are  needed,  I  believe  to  be  the  unani* 
moos  opinion  of  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school ;  and  as  thesa 
requests  are  made,  not  in  futherance  of  any  private  interest,  but 
to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the  most  important  of 
all  public  concerns,  we  trust  they  will  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Eespectfally  aabmftted, 

CHARLES  0.  ROUNDS. 
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Westerw  Nobhal  School — Sprins  Tbrh,  1812. 


fiytsji  AtkriUD*.... 
Bmtfcbdj.  Augia  L.. 

DHim,  C^rifl  A 

Ctaiak,  SdolDa  C 

OteBint,  CJiK  A.... 

Bgifco.  .'l*r>A 

eatafaal,  Sliu3 

HMOb,  AlilkOtC 

Sollej,  Autiuil*  A... 

BoW>,  Ucuigirt  F 

LelanJ,  L  aiiq  * 

V«(OD,  LiuiB  II 

PUrpuni,  I>i«ftS... 
Bog*n,  Li>ii«  A 


B  C. 


kobbiD?. 

StaUn.  Ilerbtrt  B 

BtaniH.  J.  Fraok 

Vm>7,'  Tbuiuu 

Woodbnr;,  CliiitoB  A  ..... 

Wurtbloj,  Lc»i»  F 

B  CLASS. 

B«dmU.  Lnrelu  C 

CftTtlkDd,  Nellie  M 

Cobb,  llaltie  B 

D»r,  Emilia  L 

Homrd,  U'eotietu 

Siohuis,  EtJi.™ 


noiBpiior.  Jciephloa.. 


&Md,  Lsnia  U 

C  CLA53. 

Blibf,  Adilie  S 

BroTD.  MiirtbaS 

SliuU,  Ci;ini  V 

Fifirid,  KJIan  B 

B»Rlj,ljiiia  A 

Hajnei,  L'lViua  [1 

Hotden.  UcrirK<»  H 

Eotita.  .M«y  L 

Bn-e   Sufi,  P 

KngrlBj.  Tbcolura. 

lijtiitd.  Oirrit  A 

Fu»iu.  ENbdN 

mibiisk.  .Mays 

Plairted,  Murj  A 


An 

An 

Knh 

Keh 

IB 

An 

Iffib 

19 

K«b 

Kfh 

rtn 

('••h 

Ceh 

do 

K«b 

K»h 

Krh 

h'lJi 

IB 

I^eb 

April  9.,  , 

t'«b.  It . . 


90 

I? 
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Spring  Term,  1872 — Continued . 


C  CLASS. 


Bandors,  Abbie  P 
Soalet,  Lillie  M.. 
Wells,  Mftry  L... 
y»aghii,  KveljD  . 
Abbott,  Walter  A, 
Oraig,  Fred.  W  . . 
Btonley,  CaIvId  F 
StoTens,  Arno  B  • . 


Age 


D  CLASS. 

Arobibald,  M»dgle  A 

Bates,  Helen  N 

Browo,  Lizzio  M 

Coz,  EoDtna  N 

Baton,  Lizzie  N 

Gardner.  Emma 

Oiddings,  Mary  L ' 

Gill,  Sarah 

Gordon,  Lizzie  S 

Hall,  i^bbie  A 

Howe,  Elizabeth  L 

Jerris,  Mary  S 

Leigbton,  Mary  T 

Leightun  Nellie  M 

Marble,  Clara  E 

IfoLain,  Abbie  L 

Norton,  Emma  N 

Packard,  Rona  S 

PurriotoD,  Clara 

Riobardstm,  Clara  £ 

Roberts.  Nellie  M 

Rogers,  Lizzie  M 

Rowe,  Margaret  B 

Bowe,  Mattie  M 

Smith,  Addle  M 

Stanley  Lnura  B 

Bturer,  Annette 

Btorer,  Mary  J 

Thome,  Helen 

Tibbetts,  Annie 

Towle.  Kmma  L ... 

Woodman,  Ellen  H 

Bragdun ,  Eben  H 

Bradbury,  Jnmes  0. 

Case,  John  E 

Fisher,  Daniel  L 

Holden,  Nathan  C 

Bf oParliind,  Charles  M .% 

Idilliken,  Frank 

Norton,  George  W 

Reynolds,  Henry  J 

Banborn,  W.  Herbert 

Thomas  William  W 

Tbompeon,  David  L 

Thompsunj  George  L 


16 
17 
21 
17 
lU 
17 
20 
17 


19 
16 
16 
22 
17 
19 
19 
19 
20 
18 
27 
20 
20 
20 
18 
24 
23 
19 
19 
20 
22 
19 
)9 
17 
18 
16 
18 
23 
22 
16 
18 
23 
17 
21 
15 
16 


16 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 
19 
17 


Date-of 
Entering. 


Feb.  13 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  13 

do 

do 

do 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  13 


Feb.  13  . 

do      . 

do 

de 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
April  1.. 
Feb.  13  . 

do      . 

do 

do 

do      . 

d6 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  13  . 

do       . 
March  1 
Feb.  13  . 
Feb.  19  . 
Feb.  13  . 

do  . 
Feb.  16  . 
Mar.  22. 
Feb  13  . 
Feb.  U  . 

do  . 
Feb.  16  . 
Feb.  13  . 

do 
Feb.  14  . 
Mar.  25. 
Feb.  13  . 

do 
Mar.  25. 


Date  of 
Leaving. 


June  2«. 
Tune  2R. 
Juno  14. 
June  28. 
April  28. 
June  28. 

do 

do 


June  28 

do       ... 

May  29 

Juno  ()   . .. . 

May  -20 

June  18 

June  28 

June  3 

June  28 

June  17. . . . 

June  28 

June  i 

Juno  28 

May  27 

Juno  28.... 

May  3 

Mar    19 

lune  17. ... 

Juno  28.... 

do       .... 

June  3 

May  29 


Mar.  19. 
June  17. 
June  28. 
Mur  25. 
June  28. 
»pril  23. 
Feb  26  . 
Mar  18  . 
^pril  12 
June  28. 

do       . 

do  . 
Feb.  26  . 
April  12 
lune  28. 

do       . 

do  . 
June  10. 
June  V8 . 
April  II 
June  28 . 


Days 
Present. 

79 

78 

76 

83 

48^ 

86 

83 

91^ 


83^ 

92 

67 

65 

61| 

81 

89 

7Ii 

83^ 

61) 

89^ 

44 

94 

73  i 

87 

48i 

26 

48 

8:4 

8H^ 

(i3 

64 1 


20 

64 

85 

11 

86 

43 

n 

24 

404 

04 

88 

854 

9 
45 
82 
84 

62  J 
00  i 
384 
CO 


btfbsiittsndbnrb  befobt. 
Fall  Term,  1872. 


BniHU.  lArelle  C . . . 

Oaitlind,  KttlinM... 
Fairingtoo,  Banti  A.. 

NIebQii,  Eldon 

8iBil»,  Ulli  U    

ThniDiMun,  JoKphina. 


B«rTT.  Addis  8  .. 


Bowird,  HiorletU.. 

BudjLiuia  A 

Skocdan,  AbbI*  A. . 


ilaj,  Ciltiu  F... 


0  CLASS. 

BkUa.Bclmi  N 

OkFijnar,  Bmina 

<]iddiD(i.  MtrjL 

Oill, Sarah 

fiajni*.  Lcvina  H 

EoldcD.  Oaorgia  R 

Ttieh.rdioD.  Clar*  B 

•.N.IUM 


na.  Halt 


>,  EllaS.. 


Draw.FWrlia 

Dtmbam.  MnlBa  A  ... 
Datanport,  Suwd  B  .. 

Kllii,  Ovoriia  A 

Tarbiub,  Jcuie  S.-.. 

nctahir^  Ida  U 

Kt^t.  Naomi 

Kara,01inF 

Ljda,  Lfiltia 

L7d*.  L-Di>* 

Rabarl*,  Liiiia  M 

Stowara.M 

Tnrnar,  LooU  A 

-TowDnnil.UarTA... 
Vjjmn,  Msrlht  A... 

Voodward,  Clara. 

™.  Ada 


9B,  VIolc 


7,  UuiaN... 
Camln;,  0«or^, . 

Kcrtoii.  BdwU  A. 
Idisa,  John  R 


So..  It... 
Aag.i1... 
Aug,  !«... 
Aug.  SO... 


Aag.  W.. 
Aog.  ll!. 


Aug.  30.. 
"at.  8...- 
Sa,,l.  4... 

Aug.  30.. 
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Pall  Tbrit,  1872 — Conlinued. 


D  CLASd. 


Otis,  Fmnk  P.... 
Smith,  Harry  E.. 
Skinner.  J.  Ward 
Tarner,  Oeorge  H 
Tuas,  Clinton  D  . 
Wintar,  John  W.. 


Age. 


20 
17 


21 
17 


Date  of 
Entering. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Date  of 
Lea?ing. 


Oot.  18. 
Deo.  9.. 
Sept.  6.. 
NoF.  27. 
Jan.  3.. 
do 


Days 
Present. 


13 
87  j^ 


Texl'Books  used  in  the  School.  Geography — Guyot,  Fay.  Physi- 
ology— Hutchison.  Arithmetic — Hagar.  Readers — Hillard,  Sar- 
gent, Wilson.  Natural  Philosophy — Steele,  Norton.  Botany — 
Wood.  History — Swinton's  U.  S.  Algebra — Smyth,  Robinson. 
Geometry — Brooks.  Chemistry — Miller,  Elliot  &  Storer.  English 
Literature — Day.  Astronomy — Lockyer.  Didactics — Dittes,  (trans- 
lated by  Hailman,)  Wickershum  ;  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education; 
Grammar  and  Mental  Philosophy  have  been  taught  orally. 

Length  of  Terms.  Each  year  consists  of  two  terms  of  nineteen 
weeks  each. 


State  Normal  School,      ) 
Castine,  December  1,  1872.  | 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

I  submit  my  Annual  Report  for  the  school  year  commencing 
August  17,  1871,  closing  May  30,  1872. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  year 278 

Number  of  different  pupils 180 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  class 16 

The  following  list  of  students  is  here  given  agreeably  to  require- 
ment of  law : 

Fall  Term,  1871. 


0  CLASS. 

Batei,  Either  0 

Byrne,  Annio  G 

Chapin,  mnie  E 

Friend,  Marie  U 

Oallison,  Martha  B 

Grant,  Mary  B m. 

McDowell,  AbbioL 

Perkins,  Annie 

Starrett,  Susan  C 

Webster.  Mary  E 

Foster,  Fred  W 

Grey,  John  F 

Laioe,  Oliver  W 

Mijo,  Gideon 


29 
28 
20 
22 
29 
27 
15 
21 
19 
21 
27 
19 
28 
25 


P.  0.  Address. 

South  Brooksville.... 

Robbinston 

Ooodale's  Comer 

Etna 

Harrington 

Matioious  Isle 

Washington 

Castine 

Warren 

Otistioe 

Ellswurth 

Castine 

West  Winterport 

West  Eden 


County. 


Hancock. 

Wa!<bington. 

Penobscot. 

Penob^Ol»t. 

WftsbingtoD. 

Knox. 

Knox. 

Hancock. 

Knox. 

Hancock. 

Hancock. 

Hancock. 

Waldo. 

flanoock. 
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OCLA38. 

IfcOmrn.  Kiohanl  Q 

lilAib.  UktiisIN 

Wilder,  A  Khar  B 

D  CL*83. 

Bntlar,  EliriM  3 

DuTKin,  !t*rj8 

Oapiill,K>tlB  B 

l^wrenoa,  Deorgia  S 

lttllik.n.  SanhB 

fstmiB,  EEmlimi; 

B>;,  AniiOMa  fl 

W.ri.«r.  MMUbS 

Vbiiiott,  Anai* 

Coffin.  Frwik  » 

UllUkcD,  JUHI  V 

Shaw,  Clurln  0 

E  CLASS. 

ArsT,  Lanrs  E 

Blaek.UattlaO 

Braj,  AdaP , 

Cma^,  Hkrr  A 

Oould,  BiMlf 

Ball,  IomM 

HarHok,  Gftrria  I 

SodBdan,  Kny  L «l  . 

Hitdgaa,  Maria... 

Jaaaj*.  Laaral. 

Nen.'.aib.  Kattia  a1!  . !!!    ! 

MonoB,  Bmtlj  D 

P««hin.  Panoia  F 

Rmd.  Sllen  B 

Bin.  HaUleA 

Sawftt,  Ida  H 

Wgbb«r,  JatiB  H 

BartleU.  Reu*1  S 

BsDrll.  JoMph  I. 

MahoneT,  Hirbart  W 

UonFflcid,  Dantsl  R 

McF.tland.  B<iij.tD(DS 

Nub.WillaidU 

PluiDiDtr.  David  

Porter,  Hsorg*  F 

WiDg,  Aagnttiu  0 

Tiuaog,  Fitamii  0 

F  CLA59. 

Bayard,  RcIUs  L 

Blak«,B1laF 

Braitow,  JdIU  T. .. 

Buker.Clani  L 

QarlarKllaA 

Oounn.  IdaC.f 

Cmbj,  BdUb  E .. 

Dnisuri,  PannteW 

IHtit.MTjf 

Baton.  HittlaV 

F»l«r.Id»  M , 

BodgUiUarj  B 

LanfHt,  Elrin  T 


Nortb  KEliwarUi .   ...{Haneook, 

SlBoben ^Vtitaiiigtoi 

WIntarpoit |Walrtd, 


P.  O.  AddtSM. 


Nortb  UoDri 
ItDDkliiid... 
Brookllo.. 
Koekland... 


t,  Wnldo. 
.  IValdo. 

.  Haneook. 


.  iWildD. 

.  iWaldo. 

.  IWaablDgtoB. 

.  Waldo. 


Baat  Nortbport IWaldo. 

Hopa Kno«. 

LmnoiD* Ilanomk 

ibUFallB IWiihing 

WMt  tViaMrport Waldo. 

Otrndon Knui. 

mpdlD 'pBDobKO 

calnrllla  Caotro...  Waldo. 


Sedgwiot Hanooot. 

lampdao  Comer Penobjwot. 

IreworVIIIaee PeDoliKot. 

[oTth  CaatloB UKQiMck. 

Stction TsnnbMot. 

SoDthKFit  Harbor BaneDOk. 

barter (HIlFburo',  i 


™rt Kooi. 

int lilan«,ick. 

Urnrar  Vil]a(e |P<rn.>bwst. 
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Fall  Term,   1811 — Continued: 


F  CLASS. 


Lord,  M»rUm  M ^ 

Mono,  Josie  A 

MouUoo,  Dora  B 

Pbilbriok,  Adiie 

Pinkbam,  Amy  S 

RiohardsoD,  Celia 

Spiller,  Abbie  J 

SteFeoa,  Julia  0 < 

Tbomas  Juditb  A 

Trask,  Mellie  A 

WaltM,  Florenoe 

WortbeOy  ADoie  L 

Wortben,  Celestia , 

Young,  Carrie  A 

Barker,  Lewis  A , 

Cbalmera,  Orrio  F 

Corliss,  Winfield  S 

Dean,  Frederiok  B , 

Biggins,  Edgar  W 

Ireland,  Charles  R , 

Laton,  Winfield  S , 

Morrow,  Qeorge  C , 

Nevens,  Jason  K , 

Norwood,  Howard  ^. . . . , 

Riob,  Willard  W 

Bidlejr,  D.  A , 

Btone,  Melville 

Towle,  J.  Fred 

WbiteboQse,  Manly  M. .. 

Watts,  Samuel 

Whitten,  Lewis  C 

Williams,  James  B , 


16 
18 
16 
18 
21 
16 
20 
23 
21 
20 
21 
25 
18 
21 
17 
20 
18 
19 
20 
18 
19 
18 
23 
26 
27 
20 
20 
20 
20 
23 
23 
18 


P.  0.  Address. 


Jonesborough 

Belfast 

Stockton,  Sandy  Point 

Carmel 

Milbridge 

Eden- 

Palermo 

Bast  Maohiat 

West  Eden 

Etna 

Augusta 

Albion  

Albion 

Palermo 

Bangor 

Albion 

Carmol 

Farmingdale 

West  Eden 

Stetson 

Etna 

Searsport 

West  Garland 

Hampden 

Machias 

Richmond 

Unity 

Searsport 

East  Orringtao 

Tenant's  Harbor 

Etna 

Islesboroogh 


County* 


Washington. 

Waldo. 

Waldo. 

Penobscot. 

Washington. 

Hancock. 

Waldo. 

Washington. 

Hancock. 

Penobscot. 

Kennebec. 

Kennebec. 

Kennebec. 

Waldo. 

Penobscot. 

Kennebec. 

PenobMot. 

Kennebec. 

Hancock. 

Penobscot. 

Penobscot. 

Waldo. 

Penobscot. 

Penobscot. 

Washington. 

Sagadahoc. 

Waldo. 

Waldo. 

Penobscot. 

Knox. 

Penobscot. 

Waldo. 


Winter  Term,  1872. 

B  CLASS. 
Noyet,  Charles 17     Castine. . 


D  CLASS. 


Brown,  Rosa  M. 
Emery,  Abbie  S. 
Read,  Ellen  M  . 
Spear,  Nancy  H 


E  CLASS. 

Billington,  Emily  J 

Curtis,  Josie 

Bpanlding,  Clara  0 


F  CLASS. 

Dority,  Sarah  L 

Merrifield,  M.  S. 

Pendleton,  Lavinia  B 

Bhepardson,  Mary  E  . . . . . 

Thompson,  Battle  T 

Traoey,  Abbie  D 

Warren,  Minnie  B 

Bartleti,  David  H 

Gardiner,  Warren 

McFarland,  Bdward 

Beihong,  William 


18 
19 
20 
17 


17 
17 
21 


17 
16 
20 
27 
21 
20 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 


Oastine 

South  Thomaston. 

Belfast 

Warren 


Surry...., 

Frankfort 

Rockland. 


Sedgwick 

Plymouth 

North  Isletboro . . 
West  BrooksTille. 

Cherryfleld 

Cheiryfleld 

South  Deer  Isle . . 

Lamoine 

Castine 

Lamoine 

OMtina 


Hancock. 


Hancock. 
Knox. 
Waldo. 
Knox. 


Hancock. 

Walde. 

Knox. 


Hancock. 

Penobscot. 

Waldo. 

Hancock. 

Washington. 

Waahington. 

Hanoook. 

Hanoook. 

Hancock. 

Hancock. 

Hancoek. 
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Spring  Term,  18Y2. 


A  CLASS. 


Aymftr,  Lelia  F 

D  CLASS. 

Benson,  Myra 

Garpeoter,  Julia  D 

Cble,  Henrietta 

Leach,  Bessie 

Bragg,  Ralph  S 

Brown,  Ellison  F 

Xlillikeo,  James  W 

Moore,  James  3 , 

E  CLASS. 

Bates,  Mary  A 

Page,  Mary  C 

Pratt,  Mary  W 

Redman,  Clara  F . . .  . 

Rogers,  Jennie  C 

Waterman,  W.  W 

P  CLASS. 

Ayerill,  Emma ^ 

Baker,  Callie 

Barnes,  Abble  M 

Black,  Mury  H 

Burgess,  Flora 

Carter,  Nancy  £ 

Coolidge,  Caddie  IJ 

Crippen.  Katie  M 

Downs,  Eunice  M 

Eyans,  Sosan  S ». . . . 

Fenlasoo,  Klla  E. ^..  . 

Fletcher,  Annie  M 

Hewey,  Delia ,..,.... 

Holmes,  Sarah  S 

Jar?is,  Lizxie  M 

Levis,  Sophia  B 

Marcyes,  Viotorine  A 

Montgomery,  Jusie  I  .* 

Morton,  Jennie  E 

Niobols,  Eunioe  U 

Piper,  Edna 

Preseott,  Sarah  M 

Rich,  Datie  R ; 

Rollins,  Emeline  C; 

Staples,  Frosenoe 

Tibblts,  Ida  M 

Webb,  Caddie  E 

Webb,E  M 

lifriley,  Alice 

'Winchenbaeb,  Annie  R 

Bonker,  Da?id 

Clarry,  Edward  H 

Freneh,  Nathaniel  S 

Oilmore,  Melvin 

Oleason,  Blden  C 

Happer,  Lincoln 

Libby,  George  A 

Pendleton,  Tohn  H 

Robbini,  Randall 

SlnapsoD,  John  E 


21 
25 
23 
20 
18 
20 
20 
20 


19 
18 
19 
21 
19 
21 


23 
18 
21 
21 
16 
27 
18 
23 
16 
19 
20 
19 
19 
16 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
21 
16 
17 
21 
21 
16 
16 
19 
23 
2L 
17 
20 
20 
18 
23 
19 
21 
21 
18 
18 
18 


P.  0.  Address. 


Addison 


Tremont 

Jackson 

Harrington . . . 
North  Castioe. 
Lincolnville ., 
Searsmont... . 

Surry  .^ 

Ellsworth  . . . . 


South  Brookeville  . . . . 

Winterport 

Clinton 

Brooksville 

Orland 

South  Robbinston  . . . . 


FortFsirfiold 

Goodale's  Corner...   . 

Kockville ^. 

Ellsworth 

East  Belfast 

Montville  Centre. . . . . 

Lamoine 

lilllaworth 

Beir«i»t 

Fryeburg 

Jackson 

Odel! 

East  Bncksport 

Stockton 

Oascine : 

Goodale's  Corner.  .... 
South  West  Harbor. . . 

FHendship 

Friendship 

Vassalborough 

East  Belfast 

Ellsworth 

Tremont 

VassalboroQgh 

Stockton 

Brooklin 

Unity 

Unity 

Cushing 

Friendship 

West  Trenton 

Union 

Stockton,  Sandy  Point, 

Belfast 

Union 

Union 

Jackson 

Trenton 

Union 

SoUiran 


County. 


Washington. 


I^noock. 

Waldo. 

Washington. 

Hancock. 

Waldo. 

Waldo. 

Hancock. 

Hanoook. 


Hancock. 

Waldo. 

Kennebeo. 

Hancuok. 

Hancock. 

Washington. 


Aroostook. 

Penobscot. 

Knoz. 

Hancock. 

Waldo. 

Waldo. 

Hancock. 

Hancock. 

Waldo. 

Oxford. 

Waldo. 

Livingston,  DL 

Hancock. 

Waldo. 

Hancock. 

Penobscot. 

Hancock. 

Knoz. 

Knoz. 

Kennebeo. 

Waldo. 

Hanc>  ck. 

Hancock. 

Kennebeo. 

Waldo. 

Hanoook. 

Waldo. 

Waldo. 

Knoz. 

Knoz. 

lUnoock. 

Knoy. 

Waldo. 

Waldo. 

Knoz. 

Knoz. 

Waldo. 

Hanoook. 

Knoz. 

i.anooek. 
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List  of  Text- Books  used  in  the  Eastern  Slate  Normal  School, 
Castine,  Me.  Reading  Books — Hillard's  Sixth,  National  Fifth, 
Progressive  Fifth,  Wilson's  Third.  Arithn>eticB — Frencli's,  Green- 
leaf,  Walton,  Robinson,  Cruttenden.  Algebras — Robinson;  Davies. 
Trigonometry  and  Geometry — Brooks.  Astronomy — Steele,  Rid- 
dle's Elementary.  Natural  Philosophy — Steele,  Norton.  Chem- 
istry— Steele,  Cooley,  Nichols.  Physiology — Hutchinson,  Cut- 
ter's New  Analytic.  Geology — Steele,  Wells,  Tenny.  Botany — 
Gray,  Wood.  History — Barpes'  United  States,  Anderson's  Gen- 
eral. Geography — Guyot,  Warren's  Physical.'  Grammar — Kerl'B 
Common  School,  Green.  Intellectual  Philosophy — Haven,  Champ- 
lin,  Alden,  Science  of  Government — Alden,  Townsend.  School 
Economy — Wickersham,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Dictionary — Worcester,  Webster.  Rhetoric — Quackenbos,  Haven. 
English  Literature — Spalding,  Collier.  Drawing  Books — Barthol- 
omew, Spencerian.     Writing  Book — Spencerian. 

A  good  degree  of  prosperity  has  attended  the  school  during  the 
past  year.  The  ability  and  industry  of  the  pupils  compare  favor- 
ably with  former  years,  and  an  excellent  degree  of  health  has 
conduced  to  progress  in  the  school  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  a  class  of  fifteen  was  graduated,  all  of  which  number  readily 
obtained  Summer  and  Fall  schools.  Though  male  graduates  have 
been  offered  $76  per  month,  and  females  $60  per  month,  we  are 
not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  there  have  been  no  marked  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  school  since  my  last  report.  In  October, 
1871,  Miss  Fisher,  who  had  served  the  State  so  acceptably  for 
more  than  a  year,  resigned  her  position  to  teach  in  Boston.  Miss 
Bartley  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  called  to  fill  Miss  P'isher's  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term.  She  has  fully  sustained  the 
excellent  reputation  which  preceded  her. 

During  a  few  weeks  of  the  Spring  term,  Prof.  J.  B.  Taylor  of 
Bowdoin  College,  gave  instruction  in  elocution  to  the  school. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  the  instructions  of 
Prof.  Taylor,  and  a  good  degree  of  improvement  in  reading  was 
indicated. 

During  the  several  weeks  of  the  Spring  term,  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter 
of  Massachusetts,  gave  a  series  of  interesting  and  instructive 
lectures  upon  physiology,  illastrating  the  same  with  a  manikin 
and  charts. 
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A  very  large  percentage  of  those  connected  with  the  school . 
have  taught  during  the  year.  These  '*  quick  returns  "  to  the  State 
arc  both  fortunate  and  unfortunate  to  people  and  school.  A  pupil 
who  is  4ve]I  prepared  to  enter  the  school,  possesses  good  natural 
ability  and  "aptness  to  teach,"  and  who  takes  good*  rank  in  re- 
citing and  teaching  in  the  school,  will  generally  satisfy  the  people, 
as  an  instructor,  and  his  success  will  be  credited,  in  a  degree,  to  the 
Normal  School.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  who  lack^  maturity, 
scholarship  and  judgment,  attends  the  Normal  School  a  few  weeks, 
fails  in  his  first  school,  and  his  want  of  success  is  charged  to  the 
Normal  School.  , 

In  order  that  the  Normal  Schools  may  become  more  efficient 
training  schools,  the  standard  of  admission  must  be  raised  or  the 
time  of  attendance  increased.  The  haste  that  marks  the  age  is 
seen  in  the  desire  of  scholars  to  teach  before  they  are  thoroughly 
prepared.  Our  pupils  come  mainly  from  the  common  schools,*  and 
wise  supervision  and  earnest  teaching  there  will  send  more  and 
better  pupils  to  the  training  schools.  The  lack  of  State  super- 
vision during  the  present  year  has  been  felt  in  all  our  schools. 
The  vital  interests  of  our  common  school  system  of  education 
should  receive  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  our  next  Legis- 
ture.    ^ 

While  the  teachers  of  this  school  have  been  obliged  to  do  much 
preparatory  and  academy  work,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  give  pro- 
fessional training  by  example — that  is,  by  teaching  our  classes  as 
we  would  have  them  teach  theirs ;  by  practice  teaching,  requiring 
the  pupils  to  teach  their  classmates  under  the  direction  and 
criticism  of  their  instructors ;  by  lectures  and  discussions  upon 
subjects  pertaining  to  school  management;  by  observation  and 
practice  in  the  Model  school.-  At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
term,  a  primary  class  was  organized  and  taught  bj  the  Normal 
teachers  and  pupils ;  during  the  Spring  term  the  class  was  under 
the  special  charge  of  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  members  of 
the  school  were  required  to  observe  and  practice  methods  of  in- 
struction. This  practical  work,  with  the  most  important  class  of 
pupils  found  in  our  common  schools,  will  prove  of  n^uch  advantage 
to  those  who  want  to  teach.  The  excellent  schools  of  Gastine,  in 
all  of  which  former  members  of  this  school  now  teach,  afford  our 
pupils  good  opportunities  for  observation. 

The  last  Legislature  having  appropriated  $20,000  for  a  new 
Normal  School  building,  "  ground  was  broken "  in  May  of  this 
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.  year,  and  by  the  first  of  January,  1873,  the  house  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  building  is  41  by  71  feet  on  the  ground,  with  a  front 
projection  of  14  by  40  feet,  and  a  rear  projection  of  8  by  40  feet. 
The  basement  is  8  feet  high  and  well  lighted,  and  is  of  the  same 
size  as  the  entire  building.  It  contains  the  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus, water  closets,  and  space  for  chemical  laboratory.  On  the 
first  floor  there  is  a  central  hall  9  by  69  feet,  having  side  doors 
opening  into  four  recitation  ropms  each  22  by  29  feet.  On  the 
second  floor  is  the  main  school-room,  teacher's  room,  and  alcoves 
for  books  and  apparatus.  This  room  is  44  by  68  feet,  16 J  feet 
high,  and  has  twelve  large  double  windows  to  furnish  light  and 
air.  The  attic  has  well  lighted  space  for  four  recitation  rooms. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  presents  an  attractive  and  substantial 
appearance.  In  the  cupola  is  to  be  hung  an  excellent  bell,  weigh- 
ing 600  lbs.,  a  present  to  the  school  from  Deacon  Samuel  Adams 
of  Castine. 

Arrangement  has  not  yet  been  made  for  furnishing  this  valuable 
house.  Suitable  desks  for  teachers  and  pupils,  apparatus  for 
chemical  and'  philosophical  experiments  and  explanations,  and 
cases  for  the  preservation  of  apparatus,  books  and  charts,  are 
needed.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  blinds  to  exclude  the 
excess  of  light,  which  will  at  times  be  great,  owing  to  the  size  of 
the  windows.  One  recitation  room  will  be  needed  in  the  attic 
next  Spring. 

The  town  of  Castine  generously  gave  a  beautiful  lot  of  2  J  acres  ; 
this  lot  needs  draining  and  fencing.  In  my  last  report,  I  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  believing  that  to  be  the 
smallest  amount  the  State  could  economically  expend  here ;  $5,000 
are  still  needed  to  complete  what  has  been  so  well  begun.  During 
the  past  five  years,  the  State  has  used,  free  of  expense,  a  building, 
furniture  and  apparatus,  belonging  to  Castine.  Now  the  State 
has  an  excellent  building  and  lot,  and  with  a  small  additional 
appropriation,  will  have  one  of  the  best  school-houses  in  the  State. 

In  this  age  of  scientific  investigation  and  art  education,  no 
school  is  in  proper  working  condition  without  a  good  library, 
charts  ^nd  apparatus.  I  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  teachers 
and  pupils  to  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '69,  for  a  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  present  of  the  British  Poets  costing  $40.  Our  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  Henry  Carey  Baird  of  Philadelphia,  Lee  k  Shepard  of 
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Boston^  Eldridge  Brothers  of  Philadelphia,  for  valuable  books,  and  . 
to  those  publishers  who  have  sent  their  papers  to  the  reading 
room.  But  our  library  is  still  small.  As  the  State  designs  to 
render  the  school  in  the  highest  degree  effective  for  good,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  excellent  house  just  erected  will  be  fully 
famished.  Nothing  is  desired  by  the  teachers  except  for  the 
good  of  the  school,  the  people,  and  the  State. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  say,  that  my  assistants  have  most  faith- 
fully and  eflSciently  performed  all  their  duties.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  you  for  advice  and  support,  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
for  their  interest  in  the  school  and  the  new  building,  and  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  for  their  words  and  votes  to  sustain 
the  school  and  enlarge  its  usefulness. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  T.  FLETCHER. 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  10 
of  the  public  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  year  1872,  we 
herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  Maine  Central  Institute,  dating  as  nearly  as  practicable  from 
the  time  that  the  law  w£^  passed. 

We  have  not  received  the  register  and  blanks  contemplated  in 
said  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  consequently  may  not  be  able  to 
anticipate  all  the  items  you  may  desire.  This  report  wilf  include 
three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  commencing  as  follows :  Spring 
Term,  Feb.  1,  1872 ;  Summer  Term,  April  26,  1872 ;  -Fall  Term, 
Aug.  22,  1872. 

The  department  was  organized  Sept.  1,  1870,  and  has  been  in 
operation  each  term  of  the  ihstitute  since  that  time.  The  text- 
books used  in  the  department  are  as  follows:  National  Fifth 
Reader,  Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Warren's  Common 
School  and  Physical  Geographies,  Greenleaf's  and  Walton's  Prac- 
tical Arithmetics,  Kerl'g  Grammar,  Steele's  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  Greenleaf's  Algebra,  Hooker's  Geology,  Gray's 
Botany,  Hart's  Rhetoric,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy. 

llie  death  of  Mr.  £.  E.  Wade,  the  first  Principal,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1872,  affected  for  a  time  the  interests  of  the  department. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  Miss  L.  M.  Simons  resigned  her 
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position  as  teacher.     The  present  teachers  took  charge  of  the 
department  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  Term,  1812. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  GERRISn,  Principal  Normal  Dept.  M.  G.  I. 
CLARA  A.  FORBES,  Associale. 
PrrrsFiELD,  Nov.  29,  1872. 

Bccord  of  Students  in  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Maine  Central  Insti- 
tute, commencing  Feb,  7th,  1872,  and  ending  Oct.  30,  1872. 


NAMES. 


Parloft,  Maria ...    

puwan,  Alice  W 

JobonDett,  Kudney 

Maoter,  George  VV 

Mitchell,  MellieZ 

PcrkiuB,  Emma  L .. 

Burrill,  Sarah  U 

Buswell,  Ada  M 

Corson,  Florence  E 

Davis,  Oi*car .  / 

Folsuin,  Frank  G 

Johnson.  Dcllie  E 

Stinchfield.  Lnura  H 

Thomas,  Etta  F 

"Witham  0   Addie 

Andrews.  Wilbur 

Corson,  Ilimni  R 

FiMher,  Ada  F 

Freese,  Ft^rest  E >. . . . 

French,  Arthur  S....    ..    .. 

Jobonnett,  Lewi.^  C 

Lord,  Augasta  M 

Osborne,  Hannah  £ 

Powers,  Vietto 

Prince,  J.  Louise 

Shaw,  Edgar  A 

Skinner,  b^arafa  E 

Smart,  OIIfo  D 

Smart,  Melvin  C 

Vickery,  Linda  C 


Date  of 

s-i 

• 

8. 

Entraooe. 

Veel 
tten 
nee 

< 

«^  «B  ee 

30 

Sept.  1,'72.. 

5 

18  Feb.  2, '71  :. 

10 

17  Feb.  2, '71  .. 

10 

20  Sept.  1,'70.. 

10 

18  Feb.  2, '71  .. 

5 

19  'Sept.  1,'70.. 

10 

21  Sept.  1,'70.. 

10 

16 

Aug.  24. '71. 

10 

20  Feb  7,  '72  . . 

20 

18 

Aug.  24, '71. 

20 

20 

do   do 

5 

18 

do   do 

20 

19 

do   do 

10 

22 

do   do 

5 

16 

do   do 

20 

16 

do   do 

20 

22 

Feb.  7,  '72  . . 

20 

18 

Auj?.  22,  '72. 

10 

18 

Feb.  7,  '72  . 

10  ^ 

17 

Mar.  14,  '72. 

16 

16 

April  25.  '72 

IQ 

24 

Feb  7,  '72  . . 

10 

16 

April  25,  '72 

0 

16 

Aug  22,  '72. 

10 

16 

LAug.  22.  '72. 

10 

16 

Feb.  7,  '72  . . 

6 

19 

do   do 

10 

17 

do   do 

10 

19 

do  '  do 

10 

22 

do   do 

6 

Date  of 
Leaving. 


^ug.  22, '72. 
Aug.  22, '72. 


Aug.  22,  '78. 
Ang.  22,  '72. 


Aug.  22, '72. 


Bemarks. 


Botered  classical 
[course. 

Entered  clBssical 
[course. 


Entered  claseioal 
[ciiurse. 

Entered  cUraioal 
[course. 


Entered  olnssieal 
[course. 


Hon.  Warren  Johnson — 

Dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature, 
I  hereby  forward  the  following  as  a  report  from  Oak  Grove  Semi- 
nary :  Whole  nnmber  of  students  daring  past  year,  189 ;  males 
108,  females  81.  Number  who  have  taught,  14 ;  number  intendiug 
to  teach,  20.  The  Normal  Department  has  been  in  charge  of 
Florentius  M.  Hallo  well,  an  enthusiastic  and  conscientious  teacher. 
Our  school  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  aid  received  from  the  State  is  the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on 
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$10,000  annually.    In  concluBion,  I  tbink  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  add  that  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  year. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  M.  JONES,  JPrincipal  Oak  Grove  Seminary, 
Yassalboro',  November,  1872. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Eighteen  inBtitutes  have  been  held  the  past  year.  Fourteen  of 
these  were  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Jonathan  Tenney,  an 
accomplished  scholar  And  an  experienced  educator  and  teacher, 
assisted  by*  Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl,  whose  training  as  student 
and  teacher  in  the  celebrated  Oswego  Normal  School,  N.  Y., 
richly  qualified  her  as  instructor  of  reading,  elocution  and  object 
and  oral  lessons.  Four  institutes  were  held  under  the  charge  of  VV. 
J.  Corthell,  A.  M.,  and  N.  A.  Luce,  A.  B. ;  the  former  well  knowa 
as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Calais,  the  latter  as  principal 
of  Freedom  Academy  in  its  best  days,  both  for  three  years  identi- 
fied with  our  public  school  systems  as  County  Supervisors. 
Teachers  and  citizens  expressed  general  satisfaction  with  the  labors 
of  these  persons  and  their  intelligent  efforts  to  impart  well-estab- 
lished  pnncipIeB  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  founded  thereon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  institutes,  places,  times  and  num-. 

bers  in  attendance. 

Teachers'  Instttutes,  1872. 


PLACE. 


Sooth  Paris... 
Damariscotta 
Rockland  .... 
Macbias.   ...  , 
JBlltwortb  .... 

OroDo 

Dexter 

Belfast 

Skow began  . . . 
Aagosta. .... 

Bath 

Fftitningtoo.. . 
Biddefurd  . . . . 
1jbwUU>n   ,... 
Fort  Fairfield 
Boulton  .... 

Lioooln 

Fozoroft .... 


Date. 

No.  of 

Teachers. 

Aug.  2G... 

24 

.Sept.  2 . . . . 

35 

Sept  9 

45 

Sept.  16... 

51 

Sept.  23 . . . 

30 

Sept.  30... 

66 

Oct.  7  .... 

56 

Oct.  14.... 

35 

Oct.  21.... 

72 

Oct   28.... 

96 

Not.  4.... 

42 

Nov.  11... 

91 

Sov    18... 

95 

Nov.  25... 

86 

Oct.  14.... 

63 

(Jet.  21 

Gl 

Oct.  28.... 

32 

Nov.  4  ... 

73 

Instructorb. 


Prof.  Tenney  and  Mrs.  Diehl. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


W.  J.  Corthell  and  N.  A.  Lnoa. 
do  do 

do  do 

do  do 


The  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  institutes  for  1872  has  been 
rery  much  less  than  preceding  years.     Not  more  than  one-half  as 
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good  results  were  secured  the  past  year  as  in  1871.  This  is 
attributable  to  several  causes.  First,  the  demoralizing  legislation 
of  1872  thoroughly  discouraged  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
teachers  in  the  further  progress  of  our  educational  uystem,  in  their 
own  advancement  in  public  esteem  and  consequent  better  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  The  inducements  thus  held  out  by 
the  State  for  even  a  livelihood  by  teaching  were  anything  but 
flattering.  Second,  by  the  abolition  ofcounty  supervision,  the 
general  impression  was  conveyed  that  the  attendant  act  estab- 
lishing teachers'  institutes  was  also  repealed,  and  hence  no  such 
conventions  were  expected  either  by  teachers  or  school  oflScers.* 
Again,  institutes,  like  all  popular  assemblages,  have  to  be  worked 
up.  This  must  be  done  by  persons  who,  in  some  form  or  other, 
are  paid  for  time  and  trouble.  This  work  could  not  be  done  by 
the  State  Superintendent  alone.  He  did  endeavor  to  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  the  town  committees  both  prior  \p  and  during 
the  session  of  the  institutes.  In  some  instances  this  assistance 
proved  most  valuable,  but  generally  it  was  unreliable.  For  illus- 
tration, and  with  no  spirit  of  fault-finding,  the  following  charac- 
teristic instances  of  "cordial  sympathy  and  aid"  are  mentioned. 
No.  1 :  The  town  supervisor  in  a  personal  interview,  promised  aid 
but  never  came  near  the  institute,  spending  the  whole  week  in  his 
yard  making  bricks.  No.  2:  The  city  superintendent  advised  that 
he  could  render  no  aid,  as  the  district  agent  was  unwilling  to  close 
the  schools.  No  room  was  furnished  for  institute  sessions.  The 
schools  were  continued,  except  one  day,  when  they  were  closed 
for  a  Firemen's  Muster  I  I  was  informed  that  it  was  customary 
in  that  place  to  close  the  schools  for  agricultural  fairs  and  "horse- 
trots,"  for  menageries,  circuses,  traveling  shows,  and  militia 
musters.  Strolling  comedians  are  well  patronized  in  that  section. 
No.  3 :  The  town  supervisor,  a  genial,  jolly  good  fellow,  promised 
well,  but,  filled  with  political  aspirations  and  fired  with  the  pros- 
pect of  promotion  through  some  "  new  departure,"  spent  the 
greater  part  of  institute  week  "stumping"  it  among  "unen- 
lightened "  communities  in  politically  benighted  towns,  where  his 
eloquence  and  logical  appeals  would  diffuse  more  light  and  life 
than  among  the  teachers  of  his  county.  No.  4,  and  a  good  many 
others  industriously  attended  to  their  private  business,  in  which 
they  would  be  better  appreciated,  than  in  serving  State  and  county 
educationally  for  nothing. 
Men  and  money  are  needed  in  every  enterprise.    The  two  years 
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previous,  each  county  supervisor  with  laudable  enterprise  and 
ambition,  thoroughly  prepared  the  way  for  a  full  and  successful 
H(8titute,  by  arranging  for  free  or  half  board,  reduced  rates  of 
conveyance,  by  personal  appeals  to  teachers,  school-officers  and 
the  community,  and  by  personal  oversight  and  management  of 
the  institute.  In  Lincoln  county  the  institute  of  1871  numbered 
nearly  one  hundred — in  1872,  only  thirly-five,  although  the  Super- 
intendent had  personally  secured  the  cooperating  aid  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  town  in  which  the  institute  was  held  and  had  arranged 
for  half-fare  on  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad.  He  had  no  time 
to  make  further  arrangements,  communicate  with  school-officers 
and  teachers,  and  perfect  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
eighteen  institutes  brought  within  the  compass  of  fourteen  suc- 
cessive weeks  during  school  vacations,  as  they  must  be.  If  the 
State  would  realize  the  largest  possible  results  from  the  so  well 
established  adjunct  of  good  school  work — namely,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, vien  as  well  as  money  must  be  provided,  and  possible  duties 
assigned  to  them. 

• 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  institute,  I  have  endeavored 
the  past  autumn,  on  one  day  of  the  weekly  sessions,  to  organize 
a  county  educational  association  of  the  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers  in  the  county  where  the  institute  has  been  held.  Such  pro- 
posed convention  wa^  advertised  in  the  institute  announcements. 
The  response  on  the  part  of  school  officers  was  feeble.  Associa- 
tions were  formed,  however,  in  a  few  counties,  under  the  following 
form  of  constitution  presented  here,  with  the  hope  that  other 
voluntary  associations  will  be  established  on  the  same  or  a  like 
basis  : 

Educational  Assodaiion  Constitution, 

Article  I.     This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
County  Educational  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members  in  the  science  of  teaching,  and  in  the  most 
approved  methods  thereof;  the  diffusing  of  information  upon  the 
system  of  Common  School  Education  among  the  people,  and  pro- 
moting harmony  of  feeling ;  and  the  greatest  possible  advancement 
in  scientific  and  general  information. 

Art.  III.  Any  teacher  or  friend  of  education  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Association  by  subscribing  to  the  Constitution, 
and  pacing  an  annual  fee  of 

Akt.  IV.     The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be 
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held  in  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be 

fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  V.  The  regular  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Presi* 
dent,  a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  be  elected  annually. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  in  his  ab-* 
sence,  the  Vice  President,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, decide  points  of  order,  preserve  due  decorum,  and  regulate 
the  exercises  according  to  a  programme  furnished  him  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  faith- 
ful record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  take  down  au 
abstract  of  the  instruction,  debates,  essays,  and  lectures,  and  pre- 
pare certificates  of  membership. 

Art.  VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  koep  an 
account  with  the  Association  of  all  moneys  received  and  pafd  out^ 
and  to  settle  his  accounts  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
to  give  at  least  three  weeks'  previous  notice  of  the  same  through 
the  county  papers,  or  by  hand  bill,  and  to  secure  the  services  of 
competent  lecturers,  instructors,  essayists,  and  other  persons  for 
conducting  the  exercises. 

Art.  X.  All  regular  officers  shall-  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  a 
majority  shall  elect. 

Arjt.  XI.  Any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  may  be 
amended,  and  new  articles  added  thereto  at  any  regular  meeting, 
provided  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  in  Javor  of  such 
amendment  or  addition. 

Two  voluntary  associations  have  been  formed  during  the  year, 
one  in  Somerset  county,  another  in  Waldo  ccgunty.  As  these  have 
resulted  from  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  educators,  the  signs  are 
promising  not  only  that  the  educational  sentiment  is  reviving, 
but  that  it  is  taking  due  form  of  organization,  and  it  is  hoped,  will 
difihse  itself  more  generally  through  the  State  community. 

The  Maine  Educational  Association  held  its  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing Oct.  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  at  Bangor,  Thomas  Tash,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Lewiston,  President  of  the  Association.  The 
city  of  Bangor  generously  furnished  the  free  use  of  the  City  Hall, 
while  the  City  Superintendent,  C.  P.  Roberts,  Esq.,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  city,  did  all  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  and 
entertainment  of  those  from  abroad.  The  following  subjects  were 
presented  either  in  essay  or  discussion :  "  Town  vs.  district  sys- 
tem," "  Teaching  illustrated  by  language,"  "Educational  needs  of 
Maine,"  "  Systematic  elevation  of  teaching,"  *'  Free  text-books  for 
free  schools,"  "  Free  high  schools,"  *'  Claims  of  industrial  edu- 
cation," "  Complete  .  system  of  public  schools  for  the  State," 
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"  departmental  instruction  in  graded  public  schools,"  "  what  more 
than  reading,  writing,  geography  and  grammar/'  **  teaching  and 
its  compensation/'  and  "  the  principles  which  should  inspire  the 
teacher."  It  is  evident  that  the  programme  was  an  eminently 
practical  one,  the  papers  presented,  both  bj  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
were  all  valuable,  and  the  discussions  exhibited  a  fair  compre- 
hension of  the  vital  educational  question  now  pressing  upon  us  for 
solution.  Full  printed  reports  of  the  "  sayings  and  doings  "of 
this  Association  ought  to  be  spread  broad  cast  throughout  the 
State.  The  revenues  of  this  organization  are  not  sufficient  for 
^at  purpose.  Appeals  have  been  made  yearly  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  appropriation  of  $300  to  accomplish  this  object.  I  beg 
leave  to  renew  the  request  this  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

President — C.  B.  Stetson  of  Lewiston. 

Vice  President — G.  T.  Fletcher  of  Castine. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — R.  Woodbury  of  Farmington. 

Executive  Committee — J.  S.  Barrell  of  Lewiston,  E.  Wentworth 
of  Portland,  R.  M.  Jones  of  Vassalboro',  Helen  B.  Coffin  of  Castine, 
Jennie  M.  Hayden  of  Farmington,  and  Susan  M.  Hallowell  of 
Bangor. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  pre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Association  to  the  Legislature :  Nelson 
Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Lewiston;  W,  J.  Oorthell  of  Calais,  C.  P.  Roberts 
of  Bangor,  J.  M.  Stone  of  Kennebunk,  and  J.  P.  Redman  of  Ells- 
worth. ^ 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Rockland. 

THE  PRESS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press, , 
whether  expressing  the  individual  opinions  of  the  great  editorial 
fraternity  or  reflecting^  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
With  a  semi-intelligent  or  ignorant  mass  the  influence  of  an  un- 
principled, passionate,  licentious  literature,  whether  newspaper  or 
serial,  is  harmful  to  a  degree  that  can  not  be  expressed.  Such  a 
literature  is  undoubtedly  stealthily  stealing  its  way  towards  us 
from  the  great  centers  of  population  and  vice.  "Dime  novels" 
and  illustrated  "  weeks'  doings  "  are  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  our 
youth  in  a  manner  altogether  too  conspicuous.  Such  articles  of 
mental  diet  should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law  equally. 
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with  "unwholesome  provisions,"  "adulterated  drinks,"  "fire- 
works," and  "lotteries."  The  general  disposition  and  early 
teachings  of  our  community  are  decidedly  averse  to  the  impor- 
tation or  production  of  such  corrupt  and  adulterated  mental  food, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  express  such  a  feeling  in  legal  phrase  more 
complete  than  the  present  statute. 

Our  own  newspaper  press  stands  high  in  character  and  progres- 
sive tendency.  The  treatment  of  educational  questions  has  been 
broad  and  impartial.  As  an  instrumentality  for  informing  and 
directing  the  public  mind,  the  press  has  been  most  efficient.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  the  obligations  of  the  school 
system  to  the  editors  of  Maine,  for  their  attendance  at  our  insti- 
tutes and  educational  conventions,  for  their  well  digested*  reports 
of  such  meetings,  for  their  encouraging  expressions,  and  their  fair 
criticisms. 

Educational  Journal. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  by  B. 
Thurston,  Esq.,  Portland,  is  the  only  teachers'  journal  published 
in  the  State.  With  six  thousand  teachers  in  the  State,  this  repre- 
sentative organ  of  theirs  ought  to  have  a  subscription  list  sufficient 
to  afiford  a  gftierous  support.  The  circulation  is  only  about  twelve 
liundred,  and  at  the  moderate  price  of  $1.50  per  annum,  barely 
Affords  an  existence  with  no  outlays  for  editorial  services.  The 
extremely  low  wages  of  teachers  does  not  allow  them  the  benefit  of 
this  periodical.  Without  doubt,  they  might  derive  much  more  than 
this  amount  of  value  from  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  and  practi- 
cal journal,  but  they  are  unable  to  procure  it.  Other  States,  partic- 
ularly Massachusetts,  where  we  should  expect  an  educational 
journal  would  be  self-supporting,  have  made  annual  donations  in 
aid  of  similar  monthlies.  Mr.  Thurston  offers  to  furnish  a  copy 
for  t^e  committee  or  supervisor  of  each  town  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  annum,  provided  the  State  will  donate  *a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  This  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $412,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  recommended.  The  following  list  of  editors  is  a  guaran- 
ty that  the  subject  matter  will  be  practical  and  suggestive. 

January — A.  P.  Stone,  Portland,  resident  editor. 

February — C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington. 

March — Edward  S.  Morrisi  Biddeford. 

April — N.  A.  Luce,  Freedom. 

May — J.  W.  Lang,  Brooks. 
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June — W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston. 
AugvaA — W.  W.  Woodbury,  Rockland. 
September — R.  Woodbury,  Farmington. 
October — 0.  P.  Roberts,  Bangor. 
November — Thomas  Tash,  Lewiston. 
December — W.  J.  Gorthell,  Calais. 

BRANCHES  OP  STUDY. 

The  statute  prescribes  the  branches  in  which  the  teacher  shall 
be  examined  before  obtaining  certificate  of  admission  to  the  public 
school-room  as  an  instructor.  Prom  this  we  are  to  infer  what 
studies  may  be  pursued  in  the  school-room.  All  branches  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  are  important  and  constitute  a  reasonable  limit 
when  the  enactment  was  made.  But  home  and  business  life 
demand  more  now  than  formerly.  Health  and  comfort  require 
that  we  all  know  something  about  our  physical  constitution  and 
the  rational  methods  of  caring  for  the  same.  Hence  the  desira- 
bility, yes,  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  elements  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.  The  laws  of  mental  development  require  the 
training  of  the  senses  or  sense  t)rgans  first,  then  the  intellectual 
faculties.-  Of  these  sense  organs  none  are  more  in^ortant  than 
the  eye  and  hand ;  hence  the  value  of  free-hand  drawing.  The 
skilled  eye  and  trained  hand  mark  the  first-class  workman  in  every 
industrial  pursuit.  I  have  taken  occasion  heretofore  to  urge  the 
importance  of  these  two  branches,  and  will  not  repeat  my  argu- 
ment. I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson's  paper  on 
drawing,  page  173  of  the  Appendix.  I  recommend  that  both 
physiology  and  free-hand  drawing  be  added  to  the  branches  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  "  text-book  question  "  is  still  a  vexed  and  unsettled  one  in 
this  State.  Three  years  ago  I  presented  an  exhibit  of  the  great 
waste  of  money,  time  and  energies,  by  reason  of  the  unnecessary 
cost  and  variety  of  school-books.  I  saw  no  effectual  remedy 
except  by  positive  enactment  of  the  State,  securing  joint  and  like 
action  of  the  several  towns,  and  thus  produce  a  uniformity  in  the 
series  used  and  a  diminution  in  the  retail  rates.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  I  have  recommended  every  year  since 
and  still  suggest,  unless  a  better  can  be  found.  By  reference  to 
page  44,  et  aeq,,  of  this  Report,  it  will  be  found  that  the  School 
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Committees  very  generally  ask  for  "  State  Uniformity.''  I  do  not 
propose  to  urge  this  request  of  the  towns,  but  rather  prefer  here 
to  call  'attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Bath  plan,"  so 
called,  as  having  been  first  adopted  in  this  State  by  that  city.  It 
consists  simply  in  the  town's  purchasing,  owning,  and  loaning  the 
school-books  to  pupils.  This  method  affords  the  books  as  free  to 
the  scholars  as  tuition  and  the  use  of  the  school-room  are.  If  all 
the  towns  would  adopt  this  plan,  the  knotty,  vexatious  question 
of  "text-books"  and  "text-book  uniformity,"  would  be  most 
happily  solved,  to  the  great  relief  of  scholars,  parents  and  genially 
disposed  educators  who  differ  upon  this  point.  The  present 
statute  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desira- 
ble end.  See  School  Laws,  sect.  6.  Bath  availed  itself  of  this 
advantage  a  few  years  since,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  it  and 
the  valuable  results  therefrom,  may  be  found  as  expressed  in  the 
clear  report  of  the  City  Superintendent,  Rev.  S.  F.  Dike,  page  146 
of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  The  city  of  Lewiston  has  recently 
adopted  the  Bath  plan,  and  I  cheerfully  give  place  for  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  last  school  report,  which  came  too  late  for 
publication  in  the  Appendix : 

"Freb  School  Books" — {Lewiston,) 

The  City  Council  authorized  the  School  Board  to  supply  pupils 
in  the  Lewiston  public  schools  with  such  text-books  as  they  may 
think  proper,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  beginning  with  the  school 
year  opening  in  Sept.,  18T2.  .  The  books  are  to  be  loaned  to  the 
pupil  for  such  time  as  he  may  be  connected  with  the  class  using 
them ;  and  for  any  injury  to  them  the  parent  or  guardian  is  to  be 
held  responsible  to  the  city.  Teachers  are  required  to  account  to 
the  School  Board  for  all  text-books  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
use  of  their  pupils. 

Under  this  plan,  the  first  cost  of  text-books  for  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools,  will  not  be  ovot^  one-half  of  what  it  has  been  uniier 
the  old  plan  of  requiring  pupils  to  purchase  for  themselves.  Again, 
as  scholars  leave  their  books  with  the  Superintendent  when  they 
have  completed  them,  the  same  books  ^^ill  be  made  to  do  service 
two  or  three,  or  even  more  times,  while  under  the  old  system  they 
have  too  often  been  thrown  aside  after  being  used  by  one  scholar. 
It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  school  books  under  the  new 
plan,  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  what  it  was  under  the  old  system. 
This,  indeed,  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  Bath  and  some  other 
cities  that  have  inaugurated  the  free  text-book  system.  Besides, 
the  experience  of  these  cities  has  demonstrated  that  the  books  are 
better  cared  for  under  a  system  in  which  the  pupil  receives  them 
as  a  loan,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  than  that  in  which 
the  pupil  has  the  ownership  and  regards  himself  as  having  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  nis  own.    Besides,  tiie  difficulty  often 
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hitherto  experienced  in  induciDg  parents  to  supply  their  children 
with  school  hooks,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil  from 
a  want  of  such  hooks,  are  entirely  avoided  under  this  system. 
And  more  important  than  all  other  considerations,  many  children 
who  have  been  kept  from  school  simply  because  their  parents 
coold  not,  or  would  not,  incur  the  expense  of  books,  will,  under 
the  free  text-book  system,  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
school  room.  Indeed,  on  general  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  city  or  town  that  on  grounds  of  public  policy  and  neces- 
sity is  required  by  law  to  provide  school  rooms  and  teachers  and 
school  appliances  for  their  children,  ought  not  also  to  provide 
them  with  that  most  essential  school  appliance*— text-books.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  experience  will  demonstrate  that  the  free  text- 
book system  is  not  only  justified  on  grounds  of  economy,  but  also 
by  the  wisest  public  policy. 

Were  all  towns  to  adopt  this  plan  it  is  clear  that  not  only  all  the 
points  claimed  under  "State  Uniformity''  would  be  gained,  but 
much  more.  Free  books  would  be  insured  to  all  pupils  both  resi- 
dent and  that  considerable  number  of  floating  population  moving 
.  fk-om  town  to  tow^n  according  to  necessity  or  the  dsmand  for  labor. 
A  measure  of  flexibility  is  also  secured  in  that  the  several  towns 
can  select  books  to  suit  their  varied  wants  or  tastes  and  probably 
would  be  enabled  to  furnish  them  at  less  cost  than  proposed  by 
by  the  "Uniformity"  plan.  The  towns,  however,  have  not  thus 
far  been  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  unaer  the  present  law  alluded  to,  Bath  and  Lewiston 
being  the  only  ones  known  to  me.  Probably,  therefore,  the 
"  State  Uniformity  "  method  ought  to  be  established  by  law,  with 
a  saving  clause  in  favor  of  all  towns  adopting  the  "Bath"  free 
school-book  plan.  This  would  throw  the  burden  entirely  upon 
the  individual  towns  and  would  allow  the  people  the  privilege  of 
free  books  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  This  modified  plan  is  earnestly 
recommended. 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  more  favorable  feeling  exists  in 
relation  to  the  abolition  of  the  "  district  system,"  so  called.  Our 
people  are  perhaps  slow  in  accepting  new  dogmas  and  changing 
from  "old"  to  "new"  methods;  but  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
that  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  hear  "  both  sides  of  the  case," 
and  after  they  have  quietly  and  leisurely  looked  over  the  "  papers," 
generally  gravitate  towards  truth,  right  and  equity.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  there  is  not  in  the  Union  a  more  intelligent,  fair-minded 
State  community  than  that  of  Maine — far  above  the  average.    The 
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family  stock,  so  to  speak,  is  good, — the  brain  quality  superior, — 
the  climatic  conditioDS  favorable  for  physical  and  mental  vigor 
and  activity.  The  question  of  "abolition  of  school  districts" 
when  first  announced  seemed  to  be  a  thrust  at  individual  inde- 
pendence,  a  curtailment  of  ancient  pnvileges,  a  stealthy  attempt 
at  centralization  on  the  part  of  municipalities.  The  first  alarm  for 
self-preservation  has  given  place  to  a  calmer  consideration  of  the 
matter.  Under  the  "district  system"  these /aeto  were  patent: 
first,  that  the  school  moneys  were  inequably  divided,  some  dis- 
tricts receiving  much  more  than  they  could  profitably  expend, 
others  much  less  than  was  absolutely  needed;  second,  poor  school- 
houses  in  remote  and  sparsely  settled  sections;  third,  short 
schools,  or  poor  ones  if  the  agent  attempted  to  lengthen  by  hiring 
cheap  teachers.  Little  money,  poor  school-houses,  short  schools, 
are  the  necessary  attendents  of  this  system.  How  shall  they  be 
obviated?  Simply  by  the  town's  dividing  its  money  so  as  to 
afibrd  equal  scl^ol  facilities  to  all  in  the  town,  building,  repairing 
and  owning  the  school-houses,  and  controlling  the  services  of  the 
teachers  so  as  to  afford  nearly  continuous  employment  to  the 
better  class.  The  abolition  of  the  system  does  not  necessarily 
change' the  present  district  limits,  nor  does  it  forbid  the  town  from 
appointing  "  agents  "  to  employ  teachers ;  nor  does  it  imply  one 
or  two  central  schools,  to  attend  which,  pupils  must  travel  miles. 
I  find  an  impression  prevails  that  the  "town"  system  is  well 
enough  for  thickly  populated  sections,  but  is  not  practicable  in 
sparsely  settled  places.  It  is  precisely  the  sparsely  settled,  rural 
districts,  that  will  be  most  benefited  by  the  "town"  plan.  The 
rural  districts  of  Lewiston  illustrate  this,  and  the  advantages 
gained  there  are  worthy  of  an  investigation  by  towns  proposing 
to  modify  their  present  systems.  Ellsworth  has  recently  substi- 
tuted the  town  plan  for  the  district  arrangement  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  city  government ;  the  twenty-one  districts  have  been 
brought  under  one  organization,  and  the  results  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

It  is  said,  however,  by  the  adherents  to  the  "  old,"  that  such  a 
unification  of  interests  is  well  enough  for  cities  and  populous 
towns,  but  not  for  small  places.  Without  repeating  former  argu- 
ments, I  will  simply  place  the  "pudding"  on  the  table,  and  a 
"  slice  "  thereof  "  eaten  "  will  be  proof  suflScient  in  itself.  I  will 
take,  for  instance,  the  town  of  Lisbon,  with  a  population  of  aUout 
two  thousand. 
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The  following  is  a  commtinication  received  from  the  Chairman 

of  the  School  Committee : 

Lisbon,  December  18,  1872. 
To  Hon.  Wabben  Johnson — 

Dear  Sir: — Your  recent  letter  requesting  me  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  in  this 
town,  demands  a  more  lengthy  reply  than  I  have  time  to  give. 
Tou  wish  me  to  state  "all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
movement,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  developed  by 
actual  experiment  in  the  town  of  Lisbon.'' 

We  are  now  nearing  the  close  of  our  second  school  year  under 
the  new  system.  We  certainly  ought  now  to  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Perhaps  a  comparison  of  our 
present  condition  with  our  condition  three  years  ago  will  best 
illustrate  our  progress,  and  show  the  working  of  our  experiment. 
Three  years  ago  we  had — 

Ist.  Three  good  school-houses,  which  had  been  built  after  much 
delay  and  contention.  All  the  others  in  town  had  long  been 
described  in  our  annual  reports,  as  a  ''  disgrace  to  the  town,  and 
unfit  for  use." 

2d.  Short  schools  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  weeks  per  year  in  nearly 
all  the  rural  districts,  and  more  money  in  the  large  districts  than 
could  be  profitably  expended,  and  this  evil  constantly  increasing. 

3d.  **  Boarding  around,"  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

4lh.  Quarrels  and  feuds  without  number  in  many  districts 

5th.  General  apathy  in  regard  to  school  interests  amon^^  the 
people,  and  indifierent  supervision  by  the  Committee. 

6th.  Many  scholars  attending  schools  poorer,  if  possible^,  than 
our  own  in  other  towns,  on  account  of  being  united  with  them  by 
district  lines. 

7th.  The  employment  mainly  of  unprofessional  teachers^  or 
those  who  viewed  teaching  simply  as  *'  means  to  an  end.". 

8th.  The  scale  of  wages  had  been  so  adjusted,  that  while  the 
villages  could  command  good  teachers,  the  rural  districts  were 
usually  served  by  those  who  had  the  business  to  learn,  and  could 
work  for  apprentice  wages. 

Our  situation  now^  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  are — 

1st.  As  good  a  set  of  school  buildings  generally  as  can  be  found 
in  any  town  of  the  same  size  and  wealth  in  the  State.  Since 
abolishing  the  districts,  we  have  built  three  fine  houses,  one  of 
which  is  arranged  for  two  schools.  We  have  thoroughly  repaired, 
painted  and  modernized  all  the  others  except  two,  one  of  which  is 
famished  with  Shattuck's  furniture,  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
house  next  year.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the  least  possible 
effort  in  the  way  of  argument.  Those  people  who  formerly  de- 
feated the  builcflng  of  school-houses  are  now  powerless  before  the 
popular  vote.  They  had  no  children  to  educate,  and  the  taxes 
which  would  have  fallen  heavily  upon  them  under  the  old  system, 
are  now  equally  distributed  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in 
town.  Another  element  now  enters  into  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations.    Those  in  the  rural  districts  say  **  we  have  to  help  pay 
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for  the  nice  houses  in  the  villages,  and  we  want  equally  good  ones 
for  our  own  children."  It  is  suddenly  seen  that  a  good  school- 
house  near  by  makes  a  farm  more  desirable  to  purchasers.  Al- 
ready we  hear  of  men  who  are  influenced  to  settle  in  Lisbon  on 
account  of  our  excellent  schools.  The  Committee  have  only  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  a  new  house  in  any  locality,  insert  an 
article  in  the  warrant  to  that  effect,  and  forthwith  the  necessary 
appropriation  is  made.  We  have  thus  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
more  in  two  short  years  than  had  been  previously  accomplished  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  matter  of  school-houses. 

2d.  Our  schools  are  now  of  equal  length  in  every  district ;  begin 
and  close  at  nearly  the  same  time ;  are  divided  into  three  terms. 
Spring,  Fall  and  Winter,  of  nine  and  ten  weeks  per  term,  making 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  weeks  per  year  in  every  district. 
This  is  the  grandest  result  of  all.  Every  man  secures  his  equal 
rights  to  the  tree  of  knowledge.  We  no  longer  hear  complaints 
of  paying  heavy  taxes  and  receiving  no  schooling  in  return.  "  Tax- 
ation without  representation"  was  bad  enough,  but  "taxation 
without  education  "  is  a  thousand  times  worse.  We  believe  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system  to  be  the  only  practical  method  of 
equally  dividing  school  money,  unless  there  should  chance  to  be 
an  equal  number  of  scholars  in  every  district  in  a  town. 

8d.  The  practice  of  **  boarding  around,"  though  founded  in  a 
benevolent  intention  to  lengthen  the  schools,  is  a  reproach  to  any 
town.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  no  first-class  teacher  will  submit 
to  it,  it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  frequently  subversive  of 
government  in  schools,  on  account  of  the  familiarity  engendered 
.  by  it  between  teacher  and  scholars.  '*  No  man  was  ever  great 
before  his  valet,"  is  a  principle  which  applies  peculiarly  to  teachers 
in  their  intercourse  with  scholars  out  of  school. 

4th.  When  the  employment  of  teachers  was  taken  from  agents, 
the  prolific  source  of  all  quarrels  was  removed.  Many  towns  have 
returned  to  the  old  practice  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  but  the  action  of  this  town  in  abolishing  the  dis- 
tricts will  forever  avoid  this  catastrophe.  Perfect  peace  and  union 
reign  throughout  our  town  in  school  matters.  Everybody  seems 
anxious  to  do  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  and  all 
failures  of  the  Committee  to  send  acceptable  teachers  are  generous- 
ly overlooked,  because  it  is  well  understood  that  the  Committee 
have  no  friends  to  retain  in  schools,  except  those  who  do  good 
work. 

5th.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  their  schools,  which  was  so 
thoroughly  aroused  two  years  ago,  continues  unabated.  Exami- 
nations are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term,  which  are  attended  by 
large  numbers  of  parents  and  friends.  The  Committee  do  their 
duty,  not  merely  in  a  legal  way,  but  have  devised^many  exercises 
and  general  meetings  of  all  the  schools,  which  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  wonderful  growth  we  have  witnessed. 

6th.  We  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  educating  our  children 
in  our  own  schools.  We  have  created  a  new  district  and  erected 
a  commodious  house  therein,  which  breaks  the  last  tie  tha^t  held 
us  to  other  towns  in  the  way  of  parts  of  districts.     Any  school 
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officer  knows  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  this  nnder  the 
old  system. 

7th.  We  now  employ  the  best  teachers  we  can  find.  We  have 
employed  a  large  number  of  graduates  and  students  from  the 
Western  Normal  School,  who  have  rarely  failed  1^  give  satis- 
faction. We  have  also  drawn  upon  various  cities  for  teachers, 
«nd  always  with  fine  results.  Indeed,  the  first-class  teachers  seek 
us  now,  so  that  we  have  our  choice  from  a  large  number.  Of 
course  this  involves  an  increase  of  wages,  which  is  due  to  those 
who  fit  themselves  to  teach. 

8th.  We  have  arranged  our  scale  of  wages  so  that  our  smaller 
schools  are  now  sufficiently  remunerative  to  retain  first-class 
teachers,  which  practically  gives  every  scholar  in  town  an  equal 
chance.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  bnng  our  schools  up  as 
nearly  on  a  level  as«Durabers  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  while  I  do  not  regard  consoli- 
dation as  the  cure  for  all  the  serious  evils  connected  with  our 
common  school  system,  I  do  think  that  no  permanent  or  satis- 
factory progress  can  be  made  until  all  districts  are  abolished.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  person  in  our  town  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  our  action.  On  the  contrary,  hundreds  have  expressed 
to  me  their  confidence  in  {he  plan,  and  all  freely  admit  that  we 
have  made  more  substantial  progress  in  two  years,  than  in  any 
previous  ten  years.  Under  wise  management,  our  Schools  will 
soon  rank  second  to  none. 

Hoping  this  brief  statement  may  lead  some  other  towns  to  try 
the  plan  which  has  been  the  beginning  of  better  things  with  us, 
I  am  yours,  most  respectfully,  • 

E.  H.  GERRISH, 
Chairman  of  8.  8,  Committee  for  town  of  lAabon, 

A  private  letter  gives  the  following  additional  evidence : 

"  The  fact  is,  our  school  system  works  perfectly  and  is  an  en- 
tire success.  There  is  not  the  least  friction  that  I  am  aware  of. 
I  think  we  have  the  best  board  of  teachers  this  winter  we  have 
ever  had.     Our  schools  are  now  all  in  operation. 

But  there  is  a  far  better  side  to  our  experiment  in  the  sympathy 
of  scholars  and  teachers  and  everybody  with  the  movement*,  and 
in  the  improved  tone  of  things  connected  with  schools,  which  a 
man  can  feel  but  cannot  express.  One  of  the  pleasant  results  is 
the  difference  in  the  reception  of  the  committee  by  scholars  and 
teachers.  Why,  sir,  it  is  more  than  we  can  do  to  visit  enough 
now,  while  formerly  it  was  a  matter  of  dread  to  all  concerned." 

The  public  mind  is  not  yet  perhaps  sufficiently  informed  to 
strike  out  the  "  district  system  "  by  sharp,  legislative  enactment. 
It  is  better  that  the.  body  politic  gain  a  healthy  condition  under 
the  slow  but  sure  process  of  natural  growth  and  recuperation  than 
to  shock  the  whole  system  by  any  powerful  specific,  however  good 
in  itself.    Th^  patient  is  apparently  convalescent. 
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FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  "superior"  education — that  is,  a  grade  intermediate  be- 
tween Ithe  "  common "  school  and  the  college,  we  formerly  had 
endowed  academies,  classical  schools  and  private  or  denomina- 
tional seminaries.  A  few  of  the  latter,  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
semi-colleges,  still  maintain  a  flourishing  existence  under  the  im- 
pulse of  private  endowments  and  of  fostering  denominational 
interest.  We  have  no  classical  schools,  like  Andover  and  Exeter. 
The  academies,  the  former  real  High  Schools  of  the  people,  are 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  field,  where,  at  the  proper  time, 
they  did  a  noble  and  faithful  educational  worj^.  There  record  is 
written  in  bright  letters, — their  influence  has  pervaded  and  still 
pervades  every  professional  department  of  life.  The  "happy 
olden  days  at  the  academy,"  come  in  pleasant  memories  and- 
reminiscences  to  beguile  the  business-man  or  the  merchant,  who 
is  under  obligations  to  his  venerable  "preceptor"  for  whatever 
skill  j^and  culture  now  distinguish  him.  The  academies  served 
their  day,  and  well.  They  must  now  give  place  to  a  new  order 
of  things.  The  world  demands  free  education  everywhere,  cer- 
tainly up  to  the  threshold  of  the  college  proper.  Tlie  academics 
never  g%ve  it.  The  world  demands  education  more  generally 
difi*used,  the  privileges  more  widely  extended.  The  academies 
were  limited  in  number,  generally  one  in  each  county.  We  n^ed 
"superior"  education  in  almost  every  town.  Again,  the  acade- 
mies are  comparatively  poorer  than  formerly,  pecuniarily  I 
mean.  With  their  present  endowments  and  rates  of  tuition,  as 
large  as  ever,  they  cannot  command  the  services  of  the  "  giants 
of  former  time,"  hardly  even  of  the  second-rate  teachers  of  the 
present  time.  Neither  are  they  supported  by  students  from 
cities  and  larger  towns  as  formerly,  for  these  places  have  estab- 
lished free  academies  of  their  own  in  the  form  of  the  city  and 
village  High  School.  There  can  be  no  other  conclusion,  it  seems 
to  me,  but  that  the  academy  system  must  give  place  to  some 
other  agency.  What  shall  that  be  ?  It  must  be  something  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  society  indicated  above.  To  be  free, 
it  must  be  supported  by  endowment.  To  be  general,  it  must  rest 
upon  the  interest  and  property  of  all.  To  afibrd  the  privilege  of 
"  superior  "  culture  to  all,  and  to  be  in  the  largest  degree  efficient, 
it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  public  school  system,  and  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same.    This  is  essentially  then  the  Free 
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High  School.  The  engrafting  of  such  an  element  upon  Qpr  public 
school  system  would  tend  greatly  towards  the  enlarged  culture 
and  refinement  of  our  grown  up  boys  and  girls,  our  young  men 
and  young  women  ;  would  open  up  facilities  for  ad\yknced  scholar- 
ship to  hundreds  'who  now  covet  the  privilege,  but  must  be 
otherwise  forever  debarred ;  would  furnish  our  Normal  Schools, 
Seminaries  and  Colleges,  with  more  and  a  higher  grade  of 
students ;  would  give  us  more  accomplished  teachers,  and  in 
truth  would  add  dignity  and  lustre  to  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem. I  recommend  the  Free  High  School,  established  upon  some 
basis  similar  to  the  following : 

•  An  Act  ix  aid  of  Fbkk  High  Schools. 

SionoN  1.  Whenever  anj  oitj,  town  or  towns,  shaU  establish  and  maintain  a  suita- 
ble free  high  school  for  such  oitj,  town  or  towns,  and  shall  annnallj  make  special 
appropriation,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  for  the  same,  the  state  bj  this  act  covenants  to 
appropriate  annnallj  in  aid  of  said  free  high  school,  not  already  provided  for  by  state 
aid,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  raised  and  actually  paid  by  each  city  or  town,  for  the 
like  purpose;  in  no  base  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  state;  said 
appropriation  to  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer,  from  the  general  treasury,  on  or  after 
November  first  of  each  year,  upon  proper  certification  by  the  governor  and  council,  as 
provided  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

8bct.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town,  or  school  district,  in  which  said  free  high 
school  shall  be  located,  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  or  district,  a  suitable 
building  and  equipments  for  said  school. 

Sect.  3.  The  course  of  study  in  said  high  school  shall  embrace  the  ordinary  academic 
ftndies,  and  especially  the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  mechanics,  manufac- 
turai  and  agriculture. 

StfCT.  4.  Prior  to  the  making  or  paying  of  any  appropriation  by  the  state  in  aid  of 
auch  school,  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  by  this  officer  to  the  governor  and  council,  that  the  city  or  town  asking 
aid,  has  complied  with  the  conditions  required  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act;  and 
a  certificate  thereof  shall  be  issued  by  the  governor  and  council  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  or  town  asking  such  aid. 

Sect.  5.  Cities,  towns  and  school  districts  are  hereby  empowered  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  school  money  to  sustain  aaid  free  high  school,  as  inoicated  in  this  act,  in 
addition  to  the  special  appropriation  required  by  section  one. 

Sbct.  6.  The  free  high  school  contemplated  by  this  act  shall  be  free  to  all  youth  in 
the  town  on  such  conditions  of  attainments  or  scholarship,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  super- 
intending school  committee  of  that  town ;  and  the  same  school  may  be  open  to  youth 
from  other  towns  upon  the  same  conditions  of  scholarship,  and  at  such  rates  of  tuition 
aa  the  superintending  school  committee  may  determine. 
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OBLIGATORY  EDUOATJON. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  another  que8tix)n  upon  which  our 
people  must  stop  to  think  before  they  accept  it  by.  positive  legis- 
lative enactment.  The  first  impression,  whfin  the  subject  is 
presented,  is  decidedly  against  it  It  bears  upon  its  face  a  touch 
of  "mo^archism,"  of  "Prussian  military  impressment,"  it  seems 
"anti-democratic,"  "anti-republican,"  it  looks  a  little  like  engraftr 
ing  the  absolute  will  of  kings  upon  the  institutions  of  a  free,  popu- 
lar government.  These  are  the  instinctive  feelings  that  first  spring 
up,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  for  the  very  term  "compulsory," 
awakens  a  feeling  of  "  suspicion,"  possibly  in  some  instances,  of 
"  repugnance."  Citizens  and  tax-payers  have,  however,  at  their 
firesides  quietly  read  the  arguments  pro  and  con  bearing  upon 
this  question,  have  examined  the  specific  points  proposed  by  the 
legislative  bill  in  which  "  compulsory  attendance  "  stands  crystal- 
lized in  due  form,  and  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
children  have  rights  which  parents  are  bound  to  respect ;  that  the 
State  is  under  obligations  to  Ihe  future,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
citizen,  to  that  portion  of  its  population  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  as  well  as  to  those  over  twenty- one ;  that  the  State  not 
only  may  have  the  right  to  put  its  hand  into  the  tax-payer's  pocket 
and  take  his  money  for  educational  purposes,  but  is  also  under  the 
solemn  duty  to  secure  that  intelligence  for  and  on  account  of  which 
it,  the  State,  imposes  this  educational  tax ;  that  the  State  may 
oblige  the  careless,  negligent  parent,  to  provide  for  the  starving 
mind  as  well  as  the  starving  body  of  his  child ;  that  the  State 
should  compel  the  attendance  upon  educational  privileges  ordained 
to  prevent  ignorance  and  crime  as  well  as,  allowing  ignorance  to 
creep  in,  afterwards  to  force  the  individual  from  home,  the 
guardianship  of  parents  and  the  privileges  of  society,  into  lock- 
ups, jails  diseased  with  vice,  and  State  prisons,  mute  indeed,  but 
frequent  with  the  whispers,  associations  and  lisping  signs  of 
deepest,  darkest  crime.  To  the  thoughtful  citizen  no  other  remedy 
can  be  apparent,  than  that  the  State  shall  insist  upon  some  accept- 
able measure  to  secure  the  education  of  all  its  youth.  Every 
tax- payer  should  insist  upon  coercive  education,  for  it  is  only  thus 
he  will  obtain  compensatiod  for  his  own  time,  labor  and  business 
vigilance  represented  in  his  contribution  to  the  public  treasury, 
only  thus  that  he  will  obtain  fulfillment  from  the  State  of  the  com- 
pact she  makes  with  him  to  return  an  intelligent  community  for 
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the  tax  thus  imposed  upon  him.  Every  child  should  demand  it, 
for  it  is  only  thus  his  rights  and  privileges  will  be  secured,  his 
longings  for  true  citizenship  and  full  manhood  be  answered. 
Every  intelligent  citizen  should  request  it,  for  only  thus  will  he 
gain  that  security  and  protection  which  he  expects  when  he 
surrenders  his  individual  rights  and  joins  the  ranks  of  civil  society. 
The  State  needs  it  as  a  safeguard  against  the  pressing  demands  of 
capital  for  cheap  labor,  raw  muscle,  mere  human  working  machines, 
and  against  the  incoming  tide  of  immigration  and  ignorance  to 
supply  this  demand.  The  nation  must  have  it,  or  order  will  give 
place  to  anarchy,  and  the  Republic  will  crumble  to  dust  under  the 
decaying  influence  of  illiteracy  and  improvident  thoughtlessness. 
The  national  census  reveals  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  ill- 
iterate male  adults  in  all  of  the  United  States  is  1,554,931.  If  we 
follow  the  statistician's  rule  of  adding  to  this  number  one-half  of 
those  who  report  themselves  able  to  read,  but  not  sufficiently  well 
to  enable  them  to  understand  readily  common  English,  we  shall 
have  2,073,241  practically  illiterate.  For  practical  generalization, 
we  may  say  that  this  great  number  are  now  voters,  may  hold 
office,  give  testimony  in  courts,  and  sit  on  juries.  Now  then,  at 
the  last  Presidential  election  the  popular  majority  for  the  success- 
ful candidate  was  about  750,000 — one-third  of  all  the  illiterate 
adults.  In  1868,  Grant's  majority  over  Seymour  in  the  aggregate 
vote  was  about  280,000,  less  than  one-sixth  pf  the  number  of 
illiterates,  of  one-quarter  of  those  who  could  not  read  the  very 
ballots  they  deposited  in  the  box.  Should  we  exchange  the 
present  method  of  electing  a  President  to  a  sufifrage  purely  popu- 
lar, it  is  apparent  ^hat  ignorance  would  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  tiiat  the  schemes,  chicanery  and  money  power  of  a  few  un- 
principled men  in  the  centers  of  population  might  sway  the 
popular  expression  in  easy  obedience  to  their  own  free  will. 

The  danger  from  ignorance  is  alarming  in  whatsoever  light 
viewed,  and  must  be  met  by  the  legislative  dictates  of  Intelligent 
statesmen  and  prudent  law-givers.  Without  repeating  the  data 
of  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  at  school  presented  in  my  last 
report,  Bonve  form  of  legislative  action  is  recommended  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  forthcoming  Legislature.  The  form 
of  a  bill,  copied  from  that  of  Michiga'h,  and  modified  to  suit  our 
school  organization,  was  presented  in  the  same  report. 
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EMPLOYING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  towns  own  the  schools.  They  stand  responsible  to  the 
State  for  a  portion  of  their  support,  and  for  their  welfare  and 
guardianship.  The  town  committees  or  supervisors  are  the 
executive  officers  of  the  town  in  this  guardianship.  They  ex- 
amine and  empower  the  teachers  with  suitable  certificates  or 
commissions  to  enter  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  the  school- 
room. It  .has  always  seemed  to  me  proper  that  these  same 
officers  should  have  complete  authority  in  the  selection  or 
employing  of  teachers.  Certainly  this  is  a  sensible  business 
arrangement.  It  is  not 'sensible  that  one  party  should  first  em- 
ploy, and  then  a  second  party  attempt  to  discover  whether  a  good 
bargain  has  been  made.  It  has  been  customary  with  us  for  the 
district  agent  to  hire  the  teachers,  and  afterwards  for  the  town 
officers  to  examine  and  certificate  them.  I  need  not  repeat  here 
the  defects  and  evils  of  that  system.  To  remedy  these  difficulties 
the  Legislature  of  18T0  enacted  that  the  town  committees  or 
supervisors  have  the  sole  power  of  employing  teachers.  The 
suspicion  of  "centralization,"  an  apprehention  of  "loss  of  old 
rights  and  privileges  "  on  the  part  of  school  districts,  and  the  dis- 
turbing, demoralizing  influences  of  "would-be  educational  dema- 
gogues" induced  the  Legislature  of  1871  to  modify  the  enactment 
of  the  previous  year,  so  far  as  to  permit  towns  at  their  annual 
meetings  to  delegate  the  employing  power  to  the  district  agents 
for  the  current  year.  Whenever  no  action  was  taken  by  the  towns, 
the  employing  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  or 
supervisors.  Educators  were  satisfied  with  this  compromise,  as 
it  left  the  power  where  it  belonged,  and  at.  the  same  time  the 
towns  were  at  liberty  to  empower  the  district  agents  if  they 
thought  proper.  At  the  close  of  the  last  Legislature,  however,  in 
the  very  last  public  act,  there  crept  in  under  the  shadow  of  another 
measure  by  way  of  amendment  to  an  original  bill  a  section  which 
complel^ly  nullifies  the  statute  and  brings  confusion  into  town 
afi*air8.  The  repeal  of  section  two,  chapter  eighty-seven,  laws  of 
1872,  is  respectfully  recommended,  as  many  towns  are  now  un- 
certain whether  by  their  past  action  the  duty  of  employing  teachers 
legally  belongs  to  committee  or  district  agent.  The  repeal  of  this 
section  will  leave  the  la^  precisely  where  it  was  in  1871,  the 
power  to  employ  teachers  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
officers,  the  town  being  left  at  free  will  to  delegate  this  authority 
to  the  district  agents. 
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MISAPPROPRIATION  OP  SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

On  page  28  of  this  report,  I  have  Buggested  that  the  apportion- 
ment  of  the  school  moneys  by  the  State  Treasurer  be  made,  not 
according  to  the  total  number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one,  but  according  to  the  number  of  different  scholars 
actually  enrolled  in  school  for  a  term  at  least  of  two  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  present  arrangement  of  scattering  the  moneys  indis- 
criminately to  those  out  of  school  as  well  as  to  those  in  school, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  mis-appropriation  of  school  money. 

Again,  on  page  56,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
possibly  some  towns  may  either  intentionally  or  forgetfully  use 
the  State  school-moneys  for  other  than  educational  purposes 
According  to  section  5,  School  Laws,  and  the  amending  act,  chap- 
ter 56,  laws  of  1872,  every  city,  town  and  plantation  shall  raise 
and  expend  for  the  support  of  schools  therein  not  less  thai^  eighty 
cents  for  each  inhabitant  according  to  the  census  of  the  State,  , 
under  penally  of  forfeiting  not  less  than  twice^  nor  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  §uch  deficiency.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  simi- 
lar penalty  should  be  extended  to  the  misuse  or  mis-appropriation 
of  any  schpol  moneys  received  from  the  State.  Whatever  sums 
any  town  receives  from  local  or  public  funds,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  raised  at  the  annual  meeting,  should  be  sacredly  devoted 
to  public  school  purposes  within  the  year  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

GROWTH  QP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Public  education  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  plant  of 
growth.  Starting  as  a  simple  germ,  developed  from  home  culture, 
warmed  by  the  influence  of  fireside  instruction,  summoned  into 
existence  by  the  necessities  of  hew  governmental  fbrms  and 
forces,  it  first  took  root  in  New  England  soil,  under  the  thought- 
ful care  and  provident  watchfulness  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony. 

The  first  legislation  is  the  act  of  June  14,  1642,  revised  in  1658, 
and  ab  printed  in  the  Body  of  Liberties  and  General  Laws  of  the 

Colony  in  1660,  appears  as  follows  : 

• 

"Forasmuch  as  the  good  Education  of  Children  is  of  Singular 
behoofe  and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth,  and  whereas  many 
Parents  and  Masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  that  kind ; 
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It  is  Ordered,  that  the  Selectmen  of  every  town,  (in  the  onginal 
draft,  '  je  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  priidenti^ 
affaires,')  in  the  several  Precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell, 
shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  neighbors,  to  see,  First  that 
none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of  their  fami- 
lies, as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their 
Children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them 
to  read  perfectly  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  Capital 
Laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  thereiik 
Laws  of  1642,  June  14th,  as  revised  in  1649  and  printed  in  3d 
edition  of  'Laws  and  Liberties  of  Mass.  Colony;'  printed  1672." 

"  Also  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  ( at  the  least,) 
catechise  their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  religion."  June  14,  1642 ;  Mass.  Record,  vol.  2,  p.  6,  revised 
1649 ;  as  printed  in  second  edition  of  the  revision  of  1649,  p.  16. 

We  next  find  the  famous  law  passed  Nov.  11,  1647,  as  recorded 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  vol.  2,  page  203 : 

"  It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  yt  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe 
men  (fom  the  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  formr  times  by 
keeping  ym  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so  in  these  lattr  times  by 
perswading  from  ye  use  of  tongues  yt  so  at  least  ye  true  senoe 
and  meaning  of  ye  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of 
saint  seeming  deceiverc,  yt  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  ye  grave 
of  o'  fathrs  in  ye  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  o' 
endeavo's. 

It  IB  therefore  ord'ed,  yt  evry  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  aftr 
ye  Lord 'hath  increased  ym  to  ye  number  of  50  housholdrs,  shall 
then  forthwth  appoint  one  wthin  their  towne  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages 
shall  be  paid  eithr  by  ye  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by 
ye  inhabitants  in  genrall,  by  way  of  supply,  as  ye  major  pt  of 
those  yt  ordr  ye  prudentials  of  ye  towne  shall  appoint,  provided, 
those  yt  send  their  children  be  not  ^pressed  by  paying  much 
more  yn  they  can  have  ym  taught  for  in  other  townes  ;  and  it  is 
furthr  ordered,  yt  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  ye  numbr  of 
100  figimilies  or  househouldrs  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer  schoole, 
ye  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  n^y 
be  fited  for  ye  university  ;  provided,  yt  if  any  towne  neglect  ye 
performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  yt  every  such  towne  shall 
pay  5s  to  ye  next  schoole  till  they  shall  performe  this  order." 

At  the  October  session  of  the  "  General  Court,"  1683,  the  fol- 
lowing was  enacted  : 

"  As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  Schools,  this  Court  doth  order 
and  enact,  That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred 
families  or  householders,  shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar 
schools  and  two  writing  schools,  the  masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and 
able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs ;  and  whereas  the  said 
law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  provide  not  schools  as 
the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  ten  pounds,  this  Court 
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hereby  enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  ttverUy  pounds  where  there 
are  two  hundred  families  or  householders.'^  Mass.  Records,  yoI. 
6,  p.  414. 

The  sister  colony  of  Plymouth  established  similar  laws.  In 
June,  1692^,  the  two  colonies  were  united  into  one  provincial 
government.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  was  for  the  "  settlement 
and  support  of  ministers  and  school  masters."  The  third  section 
reads  as  follows : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted^  d;c.  That  every  Town  within  thifi 
Province,  having  the  Number  of  Fifty  Householders  or  upwards, 
shall  be  constantly  provided  of  a  Schoolmaster  to  teach  Children 
and  Youth  to  read  and  write.  And  where  any  Town  or  Towns 
have  the  Number  of  one  Hundred  families  or  Householders,  there 
shall  also  be  a  Orammar  School  set  up  in  every  such  Town,  and 
some  discreet  Person  of  Good  Conversation,  well  instructed  in  the 
Tongues,  procured  to  keep  such  School.  Every  such  School- 
master to  be  suitably  encouraged  and  paid  by  the  Inhabitants." 

"  And  the  Selectmen  and  Inhabitants  of  such  Towns  respective- 
ly, shall  take  effectual  Care,  and  make  due  Provision  for  the 
Settlement  and  Maintenance  of  such  Schoolmaster  and  Masters." 

"  And  if  any  Town  qualified  as  before  expressed,  shall  neglect 
the  due  Observance  of  this  Act,  for  the  procuring  aid  settling  of 
any  such  Schoolmaster  as  aforesaid,  by  the  space  of  one  Year ; 
Every  such  defective  Town  shall  incur  the  Penalty  of  ten  Pounds, 
for  every  Conviction  of  such  Neglect,  upon  Complaint  n^ade  unto 
their  Majestie^^  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  same  Sessions 
for  the  same  County  in  which  such  defective  Town  lieth ;  which 
Penalty  shall  be  towards  the  Support  of  such  School  or  Schools 
within  the  same  County,  where  there  may  be  the  most  need,  at 
the  Discretion  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  SesRions ;  to  be  levied 
by  Warrant  from  the  said  Court  of  Sessions  in  Proportion  upon 
the  Inhabitants  of  such  defective  Town,  as  other  public  Charges, 
and  to  be  paid  unto  the  County  Treasurer."  4th  VV.  &  M.,  chap. 
11;  Prov.  Laws,  1692-17U,  p.  17. 

In  1701  an  Act  was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  pra- 
vibus  Act  in  a  preamble,  and  saying  "  That  the  Observance  of 
which  Wholesome  and  Necessary  Law  is  shamefully  neglected  by 
Divers  Towns,  and  the  Penalty  theroof  not  Required,  tending 
greatly  to  the  Nourishment  of  Ignorance  and  Irreligion,  whereof 
grievpus  complaint  is  made.  For  the  Redress  of  the  same  "  de- 
clared "  That  the  Penalty  or  Forfeiture  for  the  Non-Observance  oi' 
the  said  Law  shall  henceforth  be  Twenty  Pounds  per  annum." 

And  the  following  new  provisions  were  added : — 

Ist.  That  "every  Grammar  Schoolmaster  be  Approved  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Town  and  the  Ministers  of  the  two  next  adjacent 
Towns,  or  any  Two  of  them,  by  certificate  under  their  Hands." 

Sl^.  "That no  Minister  of  any  Town  shall  be  deemed,  held  .or 
accepted^  to  be  the  Schoolmaster  of  such  Town  within  the  intent 
ofLSw." 

•     1 
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3d.  "And  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  respective  County 
are  hereby  directed  to  take  effectual  care  that  the  Laws  respecting 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters  be  duly  Observed  and  put  in  Execu- 
tion. And  all  Grand  Jurors  within  their  respective  Counties, 
shall  diligently  Enquire  and  make  Presentment  of  all  Breaches 
and  Neglect  of  the  said  Laws,  so  that  due  prosecution  may  be 
made  against  the  offenders."     Prov.  Laws,  1692-1774;  p.  136. 

In  1718  the  penalty  for  non-observance  of  the  laws  above  recited 
was  increased  from  twenty  to  "  Thirty  Pounds  on  every  Town  that 
shall  have  the  Number  of  one  Hundred  and  fifty  Families,  and 
Forty  Founds  on  every  Town  that  shall  have  the  Number  of  two 
Hundred  Families,  and  so  pro  rata,  in  Case  the  Town  consists  of 
two  Hundred  and  fifty  or  three  Hundred  Families."  Idem.  p.  199. 

Here  we  see  the  first  developments  of  the  public  school  system 
of  New  England.     A  single  community,  impelled  by  the  percep- 
tion that  general  intelligence  is  the  condition  of  success^  and  that 
this  intelligence  can  be  secured  only  by  public  education  of  the 
jiouth,  first  order  such  an  education,. then  provide  means  or  reve- 
nue whereby  these  facilities  can  be  guaranteed.     The  grading  of 
schools  follows  to  meet  the  different  requirements  of  the  various 
towns  and  classes  of  people.     Penalties  are  attached  for  failing  to 
provide  schools  as  the  law  directs,  and  the  compelling  power  of 
the  "Commonwealth"  begins  to  be  felt.     The  State  inherits  the 
responsil^ility  from  the  twin  colonies,  modifies  and  improves  the 
school  code  in  accordance  with  demands  of  the  times,  seminaries 
and  colleges  are  endowed,  academics  fostered,  common  school 
funds  established,  school  taxes  permanently  imposed,  institutes 
and  Normal  Schools  thrown  wide  open  to  the  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, local  supervision.  Boards  of  Education  and  State  Superin- 
tendencies  established.     Thus  the    system  of  public    education 
developed  with  ^  the  lapse  of  time,  until  what  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  ago  was  the  feeblest  of  shrubs  has  grown  to  the  vigor  of 
a  mighty  tree,  pervrading  with  its  healing  influence  the  thought 
and  industries  of  the   Great  Republic  of  the  new  world,  with 
winged  seeds  has  flown  across  either  ocean  and  touched  to  a  fresh 
and  better  life  the  teeming,  serving  millions  of  the  old  world. 
Monarchies  vie  with  republics  in  educating  the  masses.     Holland 
and  Switzerland  are   surpassed  only,  if  at  all,  by  monarchical 
Prussia  in  vigor  of  educational  effort  and  perfection  of  school 
discipline.     England  abandons  the  parochial  system  and  adopts 
the  common  school  and  compulsory  attendance.     Austria  and 
Italy  send  the  priests  into  the  churches  and  open  public  schools 
to  be  taught  by  those  who  can  teach  the  best.    Sussia  decrees 
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edncation  for  her  freed  serfs,  and  China  and  Japan  from  their  semi- 
civilized  retreats  send  inquiries  for  light  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  earnestly  seeking  how  best  they  may  profit  from  the 
examples  of  others  in  establishing  at  home  the  means  of  common 
culture. 

This  development  of  public  education  has  not  been  made  however 
without  encountering  immense  opposition,  nor  without  meeting 
serious  obstacles  to  hinder  its  growth  and  at  times  to  retard  all 
advancement  whatever,  sometimes  even  depriving  it  of  its  fair 
proportions  and  its  elements  of  progress  for  years.  For  a  long 
period  the  Church  declanng  "  ignorance  to  be  the  mother  of  re- 
ligion" withheld  knowledge  from  the  masses,  and  confined  the  com- 
mon rudiments  of  learning  and  culture  to  those  officiating  at  the 
altar  or  iu  the  confessional.  These  bonds  were  broken  when  Martin 
Luther  vigorously  proclaimed  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
supersiiiion,  that  common  intelligence  and  common  culture  are 
handmaids  of  an  intelligent  faith  and  of  vital  piety,  and  declared 
with  tones  of  authority  that  the  municipalities  of  Germany  must 
provide  for  the  education  of  every  child.  Even  in  New  England 
it  required  the  lapse  of  160  years  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  public  schools  for  the  admission  of  girls,  and  it  was 
not  till  1808  that  women  were  thought  fit  to  become  public  in- 
structors of  the  young. 

Girls'  Schools  in  New  England. 

"  In  the  enlightened  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  girls 
were  not  allowed  equal  privileges  with  the  boys  in  the  public 
schools  until  about  1830.  In  Boston  the  first  attempt  to  open  the 
public  schools  to  girls  was  made  in  1790  by  Caleb  Bingham,  a 
schoolmaster  in  that  city,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  the  author  of  the  Columbian  Orator.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  the  schools  open  to  them  during  the  summer 
months,  when  boys  were  scarce  I  This  was  continued  until  1830, 
when  the  schools  of  Boston  were  thrown  wide  open  to  girls  and 
boys.  The  record  in  New  Hampshire  is  not  much  better.  For 
160  years  the  good  people  of  Portsmouth  made  no  provision  for 
the  education  of  females,  and  no  regular  instruction  was  provided 
for  them  until  1816.  The  academy  of  Exeter,  like  the  college  of 
Dartmouth,  was  opened  to  Indians  and  closed  to  women." 

Thi\^  one  chapter  after  another  has  been  added  to  the  history  of 
the  "Public  Schools ;"  one  element  after  another  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  its  existence,  until  to-day  it  stands  forth,  not  complete 
and  in  every  point  symmetrical,  but  firmly  grounded  in  the  system 
of  every  enlightened  government,  and  thoroughly  intertwined  with 
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the  best  thoughts  and  highest  interests  of  a  free  people.  Free 
education  for  all  is  the  instinctive  demand  and  prime  necessity  of 
all  republics. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  history  of  educational  development  has  many  lessons  for 
\^a,  none  more  valuable  than  these,  namely — 

First,  That  society  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
the  education  of  youth.  This  responsibility  can  not  be  left  with 
the  individual,  with  benevolent  associations,  fraternities  or  re- 
ligous  bodies,  or  to  charity.  The  old  Brotherhoods  of  France,  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  the  parochial,  denominational 
schools  everywhere,  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  So- 
ciety through  its  organic  forms  of  municipalities.  State  or  national 
governments  must  issue  the  fiat,  *'  Free  education  for  all.'' 

Second,  The  accumpli«hment  of  this  command  implies  ways  and 
means,  and  ways  and  means  imply  a  money  revenue.  For  edu- 
cation to  be  provided  free  to  all,  not  the  individual,  but  property 
must  be  taxed.  No  fees  for  admission,  no  poll-tax  for  schools,  no 
rate-bills,  but  free,  absolutely  free  schools  for  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  for  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  absolutely  free,  from  the 
lowest  form  of  the  primary  school  to  the  threshold  of  the  American 
college,  and  eventually  through  the  State  University.  This  sup- 
port must  fall  upon  property,  the  revenue  must  be  equably  drawn 
from  the  wealth  of  the  town  and  the  wealth  of  the  State.  All  the 
obstructions  to  a  free  common  culture  must  be  removed,  and  all 
facilities  requisite  thereto  must  be  furnished. 

Third,  With  all  facilities  offered,  as  indicated  above,  the  next 
desideratum  is  good  workmanship  in  the  school-room.  This  is  the 
third  element  in  a  complete  school  system.  It  comes  under  the 
general  term  of  instruction,  and  involves  all  the  appliances  where- 
by skilled  operatives  may  be  secured  in  the  great  work  of  training 
our  youth.  All  the  higher  fbrms  of  education,  such  as  academies, 
seminaries,  free  high  schools,  &c.,  means  whereby  advanced  pupils, 
apt  to  teach,  may  easily  gain  the  amount  of  knowledge  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  school-room;  all  these  forms  come 
under  the  direct  care  and  guardianship  of  the  State.  Besides  th^se 
opportunities  for  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  means  should  be 
furnished  for  securing  professional  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
This  implies  the  establishment  of  teachers'  associations,  insti- 
tutesi  Normal  Schools,  normal  departments  and  professorships  of 
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didactics  by  the  State,  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  These 
agencies,  under  the  order  and  patronage  of  the  State,  will  lift 
teaching  from  its  present  crude,  experimental  condition,  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession,  based  on  well  defined  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  carried  into  executive  activity  under  well  determined 
principles  of  pedagogics. 

Fourth,  Inspection  Is  the  fourth  element  in  public  education. 
It  matters  not  how  proficient  the  workmen  may  be  whom  we  put 
into  the  school-room  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
situation,  a  certain  amount  of  directing  influence  and  watchful 
surveillance  is  necessary  to  insure  harmonious  and  systematic 
effort  in  the  various  departments  of  school-work,  and  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results.  This  inspecting  care  must  extend  from 
the  highest  form  exercised  by  the  people  through  its  organic 
representative  body,  the  Legislature,  down  through  every  form  of 
official  agency  to  the  lowest  condition  of  local  or  district  agency. 
The  completeness  of  this  inspection  in  the  number,  grade,  specific 
duties,  quality  and  efficiency,  depend  entirely  upon  the  supreme 
will  of  the  Legislature  and  the  demands  of  an  intelligent  people. 
Every  successful  public  school  system  thus  far  established  recog- 
nizes this  fourth  principle.  "  Search  for  your  school  iu«pectors 
with  lanterns,"  says  little  Holland,  with  the  best  system  of  primary 
instruction  in  the  world.  "  As  your  inspectors  are,  so  will  your 
teachers  be,"  pronounces  Prussia,  with  the  best  educated  common 
people  in  the  world.  Twenty-four  of  our  sister  States  with  State, 
county  and  town  supervision,  or  inspectors,  clearly  declare  the 
necessity  of  this  element  in  the  expressive  fact  that  with  an^  ex- 
perience varying  from  three  to  eighteen  years,  none  have  over 
discarded  it,  or  any  portion  of  it.  Maine  alone  has  the  discredit 
of  first  violating  this  principle  in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  her  public  education. 

Fifth,  Last,  but  not  least  of  all,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the 
State  should  not  neglect  the  rights,  privileges  and  culture  of  those 
for  whom  she  prepares  this  entertainment,  this  feast  of  good 
things,  this  common  development  of  all  the  faculties,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  in  the  thousands  of  youth  entrusted  to  or  taken 
in  charge  by  her.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  children  now  held  in  the  bondage  of  ignorance  by  the 
severe  demands  of  capital  for  cheap  labor;  or  by  the  extorting 
avarice  of  parents  and  guardians,  compels  the  State  to  lend  a 
listening  ear  to  their  cry  for  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  noble 
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and  intelligent  citizenship  and  the  freedom  of  common  culture, — 
nay  more,  compels  the  State  to  loosen  the  clenched  hand  of  igno- 
rance and  avarice,  and  to  place  those  helpless  child  slaves  within 
the  walls  and  influence  of  the  Free  Public  School.  This  and  other 
considerations,  but  especially  the  expenence  of  other  enlightened 
governments  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  historical  review, 
compel  us  to  announce  compulsory  attendance  or  obligatory  edu- 
cation as  one  of  the  fundamental,  vital  elements  of  any  system  of 
public  instruction.  Nothing  but  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  clear,  positive  statute,  can  secure  the  education  of  every  child 
within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth. 

These  fundamental  principles  formulated  and  carried  out  in 
detail  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  inspection  of  the 
following  table : 

f  State — supreme,  ordering  and  securing. 
1.  AuTHORiTT. -J  Town — inferior,  co-operative  with  the 

(^ State,  and  enlarging  school  facilities. 

'  Equable  tax  on  entire  vs^luation  of  State. 
Auxiliary  tax  on  property  in  several 
towns.  (These  two  taxes  for  teachers' 
wages.)  Tax  on  property  of  towns  to 
build  school-houses,  and  in  general  to 
furnish  all  school  facilities  necessary. 
Co-operative  aid  from  school  funds  and 
special  taxation. 

Prescribed  studies.  Qualifications  of 
teachers.  Graded  Schools.  Free  High 
Schools.  Normal  Schools.  Institutes. 
Associations.  Free  education  to  both 
sexes  from  the  primary  school  through 
the  several  school  grades  to  and  through 
the  State  University. 

r  State    Superintendent    of    Public    In- 
4.  Inspection.  •<  struction.     County  or  District  Inspec- 

( tion.     Town  Supervision. 

Compulsory  attendance  of  all  youth 
between  ages  of  8  and  16  at  school, 
(public  or  private,)  at  least  twelve 
weeks  in  the  year. 


2.  Revenue.  • 


3.  Instruction. 


5.  Obuoatort  Education. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  school  legislation  in  Maine  has  not 
heretofore  been  based  upon  recognized  principles  of  public  policy 
or  of  a  broad,  comprehensive  system  of  public  education.  The 
vision  of  legislators  has  too  often  been  bounded  by  the  limited 
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confines  of  their  own  town  or  district.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
entire  surprise,  when  we  consider  that  the  free  public  school,  bom 
in  the  private  family,  cradled  in  the  local  community,  strengthened 
to  vigorous  gi'owth  by  town  support,  now  in  its  manhood  claims 
full  citizenship  under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  State, — 
nay  more,  demands  full  recognition  by  the  national  government 
itself.  The  mind  and  grasp  of  the  legislator  have  not  expanded 
80  rapidly  as  the  subject  has  increased  in  its  importance  and 
necessity.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  public  education,  while  every 
legislator  feels  and  acknowledges  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  advance  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  he  is  disinclined  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing  by  reason  of  their  long  experience  and  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  More  than  this,  many  a  legis- 
lator, who  would  bow  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  railroad 
director  in  railroad  matters,  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  of  the  State  Prison  Warden,  or  of  the  Keform 
School  Superintendent,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  those  depart- 
ments  or  institutions,  gives  but  a  passing  thought  to  the  sugges- 
tions annually  made  by  our  school  officers  in  their  reports,  and 
sometimes  is  persistent  in  presenting  his  own  plans  or  views, 
though  based  on  no  practical  experience  either  in  the  school-room 
or  in  supervisory  work. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  some  of  our  school  legislation,  un- 
legislation  rather,  was  initiated  and  carried  by  legislators  who 
never  have  been  recognized  as  educators — never  have  been  seen 
in  any  educational  association  or  in  conference  with  school  officers 
and  teachers — never  attended  teachers'  institutes  or  teachers' 
meetings — have  not  for  years  been  within  the  walls  of  their  own 
school-house,  while  the  school  was  in  session.  It  is  an  infamous 
fact  also  that  some,  a  few,  a  very  few,  one  or  two,  legislators  have 
labored  incessantly  in  opposition  to  all  educational  progress,  not 
upon  principle,  but  upon  prejudice  and  pure  selfishness. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  dut}'  of  the  prudent  legislator  therefore, 
first  to  examine  and  weigh  carefully  the  suggestions  offered  by 
those  who  have  seen  service  in  school-work,  who  base  their  recom- 
mendations upon  actual  experience ;  second,  to  consider  the 
relations  and  bearings  of  such  suggestions  not  merely  upon  his 
own  district  or  town,  but  upon  the  entire  commonwealth,  and 
third,  that  principle,  not  prejudice  nor  selfishness,  should  regulate 
his  legislative  acts  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  publio 
edacatioD. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

In  closing  his  report,  the  Superintendent  de&ires  to  express  his 
sincere  thanks  and  obligations  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
and  to  the  Executive  Council,  for  tlieir  generous  sympathy  and 
co-operation  during  tlic  past  year,  to  teachers  and  educators  in 
every  part  of  the  State  for  their  encouraging  aid,  and  to  the  press 
and  friends  of  education  for  their  kind  advice  and  friendly  criti- 
cism. Gathering  information  and  suggestions  from  these  sources, 
and  humbly  endeavoring  to  profit  from  his  own  experience  and 
observations,  he  respectfully  presents  in  concluding  this  report 

the  following 

Recommendations  . 

1.  Free  High  Schools,  act  to  establish  the  same.  See  page  90 
for  "Superior"  education. 

2.  Some  form  of  intermediate  inspectory  agency  between  the 
town  committees  and  State  Superintendent,  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
snpervision.     See  page  67. 

3.  Apportionment  of  moneys  from  the  State  treasury  to  the 
several  towns  according  to  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils 
enrolled  in  school  for  tlie  year,  and  not,  as  now,  according  to  the 
whole  or  census  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21 
years  of  age.     See  page  27. 

4.  An  amendment  to  the  present  law,  so  that  "  repairs,  fuel, 
insurance,''  &c.,  shall  be  paid  by  extra  tax,  same  as  school-houses 
are  built,  and  not  out  of  "  school  money,"  as  at  present.    See  p.  35. 

6.  Appropriation  of  $8,000  for  fences,  grading  grounds,  books, 
apparatus,  cases,  &c.,  for  Eastern  and  Western  Normal  Schools. 
See  page  61. 

6.  Penalty  upon  towns  for  non-use  or  mis-use  of  school  moneys 
received  from  State,  same  as  provided  in  relation  to  per  capita 
tax.     See  page  28,  and  School  Laws,  Section  6. 

7.  Add  elements  of  physiology,  or  free-hand  drawing,  or  both, 
to  present  list  of  prescribed  studies.  See  page  83,  and  School 
Laws,  Section  54,  item  second. 

8.  Some  form  of  legislation  to  secure  the  education  of  aU  the 
youth  in  the  State.     See  page  92. 

9.  Uniformity  of  text-books.     See  page  83. 

10.  Repeal  of  Sect.  2,  Chap.  87,  Laws  of  1872.    See  page  94. 

11.  Appropriation  of  $300  to  Maine  Educational  Association. 
See  pajB^e  81. 

12.  Appropriation  $412  to  Maine  Journal  of  Education.  See  p.  83. 

13.  Memorial  to  Congress  in  relation  to  distribution  of  public 
domain  for  public  school  purposes.    See  page  10. 
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OOMMON  SCHOOLS. 


tlOMPARATIVE    STATEMENT. 


Whole  namber  of  soholftrs  between  foar  and 


ID 


tweoty-one 

Number  registered  in  Summer  Schools. . . . 

Average  attendance 

Number  registered  in  Winter  Schools 

Average  attendance 

Probable  number  of  truants  or  absentees 
town 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole 
number 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  week? 
and  dajs,  5j^  dajs  per  week 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days,  61  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts : 

Number  of  parts  of  districts 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  School  Houses 

Number  of  School  Houses  in  good  condition. . . 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  last  year 

Cost  of  the  same 

Estimated  value  of  all  School  Property 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Sum- 
mer   

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Winter. 

Number  df  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Sum 
mer 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Win- 
ter   


Number  of   Teachers    gmduates  of   Normal 

Schools 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 

excluding  board 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 

excluding  board 

Average  cost  of  Teachers'  board  per  week  .     . 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 

Excess  above  amount  required  by  law. ....... 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 

Amount  drawn  from  State  Funds 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools, 

academies  or  colleges  in  the  State 

Amount  |pid  for  the  same  out  of  the  State.. . . 
Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance, 

Ac 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  scholars 

registered 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Summer 

Schools 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Winter 

Schools 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  Schools 

Amount  of  School  Fund 


1872. 


226,761 

118,222 

92.760 

«  126,311 

102,443 

17,487 

.49 


9w. 


2d. 


lOw. 

19w.       2d. 

3,861 

310 

462 

8,868 

2,279 

121 

$131,T99 

2,644,264 

146 
1,870 

3,969 

2,213 

270 

$33  17 

3  60 

2  32 

717,719 

232,406 

2  87 

16,637 

14,408 

66,426 
7,995 

76,841 
13,164 
24,139 

.80 

.78 

.81 

$991,607 

312,976 


1861. 


2i9,061 
138,924 
106,381 
148,671 
116,657 


.46 

lOw.       8d. 

lOw.       6d. 

21w.       4d. 

4,161 

860 

4,616 

2,157 

119 

$92,368 

1,250,000 


$22  01 

2  19 

1  45 

478,017 

64,626 

1  62 

9,280 

19,210 

43,617 


67,013 
12,483 
12,063 


1871. 

226,608 
112,813 
87,290 
126,147 
101,177 

18,989 

.60 


9w. 


8d. 


$742,962 
161,260 


lOw. 

19w.   3d. 

3,863 

360 

420 

3,790 

2,234 

119 

$117,364 

2,488,628 

119 
1,801 

8,790 

2,180 

2e4 

$32  44 

3  48 

2  80 

719,603 
119,462 

3  07 
15,444 
14,639 

48,774 
11,663 

93,460 
12,966 
28,623 

.79 

.78 

.80 

$1,000,964 

309,109 
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COMPARATIVE    TABLE. 


Whole  number  of  Bcholars  between  foar  and 
twentj-one 

Nnmber  regiftered  in  Sammer  Soboola 

Arerege  attendance 

Number  registered  in  Winter  Schools 

ATerage  attendance 

Probable  number  of  tmauts  or  absentees  in 

-*  town 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole 
number 

ATerage  length  of  bummer  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days,  5|  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days,  6 1  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  schools  fur  the  year 

Number  of  districts 

Nnmber  of  parts  of  districts 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Nnmber  of  school  houses 

Nnmber  of  school  houses  in  good  condition. . . 

Number  of  school  houses  built  last  year 

Cott  of  the  same 

Nnmber  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Sum- 
mer      

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Win- 
ter   

Nnmber  of  Female  Teachers  employed  .in 
Summer 

Nnmber  of  Female  Teachers  emplByed  in 
Winter 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 
excluding  board 

Average  wages  tf  Female  Teachers  per  week, 
excluding  board 

Average  cost  of  Teachers'  board  per  week.. . . 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 

Amoant  drawn  from  State  fund 

Amount  drawn  from  local  funds 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools, 
academies  or  colleges  in  the  State 

Amount  paid  for  Mme  out  of  the  State 

Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insur- 
ance, Ac 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 


226,751 
118,222 
92.750 
126,311 
102,443 

17,487 

.49 

9w.         2d. 

lOw. 

19w.       2d. 

3,861 

310 

462 

3,868 

2,279 

121 

$131,799 

145 

1,870 

3,959 

2,213 

$33  17 

3  60 

2  32 

$717,719 

$2  87 

$15,537 

14,408 

55,425 
7,995 

70,841 

13,164 

24,139 

991,607 


Increafee. 


225,508 
112,8-13 
87,290 
126,147 
101,177 

18.989 


9w. 


.50 
3d. 


lOw.  .        , 

19w.       3d. 

3,853 

350 

420 

8,790 

2,234 

119 

$117,364 

119 

1,801 

3,790 

3,180 

$32  44 

3  43 

3  30 

$719,602 

$3  07 

$15,444 

14,539 

48,774 
11,552 

93,460 

12,906 

23,623 

1,000,964 


1.243 

5,409 

6,460 

164 

1,26S 

deo. 

1,503 

deo. 

.01 

deo. 

Id. 

deo. 

Id. 

t 

40 

42 

78 

45 

2 

14,435 

3« 

6t 

ie» 

ss 

.n 

.IT 

.02 

deo.  $1»88S 

deo. 

.20 

$93 

deo. 

131 

6,651 

deo. 

8,667 

deo. 

16,61t 

19t 

deo. 

1,484 

deo. 

9,36T 
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ABSTRACTS 

From  Reports  of  School  Committees  returned  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent OP  Common  Schools,  1872. 


The  following  selections  have  been  made  from  the  various 
Annual  Reports  of  School  Officers,  exhibiting  both  the  well- 
defined  opinions  of  the  educators  of  our  State  and  the  practical 
Operations  and  results  secured  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school- 
room. Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  first  abstract,  Portland, 
taken  from  the  very  valuable  and  clearly  stated  report  made  by 
Charles  F.  Libby,  Esq. 

PORTLAND. 

The  School  Committee  in  pregenting  the  Annnal  Report  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1872,  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  condition  of  our  pablic  schools  is,  in  the 
main,  prosperous,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  lyij  past  period  of  their  historj.  Thej 
cheerfully  acknowledge  the  earnest  efforts  which  many  of  oar  teachers  have  made  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  schools  and  to  render  their  instruction  more 
efficient  and  practical.  Our  teachers,  as  a  body,  take  high  rank  in  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  many  of  them  manifest  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  which  is  an  earnest  of 
future  suoccss.  Looking  upon  their  profession  as  no  mere  livelihood,  but  as  an  honor- 
able calling  full  of  grave  responsibilities  and  capable  of  yielding  rich  returns  for  their 
labors,  they  are  ambitious  to  fit  themselves  for  their  special  work  by  careful  preparation 
mod  constant  study.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  spirit  which  animates  a  large  number  of 
oor  teachers,  but  too  many  there  are  who  have  fallen  below  the  standard  of  qualifications 
which  the  broad  culture  of  the  present  day  deems  requisite  in  teachers  of  the  young. 
Some  are  wedded  to  ar  lifeless  routine  and  feel  no  need  of  change  ;  withdrawn  from  con- 
tact with  progressive  minds,  they  remain  in  complacent  ignoVance  of  the  advance  of  the 
world  about  them  and  travel  on  in  the  same  narrow  circle  in  which  they  have  moved  for 
years  ;  while  others  from  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  children 
.fail  to  succeed  in  a  field  where  they  are  constantly  meeting  unexpected  obstacles,  which 
a  better  acquaintance  with  their  duties  would  enable  them  to  avoid,  and,  attributing 
their  failure  to  the  inherent  diflSculties  of  the  position,  seek  relief  in  promotion  to  a 
higher  grade  rather  than  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  master  the  situation.  This  remark 
more  particularly  applies  to  the  primary  schools,  which  have  always  been  the  refuge  of 
incompetent  teachers.  In  no  department  of  public  instruction  has  there  been  such  an 
advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  within  the  last  twenty  years  as  in  the 
lower  primary  grades.  The  importance  of  accurate  and  skillful  teaching  in  this  depart- 
ment can  be  readily  appreciated,  when  we  reflect  that  the  foundations  are  hero  laid  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  future  acquirements  must  rest,  and  that  the  mental 
habits  which  are  formed  in  youth  will  control  the  final  development  of  the  individaal. 
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Edacation,  rightlj  uoderstood,  should  adapt  it$elf  to  the  peouliar  wants  of  eyery  eoholar  ; 
no  rigid  rules  or  inflexible  systems  should  orainp  the  growth  of  young  minds,  whose 
plastic  natures  require  patient  study  and  careful  cultivation.  Something  more  than  a 
mere  knowledge  of  text-books  is  required  in  one  intrusted  with  the  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible ta^k  of  educating  the  young  ;  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  is  esjicntial,  and  a  wiiie  adaptation  of  means  to  that  end.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  mental  dovelopmeDt  and  the  best  perfected  theories  of  instruction,  success 
in  teaching  is  impossible,  and  the  best  results  are  only  attainable  when  teachers  and 
pupils  are  united  by  a  bond  of  sympathy,  which  lightens  the  teachers'  labors  and  trans- 
forms irksome  duties  into  a  work  of  love. 

Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  education  consists  in  awakening  and  stimulating  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  mind  and  exciting  a  curiosity  for  knowledge,  the  gratification 
of  which  is  pleasurable,  rather  than  in  a  passive  reception  of  dry  facts  or  abstruse 
theories,  modern  educators  have  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  old  system  of  primary 
education  and  to  develop  a  new  process  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  young. 
Recognising  the  fact  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  through 
the  senses,  and  that  habits  of  careful  observation  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  acquire- 
ments, they  have  directed*  their  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
children,  using  the  little  stock  of  knowledge  they  already  possess  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
fresh  acqu*isitions.  This  system,  known  as  **  Object  Teaching,"  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  based  on  the  principles  of  a  true  psychology,  and  is  simple  and  progressive  in 
its  methods.  By  the  use  of  familiar  objects,  on  which  the  attention  is  readily  centred, 
and  which  have  the  attraction  of  **  realities  "  to  young  minds,  it  teaches  a  child  to  detect 
resemblance  and  difference  in  form,  odor,  size  and  number,  educates  his  ear  to  analyze' 
rounds  and  his  sense  of  touch  to  discriminate  between  qualities  of  bodies,  and  proceeding 
gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  it  leads  him 
from  a  knowledge  of  things  to  a  knowledge  of  names^  as  representatives  of  things,  and 
finally  teaches  him  the  higher  use  of  language  as  a  vehicle  for  thought.  In  perfecting 
the  system,  many  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  old  method  of  teaching  the 
comrann  branches,  and  the  order  of  exercises  has  sometimes  been  reversed. 

Children  under  this  system  are  taught  reading  before  spelling,  as  the  more  natural 
process.  Wortls  are  first  taught,  as  symbols  of  objects,  and  not  the  names  of  the  letters 
of  which  the  words  are  composed  ;  an  association  is  thus  established  between  the  printed 
word  and  the  thing  it  represents,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  rather  than  its  compo* 
sition  is  made  prominent.  The  old  system  '*  attempts  to  make  the  child  do  two  things 
at  once,  and  to  do  both  in  an  unnatural  manner,  viz  :  to  learn  reading  and  spelling 
simultaneously,  and  reading  though  spelling.  Reading  has  to  deal  with  sounds  and 
signs  of  thought ;  spelling  rests  on  a  habit  of  the  eye,  which  is  best  acquired  as  the 
result  of  reading  " 

If  gain  of  time  be  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  two  systems, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  The  Principal  of  our  North  School, 
after  an  experience  of  several  years  with  its  practical  workings,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
th^t  there  is  a  gain  in  time  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  in  teaching  children  to  read  by  this 
plan. 

Spelling,  too,  has  undergone  a  change.  Children  are  now  taught  in  our  best  schools 
to  give  the  sounds  of  letters,  as  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  rather  than  their  namfs^  which 
in  a  language  like  ours  always  tend  to  mislead.  A  more  distinct  articulation  and  ready 
utterance  are  thus  secured,  and  many  vicious  habits  avoided.  A  knowledge  of  numbers 
and  of  the  simpler  rules  of  arithmetic  is  developed  by  means  of  the  "numeral  frame" 
and  familiar  objects,  and  the  use  of  text-books  is  postponed  till  a  late  period  in  the 
primary  oourso. 
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Oral  iofltrootioD  plajB  a  promiDent  part  in  all  school  exercises,  and  vocal  and  phjfioal 
ealture  receive  due  attention.  The  "cramming  process"  is  carefullj  avoided,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  ehuw  a  child  how  to  acquire  kqowledge^himself,  rather  than  to 
serve  as  a  mere  receptable  of  learning. 

These  are  some  of  the  improvements  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  primary 
education  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  have  received  the  approval  of  the  basi 
educators  of  the  day.  They  mark  a  new  era  in  popular  education,  and  demand  a  high 
grade  of  teaching  talent  for  their  successful  introduction  into  our  Primary  Schools. 

The  old  opinion,  that  any  person  who  has  received  a  common  school  education  is  fitted 
to  teach  a  primary  school,  has  long  since,  we  think,  been  discarded,  and  the  opinion  if 
fast  gaining  ground  that  the  true  interests  of  these  schools  require  the  best  teaching 
talent  that  money  can  command.  The  absurdity  of  placing  inexperienced  teachers  in 
positions  requiring  so  much  tact  and  skill  is  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  and 
is  an  injustice  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  Every  profession  demands  that  those  entering 
upon  its  duties  shall  leceive  a  special  training  and  preparation,  and  to  this  rule  teaching 
is  no  exception ;  the  general  education  acquired  in  our  highest  schools  is  not  sufficient  in 
itself;  something  more  is  needed  to  fit  cne  for  the  high  functions  of  a  teacher. 

While  we  may  take  ju8t  pride  in  the  work  accomplished  in  our  High  School  and  the 
standard  of  scholarship  attained  by  its  graduates,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
education  there  obtained  is  of  a  general  character,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
special  traiuing,  which  successful  teaching  demands,  that  coUegiato  education  bears  to 
the  techoioal  course  that  fits  one  for  his  special  career;  graduates  may  have  a  knowledge 
of  text-books  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taught,  but  they  frequently  lack 
the  power  of  imparting  instruction  and  of  adapting  their  knowledge,  too  often  mechani- 
cally acquired,  to  the  wants  of  youthful  minds.  None  see  the  disadvantage  under  which 
they  labor  more  clearly  than  the  graduates  themselves,  when  they  are  placed  as  teachers 
io  our  public  schools,  and  to  their  credit  should  it  be  said  that  many  of  them  resign 
their  positions  or  obtain  leave  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Normal  Schools 
and  there  fitting  themselves  for  their  professional  career.  Experience  shows  that  a 
true  economy  demands  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers  attainable,  and  that  a  poor 
teacher  costs  too  high  at  any  price.  The  increasing  demand  for  teachers  trained  at 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  comparatively  high  wages  which  are  paid  them  demonstrate 
the  value  which  a  special  training  confers,  and  justify  the  expenditures  necessary  to 
aecure  these  beneficial  results. 

Training  Class.  Public  opinion  justly  demands  that  our  own  graduates  should 
receive  employment  in  our  schools,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  require  that  proper 
facilities  should  be  afforded  these  graduates  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  duties. — 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  abroad  for  our  teachers,  or  to  see  the  standard  of  our  publio 
schools  fall  below  that  of  other  cities  of  the  Union,  we  cannot  longer  delay  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  class  for  our  teachers.  This  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  Report 
of  last  year,  and  the  plan  there  suggested  by  Mr  Stone,  with  such  changes  as  experienoe 
may  dictate,  could  be  easily  oarried  into  execution.  It  contemplates  no  formal  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  School,  or  great  outlay  of  the  public  funds,  but  simply  the 
employment  of  some  skilled  lady  teacher,  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  who  if 
acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  primary  education  and  school  work,  at  a 
salary  of  $800  to  $1,000,  who  shall  the  first  year  devote  two-thirds  of  all  her  time  to 
work  in  the  different  Primary  schools  with  the  regular  teachers  and  pupils,  taking 
charge  of  the  classes  so  far  as  necessary  to  illustrate  her  methods  and  the  details  of  olaff 
drill.  She  would  also  be  expected  to  meet  once  or  twioe  a  week  at  some  eonvenient 
hour  a  olaff  oonsifting  of  all  graduatef  of  the  High  School  intending  to  become 
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I,  and  iiieh  of  <mr  regular  teachers  as  maj  be  able  to  atiend,  for  the  purpose 
of  insiroeting  tbem  io  the  praotioal  duties  of  sohool  work,  members  of  the  olass  in 
■Mil  delegations  having  the  pririlege  of  acood^Muiying  the  training  teacher  in  her 
▼isiti  to  the  public  schools  to  observe  her  methods,  and  under  her  direction  to  teach  the 


The  propoied  plan  includes  recitations  bj  this  class  to  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
fewioo  a  week  from  some  text-book  on  the  **Theorj  and  Practice  of  Teach  log,"  and 
practical  exercises  in  school  branches  conducted  bj  such  of  the  teachers  of  our  Pablio 
Behools  as  maj  bo  selected,  together  with  blackboard  exercises  and  model  lessons  by 
Bernbom  of  the  olass.  Lectures  would  also  be  given  on  teaching  and  school  manage- 
■ent  bj  teaohers  of  experience  at  home,  and  on  educational  subjects  by  distinguished 
parsons  from  abroad.  • 

Members  of  the  class  would  be  expected  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  schools 
wilfaont  pay,  and  an  opportunity  would  be  thus  afforded  of  testing  the  teaching  capacity 
•f  eandidates  before  giving  them  positions  in  our  schools. 

Tfie  details  of  the  plan  can  be  easily  arranged,  as  the  measure  has  the  hearty  support 
of  our  teachers  and  has  received  the  special  recommendation  ef  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
WoDtworth,  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  its  successful  initiation. 
If  adopted,  it  will  secure  to  our  graduates,  at  a  small  expense,  many  of  the  advantages 
id  a  normal  school,  and  will  enable  all  teachers  in  our  employ  to  j>erfeot  themselves  in 
IIm  best  methods  of  instruction  of  the  day.  Having  afforded  them  the  opportunity  to 
ift  themselves  for  their  duties,  they  alone  will  be  responsible  for  the  use  they  make 
of  them,  and  no  excuse  will  be  longer  left  us  for  the  employment  of  incompetent 
liaeherB  in  our  schools. 

'  School  Accommodations  Prominent  among  the  questions  deserving  attention  from 
the  oommittee  and  the  public  is  the  necessity  of  improved  school  accommodation  in 
OCTtain  dis^icts  of  the  city.  The  necessity  of  pure  air,  sunshine  and  an  equable 
temperature  in  the  school -room,  is  admitted  as  an  abstract  proposition  by  all  persons, 
bat  the  danger  resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  or  all  of  these  conditions  is  appreciated 
by  few.  How  many  broken  down  constitutions  are  due  to  confinement  in  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  over-heated  and  ill-ventilated  school  rooms,  only  medical  men  can 
^proximately  judge.  **It  has  been  asserted,  and  as  yet  the  declaration  goesunques- 
tkmed,  that  in  large  cities  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  mortality  is  attributable  to 
bad  air;  while  then  our  school  rooms  are  so  poorly  ventilated  as  they  are,  why  need  we 
go  farther  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  lassitude  and  other  more  active,  though  perhaps 
BOt  inore  dangerous,  forms  of  disease,  which  at  times  overcome  our  children."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  western  city,  and  will  find  an  echo  in 
ibo  minds  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  unwholesome  condition  of  many  of  our 
Mhool-baildings. 

No  eompariion  can  bo  justly  instituted  between  the  sanitary  condition  of  country 
^floiMol-hoases  and  our  own.  The  habits  of  living  of  children  in  the  city  differ  widely 
flroB  those  in  the  ooantry ;  the  latter  attend  school  a  portion  only  of  the  year  and  pass 
mmtBh  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  while  the  former  attend  school  all  the  year  and  find 
little  time  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours  to  devote  to  physical  exercise.  In  winter 
•■r  ehildren  pass  from  hot  bouses  to  hot  school-rooms,  and  the  evil  effeets  of  the  vicious 
■iiinsphnre  in  which  they  live  is  seen  in  the  pale  faces  and  delicate  forms  of  too  many 
ti  them.  The  fact  that  our  sohool-hooees  are  no  worse  now  than  they  have  been  for 
jtan,  and  that  many  children  sarvive  Iheir  school  days,  are  no  reasons  why  these 
•fUif  if  thoy  exist,  should  not  bo  remedied.  It  is  well  known  that  the  condition  of 
of  oar  aohooi-hooMf  is  anfift?orable  to  the  health  of  the  popils  and  that  their 
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internal  arrangement  is  ill-adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools;  with  the  exception  of 
the  High  and  North  School  buildings,  into  which  steam  and  other  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  our  school  rooms*are  radically  defeotiTe  in  means  of  heating  and 
Tentilntion.  Most  of  them  are  heated  by  the  old-fashioned  oast-iron  box  stov^es  in 
which  wood  is  borned ;  the  distribution  of  heat  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  and 
the  variation  in  temperature,  at  diflferent  points  in  the  larger  rooms,  is  very  perceptible. 
Pupils  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stoves  are  oppressed  by  the  heat,  while  those 
farther  removed  from  them  sufifcr  from  the  opposite  cause.  Few,  if  any,  facilities  for 
ventilation  are  afforded  save  open  doors  and  windows,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
drafts  of  air  thus  created  can  be  easily  appreciated  Some  remedy  for  these  evils  is 
imperatively  demanded;  an  examination  of  the  subject  has  satisfied  this  committee  that 
our  larger  school-houses  can  be  more  perfectly  and  economically  heated  by  steam  than 
by  any  other  means;  the  saving  in  fuel  alone,  it  is  thought,  will  reach  twenty-6re  per 
cent,  annually,  and  although  the  expense  of  introducing  steam  into  the  larger  school- 
houses,  «uoh  as  the  Park  street  and  Brackett  street  buildings,  would  be  much  greater  than 
if  they  were  united  in  one  building,  yet  the  change  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed 
if  these  schools  are  to  remain  as  at  present  organized. 

Other  changes  also  of  an  important  character  are  demanded  in  our  Orammar  School 
bdildings  ;  as  at  present  arranged  they  consist  of  one  large  study  room,  sufficient  to 
kccommodate  all  t^e  pupils,  with  small  recitation  rooms  attached.  This  plan  has  many 
disadvantages  and  has  long  since  been  discarded  in  modern  school  architecture  ;  the  loss 
of  time  occasioned  by  the  movements  of  classes  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the 
rest  of  the  school,  the  constant  watchfulness  required  of  the  teachers  to  preserve  order, 
and  the  necessity  of  hearing  recitations  in  the  study  room,  are  serious  evils,  which  have 
long  since  attracted  attention,  and  which  are  obviated  by  distributing  the  school  in^ 
separate  rooms,  hiving  a  seating  capacity  for  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  single  teacher.  The  division  of  labor  is  thus  made  more  equal,  the  teaching  foroe 
is  increased,  the  discipline  of  the  whole  school  is  improved,  and  the  ^ants  of  each 
scholar  are  more  readily  known  and  better  provided  for.  No  lengthy  argument  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  this  arrangement,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Nprth  School.  Boston  has  long  since  adopted  it ;  and 
to-day  few,  if  any,  school -houses-  are  anywhere  built  on  the  old  plan.  Portland  will 
probably  find  it  expedient  before  many  years  to  reorganize  all  its  Grammar  Schools  upon 
this  plan,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  readily  seen  when  compared  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the  present  buildings. 

SurERVisicN.  One  of  the  great  wants  of  our  schools  is  a  more  constant  and  intelligent 
supervision.  This  undoubtedly  could  be  best  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  competent 
City  Superintendent,  who  would  devote  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  oflSco  ;  but  as 
this  solution  of  the  problem  has  not  heretofore  met  with  general  favor,  sn  approximate 
result  is  obtained  by  uniting  several  schools  in  one  building  under  the  control  of  a  head- 
master and  as  many  assistant  teachers  as  are  necessary.  This  is  the  system  which  has 
been  adopted  at  the  North*  School.  In  this  building,  divided  into  a  Grammar  and 
Primary  department,  are  contained  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  children,  under 
the  charge  of  twenty-four  assistant  teachers,  distributed  into  as  many  rooms,  each  of 
which  accommodates  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils.  At  the  head  of  this  school  is  a  master 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  work  of  the  school ; 
and  hears  no  regular  recitations.  Of  the  value  of  this  supervision  to  both  teachers  and 
scholars  no  one  can  doubt  who  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  subject.  The  strict  classi- 
fication of  the  school  ;  the  completeness  of  the  programme  of  study  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  done,  all  testify  to  the  eflloienoy  of  a  system  which  has  placed  (ha 
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North  Sobool  in  the  front  rank  of  our  edacational  iastitutioDs.  In  no  other  school  in 
Ik*  citj  have  the  improved  methods  of  primarj  instraotion  been  so  successfully  taught, 
or  tiie  adraittAges  of  a  progressive  and  systematic  plan  of  study  been  more  fully 
illnatrated. 

The  value  of  the  training  and  experience,  which  teachers  here  acquire,  is  so  favorably 
Ngarded  by  the  Committee,  that  the  progress  of  the  school  is  |omewhat  endangered  by 
the  disposition  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  schools  from  its  corps  of  teachers.  While  from 
iti  iitnation  in  an  Irish  district  it  is  exposed  to  continual  embarrassments  from  the  influx 
ef  new  soholars  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  often  one  or  two  hundred  in  number,  yet 
by  A  jodioious  system  of  promotion  and  of  distribution  of  classes  the  evil  has  been 
Moeeisfully  met  and  the  pressure  on  the  lower  rooms  relieved,  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement  of  the  upper  classes. 

The  advantage  here  obtained  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  witnessed  the  effect 
of  similar  distnrbances  in  our  smaller  Primary  schools,  where  rooms  which  ordinarily 
•ODtain  about  forty  pupils  are  suddenly  crowed  with  nearly  twice  that  number,  and  the 
inperreot  grading  of  the  school  is  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  necessity  of  promoting 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  into  the  upper  rooms  and  classes.  Not  only  is  the  progress  of 
the  whole  school  thereby  delayed,  but  the  most  work  is  thrown  on  those  least  able  to 
perform  it,  vii :  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  North  School  also  aCfurds  better  facilities  for  grading  the  upper  classes,  which  Cf  n 
be  more  readily  kept  up  to  their  full  numbers  ;  each  teacher  thus  receives  her  full 
quota  of  work,  which  in  smaller  schools  is  often  very  unequally  divided 

^e  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  is  excellent,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  improved 
arrangement  and  appointments  of  the  building.  The  ascent  to  the  upper  stories  is  easy 
and  gradual,  and  less  wearisome  than  in  the  Braokett  street  or  High  School  building. 
Stfch  room  is  a  school  by  itself,  as  independent  for  many  purposes  as  if  placed  in  a 
eeparate  building.  While  there  is  less  danger  from  fire  in  this  school  than  in  any  other 
in  the  city,  yet  in  case  of  need  all  its  rooms  can  be  safely  emptied  through  its  ample 
oorridore  and  wide  stair-oases  in  less  than  three  minutes,  as  facilities  for  egress  are  pro- 
vided from  three  sides  of  the  building. 

The  general  results  obtained,  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  in  a  school 
of  this  size,  well  disciplined  and  classified,  compared  with  the  too  often  desultory  work 
of  independent  Primary  schools,  lacking  proper  supervision,  (for  the  occasional  visits 
of  members  of  this  board  can  not  properly  be  called  supervision,)  greatly  recommend 
the  superiority  of  the  larger  schools.  The  progress  of  the  former  resembles  the  con- 
certed movement  of  a  well-ofiioered  and  disciplined  army  advancing  with  steady 
precision,  while  the  latter  too  often  imitate  the  manoeuvres  of  untrained  militia,  lacking 
both  leadership  and  organization. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  North  School  system,  which  have  induced 
the  Committee  to  believe,  that  the  construction  of  another  such  a  building  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  would  be  more  economiciil  than  the  repair  of  the  present  school  structures. 
'Whether  the  Committee  are  correct  in  their  opinion  or  not,  a  discriminating  public  must 
now  determine. 

The  liberal  policy  which  we  have  heretofore  pursued  towards  our  public  schools  haa 
been  justified  by  the  high  esteedf  in  which  they  are  held  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens. — 
They  have  not  been  regarded  as  schools  for  the  poor  alone,  but  as  achools  for  the  eda- 
eation  of  all  the  youth  of  our  city,  which  should  be  maintained  at  any  sacrifice  It  haa 
been  our  pride  to  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  day, 
and  to  refuse  no  outlay  which  their  interests  justly  demanded.  Such  we  believe  is  still 
the  feeling  of  our  citiiens,  and  that  whatever  money  is  needed  for  our  public  schools 
will  be  freely  given.    While  Portland,  striving  to  develop  her  commereial  advantages. 
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is  aiding  witb  generons  hand  the  railroad  and  manufaotoring  enterpriies  of  tbe  daj, 
Bboald  not  forget  that  her  oommon  school  sjatem  merits  her  first  oare,  and  that  no  montj 
is  more  eoonomioally  spent  than  that  which  increases  the  health  and  comfort  of  ber 
school  children. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  amount  annually  expended  on  our  public  schools  will  do 
well  to  compare  the  cost  of  public  instruction  in  other  cities  of  equal  size  before  charging 
us  with  cztratagance.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  city  can  be  found,  tha 
eflSciency  of  whose  schools  we  should  care  to  adopt  as  a  standard,  where  so  ma<di  Is 
effected  at  so  small  a  cost  as  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland.  The  amount  annually 
appropriated  for  our  public  schools  is  small  compared  with  the  total  amount  raised  by 
taxation.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  of  statistics  for  the  past  ten  years  showa 
that,  while  the  general  expenditures  of  the  city  have  more  than  trebled  since  1860,  tlM 
expenditures  for  our  schools  have  little  more  than  doubled  in  that  time,  and  that  instead 
of  dcToting  fourteen  per  cent,  of  our  annual  tax  to  educational  purposes  aa  formerly, 
fUne  per  cent,  only  is  now  appropriated.  These  facts  show  that  our  present  high  rate  of 
taxation  is  not  due  to  the  extravagance  of  the  school  department,  to  whatever  else  it  ia 
to  be  attributed. 

Dbawing.  Instruction  in  Drawing  has  been  given  the  past  year  in  all  the  Primacy 
and  Grammar  schools,  by  the  regular  teachers.  As  an  innovation  in  the  eld  programme, 
requiring  extra  labor  and  some  special  preparation,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  drawing 
would  meet  with  immediate  favor  from  all  teachers ;  the  progress  thus  far  made  ia 
however  encouraging.  The  Committee,  convinced  of  its  value  as  an  educational  agent, 
when  properly  taught,  have  given  it  a  place  among  the  required  school  exercises,  and 
their  efforts  are  now  directed  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  to 
the  dignity  of  a  school  study.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  shown  no  little  skill  in  render- 
ing their  instruction  in  this  branch  an  attractive  feature  of  the  school  programme,  white 
others  have  attempted  a  bare  compliance  with  the  regulation,  and  the  exorcises  have 
proved  devoid  of  interest  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Manuals  qf  Instruction  accompanying  each  series  of  cards  and  books,  it  would  seem 
that  a  teacher,  although  possessing  no  special  taste  for  drawing,  could  as  easily  teaeh 
this  branch  as  writing  or  arithmetic.  It  demands  no  talents  of  a  high  order  or  previous 
artistic  training,  but  merely  a  clear  apprehension  of  a  few  principles  and  the  power  of 
rea^y  illustration.  As  a  misconception  exists  on  tbe  part  of  many  parents,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  some  teachers,  as  to  the  functions  that  drawing  is  intended  to  perform  in  our 
school  system,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  object  that  the  Committee  had  in  view  in 
making  it  a  required  study. 

Taught  as  a  mere  aooomplishment,  exhausting  itself  in  the  production  of  a  few 
wretched  pictures,  it  hss  no  place  in  any  system  of  conynon  school  education,  and 
receives  no  recognition  from  this  board.  We  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  high  art,  or 
to  transform  our  public  schools  into  '*  schools  of  design,"  for  the  production  of  modem 
Baphaels  and  Angelos;  our  efforts  are  less  pretentious  and  have  a  more  practical  aim. — 
Recognisiag  the  value  which  an  accurate  eye  and  trained  hand  give  to  persons  in  every 
employment,  and  the  increasing  demands  which  exist  in  every  department  of  human 
industry  for  skillful  draftsmen  and  ready  designers,  we  have  attempted  to  introduce 
into  our  public  schools  a  system  of  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing,  which  shall  give 
our  children  a  certain  amount  of  manual  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
perspective,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  represent  to  others,  in  the  language  of  form,  the 
facts  and  relations  which  they  cognise  with  their  other  faculties  "The  object,"  aa 
Ck>v.  English  has  well  remarked  in  an  address  to  th^  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  "is  not 
to  make  artists  simply,  but  to  make  artisans — to  turn  out  a  better  and  more  proficient 
eUsa  of  scholars  with  such  skill  in  designing  and  drawing  as  shall  aid  them  in  their 
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iadoftriAl  pnniiitfl,  and  mora  affeotnally  adranoe  the  State  in  manufaotares,  iDTCDtioni 
and  the  meohanio  arts  The  sagaoitj  shown  hy  the  first  Napoleon,  in  his  order  to  make 
dnwing  a  prominent  studj  in  the  schools  of  France,  has  long  since  been  acknowledged 
la  the  tribute  which  the  world  has  paid  to  the  people  of  that  ooantrj  for  their  deooratiT* 
in  the  arts  ** 

Of  the  ralae  of  drawing  in  developing  habits  of  observation,  strengthening  the 
lory,  exeroising  the  imagination,  and  diffasing  a  purer  taste  for  art  in  the  com- 
litj,  then  ean  be  no  doubt.  The  sjstem  we  have  adopted  seems  well  calculated  to 
ira  these  results,  and  manj  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to 
Ike  author's  own  explanation  of  his  methods.  Thus  far  the  cards  onlj  have  been 
«nd,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  term  drawing  books  will  be  introduced  into 
■n  the  Grammar  Schools,  und  the  use  of  slates  and  cards  will  be  confined  to  the  Primary 
Bsiiools.  The  cards  are  in  the  main  well  adapted  to'the  wants  of  joung  children,  and 
Hm  designs  are  generally  simple  and  well  chosen. 

Starting  with  points  and  straight  lines  the  child  is  taught  to  understand  pontion,  dta- 
iamee  and  dirtction,  and  ie  allowed  to  exercise  his  inventive  powers  in  forming  tasteful 
ignres  by  new  combinations  of  these  simple  elements;  curved  lines  are  gradually 
iatrodaced,  and  the  representation  of  solid  bodies,  requiring  the  application  of  the 
•smplex  laws  of  perspective,  is  taught  in  the  higher  classes.  Drawing,  under  a  skilful 
ItMher,  would  be  found  to  be  of  great  aid  in  developing  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and 
Ib  other  branches  of  object  teaching. 

After  considerable  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Mi,  drawing  from  natural  objects  can  l>e  successfully  introduced,  but  the  engraved 
teigns  are  found  to  furnish  sufficient  material  for  systematic  work  in  the  earlier  stages. 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  with  use  of 
tBfltmments,  in  the  High  School  during  the  last  year  of  the  course,  as  contemplated  by 
the  committee,  but  it  is  intended  that  proper  facilities  shall  be  afforded  before  another 
j«ar  shall  have  elapsed. 

Soceees  in  this  branch  depends  so  much  upon  systematic  and  thorough  instruction 
llni  our  teachers  will  find  it  necessary  to  follow  some  uniform  and  well  digested  plan.— > 
The  *' Guides  to  Teachers"  will  be  found  to  contain  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
■aaoer  of  conducting  the  exercises,  and  the  methods  there  indicated  should  generally 
ba  strictly  pursued.  Not  less  than  two  lessons  of  a  half-hour  each  are  to  be  given  in 
all  the  schools  each  week.  In  the  primary  schools  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  have 
short  daily  exercises  of  fifteen  minutes  each  as  is  practised  in  the  Boston  schools.  As 
oar  teachers  become  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  system  and  more  skilful 
In  the  use  of  the  crayon,  the  good  results  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  draw- 
ing into  the  schools  of  other  cities,  may  l>e  expected  to  be  realised  here. 

Writing.  Since  May,  1870,  Mr.  H.  W.  Shaylor  has  been  employed  as  writing 
■aster  in  our  public  schools.  He  visits  all  the  Grammar  schools,  the  Intermediate  and 
High  school  twice  a  week,  devoting  forty-five  minutes  to  a  leraon.  Marked  improve- 
ment has  attended  his  instruction,  and  the  value  of  a  special  teacher  in  certain  branches 
li  nowhere  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed 
kia  labors.  As  education  is  becoming  more  practical  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
tbe  age,  the  importance  of  good  penmanship  is  better  appreciated,  and  provision  for 
eorrect  instruction  in  this  art  is  justly  demanded  in  our  common  school  system.  To  many 
H  would  seem  that  little  more  is  necessary  to  satisfy  this  demand  than  the  furnishing 
•f  good  copies  and  proper  writing  material,  and  the  statement  that  writing  is  an  art, 
Ike  correct  understanding  of  the  theory  of  which  is  not  less  important  than  the  prao- 
Hee,  seems  to  them  absurd.    Many  believe  that  a  special  gift  is  necessary,  and  that  all 
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persons  eannot  become  good  writers,  not  to  saj  aooomplished  peomen.    The  resalts  of  the 
sjstem,  or  waot  of  system,  might  well  encoarsge  such  a  belief,  but  here  it  is  that  Mr. 
Shaylor's  tilcot  has  shown  itself,  and  produced  results  which  greatly  recommend  hif 
system  of  instruction.     A  comparison  of  the  copies  written  by  pupils  soon  after  he 
entered  the  schools  with  those  written  within  tCe  last  few  weeks,  without  special  prepa- 
ration, evinces  such  a  change  in  style  and  finish  as  seems  almost  marvellous.    Out  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements  has  grown  up  a  uniformity  of  handwrttng  so  complete  aa 
would  induce  the  belief  that  many  of  the  copies  were  written  by  the  same  person.— 
While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  general  similarity  which  is  thus  produced,  excludes 
all  individuality  of  style  or  of  execution,  yet  it  does  demonstrate  the  fact  that  correet 
instruction  is  a  most  efficient  factor  in  the  result.     Mr.  Shaylor's  success  is  due  in  a  . 
large  measure  to  the  clear  and  methodical  manner  in  which  he  explains  the  principles 
iuTolved  in  each  lesran.     BelicTing  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
forms  and  characters  which  are  to  be  made,  before  their  execution  is  attempted,  he 
carefully  analyses  each  letter,  noting  the  resemblance  to  others,  and  pointing  out  the 
probable  difficulties  which  will  be  encountered  in  its  formation.     He  thus  provides  » 
standard  by  which  each  pupil  shall  measure  his  own  work,  and,  in  f place  of  servile 
copying,  encourages  a  discriminating  study  of  written  charactors.     Could  writing  be 
thus  taught  in  the  last  year  of  the  primary  course,  much  loss  of  time  would  be  saved  in 
the  Grammar  schools  in  the  vicious  habits  which  pupils  have  uoconciously  contracted; 
and  the  longer  drill  thus  obtained,  would  render  unnecessary  further  instruction  in  the 
High  School,  where  the  time  is  needed  for  other  studies.     By  adopting  the  plan,  now 
pursued  in  some  of  the  schools,  of  writing  one-half  only  of  oach  page  with  the  writing 
master,  sufficient  time  would  be  gained  to  enable  him  to  give  two  lessons  a  week  of 
thirty  minutes  each  in  every  Primary  and  Grammar  school  in  the  city.     As  the  school 
will  write  one-half  of  each  lesson  with  the  master,  after  the  copy  has  been  clearly 
exploined  to  them,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  same  some  other  day 
when  he  is  not  present.     This  is  the  practice  followed  in  the  schools  where  the  greatest 
progress  in  writing  has  been  made,  and  is  recommended  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
Mr.  Shaylor,  to  which  attention  is  invited.     The  additional  libor  imposed  on  Mr. 
Sha^lor  would  require  that  an  increased  compensation  should  be  paid  him,  but  the 
advantage  to  be  dorived  from  the   change  would  fully  justify  the  expenditure,  as  we 
think  that  no  money  \b  more  economically  expended  than  that  appropriatad  to  the 
salary  of  our  present  writing  master. 

Vocal  Music.  The  culture  of  vocal  music  has  been  too  long  neglected  in  our  publio 
schools.  While  other  cities  have  made  special  provision  for  systematic  instruction  in 
this  branch,  Portland  has  for  several  years  left  the  matter  to  the  voluntary  and  inde- 
pendent action  of  tlie  several  teachers.  A  little  money  judicioui>ly  expended  in  the 
employments  of  a  compentent  music  teacher,  who  would  give  the  necessary  ini<truction  to 
oar  teachers  to  enable  them  to  conduct  the  musical  exercises  in  the  schools,  would  secure 
for  us  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  followed  similar  movements  elsewhere.  The  special 
committee,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred  last  year,  recommend  in  their  report  that 
music  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  according  to  the.  system  developed  in  *'  Mason *f 
Musical  Charts,"  but  no  final  action  was  ever  taken  in  the  premises.  This  neglect  is  due 
more  to  indifierenoe  than  to  opposition,  and  has  been  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the 
feeling  that  music  is  of  little  educational  value. 

We  believe  that  the  following  sentiment,  expressed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Boston 
schools,  is  true,  vis:  "That  everybody,  who  understands  school  eoonomj,  knows  thai 
the  time  devoted  to  music  will  not  in  the  least  retard  the  progre(<s  of  pupils  in  other 
branches.    For  my  part,  I  believe/'  he  says,  '*  the  general  progress  is  the  greater  for 
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the  appropriAtion  of  time  to  music,  suoh  is  its  harmonizing  and  edaoating  power."    Ten 

m 

ninotes  a  day  properly  employed,  are  there  found  to  produoe  **  most  excellent  reralti 
in  this  branch." 

It  ii  to  be  hoped  that  before  another  year  shall  have  elapsed  some  provision  will  be 
made  for  regular  instruction  in  music  in  our  public  schools.        . 

Truaivct.  Amung  the  most  encouraging  sympu>m8  of  the  prosperity  of  our  schools, 
eonfirmed  by  the  statemQnts  of  tAi  the  teachers,  is  the  marked  decrease  of  truancy  within 
the  last  two  years.  Thid  change  is  due  mainly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Truant  Offioer, 
who  has  labored  most  energetically  to  remedy  this  serious  evil. 

Dis  task  was  an  arduous  one,  and  considering  the  extent  of  the  field  almost  appalling  ; 
bat  the  judicious  course,  that  he  has  "adopted,  has  yielded  the  most  gratifying  results. 
The  investigation  of  many  cases  of  habitual  truancy  has  convinced  tho  offioer,  that  the 
blame  lies  too  often  with  the  parents,  who  connive  at  or  encourage  the  delinquencies  of 
their  children,  and  that  no  po'rmanent  reform  of  the  offienders  can  be  cffectod  without  the 
parents'  co-operation. 

For  this  reaso^  be  has  made  the  homes  of  the  children  a  special  field  of  labor,  striving 
by  the  uso  of  wise  arguments  to  convince  those  having  the  children  in  charge  of  the 
wrong  they  were  doing,  and  to  enlist  their  influence  in  the  difficult  work  of  reform. 

Bis  efforts  in  this  direction  have  met  with  marked  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  retuma 
of  the  dificrent  schools.  Those  schools,  in  which  formerly  ten  or  fifteen  cases  of  truancy 
were  not  an  uncommon  daily  occurrence,  now  report  that  truancy  has  almost  disappeared. 

Mr.  Weotworth  says  that  truancy  in  the  North  School  has  decreased  75  per  cent.,  and 
Mr.  Files,  Principal  of  the  Intermediate  School,  where  truancy  has  perhaps  most 
flonrbhed,  re(>ort8  a  decrouse  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  two  years.  Four  of 
the  schools  report  **  none  at  all,"  and  the  others  only  sporadic  cases. 

There  are  still,  howtsver,  too  many  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  in  onr 
eommunity  whose  cases  cannot  be  readily  reached  by  the  Truant  Officer.  Most  of  thcM 
are  not  enrolled  in  any  school  and,  when  apprehended,  plead  that  they  are  engaged,  by 
consent  ofteu  of  parents,  in  some  **  regular  and  lawful  occupation,"  such  as  swill 
gathering,  riding  on  milk  carts,  and  other  similar  employments,  which  consume  but  a 
part  of  their  time  and  leave  a  wide  margiu  for  play.  Some  wise  compulsory  educational 
law  is  demanded  which  shall  reach  these  and  all  other  cases  of  •**  absentees"  by  render- 
ing obligatory  the  attendance  at  some  school  of  all  children  under  a  certain  age  during 
at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  This  law  is  needed  as  well  to  protect  children  from 
the  avarice  and  neglect  of  their  parents,  as  to  provide  a  barrier  against  lawlessness  and 
erime.  which  hare  such  a  fruitful  source  in  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  right  of  *'  personal  liberty  "  would  be  infringed  by  such  a  pro- 
▼ision,  unless  by  these  terms  is  understood  tho  right  to  use  the  parental  authority  for 
any  purpose,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  children  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

As  another  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  the  census  returns  show  an  apparent  decrease  of  fifty-one  this  year  in  the  number 
of  school  children  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  yet  the  statistics  of  the 
Mhools  show  that  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  our  schools  is  greater  by  388  than  last 
year,  and  that  the  average  attendance  is  greater  by  ]3().  These  results  are  not  altogether 
doe  to  the  decline  of  truancy,  but  indicate  also  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
oar  common  school  system.  As  that  system  has  been  scmetimes  misrepresented,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  into  the  comparativb  standino  of  our  pitiilto  schools. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  educational  rank  of  Portland,  compared  with  other  towns  and 
eities  in  the  State,  certain  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  : 
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1.  That  by  a  special  law  it  if  provided  that  ohildren  under /ve  years  of  age  aball  noi 
be  admitted  into  oar  pablio  fchoolf . 

2.  That  our  fohonls  continue  tbroagh  the  whole  year. 

3.  That  our  citj  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Episcopal  residence,  aod  that  tha  pro- 
▼iiioD  for  Catholic  schools  here  is  far  more  extensive  and  liberal  than  in  any  other  oily 
in  the  State. 

i.    That  the  number  of  oar  private  schools  is  large. 

6.  That  the  census  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-ono  years  of  age,  on  which 
is  based  the  distribution  of  the  State  scbo^  funds,  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
number  of  school  children  in  our  cities,  but  is  framed  to  meet  the  wants  of  oonntry 
districts,  where  the  whole  school  year  does  not  exceed  four  months,  and  schooling  ia 
necessarily  distributed  over  many  winters 

The  writer  of  this  report  believing  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  Portland,  by 
erroneous  representations  as  to  the  number  of  our  children  actually  esjoying  educational 
privileges,  has  taken  pains  to  determine  from  reliable  sources  the  number  of  seholariy 
belonging  in  the  city,  who  attend  private  and  Catholic  schools. 

The  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city  is  sixteen,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
380  pupils.  The  Catholic  schools  are  three  in  number,  under  charge  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  *'  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,"  with  an  average  attendance  of  950  pupils, — all 
girls.  TbiA  includes  the  private  academy  on  tbo  cornor  of  Free  and  Oak  streets,  where 
the  higher  branches  are  taught,  and  the  free  schools  on  Gray  street  and  Munjoy  Ilill. 

From  the  data  thus  furnished  the  following  results  are  deduced,  vis  :  That  not  less 
than  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  all  children  between  fuur  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  our 
city  are  connected  with  either  public  or  private  schools,  and  that  the  per  centage  based 
npon  the  number  of  children  from  five  to  eighteen  years  inclusive^  the  extreme  limit  of 
school  ago  in  this  city,  is  not  less  than  eighty-three  percent.  ;  that  tho  average  attandanoe 
ai  our  public  schools  alone  la  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  census  number,  and  sixty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  school  population.  Comparing  these  results  with  the  statistics  of 
(he  Boston  schools,  which  are  based  on  the  census  number  of  children  between  five  and 
fjieen  years  of  age,  we  find  that  the  showing  is  in  our  favor. 

Making  due  allowance  fur  the  errors  which  may  have  crept  into  the  ealoulaiions,  and 
taking  only  the  general  facts  above  disclosed,  we  think  Portland  may  rest  satisfied  with 
its  comparative  rank  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Maine. 

SuMKART  or  Statistics.    Population  of  Portland  according  to  United  States 

oonsos,  1870 31,418 

Census  number  of  children  between  4  and  21  years  of  ago 11,176 

Apparent  decrease  sinee  1870 61 

Ratio  of  same  to  population 36 

Whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools,  nearly ....    7,000 

Batio  of  same  to  number  between  4  and  21  years  of  age       03 

««  ««  «•  **      6  and  18  years  of  age 83 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  Public  Schools 5,438 

Increase  since  last  year 388 

Average  attendance  at  Public  Schools 3,901 

"  •*  Private  Schools 380 

**  *•  Catholic  Schools,  (girls) 960 

Ratio  of  numbar  enrolled  in  Public  schools  to  number  between  4  and  21  years  of 

age 48 

Ratio  of  number  enrolled  in  Publio  schools  lo  numbar  between  5  and  18  years  of 

•ge 04 
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Rbtokt  or  fsi  Principal  or  tbo  Hisb  School.  -Althoagb  lb*  number  of  new  pnptl* 
■dirtied  daring  tbe  jaor  ia  teat  tbao  Tor  a,aj  jaar  >iiiaa  1B6T,  the  oonibar  euroilad  for 
tbe  Urm  Joat  oloaed,  la  lorger  by  tan  than  far  anj  jaar  in  the  hfatOT;  of  Iba  lohacd. 
Tkie  fkot  Indiealep  a  gron log  dixpotltion  on  (be  part  of  tbo  poplla  to  oomplete  tbe  oobtm 
of  etndy.  and  to  rem&In  loogar  In  ecbnol  than  vu  formvlj  the  enitom.  Tbe  average 
Ofe  of  the  uboel  la  aomewbat  greater  than  one  year  ago. 

n*  hlgbeit  anoceea  of  tbe  achool.  and  eapeoiall;  In  tbe  department  of  Ctaeinlatr;, 
BwejiDg  and  Book-beeping,  wblob  are  aaaall;  taagbt  bj  ae  aeoond  male  awlptaDt, 
««ald  Beam  to  damand  greater  permanena;  la  the  laeambent  of  tbaC  ofllee.  The  poaltloo 
loan  important  one  and  ahoald  be  filled  b;  a  perion  who  baa  >  fondneaa  for  thnio 
biBMhs  ;  who  bu  inallnation  and  time  to  attend  to  the  work  of  lllnatration,  and  wbo  la 
■autiou  to  •alabllah  a  repnUtion  in  that  hind  of  teaohlng.  It  oan  bardl?  be  eip«ot*d 
Ibat  noah  time  ud  pnperatlon,  outalde  of  sobool  boura,  Hill  be  ginn  to  the  dutlee  of 
Am  plaeo  bj  one  nho  baa  another  profaaaloa  Immediitcl;  tn  Tlew,  or  who  regarda  tha 
•ompgoaatloD  ioodoqaate,  end  la  eonitantl;  Inohlng  for  ■  mora  loeratire  |»alUDD  elas- 
wbac*.    ne  Portland  Blgh  Sebool  aboold  have  good  InitnuitlaB.    Ill  large  ooabarof 
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pupils  and  its  fall  course  of  study  make  it  second  to  few,  if  anj.  High  schools  in  the 
country .  While  it  is  highly  important  that  children  in  the  Primary  school  should  b« 
well  taught,  it  is  scarcely  less  so  that  those  in  the  High  School,  who  have  made  A 
goCd  beginning  elsewhere,  and  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  life  to 
apply  their  knowledge  and  to  test  their  training,  should  also  receive  instruction  of  the 
highest  order  attainable.  Pupils  coming  from  the  Grammar  School, 'where  they  are 
taught  mostly  by  the  Principal  during  the  last  year  in  that  school,  could  not,  on  being 
promoted  to  the  High  School,  be  placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  whose  skill  is  inferior 
to  those  they  have  left  behind  As  the  best  schools  are  now  taught,  teachers  need  rare 
qualifications  for  their  duties.  Among  teachers  of  ripe  experience,  those  who  hare 
spent  the  better  part  of  their  life  in  the  school-room,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  one 
who  would  not  e:rpress  his  regrets  that  he  had  not  had  more  preparation  for  the  dc»Uef 
of  his  profession.  The  idea  that  a  teacher  needs  to  know  no  more  than  he  is  required  to 
teach,  and  that  he  will,  in  all  esses,  bo  able  to  impart  whatever  he  knows,  is  absurd,  and 
has  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  encouraging  incompetent  persons 
to  undertake  the  instruction  of  schools  without  any  proper  appreciation  of  the  work 
they  are  required  to  perform.  The  teacher  must  not  only  be  proficient  in  what  he  is 
expected  to  teach,  but  ho  needs  an  acquaintance  with  almost  every  fact  and  kindred  branch 
of  knowledge  fur  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  explanation.  It  often  requires  much 
wisdom  and  skill  to  make  even  simple  truths  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  young. 
Teaching  is  not  only  a  science,  but  it  is  also  an  art,  and  a  peculiar  one.  It  matters  not 
how  well  iaformed  the  teacher  may  be  ;  if  he  is  wanting  in  the  ability  to  convey  clearly 
bis  ideas  to  others,  and  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  the  processes  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
developing  the  mind,  his  best  efibrts  even  will  be  but  a  failure.  In  addition  to<4i  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  teach,  he  mu»t  know  the  powers  of  the  pupil  and  the  kind  of 
discipline  to  which  those  powers  have  been  subjected  ;  he  must  know  how  to  correct, 
efiectually,  errors  in  knowledge  and  in  training  ;  how  to  gain  access  to  mind — mind 
undisciplined  or  perhaps  badly  taught ;  how  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  his  own  powers,  and  the  best  method  of  using  them  ;  how  to  draw  out  the  mind  in  a 
way  that  shall  give  it  strength  as  well  as  enlargefhent ;  how  to  secure  accuracy  in  pro> 
cesses  and  results  ;  and  he  must  understand,  philosophically,  the  laws  of  development 
and  growth,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  instructions,  by  ever 
varying  modes  and  processes,  to  the  different  capacities  and  circumstances  of  those  under 
his  care 

Not  less  in  importance  is  the  art  of  governing — of  school  management,  and  class 
management.  Schools  are  not  governed  by  force,  nor  by  the  rod;  though  the  latter 
oannot  always  be  dispensed  with.  A  hearty  devotion  to  the  business,  and  an  ability  to 
read  the  character  of  pupils  and  the  motives  which  lie  behind  their  actions,  are 
essential,  but  not  wholly  soQjcient.  The  tpacber  must  learn  how  to  guide  the  exuberanoe 
of  youth;  to  encourage  the  sluggish  and  spiritless;  to  correct  the  careless  and  wayward, 
and  to  restrain  the  disobedient  and  vicious;  how  to  be  mild,  yet  firm;  how  to  govern 
according  to  circumstances,  and  yet  be  unyielding;  how  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  self- 
reliance,  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty ;  respect  towards  superiors, 
and  obedience  towards  rightful  authority;  civility  and  kindness  to  all,  and  how  to  lead 
the  youthful  mind  in  the  right  way,  and  to  inspire  it  with  correct  and  exalted  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  life  and  its  whole  sum  of  duty.  Indeed  the  position  and  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  may  be  included  in  a  nutshell;  their  sphere  of  duties  is  ardnoos  and 
responsible,  requiring  an  ability  to  understand  and  to  measure  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  guide  and  shape  them  in  their  development  and  training.  The  better  they 
are  qualified  for  that  sphere,  ftie  nearer  they  will  come  to  an  honorable  and  saooesdU 
disoharge  of  their  duties. 
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Some  modifieattons  hare  been  made  in  marking,  or  rather  in  estimating,  the  echolar- 
■hip  of  the  echoo^  Heretofore,  only  regular  reoitntion  work  has  been  marked.  We  now  in- 
elnde  declamation,  oomposition  and  reading;  and  I  propose  to  add  hereafter  a  misoellan- 
•008  spelling  exercise  for  the  whole  school.  This  will  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  totality 
of  the  pupils'  scholarship  in  the  whole  school  work.  The  desirable  features  in  a  system 
of  marking  are:  that  it  shall  be  just  to  the  pupil,  shall  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
fSToritism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  shall  not  involve  too  much  drudgery  in 
keeping  and  making  up  the  records.  Such  a  system,  though  not  an  ultimate  criterion 
of  scholarship,  is,  where  prudently  used,  a  healthy  stimulus  to  laudable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  Judicious  commendation  for  well  doing,  is  an  important  principle  in 
the  training  of  the  young.  I  propose,  hereafter,  to  subject  each  class  in  sciiool  to 
ooeasional  written  examinations  upon  the  subject  mat»or  of  the  lessons  gone  over  and 
reviewed,  and  to  incorporate  the  result  of  such  examinations  into  the  record  ot  scholar- 
■hip. 

It  it  well  known  to  the  Committee,  that  at  the  public  examinations  at  the  close  of 
«aeh  term,  the  limited  time  allowed  does  not  permit  the  examination  to  bo  either 
oritieal  or  extended.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  previous  to  the  public  examination 
there  may  be,  for  each  class,  a  written  examination  by  means  of  printed  questions,  in 
two  of  the  three  branches  pursued.  The  examinations  of  several  classes  could,  in  this 
way,  be  oondueted  at  the  same  time  in  the  large  school  room,  and  would  require  the 
presence  of  only  one  member  of  the  Committee.  The  papers  of  the  pupils  could  then 
be  examined  and  made  up  at  leasure.  By  such  a  course  the  public  examination,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parents  and  the  public,  could  be  confined  to  one  recitation  for  each  class, 
instead  of  three  as  at  present,  thereby  giving  time  for  a  more  extended  and,  in  every 
way,  a  more  satisfactory  examination. 

In  the  report  of  the  High  School  for  last  year,  a  detailed  statement  was  given  of  the 
work  done  by  the  several  classes.  Daring  the  year  just  closed,  the  amount  of  work 
done  has  l>een  substantially  the  same,  and  averages  a  little  higher  in  its  character  than 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  present  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  was  prepared  and  adopted  in  the  Fall 
of  1865,  and  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  bring  together,  upon  one  course  of  study, 
the  Boys'  High  School  and  the  Oirls'  High  School,  which,  up  to  that  tioio,  had  been 
pursuing  different  courses.  At  its  adoption  it  was  supposed  that  time  would  render 
necessary  some  modifications.  After  a  trial  of  six  and  a  half  years,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  few  changes  could  be  profitably  made,  viz  :  1.  A  hotter  adjustment  of  the  studies  to 
the  terms  of  the  school  year.  2.  A  reduction  of  tbe  number  of  text-books  used  in 
mathematics,  by  the  omission  of  Hill's  Qcometry,  and  the  book  of  Arithmetical  Problems 
DOW  used,  though  still  rctaiaiog  the  mi.-ioellaneous  review  of  Arithmetic.  This  would 
not  involve  the  loss  of  any  branch  of  study  now  pursued,  but  would  lesson  the  number 
of  text-books  3.  The  introduction  of  more  Engli.sh  Grammar  and  Con][>ositioa.  4.  The 
Introduction  of  the  study  of  German,  as  an  optional  study  ;  giving  pupils  a  choice 
between  that  language  and  the  French.  A  tabular  form  of  the  course,  with  the  adjust- 
ments suggested  above  is  given  on  the  next  page.  These  different  courses  of  study  do 
not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  require  the  entire  separation  of  the  pupils  in  those  courses, 
in  their  several  studies,  for  some  of  the  branohes  are  the  same  in  all  the  courses  — 
Sfeither  do  they  require  an  additional  teaching  force  ;  for  the  size  of  the  classes  is  such 
M  to  make  it  necessary  to  divide  them,  usually,  into  three  or  four  sections  of  the  same 
grade  ;  and  an  equal  number  of  teachers  is  necessary  whether  those  sections  all  recite 
the  same  lesson,  or  a  part  of  them  are  upon  one  course  and  the  remaiodpr  of  them  upon 
mother. 
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The  diroiplioe  of  the  tehool  has  not,  I  think,  been  inferior  in  any  fespeet,  to  thai  of 
any  previuus  year  ;  while  in  pomo  reepectti,  there  has  been  manifested  a  healthier  tonoof 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  both  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  toward! 
the  teachers  A.  P.  Stomb,  Principal. 

High  School  Course  of  Study.  English  and  Clajfsical  Cuarse.  First  year — First  Term. — 
Algebra.  Pbyeical  Geography,  Latin  Grammar,  (through  the  course,)  Latin  Reader. 
Second  Term — Algebra,  Physical  Qeograpby,  United  States  History,  Latin  Grammar 
and  Reader.     Rending  and  Spelling  during  the  year. 

Second  Year — First  Term  Algebra  reviewed.  Geometry,  Natural  History,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Latin  Reader,  Csesar,  United  States  Ilit^tory.  Second  Term — Geometry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Csesar,  Virgil,  Ovid,  English  History,  Book  Keeping,  English 
Grammar  (2  ) 

Third  Year — First  Term.  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  reviewed.  Natural  Philoeophj, 
Chemiijtry,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Moral  Soicnoe,  Physiology  (2),  Botany.  Second  Term — 
General  History,  Algebra  reviewed,  Chemistry,  Cicero,  Orations  and  De  Amicitia,  French 
(2),  Botany,  Book  Keeping. 

Fourth  Year — First  Term.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Astronomy,  Cons titotion 
of  the  United  States,  French,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature  (2).  Second 
Term— Geology,  French,  Virgil,  Horace,  Mental  Philosophy,  English  Literature  (2). 

English  Course.  First  Year — First  Term.  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis.  Second  Term — Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  United  States 
History,  Grammar,  Analysis  and  Composition.     Reading  and  Spelling  during  the  year. 

Second  Year — First  Term.  Algebra  reviewed.  Geometry,  Natural  History,  Natural 
Philosophy,  United  States  History,  Engli<>h  Grammar.  Second  Term — Geometry,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  English  History,  Book  Keeping. 

Third  Year — First  Term.  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  reviewed.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Introduction  to  Rhetoric,  Moral  Science,  Physiology  (2),  Botany.  Second 
Term — General  History,  Algebra  reviewed.  Chemistry,  Botany,  Book  Keeping,  Frenoh 

(2). 

Fourth  Year — First  Term.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Astronomy,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (2),  French,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature  (2).  Second  Term — 
Geology,  French,  Mental  Philosophy,  English  Literature  (2),  Review  of  Mathematios. 

Clas£>ical  Course  for  preparation  for  College.  First  Year — First  Term.  Latin  Grammar 
through  the  course,  Latin  Reader,  Physical  Geography,  Algebra.  Second  Term — 
Latin  Reader,  Physical  Geography,  Algrebra.     Reading  and  Spelling  during  the  year. 

Second  year — First  Term.  Latin  Tteador,  Cu^sar,  Algebra  reviewed.  Geometry,  An- 
cient Geogra])hy.  Second  Term — Csesar,  Virgil,  Greek  Grammar  through  the  course, 
Greek  lessons.  Ancient  Geography. 

Third  Year — First  Term.  Virgil,  Greek  Lessons,  Anabasis,  Algebra  reviewed,  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Second  Term — Cicero,  Virgil,  Anabasis,  Algebra  reviewed,  Latin 
and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Fourth  Y'ear — First  Term.  Cicero,  Virgil,  Aniabasis,  Homer's  Iliad,  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic  reviewed.  Ancient  History.    Second  Term — Completion  and  review  of  course. 

Occasional  Exercises  in  all  the  courses — Declamation,  Composition,  Select  Reading 
and  Spelling. 

Explanations  and  Remarks.  As  a  general  rule  each  pupil  is  required  to  have  three 
recitations  daily,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  they  are  one  or  two  less. 
Where  more  than  throe  branches  are  enumerated  in  the  work  for  any  term,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  they  are  not  all  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  or  that  some  of  them  are 
oocasicifal,  and  not  daily,  studies.    Branohes  followed  by  the  numeral  2,  in  a  parenthesis, 
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ar*  reeited  twioe,  or,  io  some  case«,  one  a  week.    Branches  in  italios  are,  under  certain 

regulations,  optional  stadias,  and  some  choice  is  also  allowed  in  reference  to  a  few  other 

braiiehes  ;  bat  all  optional  studies  are  to  be  decided  by  the  parents  of  pupils  and  the 

Principal,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  organization  of  the  school.     Upon  entering  the 

■ehool,  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  may  select  either  course 

of  study,  and  in  the  English  and  Classical  course,  the  study  of  Latin  may  be  discontinued 

*  t 

at  the  close  of  any  school  year. 

Although  there  are  three  courses  of  study,  the  classes  in  those  courses  are  not  entirely 

distinct.     The  first  year  of  the  Classical  course,  and  of  the  English  and  Classical  course, 

are  the  same,  and  those  pursuing  Latin  in  those  courses  recite  together  ;  and  the  same  is 

true  of  most  of  the  English  branches  in  the  English,  and  in  the  English  and  Classical 

courses. 

Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  North  School  The  following  indicates  the  work 
lor  each  year  through  the  course  : 

Programme  of  Studies  in  Primary  Department^  North  School.  Sixth  Class — First  Year. 
Beading.  'Wilson's  Charts  to  be  read  by  calling  the  words  at  sight,  with  oral  lessons  on 
all  the  objects  represented  on  the  charts  Alphabet  and  Reader  completed.  Spoiling — 
Words  from  charts  and  Primer.  Writing — Alphabet  and  small  words  to  be  written. 
Number — Counting  and  numbering  to  one  hundred,  with  Numeral  frame.  Morals  and 
Manners — Illustrated  by  anecdotes,  examples  and  precepts.  Physical  Exercises — March- 
ing and  Singing  from  tbico  to  five  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

Fifth  Class — Second  Year.  Reading — Second  Read^  completed,  with  frequent  conver- 
sations on  the  meaning  of  what  is  rea(^  Spelling — Selected  words,  by  sounds,  and  all 
words  in  the  reading  lessoos  by  letters.  Writing^Words  copied  from  blackboard. 
Arithmetic — Counting  forward  and  backward,  by  twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives,  to  fifty, 
with  numeral  frame.  Reading  at  sight,  and  writing  numbers  of  three  figures,  and 
Roman  numerals  to  fifty.  Oral  Instruction — Form,  color,  parts  and  uses  of  common 
things.     Morals  and  Manners — As  occasion  may  suggest. 

Fourth  Class — Third  Year  Reading — Third  Reader  commenced  with  particular 
attention  to  articulation  and  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.*  Spelling — Words  from  read- 
ing lessons,  oral  and  written,  by  sounds  and  letters.  Writing — Words  and  short 
sentences.  Arithmetic — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  developed 
by  use  of  numeral  frame  Reading  and  writing  Arabic  figures  to  one  million,  and 
Roman  numerals  to  one  hundred.  Oral  Instruction — Animals,  plants  and  minerals. 
Qaalities  of  common  things  illuiitrated  by  experiments.  Moruls  and  manners,  singing 
and  calisthenics  as  in  previous  grades. 

Third  Class — Fourth  Year.  Reading — Third  Reader  completed.  Punctuation  and 
most  common  abbreviations.  Frequent  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  combinations  of 
elementary  sounds.  Spelling — Words  in  reading  lessons  by  letters  and  sounds.  Writing 
continued  as  in  fourth  class.  Arithmetic — Mental  and  written,  through  addition  and 
subtraction.  Oral  Instruction — Miscellaneous  subjects,  with  review  of  the  work  in 
lower  grades.     Morals  and  manners,  singing,  etc. 

Second  Class — Fifth  Year  Reading — Fourth  Reader  commenced,  with  careful  attention 
to  meaning  of  words  and  distinct  articulation.  Spelling — Written  and  oral  from  speller 
and  from  reading  lessons.  Writing  and  drawing — Bartholomew's  cards.  Arithmetic — 
Written  and  mental,  throogb  multiplication  and  division,  including  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  eorre$>pondiDg  tables,  iflapid  combinations  of  small  numbers.  Oral  Instruction 
in  Elementary  Geography  and  subjects  selected  from  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Man- 
ners and  morals,     hinging  and  physical  exercises  continued. 

First  Class— Sixth  Year.     Reading — Fourth  Reader  completed,  with  particular  atten- 
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tion  to  expression  and  vocal  onlture.  Spelling — Oral  and  written,  continaed  from  spellar 
and  reading  lessons.  Writing  and  drawing  as  in  second  class.  Arithmetic — Written 
and  mental,  through  Ueduction.  with  review  of  the  entire  subject  so  far  as  stadied. 
Geography — ElementAry  text-book  read,  with  conversational  ill  nostra  tions.  Oral  In- 
stmction — Weight,  measures  and  geometrical  forms.  Fractions  developed  by  objects. 
Singing,  etc.,  continued.  ** 

The  following  is  the  Time  Table  and  order  of  Exercises  used  in  the  four  lower  ro6ma 
of  the  North  School : 

A.  M.    9  to  9.15 — Opening  Exercises. 

RecUation,  Study, 

9.15  to  9.45 — Ist  Division  read.  2d  Division  prepare  reading  lesson 

Catisthenict. 
9.45  to  10.10 — 2d  Division  read.  Ist  Division  prepare  reading  lonon 

10.10  to  10.30 — Recess. 

10.30  to  10  45 — Ist  and  2d  Divisions  writing  on  slates. 
10.45  to  11.00 — 1st  and  2d  Divisions  prepare  spelling  lessons. 

11.00  to  11.10 — 1st  Division  spell.  2d  Diviiiion  prepare  spelling  lesson 

11.10  to  11.20 — 2d  Division  spc-U.  1st  Division  prepare  spelling  lesson 

11.20  to  11.40— Oral  Instruction. 

P.  M.     2.00  to  2.35— 1st  Division  read.  2d  Division  prepare  reading  lesson 

Caluthenics, 
2.35  to    3  10 — 2d  Division  read.  Ibt  Division  prepare  reading  lesson 

3.10  to    3.30— liecess.  * 

3.30  to    4.00 — 1st  and  2d  Divisions  spelling,  and  preparing  spelling  lessons  as  above. 
4.00  to    4.30 — 1st  and  2d  Divisions,  Arithmetic. 
4.30  to    4.40 — Oral  Instruction. 

The  annual  promotions  are  made  at  the  ooromenoement  of  the  winter  term.  Pupils 
ranking  above  the  average  in  scholarship  are  usually  advanced  three  rooms,  those  of 
average  rank,  two  rooms,  less  than  average  rank,  one  room.  If  any  pupils  are  prepared 
to  ent«r  a  higher  grade,  they  are  transferred  any  time  during  tho  term.  None  are  kept 
back  when  they  can  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  without  detriment 
to  the  class. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  regularly  in  all  the  Grammar  classes,  and  in  eight  rooms  in 
the  Primary  Department,  forty-five  minutes  each  lesson,  twice  a  week  through  the  term. 
We  have  finii<hed  Bartholomew's  Cards  in  the  Grammar  classes,  and  are  now  drawing 
fh>m  the  **  Teacher's  Guide/'  preparatory  to  the  drawing  books,  which  will  be  used  at 
the  beginning  of  next  term.  We  have  finished  one^half  of  the  cards  in  the  primary 
classes,  and  the  others  are  to  be  completed  during  the  next  term,  the  design  being  to  use 
oards  in  the  Primary  and  Drawing  books  in  the  Grammar  Department.  Without  doubt 
an  experienced  drawing  teacher  would  have  secured  better  results,  but  the  teachers  have 
labored  earnestly,  and  the  progress  has  been  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected, 
without  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher 

Reading  is  commenced  by  the  Word  and  Phonic  methods  combined.  Tho  pupils  In 
the  lowest  grade  are  taught  to  call  the  words  at  sight  from  Wilson's  Chart,  No.  1,  which 
contains  sixty  words,  all  representing  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  and  illustrated  by 
pictures.  Tho  work  on  this  Chart  is  followed  by  the  alphabet,  and  sounds  of  the 
letters,  together  with  familiar  words  written  upon  the  l)lackboard  by  the  teacher,  and 
arranged  in  short  sentences  by  the  children.  The  Charts  are  all  used  in  the  same 
manner,  followed  by  the  First  Reader,  which  is  completed  during  the  first  year.  The 
teaohers,  by  daily  conversational  lessons  on  the  objects  represented  upon  the  Charts,  aim 
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to  oiiooarage  the  children  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  facdlties,  and  fiod  language  to 
ucpreu  their  ideas.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  this  method,  is  to  learn  to  rvad  those 
words  at  sight  which  they  already  know  by  hearing,  and  to  associate  the  form  and 
aonnd  of  words  with  the  thoughts  represented  by  them.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
•re,  first,  a  saving  of  time.  A  class  of  average  ability  can  learn  all  the  words  on  the 
Ohwt,  together  with  the  alphabet,  in  the  time  usually  employed  upon  the  alphabet 
ftlooe.  Then  the  phonetic  drill  quickens  the  oar  and  trains  the  pupil  to  distinguish 
eorrect  sounds,  and  tends  to  prevent  slovenly  habits  of  pronunciation. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  system  follows  the  natural  order  of  mental  development,  and 
affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  impart  valuable  information  to  the  children,  to 
develop  their  perceptive  faculties,  and  cultivate  their  power  of  expression,  and  I  think 
i  fair  trial  will  prove  this  theory  correct. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  judicious  course  of  progressive  Oral  Instruction,  requiring  a 
daily  exercise  of  twenty  minutes,  would  bo  beneficial  to  all  the  regular  branches  of 
•tody.  As  training  the  hand  and  eye  in  elementary  drawing  facilitates  writing  and  map 
drawing,  so  reading  can  be  made  more  interesting,  intelligent  and  expressive  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  habits  and  uses  of  animals  and  birds,  and  the  growth  of 
plants  and  flowers.  A  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms  facilitates  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic, and  the  health  of  children  may  be  improved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 
thereby  inerea;<ing  their  power  for  greater  progress  in  all  branches.  These  advantages 
more  than  compensate  for  the  time  required  to  carry  out  this  course  of  instruction. 

Fnrthermore,  these  exercises  cultivate  habits  of  close  attention,  accurate  observation, 
and  the  power  of  correct  expression,  habits  which  constitute  important  elements  of 
SQoeess  in  every  department  of  study,  and  which  should  be  cultivated  from  the  com- 
mencement of  school  life,  through  the  Whole  course 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  teachers  during  the  term  to  secure  more 
regularity  in  the  attendance  of  their  pupils  than  in  previous  terms.  The  absentees 
include  three  classes.  First,  pupils  dctaiued  from  school  by  sickness  and  other  unavoid- 
able causes.  This  class  varies  from  three  to  six  per  cent,  according  to  age  and  circum- 
•tanoes,  and  cannot  bo  reduced  much  below  these  figures.  The  second  class  is  made  up 
of  truants,  or  of  those  who  are  absent  without  ccnsent  of  parents.  The  Truant  Officer 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  labors  with  this  class,  diminishing  the  number  at  least 
•eventy-five  per  cent.,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  the  most  irregular  in 
attendance  are  now  quite  regular.  The  third  class  includes  pupils  who  are  allowed  to  go 
and  oome  as  they  please,  through  negligence  or  indifference  of  parents.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  difficult  class  to  roach.  The  teachers  usually  visit  the  homes  of  these 
pupils,  in  order  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  if  possible  secure 
their  co-operation  in  improving  the  attendance  of  their  children,  and  in  many  cases  these 
visits  have  been  followed  by  marked  improvement. 

In  conclutiion,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  teachers  who  have  labored 

nalously  and  faithfully  for  the  good  of  the  school,  and  whose  efforts  and  co-operation 

entitle  them  to  hearty  commendation. 

Ebeit.  Wentworth,  Principal. 

CHARLB3  F.  LIBBT,  Reporter  Jor  the  Committee. 
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DEERING. 

The  oDe  grave  defeot  of  our  system  of  sobool  tnanagement  U  the  impositioQ  of  divided 
reS{M>D8ibilitie8.  As  matters  now  are,  no  one  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
oar  aohools  The  District  Agents  employ  the  teachers,  fix  the  salary,  appoint  the  time 
of  beginning  and  dosing  terms,  Ac,  while  the  S.  S.  Committee  certificate  teachers  mad 
inspect  the  schools.  The  employment  of  teachers  ie  a  duty  of  more  practical  importance 
than  the  formal  examination  of  them,  and  requires  for  its  faithful  discharge  a  more 
experienced  judgment,  and  wider  acquaintaccu  with  the  habits  and  aptitudes  of  those 
proposing  to  teach.  The  examinations  made  by  the  S.  S.  Committee  are  of  less  praoti- 
oal  value,  from  the  fact  that  in  most  cases,  not  only  are  the  teachers  engaged'  bj  the 
agents  before  the  candidates  present  themselves  to  the  committott^  but  the  day,  usually 
at  hand,  is  fixed  and  announced  for  the  scho<>I  to  begin.  Under  such  circumstances, 
while  they  are  not,  indeed,  compelled  to  grant  a  certificate,  only  the  baldest  disquali- 
tion  would  justify  tho  committee  in  withholding  it.  There  is  no  proper,  responsible 
head  to  our  system  of  schools  in  this  town.  It  were  better,  therefore,  that  the  entire 
management  of  the  schools,  and  with  this,  of  course,  the  responsibility,  be  centered 
either  in  the  several  District  Agents,  «r  in  the  S.  8.  Committee.  As  one  poor  general  Is 
better  than  two  good  ones  in  command  of  an  army,  so  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
almost  any  system  with  otfe  responsible  head  would  bo  more  efficient  than  the  double- 
headed  system  which  now  illustrates  so  well  how  not  to  do  it. 

But  since  no  provision  is  made  in  law  for  giving  all  these  duties  into  the  hands  of 
District  Agents,  and  since  the  town  is  the  real  unit  of  legislation,  and  votes  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  raised,  the  general  method  of  expenditure,  and  even  determines  and 
organizes  the  districts,  it  is  only  in  consistency  with  iU^  other  functions  that  the  town 
should  elect  the  officers  which  shall  have  the  direct  and  responsible  management  of  the 
schools.  Should  the  teachers  be  employed  by  tho  S.  S  Committee,  the  examinations 
would  have  much  more  significaiiCe  than  now,  since  it  would  be  rightly  surmised  that 
employment  would  largely  depend  upon  the  rank  uttiined  in  examination.  In  this  way 
examinations  could  be  made  competitive,  and  this  also  would  be  an  important  gain.  The 
S.  S.  Committee,  by  reason  of  their  position,  have  a  wider  acquaintance  with  teachers 
and  schools  than  an  agent  of  a  single  district  would  ordinarily  have,  and  have  thus  a 
better  opportunity  to  select  teachers  with  reference  to  fitness  for  particular  situations.-;- 
For  these  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  given,  it  is  recommended  that  tho  8.  S.  Com* 
mittee  employ  the  teachers,  and  be  made  the  responsible  head  of  the  schools  of  tho  town. 
As  the  author  of  this  report  will  not^  remain  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  feels  no 
delicacy  in  urging  this  most  earnestly  upon  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  our 
public  schools.  lie  would  also  recommend  that  some  provision  be  made  to  adequately 
compensate  those  upon  whom  the  care  of  the  schools  may  be  devolved 

Our  town  is  favorably  situated  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  most  efficient 
system  of  public  schools.  Our  population  is  large  and  compact,  and  our  wealth  ample 
to  make  liberal  provision  without  a  large  tax  per  cent  Because  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  for  the  best  schools,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
this.  Our  necessity  is  greater  because  of  the  excellent  schools  maintained  in  our  neigh- 
boring city.  Tho  very  excellence  of  these  schools  will  inure  not  only  to  our  discredit, 
but  to  our  material  iujury,  unless  with  generous  emulation  we  strive  to  equal  them; 
for  on  which  side  of  the  line  dividin.  our  territory  families  shall  locate  will  often  be 
be  determined  by  their  estimate  of  the  school  advantages  respectively  presented. 

Our  material  interests,  therefore,  unite  with  our  social  and  moral  interests  In  pleading 
for  earnest  and  unwearied  effort  in  liberally  maintaining  and  improving  to  the  utmo^ 
our  system  of  public  schools. 

J.  C.  SNOW,  )  c    c   n^     « 

OBORQB  W.  JOHNSON,  J  ^-  "^^  ^'«"'»»«««- 
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AUGUSTA. 

In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  year  yonr  Committee  can  only  say,  as  they  have  said  at 
other  times,  **That  they  have  sought  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and 
under  all  circumstances  have  done  what  they  coald  "  The  schools  under  our  supervision, 
■itaated  in  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  city,  in  several  instances  poorly 
distrieted,  have  for  the  most  part  instruction  continued  only  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 

The  want  of  interest  on  the  part  uf  parents,  irregularity  and  inattention  on  the  part 
of  scholars,  together  with  other  things  that  militate  against  the  interests  of  our  common 
•ehools,  renders  it  impossible  to  accomplish  with  any  degree  of  perfectncss  the  work  they 
are  designed  to  perform  But  while,  in  some  instances,  the  examinations  have  shown 
that  the  schools  have*  been  cf  comparatively  little  value,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
every  school  some  good  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  while  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
reach  the  high  standard  which  we  could  desire,  yet  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Committee 
and  teachers,  parents  and  scholars,  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  practicable. 

School-Houses.  During  the  year  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
•ome  of  the  school-houses  in  the  city.  Money  has  been  raised  and  expended  with  good 
reeolts  in  Districts  18,  19  and  21.  But  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done.  The  school- 
booaes  in  Nos.  2,  4  and  10,  need  special  attention.  Next  in  importance  to  having  good 
teachers,  are  good  accommodations  and  pleasant  surroundings.  If  there  is  one  house  in 
the  District  which  should  be  more  pi^^asantly  located,  more  comfortably  constructed, 
better  warmed,  more  inviting  in  it^  general  appearance,  and  more  elevating  in  ttfl 
influence  than  any  other,  that  house  is  the  school-house.  As  a  means  of  elevating  the 
itandard  of  our  common  schools,  the  places  where  our  youth  receive  their  first  in- 
struction, and  where  nine-tuuths  of  them  complete  their  education,  claim  our  attention. 
A  good  and  profitable  school  is  rare  in  a  poor  school-house.  Such  houses  are  also 
nurseries  of  disease.  A  large  per  cent  of  school  money  is  lost  by  the  children  sitting 
in  nnventilated  rooms,  or  rooms  too  much  ventilated.  To  cultivate  habits  of  neatness  and 
refinement,  children  are  sent  to  school-rooms  whose  walls,  discolored  by  smoke,  are 
disfigured  by  coarse  and  sometimes  obscene  markings,  and  whose  benches  and  desks  are 
•barred  and  mangled  ;  whoso  doors  are  broken,  and  where  the  rusty,  dit^jointed  stove 
funnel — pendent  abuvo  the  broken  btove,  is  ready  to  fall  at  any  unusual  movement  in 
the  room.  This  is  no  fmoy  picture.  Our  farmers  are  pieparing  better  barns  for  their 
cattle  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  school-house  to  which  the  ohildrcn  should  be  wooed  is 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  school-house  should  occupy  as  pleasant  and  as  healthy  a 
place  as  there  is  in  the  district.  It  should  have  ample  accommodations  for  a  play- 
groand,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  of  taking  the  highway  or  neighboring  fields  as 
places  for  sport  and  recreation. 

fint  not  only  better  school-houses  are  needed,  but  there  are  some  articles  indispensably 
necessary  to  their  furnishing.  A  good  blackboard  is  a  necessity  in  a  school-room.  And 
yet  with  rare  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely  a  school-room  under  our  supervision  that  has 
anything  more  thiro  an  apology  for  this  necessity.  Tlfere  are,  it  is  true,  in  almost  every 
school-room  a  black  board  fastened  somewhere  on  the  wall,  or  a  few  square  feet  of  rough 
plastering  on  the  walls  covered  with  black  paint,  but  usually  these  are  very  much  better 
suited  to  develop  the  patience  of  teacher  and  pupil,  than  furnishing  a  place  for  illustration, 
drawing  or  example.  At  least,  three-fourths  of  the  so-called  blackboards  in  our  schools 
are  nnfit  for  use.  We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  school  agents  to  this  matter.  A 
small  sum  in  each  District  will  furnish  a  good  blackboard  in  every  case  where  it  is 
needed.  FSimish  a  good  blackboard  ;  good  in  quality  and  size.  If  there  is  no  place  for 
one  of  sufiicient  size,  furnish  half  a  dozen  small  ones.  Place  them  where  all  the  children 
can  reach  them, — the  small  scholars  as  well  as  the  large  ones.    A  competent  teacher, 
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with  good  and  suSioieDt  blackboards,  will  aooomplish  a  third  more  every  term  than  it  Si 
possible  to  accomplish  without  them.  HaogiDg  maps,  which  can  now  be  obtained  for 
oomparativelj  a  small  sum,  should  be  fumiehed  every  school-room  in  the  city.  The 
advantage  of  such  maps  for  teachers  and  scholars  can  hardly  be  overstated.  A  copy  of 
either  Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  as  a  book  of  reference,  Is  also  needed  in 
every  school.  The  value  of  such  a  book  in  every  school-room  does  not  need  to  be  argoed. 
If  the  Districts  do  not  think  it  best  to  use  a  per  cent,  of  the  money  raised  for  school 
purposes  to  procure  mapA,  dictionary,  or  even  the  needed  blackboards,  money  can  easily 
be  raised  in  every  District  for  this  purpose.  Let  two  or  three  raholars  set  out  in  earooft 
to  raise  money  for  these  purposes,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term, 
every  school-house  would  have  the  needed  maps  suspended  from  its  walls,  the  teacher's 
desk  would  be  furnished  with  the  dictionary  fur  reference,  and  in  their  proper  place 
would  be  the  necessary  blackboards.  Who  will  take  the  lead  in  this  matter?  Who  will 
have  the  place  of  honor  in  our  next  report  ? 

Supervision  op  the  Schools.  Tlie  separation  of  the  Village  District  from  the 
suburban  schools  places  each  under  the  care  of  a  separate  School  Board, — the  former 
chosen  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  District,  the  latter  elected  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. These  two  school  boards,  elected  for  different  purposes,  have  no  work  in  common. 
Two  reports  are  made,  which  need  to  be  united  to  represent  the  Fchc>oIs  of  Augusta. — 
Under  the  present  arrangement  our  report,  which  goes  forth  to  the  world  as  the  report  of 
the  Augusta  schools,  exhibits  less  than  half  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

^n  our  judgment,  if  some  union  could  be  effected  between  the  city  schools  and  the 
Village  Distiict,  so  that  they  cuuld  all  bo  under  the  supervision  of  uno  board^-or  of  one 
man  selected  for  this  purpose — it  would  be  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  It  seems  to  us  that  our  schools  have  become  of  sufiBcient  importano* 
to  demand  the  services  of  some  suitable  person,  who  shall  give  to  them  all  the  attention 
which  their  interests  demand.  What  is  now  paid  for  the  services  of  Directors  and  School 
Committee,  with  a  small  additional  sum  appropriated  by  the  city  for  the  purpose,  would 
secure  as  much  of  the  time  and  services  of  a  competent  tiupervisor  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  to  the  schools.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  would  nnt  be  needful  to  do  away 
the  present  boards  ;  they  could  act  as  advisory,  and  in  other  ways  promote  the  interests 
of  the  schools.  Wo  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  tho^e  who  are  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  city  schools.  We  hope  during  the  year,  some  initiatory  steps  may 
be  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  union  of  the  school  interests  of  the  city  as  shall  result  in 
the  plan  proposed. 

EuPLOYMEXT  OP  TEACHERS.  By  the  actiun  of  the  city  gorornment,  the  employment 
of  teachers  was  placed,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  school  agents  of  the  various 
Districts.  This,  while  relieving  the  Committee  of  an  unsought  responsibility,  has  not 
been  in  every  instance,  we  are  assured,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  In  the 
examination  of  candidates  we  have  endeavored  to  be  critical  and  fair,  and  in  every  case 
to  certify  to  actual  attainment*  *rhe  certificates  issued  by  us — prepared  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools — are  graded,  and  show  the  attainments  of  each  candidate  as 
they  appear  to  us. 

In  several  instances,  teachers  have  been  employed  by  agents  with  what  seemed  to  ns 
little  regard  to  their  qualifications  for  the  particular  schools  placed  under  their  charge. — 
The  result  has  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  an  unprofitable  term.  It  is  very  true  that 
with'the  most  judicious  action,  and  apparently  the  wisest  choice,  a  failure  may  result. 
What  is  needed  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  school  agents  and  school  committee  In  tho 
choice  of  teachers.  An  agent  should  employ  no  teacher  until  he  has  the  evidenoe  that, 
in  tho  Jadgment  of  the  Committee,  he  is  qoalifled  for  the  particular  school  which  he  if 
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to  hftro  placed  in  hU  oare.  Wagett  the  wishu  of  friends,  rtlatiotuthip,  are  all  primary 
eonaideraUons  io  the  choice  of  a  teacher.  The  beet  iDterests  of  the  district  are  to  be 
sabterred  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration.  The  well  paid  teacher  and  the 
abort  profitable  term  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  clicap  teacher  and  the  illy  taught 
•ohool.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  bow  greatly  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  depend 
apon  the  agents.  The  ofBce  of  school  agent  should  not  be  deemed  a  position  which  the 
most  stupid  man  of  the  district  must  hold  because  it  is  his  turn,  but  a  place  of  responsi- 
bility, requiring  intelligence  and  judgment  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties.  Th* 
b€9f  man  of  each  district  should  be  appointed  as  agent  The  agent  has  the  control  of  the 
money,  the  whole  charge  of  the  school  property,  the  houses  with  their  furniture,  and 
must  see  to  keeping  them  in  repnir.  But  the  most  responsible  duty  is  that  of  selecting 
and  engaging  teachers.  With  such  responsibility  resting  upon  the  agents  of  our  schools, 
the  office*  should  not  be  given,  as  is  too  often  done,  to. any  man  who  will  take  it,  but  only 
to  tiiose  who  seem  best  fitted  fur  the  place.  When  this  is  done,  and  every  agent  feels  it 
bis  doty  to  search  out  and  select  the  best  teachers,  and  employ  none  other,  then  may  we 
hope  that  oor  districts  will  rarely  be  obliged  to  waste  their  hard-earned  money  in  paying 

inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers. 

C.  F.  PENNEY,  ^ 

DAVID  CAKGILL,       ^Comnutte: 

GKOllGB  E.  WEEKS,) 
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A  few  months  ago  a  poor  ignorant  man  committed  a  fearful  crime, — was  arrested, 
tried,  oonvicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hung;  and  finally,  I  believe,  had  the  sentence  of 
death  executed  upon  him.  While  he  was  in  prison  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  his 
ezeeution,  he  was  constantly  beset  by  persons  actuated  by  all  sorts  of  iddJu  and  express- 
ing sympathy  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Hardly  a  day  parsed  without  his  receiving  a  call 
from  some  one.  But  the  poor  man,  ignorant  and  brutalized  as  he  was,  had  sense  enough 
to  be  disgusted  with  all  this  flummery,  and  finally  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  by 
snying — **If  one-tenth  part  of  the  attention  which  I  have  received  since  I  committed 
this  crime  had  been  bestowed  upon  mo  in  early  life,  I  never  should  have  come  to  this." — 
This  incident  would  hardly  serve  to  adorn  a  story;  but  I  think  it  will  serve  to  point  an 
'argument.  And  the  statement  of  the  thing  to  be  argued  shall  be  this:  The  way  to  do 
away  with  crime  and  evil  of  all  kinds  is  to  give  attention  to  the  young, — to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  properlj  instructed  and  trained.  Our  statute  law  in  relation  to  our  schools 
and  the  duties  of  instructors  and  school  officers  has  a  wise  provision  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  Its  language  is  bold  and  strong,  but  none  too  much  so;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  all  the  young  in  the  country  nfere  trained  in  accordance  with  that  precept,  a 
raat  sum  of  money  which  is  now  expended  on  prisons  and  jails  might  be  directed  into 
more  useful  channels.  The  paragraph  of  law  to  which  I  refer  is  this:  "The  presidents, 
professors  and  tutors  of  colleges,  the  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other 
instructors  of  youth  in  public  or  private  institutions,  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  oare  and  instmo- 
tion,  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  of  coon- 
try,  humanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality;  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance,  and  all  others  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
sooiaty;  and  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  admit,  into 
%  partieiilar  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
lapubliean  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote  their  futnra 
bAppiacn;  and  the  tendency  of  tha  opposite  vices,  to  slavery,  degradation  and  rain." 
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Now  let  oar  oommon  sdiool  system  be  extended  all  over  tlie  land,  and  let  ftll  the 
children  be  instructed  in  the  way  and  spirit  ppinted  out  in  the  preoept  of  onr  law,  mad 
there'woold  be  far  less  evil  and  crime  in  the  oovntry. 

Let  mo  call  yoar  attention  to  a  few  statistics  which  will  not  only  prove  this,  but  wHl 
also  show  the  vast  amoant  of  good  that  we  are  already  deriving  from  our  school  syateni. 
Vast  numbers  of  fureigoors  have  crowded  to  oar  shores,  and  we  sometimes  hear  it  said 
that  they  furnish  a  large  part  of  our  criminals,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake  lo  tlM 
year  1870,  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  pris'^n  in  our  country  were  foreign  bora, 
while  ninety-nine  per  cent,  were  native  born.  Now  place  this  alongside  of  the  faet  that 
nearly  every  native  bom  person,  except  in  the  Southern  States,  has  a  chance  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  nearly  all  can  do  so,  we  are  astonished  when  the  prison  atatia- 
tics  inform  us  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  cannot  read,  and  that  ninety-alx 
per  cent,  of  them  never  learned  a  trade  and  had  no  regular  occupation. 

What  patriotic  eitisen,  what  lover  of  good  society,  can  look  upon  these  fkots,  and 
not  feel  that  we  have  groat  reason  for  gratitude  for  our  common  school  system.  For  aa 
theee  figures  show  us,  our  crimifials  do  not  come  from  our  schools;  but  from  those  who 
have  not  school  oriviloges,  or  having  them,  do  not  avail  themralvesof  them. 

But  says  one,  ^*  It  costs  us  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  get  a  little  education."  So  it  would 
seem,  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  lump;  when  we  consider  that  in  this  town  it  costs  na 
some  $2,000  annually,  and  in  the  State,  some  over  $1,000,000.  But  let  us  apply  the 
rule  of  reduction  te  this  subject,  and  see  how  it  will  look  then.  The  whole  amount  of 
school  money  expended  on  our  schools  in  this  town  last  year  was  not  far  from  $1,752,  or 
$2.93  per  scholar.  Now,  allowing  this  to  be  the  amount  per  scholar  year  by  year,  how 
much  will  each  child  in  town  have  expended  on  his  education  fur  the  17  years,  between 
4  and  21  years  of  age?  Multiplying  $2.93  by  17,  and  we  have  a  little  less  than  $50; 
or,  if  the  expense  for  books  and  school-housos  is  added,  the  whole  will  fall  short  of  $75. 
Now  we  admit  that  with  all  our  best  efforts  and  intentions,  we  sometimes  faif  and  hare  a 
poor  school,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  complain  and  find  fault;  but,  after  all,  what 
is  BO  cheap,  what  so  important,  and  what  so  useful,  as  our  schools?  There  is  nothing 
from  which  we  derive  so  mach  good  that  costs  us  so  little  as  our  common  schools.  It 
often  costs  more  for  a  parent  to  send  a  child  away  from  home  to  an  academy  or  selaoH 
school  for  a  single  term  than  the  cost  of  his  whole  common  school  education;  and  then 
even  this  cost  does  not  fall  wholly  on  the  parents.  ■  Many  persons  have  a  large  property 
bat  DO  scholars,  and  it  is  the  property  that  pays  the  t:ix  But  this  is  right,  for  education  * 
ia  a  means  of  security  and  protection;  it  is  a  better  defence  for  property,  as  we  hava 
seen  than  jails  and  prisons. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  ?  Why,  evidently,  make  all  you  can  of  our  schools.  Do 
all  that  you  can  to  increase  their  efiioiency.  r^tudy  to  ascertain  in  what  way  they  oan 
be  made  better.  Raise  the  standard  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Spare  no 
expense  in  the  shape  of  good,  eomforable  school-houses, — in  books  and  in  apparatus, — 
and  in  whatever  the  children  need  to  secure  their  rapid  improvement.  Let  parents  and 
all  good  eitisens  be  interested  in  the  schools  themselves  and  manifest  their  interest  by 
eoMsionally  visiting  the  sohools,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  witness  a  vast 
improvement  in  our  common  sohools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  slowly  improving  in  ednea- 
tional  matters.  Several  school  districts  have  within  a  few  years  greatly  improved  their 
lehool-housos,  and  in  those  districts  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  intereat  in 
education.  During  the  past  year  district  No.  7  has  built  a  very  pleasant  and  convenient 
■shool-bouse  at  a  cost  of  about  $800.  The  honse  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  servioea 
and  a  good  impetos  was  given  to  the  caoae;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  those  have  been 
proved  to  be  fiUie  propheti  who  said,  '*  It  is  no  ose  to  build  a  new  sobool-hoose,  il  will 
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be  torn  in  pieoM,  out  ap,  and  look  as  bad  as  tho  old  one."  A  careful  inspectioD  of  the 
booM  Dear  the  close  of  the  term  failed  to  detect  the  Ica^^t  iojary  that  it  had  received. — 
The  fact  is,  a  good  pleasant  frchool-room  is  not  only  a  matter  of  comfort  and  bo&lth  to 
the  children, — it  is  an  educator,  both  momlly  and  intellectaallj.  It  is  difficult  for 
■cbolars  to  become  very  rude  and  unruly,  where  everything  is  pleasant  and  happy  around 
ibem.  But  let  tho  school-room  be  cold  and  dirty,  cut  with  knives  and  engraved  with 
lewd  figures,  and  no  earthly  power  can  save  them  from  disorder  and  corruption. 

In  speaking  of  school-houses.  I  ought  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  two  instances  the 
bealth  of  the  teachers  and  several  of  the  scholars  has  suffered  severely  this  winter  on 
aoooant  of  their  discomfort  and  defective  ventilation.  It  costs  a  little  to  build  a  good 
oomforteble  school-house;  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  have  sickness,  pain  and  sufiering 
fastened  upon  a  child  for  life.  The  old  saying  is  a  good  one — '*An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  "  Now,  I  would  simply  say,  let  those  who  think  that  an 
education  is  a  good  thing,  and  who  desire  to  see  the  rising  generation  coming  up  to  be 
good  citizens,  do  all  they  can  to  improve  our  schools,  to  provide  comfortable  and 
pleasant  school-rooms,  and  to  see  that  this  great  interest  is  not  neglected.  A  good 
eommon  school  education  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  our  country,  should 
be  the  motto  of  every  good  citizen.  In  no  other  way  Cin  we  maintain  and  perpetuate 
onr  free  institutions 

The  average  length  of  our  scbooU  bos  been  less  this  year  than  last,  owing  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  school  money  by  some  $200  or  more.  ^Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  no  diminution.  The  amount  of  property  has  not  diminished,  and 
we  are  not  in  debt  as  many  town.s  are.  Would  it  not  be  well  (should  we  be  any  poorer?) 
if  we  should  raise  say  $2,^00  for  our  schools,  and  instruct  the  municipiy|  officers  to  divide 
$200  of  it  among  six  of  the  small  districts  to  help  them  out  in  the  length  of  their 
schools  ?  This  is  merely  a  suggestion.  I  do  not  know  as  it  could  bo  legally  done.  We 
cen  raise  more  money,  but  I  should  not  be  in  favor  of  it,  unless  it  could  be  given  to  the 
small  districts. 

Reviewing  the  whole,  we  have  had  this  year  in  town  twenty-eight  terms  of  school  in 
•11,  and  of  all  these  only  four  have  been  decidedly  poor  schools,  and  there  were  some 
good  things  about  those.  They  wore  a  great  deal  bettor  than  none.  Of  the  other 
twenty-four, — all  cf  tbcro  good — .several  have  been  excellent ;  and  T  am  glad  to  bo  able 
to  say  this.  Some  persons  might  see  more  to  find  fault  with  than  I  have,  and  at  the 
tame  time  they  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  better  themselves.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment is  a  great  deal  better,  I  think,  than  liarsh  criticism  and  fault  finding. 

Two  things  we. need  to  do.  First,  put  our  school-houses  in  good  condition  ;  and 
second,  select  our  teachers  with  greet  care.  It  is  just  in  this  school  business  as  in  every 
thing  else.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  the  business  is  done.  Some  districts  with 
DO  more  scholars  and  no  more  money  than  others  manage  to  secure  longer  and  better 
schools.  How  do  they  do  it?  is  the  question.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  inter- 
ested ;  and  then  they  get  an  agent  that  is  interested  ;  and  then  they  look  about  and  find 
the  best  teacher  that  can  be  had,  and  where  a  female  will  do  just  as  well  jw  a  male,  thej 
teeare  one,  and  in  various  other  ways  by  planning,  and  throwing  in  the  wood  and  board, 
they  lengthen  out  their  school.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  this  school  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  already  been  too  lengthy.  , 

F.  V.  N0RCR0S8,  Supervisor. 
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SKOWHBGAN. 

In  eonolusioa,  we  mast  again  be  allowed  to  call  the  atttcntion  of  the  town  to  acme 
pointa,  which  have  been  noticed  in  years  past,  but  without,  any  decided  improTemenI, 
that  we  are  able  to  discover.  Among  these  is  the  absolute  neoe^sity  for  the  exercise  of 
care  and  consideration  in  the  selection  of  district  agents  We  are  aware  that  the  offioe 
of  district  agent  is  one  seldom  sought  for — often  refused,  and  for  this  reason,  as  oftea 
falls  to  the  lot  of  some  person  wholly  unqualified,  by  inclination  or  otherwise,  for  tba 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  it.  But  it  would  appear  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  every  district,  men  could  be  found  who  would  accept  the  position,  and 
inform  themselves  us  to  its  duties. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  instances  only,  have  none  but  vorbnl  notices  been 
received  during  the  last  year,  of  the  time  of  beginning  of  schools,  and  in  some  instanoaa 
verbal  notice  has  not  been  given  until  alter  the  school  bad  commenced.  Notice  of  the 
time  of  closing,  has,  in  many  ioftancei,  been  received  only  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  closing,  and  when  circumstances  rendered  it  wholly  impracticable  to  make  a  seoond 
visit.  Perrons  should  be  selected,  who  will  so  far  interest  themselves,  at  least,  as  to 
make  their  returns,  and  give  notices  in  due  time,  so  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
Superintending  School  Committee  may  be  able  to  perform  their  duty,  agreeable  to  and 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

There  is  another  point  which  we  wish  to  mention  for  the  consideration  of  agents,  via  : 
That  it  is  the  Aindof  school  and  not  the  length,  that  is  to  be  particularly  t'iken  into 
account,  in  consulting  the  greatest  good  oY  the  pupils.  This  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  many,  especially  in  districts  where  only  a  small  amount  of  money  is  drawn 
and  cheap  teachefs  are  employed,  it  is  said,  to  make  the  schools  of  respectable  length. 
Though  this  class  of  teachers  follow  the  books  in  giving  instruction,  they  cannot  lead, 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  content  to  work  for  small  compensation  is  evidence  and 
an  acknowledgement  that  they  lack  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  good  teachers. 

The  finished  workman  not  only  demands  but  commands  the  highest  pay,  and  though 
his  services  may  be  had  only  long  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  now,  we  know, 
that  the  structure,  hereafter  to  be  erected  on  that  founddation,  can  never  fall. 

There  is  yet  another  respect  in  which  we  are  sadly  at  fault — that  is,  in  not  feeling 
and  manifesting  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  our  schools.  Every  teacher  knows  how 
encouraging  it  is  to  him  to  feel  that  he  has  the  kind  wishes  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
parents  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Every  scholar  feels  new  impniae 
given  to  his  endeavor  to  excel,  when  parents  manifest  by  inquiry  and  occasional  visita 
to  the  whool-room,  that  they  too  have  still  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  common 
schools.  Some  of  you  have  been  teachers;  recall  your  experiences  and  extend  the 
helping  hand  to  those  now  occupying  the  places  once  filled  by  you.  All  of  you  have 
been  scholars,  and  now  have  it  in  your  power  to  render  by  little  act"*,  unimportant  in 
themselves,  perhaps,  that  great,  and  lasting  good,  so  often  craved,  so  seldom  afforded. 

And  here  we  leave  the  matter,  hoping  that  these  few  suggestions  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  and*may  receive  your  earnest  consideration,  and  that  another  year  may-ahow 
results,  proving  that  **  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufllcicnt. 


CHARLES  W.  SNOW,  >  o    «   /^ 

R.  B.  8HEPARD,        J  ^-  ^-  ^<»'»'~«"- 
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TURNER. 

Toar  oommlttGe  sabmit  a  few  general  remarks.  You  have  Doticed,  perbap?,  that  #6 
liSTe  spoken  in  commendable  terms  of  most  of  our  schools;  we  think  we  have  spoken 
tralj.  Bat  still  thej  are  far  from  what  thej  ought  to  be.  The  question  now  arises, 
why  is  this?  Wo  will  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Mitablo  teachers  for  some  of  our  schools;  the  amount  of  money  being  so  limited  that 
agents  do  not,  even  if  they  find  good  teachers,  always  feci  warranted  in  employing 
them  at  prices  they  can  command  in  larger  schools.  But  we  think  that  not  the  cheapest, 
bat  the  best,  should  be*  employ  ed  ;  for  a  good  school  of  six  weeks,  is  more  profitable 
than  a  poor  ono  of  twelve  weeks.  The  idea  is  quito  prevalent,  that  young,  inexperienced 
teachers,  will  do  for  small  primary  schqols.  We  think  this  is  very  erroneous.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  educators,  that  it  requires  the  highest  kind  of  teaching  talent  to 
conduct  u  piimary  school  sncces.BfuUy.  The  right  commencement  of  education  is  most 
important  We  have  a  good  uniformity  of  text-books  ;  but  we  find  one  sad  deficiency 
in  all  oar  schools,  viz  :  Lack  of  school  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  braDchcs  taught  ; 
except,  perhaps,  an  apology  for  a  blackboard.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished 
with  a  good  globe,  map?,  movable  blackboard  for  geography  classes,  Ao.  Wo  believe 
that  any  agent  who  will  supply  his  school  with  such  apparatus,  will  expend  tho  money 
to  the  very  ben  advantage.  ^ 

We  would  rcnke  one  suggestion  here,  from  our  observations  for  tho  last  year  or  two. 
That  it  is  better  for  those  districts  now  in  tho  habit  of  employing  young  male  teachers, 
to  employ  old  cxpctiencod  female  teachers  ;  for  you  can  hire  female  teachers  for  lees 
uokiey,  and  have  longer,  and  we  believe,  better  schools.  When  you  have  secured  a  good 
teaoher.  keep  him,  if  you  can.  If  you  change,  it  will  not  probably  be  for  the  hotter,  and 
tharo  will  certainly  bo  a  loss  of  time.  The  new  tefoher  has  different  methods,  ^nd  it 
'will  take  a  week  or  two  for  tho  scholars  to  become  accustomed  to  them.  lie  comes  a 
stranger  to  theui  all,  and  it  will  take  some  time  for  him  to  learn  all  their  names,  dispo- 
sitions and  capacitie:},  so  as  to  be  able  to  teaoh  them  to  the  best  advautngo.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  our  candid  opinions,  that  the  way  to  take  the  first  grand  step  towards  a  general 
improvement  in  our  schools,  is  to  abolish  our  prcFent  district  system.  We  believe  it  is 
OB  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  best  schools  are  to  be  found  where  the  district  system 
does  not  exist.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  argument  upon  this  subject ;  but  we 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  objections  given  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Ftankin, 
Baoretary  of  Vermont  Board  of  Education,  to  the  district  system.  1,  Lack  of  sufTiolent 
•npcn^'idon  ;  2,  Constant  change  cf  suporA'ision  ;  3,  Poorly  qualified  teachers  ;  4,  Coo- 
atant  cbfinge  of  teachers  ;  5,  Employment  of  relatives  and  favorites,  without  regard  to 
qoalificHtions  ;  6,  Too  small  schools  in  some  districts  ;  7,  Too  short  schools  in  email 
districts  ;  8,  Employment  of  incompetent  teachers  in  small  districts  ;  9,  Poor  school- 
bouipes  ;  10,  Lack  of  proper  classification  ;  II,  Pupils  studying  what  they  choose,  and 
not  what  they  ought. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  that  would  grow  oat  of  the  municipal  system  : 
1,  It  woald  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation  ;  2,  It  would  dispense  with  a  good 
nnmber  of  school  officers  ;  3,  It  would  diminish  aggregate  expense  ;  4,  It  would  secure 
a  more  cificient  system  of  instruction  and  supervision  ;  5,  It  would  secure  a  greater  per- 
manency of  teachers  ;  6,  Better  class  of  teachers  ;  7,  Will  secure  better  school-houses  ; 
8,  Will  result  in  a  more  uniform  method  of  teaching ;  9,  It  will  tend  to  diminish 

neighborhood  quarrels. 

P.  C.  TORREY,      > 

N.  L.  GRAFFAM,>5.  S.  Committee. 

S.  D.  ANDREWS. ) 
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GARDINER. 

«I  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacanoj  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stookbridge  on 
the  l4tb  day  of  September,  1871,  sinee  which  time  I  have  made  ninetj-sevcn  visits  to 
the  several  schools,  averaging  a  little  more  than  two  hoars  each  In  most  instaocos  I 
havp  found  the  schools  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition;  the  school-rooms  neatly  kept; 
ihfS  scholars  orderly  and  respectful,  and  the  recitations  evincing  thoroughness  in  prepa- 
ration of  the  lessons  and  in  teaching.  True  teaching  awakens  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
.  study  ill  the  pupil,  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  the  cheerfulness  of  the  children  in  the 
sohool-ioom,  the  happy  relations  existing  between  them  and  t^eir  teachers,  and  thoir 
zeal  in  recitations,  I  have  felt  that  the^e  schools  were  profitable  inn^stments  for  the 
city,  since  the  teachers  had  been  able  to  develope  in  their  pupils  a  taste  for  knowledge, 
which  is  the  fundamental  object  of  mental  training,  and  the  harbinger  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  a  successful  life.  That  which  wearies  and  disgusts  is  net  worthy  the  name  of 
instruction.  A  dull  and  prosy  speaker  cannot  hold  an  audience  a  single  hour;  maoh 
less  can  a  spiritless  teacher  interest  a  class  of  children  day  after  day  for  twelve  weeks. 
Scholars  are  true  indices  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  their  teachers.  A  lasj 
teacher,  even  if  she  succeeds  in  keeping  order,  will  have  lifstless  recitations;  and  one 
who  lacks  confidence  in  herself  to  govern  or  teach,  will  find  that  her  pupils  have  little 
confidence  in  her,  and  will  pay  no  heed  to  her  spasmodic  efforts  to  preserve  order  or  to 
exact  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher,  who 
is  ever  on  the  alert,  confident  of  her  ability  to  manage  her  school,  (possessing  of  course 
the  necessary  fitness)  will  have  scholars  proficient  in  stndy,  and  obedient  to  the  rules  of 
deportment.  ' 

Needed  Qualifications.  In  -two  or  three  instances  I  have  found  schools  in  disorder, 
and  in  such  cases  have  pointed  out  to  the  teachers  their  deficiencies,  and  have  counseled 
and  adinooished  them  to  a  more  faithful  discbarge  of  duty,  and  failing  in  this,  have  put 
other  teachers  in  their  stead.  I  consider  money  worse  than  thrown  away  when  paid  oat 
for  keeping  a  disorderly  school.  For  while  the  scholars  are  receiving  no  benefit  from 
the  teaching,  they  are  contracting  evil  habits,  losing  all  respect  for  wholesome  authority 
and  if  suffered  to  continue  for  a  term  of  years  in  such  an  atmo<iphere  of  misrule,  would 
in  after  life  chafe  at  all  restraint  and  disregard  all  laws.  That  teacher,  who  fails  to 
win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  her  pupils,  and  obedience  to  her  requirem^ts,  is  anfit 
for  this  all-important  station,  and  should  at  once  seek  other  and  more  congenial  employ- 
ment. Some  one  has  said  that  **  He  who  does  not  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  honor  or  gain  it  may  bring,  is  like  one  loving  a  woman  for  her  money;"  and 
-with  eqnal  force  may  this  be  said  of  those  who  choose  to  teach  because  it  is  regarded  bj 
'*  Mrs.  Qrundy"  to  be  more  respectable  than  doing  housework  or  working  at  the  bench. 
The  one  is  not  a  true  teacher  any  more  than  the  other  is  a  true  lover. 

TBACHi.va  BY  Rdlb.  There  is  too  much  of  superficial  teaching  even  in  our  best 
schools;  stufling  the  memory  with  cumbersome  rules  and  neglecting  the  reasoning 
faculties.  The  onoe  nniversal  practice  of  learning  by  rote  is  daily  falling  into  dis- 
credit. To  educate  means  something  more  than  memorizing;  it  is  derived  from  the  old 
Latin  word  educo,  which  literally  means  to  lead  forth.  Ilenco  to  thoroughly  educate  is 
to  develope  and  bring  into  use  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  All  modem  authorities 
condemn  the  old  mechanical  way  of  teaching  the  alphabet.  Spencer  has  well  said: 
**  The  rote-system,  like  other  systems  of  its  age,  made  more  of  the  form  and  symbol,  than 
of  the  thing  symbolized  To  repeat  the  words  correctly  was  everything,  to  understand 
their  meaning,  nothing;  and  thus  the  spirit  was  sacrificed  to  the  letter  " 

Analytical  tesohing  is  becoming  more  and  more  in  use  among  oar  best  teachers  and 
its  good  effects  are  seen,  when  the  scholars  are  pat  to  practical  tests;  and  it  has  been 
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my  eodeaTor  to  impress  the  importanoe  of  the  matter  opon  all  the  teaehers  under  my 
charge. 

KxPBRiS!fCBD  TEAcnERS.  Tho  Decessity  of  traioing  sohools  for  those  designing  to 
teteh,  and  the  importnnoe  of  retaintng  experienced  teachers  so  far  as  possible,  is  obvioas. 
That  policy  which  would  send  oway  tho  best  instructors,  rather  than  increase  the  appro- 
priations.a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  a  stingy  one,  well  characterized  by  the  old  proverb— 
**  Saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung." 

The  report  of  the  Oimmissioner  of  Education,  reveals  the  startling  fact,  that  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  criminals  in  New  England  have  little  or  no  education;  that  from  eighty 
to  ninety  per  cent,  never  learned  any  mechanical  trade;  that  about  seventy-five  per 
eent.  were  foreigners,  or  children  of  foreigners;  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent, 
were  intemperate;  and  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  oCTenders  came  from 
iile,  ignorant,  vicious  and  drunken  homes.  If  this  be  so,  who  will  say  that  education 
does  not  pay,  even  if  we  pay  our  teachers  as  much  as  they  could  make  in  setting  type,  or 
stitching  boots,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  instance  in  our  school  below  the  grade  of 
Assistant  Principal  in  the  High  School. 

Other  cities  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  securing  and  holding  the  best  educa- 
tors by  paying  sufficient  salaries  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies 
to  the  educational  and  moral  interests  of  their  pupils,  thereby  offering  strong  induce- 
ments to  thdto  who  are  under-paid  to  leave  their  present  situations,  whenever  an  opening 
presents  itself,  with  an  offer  of  higher  wages  In  this  way,  may  we  protect  ourselves 
from  the  Continual  draft  which  is  made  upon  us  from  other  States,  for  first-class  teachers. 
l»\lthout  this  inducement,  our  schools  must  continue  to  be  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  training  schools  to  prepare  teachers  for  more  fortunate  towns. 

Maps  A!fD  Blackboards.  Furthermore,  we  need  full  sets  of  wall  maps  for  each  of 
6ur  Primary  and  Rural  schools,  so  that  we  may  all  bo  able  to  teach  geography  intelli- 
gibly, and  additional  blackboards,  where  thfi  scholars  may  be  drilled  in  writing  and 
drawing.  These  exercises  have,  to  some  extent,  been  brought  out  in  our  primary  schools 
during  the  last  two  term?,  and  in  several  of  them  considerable  proficiency  has  been 
made;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  satisfied,  with  suitable  facilities,  great  good  could  be 
accomplished,  and  a  Siecided  advance  be  made  in  primary  teaching  Children  in  the 
a  b  c  classes,  in  somo  instances,  have  learned  to  draw  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  upon 
the  blackboard  and  slate,  thereby  deriving  a  double  benefit,  that  of  having  the  charac- 
ters indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  being  instructed  into  the  mystery  of  draw- 
ing In  the  new  school  house  on  Winter  street,  which  is  furnished  with  modern  appli- 
ftoces,  I  saw  some  very  fine  specimens  of  map  drawing,  with  colored  crayons,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  scholars  in  the  Grammar  schools.  To  supply  ihese  needed 
eonveniencies  would  require  an  expenditure  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  money  well  invested.  Particularly  should  this  method  of  object 
teaching,  which  is  the  only  natural  and  fit  plan,  be  introduced  into  our  rural  schools, 
where  the  number  of  scholars  is  so  small,  that  time  hangs  heavily  upon  the  teacher's 
'  bands,  and  the  pupils  grow  weary  with  the  monotony  of  daily  tasks.  In  this  way  a  new 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  those  sparsely  settled  districts,  and 
ft  just  equivalent  returned  to  the  city  for  the  excess  in  expenditure. 

Apparatus  for  High  ScqpoL.  There  should  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  one 
hundred  doljars  per  annum,  for  several  yearr,  to  procure  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  and  physiological  speoimens  for  the  High  School  classes.  The  necessity  of 
this  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  press  the  claims  of  these  studies.  Chemistry  has 
oam«rou8  bearings  on  all  those  activities  by  which  men  obtain  the  means  of  living. 
Glaooe  through  a  work  on  teohnology,  and  it  becomes  ftt  once  apparent  that  there  is 
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now  flcaroely  any  proocse  in  the  arts  or  manufactares  over  which  chemiBtrj  does  not  pre- 
side. Consider  for  a  moment  the  numerous  occupations  in  our  own  city,  where  a  partial 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  The  druggist,  farmer,  papw- 
maker,  tin-work;or,  blacksmith,  baker,  cook,  and  many  others  are  continually  using  thia 
principle,  though  they  may  bo  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  science  involved.  The  ver/' 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  fo(Kl  we  eat  demand  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  its  laws.  The  same  practical  necessity  requires  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
sciences  of  philosophy  and  physiology.  The  one  has  to  do  with  every  labor  of  life,  and 
every  mechanical  contrivanco  ;  the  other  with  the  requirements  of  the  body  and  the 
laws  of  health.  Whatever  knowledge  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  or  add« 
anything  to  their  'physical  or  moral  well-being,  should  be  encouraged  by  all  the  means 
at  our  command. 

ft 

Evil  Influences.  We  need  all  these  educational  safeguards  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  of  the  nefarious  literature  which  is  afloat  at  th^  present  day.  Pictures,  which 
ten  years  ago  were  exhibited  only  in  secrecy  by  the  profligate  and  hopelessly  abandoned, 
are  now  exposed  in  every  news-stand,  and  thrust  under  our  eyes  in  every  car.  A  reoent 
report  of  Prof.  Agapsiz,  who  has  boed  investigating  the  causes  cf  prostitution,  indicates 
that  a  large  number  of  the  unfortunate  women  and  girls,  to  whoso  life-story  he  listened, 
traced  their  downfall  to  iufluences  which  surrounded4hem  in  the  schuol,  of  which,  jaot  the 

■ 

least;  was  the  circulation  of  sensational  and  obscene  literature.  In  every  community 
the  poisonous  process  is  going  on.  Even  our  daily  papers  are  so  full  of  the  records  of 
crime  that  the  prison  authorities  exclude  them  from  the  convicts,  bect^iBe  they  are 
dangerous  reading  ;  nor  are  they  any  less  unsafe  in  the  unskilled  hands  and  minds  of 
our  children. 

It  behooves  every  parent  to  be  particularly  watchful  of  the  evil  influences  which  sur- 
round their  children.  Especially  should  they  guard  against  those  solitary  vices,  which 
BO  slowly  yet  so  surely  undermine  tbo  health,  and  result  so  disastrously  to  mind  and 
body.  No  one  but  the  parent  can  succcesivcly  thwart  this  criminal  indulgence  ;  and  the 
importance  of  its  suppression  is  so  necessary  to  the  advance  of  mental  and  spiritaal 
culture,  that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  especial  appeal  in  thia  report, 
hoping  thereby  to  incite,  on  the  part  of  some,  greater  watchfulness  against  the  growing 
evils  of  childhood. 

Of  Kepurts  in  Detail.  It  has  been  the  practice,  for  years,  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Superintending  School  Committee,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  standing  of  each 
school.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  task,  as  there  must  of  necessity  be  ao 
much  sameness  in  what  is  said,  that  before  the  sixteen  schools  of  the  city  are  all 
mentioned,  the  message  becomes  stale.  Another  objection  is  that  interested  parties  only 
look  at  the  report  of  the  school  in  which  their  interest  centers,  while  the  suggestions 
which  are  made  in  the  remarks  relating  especially  to  the  general  good  of  the  scholars 
are  entirely  overlooked. 

School  Exauinationb.  The  last  week  of  the  fall  term  I  spent  in  careful  examination 
of  the  several  classes  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools,  conducting  the  exercises 
myself  without  reference  to  text-books,  in  this  way  testing  the  acquirements  of  the 
scholars  more  fully  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and.  with  few  exceptions,  I  found  them  very 
proficient  in,  and  seemingly  comprehending,  the  studies  they  had  been  over.  The  High 
School  examination,  though  conducted  by  the  teachers  was  equally  'satisfactory.  In 
these  examinations,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  deficiencies  in  the  system  of  teaching, 
and  to  determine  the  wants  of  the  schools  more  fully  .than  in  the  public  examinations  on 
the  last  day  of  the  term,  when  tl\e  exercises  are  generally  designed  rather  to  gratify  the 
parents  who  are  present,  than  to  exhibit  the  actual  results  of  the  teacher's  previous 
labors. 
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B««{dM  my  private  ezaminationi,  there  were  public  examinations  of  all  the  echooli  at 
tbe  close  of  the  last  term  of  which  notice  was  given  in  newspapcn  of  the  city.  These 
were  eondncted  by  tbe  teachers,  and  were  #ceaaions  of  interest.  In  four  instances,  they 
were  well  attended  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  whose  presence  on  other 
laes  pnblie  occasions,  wonld  also  be  very  gratifying  to  the  teachers,  and  highly  beneficial 
io  promoting  the  interests  of  the  schools.  In  the  othor  tvreWe  schools,  bat  few,  if  any 
of  the  parents  gave  heed  to  tbQ  invitation  of  the  Committee.  This  is  certainly  to  be 
deplored,  since  nothing  can  be  more  important  to  parents,  than  a  proper  training  and 
onltare  of  their  children  in  the  school-room.  Many  a  person  who  wonld  not  leave  a  calf 
or  eolt  to  the  oare  of  another  without  visiting  the  pasture  or  stable  frequently,  will  suffer 
their  ehildren  to  remain  term  after  term  in  school  without  ever  looking  in  the  school- 
room to  see  what  kind  of  teaching  they  are  receiving. 

Complainings.  It  is  very  natural  for  children  to  exaggerate  any  occurrence  in 
schools,  without  intending  to  misrepresent,  thus  giving  a  wrong  impreiuiion  to  any  one 
not  familiar  with  the  facts.  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  difTiculty  to  settle 
between  scholars  and  teachers,  where  the  paient  has  brought  serious  complaints  against 
tbe  teachers  of  abuse  or  partiality,  "but  in  no  case  have  I  failed  to  adjust  the  difficulty 
by  bringing  teacher  and  pupil  together  and  hearing  both  i^ides  of  the  story.  Some  men 
are  blindly  tyireasonablo  to  their  own  interests.  A  caso  of  this  kiod  occurred  in  one  of 
oar  schools  the  past  term.  Tlie  teacher  changed  a  littlo  boj's  seat  to  prevent  his  play- 
ing, and  sat  him  in  a  seat  alono,  hut  in  the  girKs  row.  The  father  sent  a  note  to  the 
teacher  telling  hor  to  *'8ct"  his  boy  back  in  his  old  suat  or  he  would  take  him  out  of 
school;  but  the  teacher,  thinking  that  t^ho  could  manage  the  school  present,  bettor  than 
the  fathei^absent,  refused  to  comply,  and  the  child  was  taken  out.  Such  a  course  per- 
listed  in  will  perpetuate  ignoraitce  in  any  family. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  that  the  scholars  in  a  certain  school  were  not  worked  hard 
enough,  and  by  others  that  (in  the  same  school)-  they  wore  over^tasked,  that  more  was 
required  than  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  punils.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
scholars  were  superficial,  just  skimming  the  lesson  and  forgetting  as  soon  as  recited.  The 
other,  they  were  conscientious,  and  .oought  to  grasp  and  hold  all  that  it  contained. 

.VnsF.scB  AND  TurANCY.  There  is  another  drawback  to  the  succewful  aocomplii<hment 
of  sch(>ol  jtMsk:*,  which  parents  could  obviate  if  they  wculJ,  namely — that  of  irregular 
attendance  Sickness  is  a  suff  cient  excuse  for  absence,  and  contagious  diseases  have 
been  unusually  prevalent  during  tlio  past  winter,  in  several  instances  nearly  depopulat- 
ing tho  school.><;  and  in  one  ca.^o,  a  school  was  closed  fr.r  two  weeks  on  account  of  mcasels. 
Over  i>nc  hundred  children  h;ive  been  absent  fcr  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  past  term,  on 
account  of  tlicso  infections  Thij«,  of  course,  will  effect  our  average  very  mn^rially,  but 
for  this  we  cannot  complain;  vet  many  Khohvrs  are  permitted  to  stay  out  half  the  time 
for  no  excuso  except  that  they  do  not  want  to  go,  or  they  don't  like.the  teacher,  or  have 
to  go  nf  erranils  which  couhl  be  done  quite  as  well  out  of  school  hours.  Then  there  is 
another  class  of  boy.<  who  run  away  from  school  habitually,  and  when  the  fact  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  parent,  a  spasmodic  effort  will  bo  ma<le  to  compel  attendance,  but 
generally  a  relapse  follows,  and  the  same  course  has  to  bo  gone  through  with.  The  law 
compelling  attendance  would  break  up  this  irregularity,  if  properly  enforced.  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  the  truant  committee  will  Ick  after  all  cases  of  this  kind. 

Music.  Before  cl(.!<iiig  this  report,  I  wi»h  to  call  your  attention  to  another  class  of 
iostrnction  which  should  be  giron  ia  our  public  schools.  After  mature  deliberation  and 
a  oareful  scrutiny  o{  arguments  and  evidence,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  expedient 
to  iotroduoe  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  popular  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  Thera 
are  practical  considerationei  which  are  deserving  of  particular  Jkttention. 
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Oood  reading,  wo  all  know,  is  an  important  object  in  the  present  system  of  instruetion 
in  our  schools.  And  on  what  does  it  depend?  Apart  from  emphasis,  on  two  things 
mainly — modulation  and  articulation.  Now^  modulation  comes  from  the  Towel  sounds, 
and  articulation  from  the  consroaot  sounds  of  the  language  chiefly.  Dynamics,  there- 
fore, or  that  part  of  vocal  music  which  is  concerned  with  the  force  and  delivery  of 
sounds,  has  a  direct  rhetorical  connection.  Roger  Ascham,  the  famous  school -master 
and  scholar  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizuboth,  and  su/ely  no  moan  judge,  holds  thit 
language:  *'A11  voices,  great  and  small,  base  and  shrill,  weak  or  soft,  may  be  helpen 
and  brougbtXo  a  good  point  by  learning  to  sing." 

Besides  this,  the  effect  upon  the  deportment  in  the  schools,  according  to  the  testimonj 
of  those  who  have  observed  it,  is  very  beneficial.  The  committee  of  the  Boston  schools 
in  one  of  their  reports,  says:  **  But  one  opiniou  was  expressed  by  the  teachers  as  to  the 
influonce  of  music  upon  school  digciplino.  The  united  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  disciplinary  regulations, 
and  that  it  exerts  a  soothing  influence  over  every  grado  of  scholars,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest;  over  the  vicious,  as  well  as  over  those  well -disposed. 

Music,  when  kept  to  its  legitimate  uses,  calls  forth  none  but  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  In  the  language  of  an  illustrious  writer,  "Music  is  a  thing  that  delights  ail 
eyes  and  beseemcth  all  states,  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  joy,  as  decent,  being 
added  to  actions  of  greatest  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  sequester  themselves 
from  action."  Dr.  Upham,  in  a  public  address  to  Boj>ton  schools,  thus  alluded  to  this 
topic:  **Let  me  allude,  however,  to  one  of  its  natural  results,  extrinsic  to  the  school, 
and,  in  my  own  mind,  a  most  interesting  and  important  one,  which  is  this:  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  a  generation  will  thus  be  trained  up  to  engage  acceptably  in  the 
music  of  the  church,  in  the  form  of  congregational  singing,  which,  when  properly  done, 
I  hold -to  be  the  best  and  most  impressive  form  of  devotional  music.  Establish  this 
measure,  then,  and  in  a  few  years  the  rising  generation  will  have  in  their  heads,  in  their 
hearts,  and  upon  their  .tongues,  a  reprrtoire  of  sacred  music,  always  ready,  always 
adapted  to  the  singing  of  a  great  congregation  and  such  as  will  never  wear  out." 

Wherever  music  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education  has  been  fairly  tried,  popu- 
lar sentiment,  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  common  schools 
rests,  is  entirely  in  favor  of  it;  and  although  its  introduction,  from  ignorance  or  other 
causes,  may  have  been  opposed  at  first,  the  experiment  once  fairly  tested,  its  strongest 
opponents  have  become  its  warmest  friends,  and  most  anxious  for  its  permanence. 

J.  M.  LARRABEE,  Chairman  S.  S.  Committee. 


YORK. 

In  x)onclusion,  your  Committee  think  it  proper,  however  regretful,  to  report  the  un- 
usually low  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  nearly  all  our  schools.  Of  the  HS7 
registered,  only  405  attend  constantly  in  the  summer,  or  about  46  per  cent.,  and  398  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  or  only  45  per  cent.  Of  the  sixteen  teachers  employed  in  our 
summer  schools,  but  three  have  a  record  of  experience  and  success  Of  the  thirteen 
others,  six  had  taught  but  one  term,  some  of  whom  give  promise  of  future  usefulness  in 
this  direction.  The  other  seven  were  youthful  females  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
with  all  a  first  attempt  at  teaching.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  these  young  misses 
have  mistaken  their  vocation. 

ScnooL  Agents.  The  law  requires  the  school  agents  to  notify  the  Committee  in 
writing^  "  what  time  the  school  is'to  commence,  how  long  it  Is  to  be  kept,  and  whether 
by  a  male  or  iemalo  teacher  ;"  and  yet  in  but  two  or  three  instanoes  have  the  CommittM 
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reeeived,  either  written  or  orally,  notice  of  the  beginning  or  tho  dosing  of  the  echools. 
The  schools  would  probably  be  more  regularly  visited  were  this  provision  of  tho  statute 
more  faithfully  complied  with.  Another  provision  of  tho  school  laws  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  ignored, — we  mean  the  sixty-first  section  of  the  statute  relating  to  schools, 
wherein  it  is  required  that**£aoh  school  agent  shall  return  to  the  Superintending 
Sehool  Committee,  in  the  month  of  April,  annually,  a  certified  list  of  the  names  and 
ages  of  all  persons  in  his  district,  from  four  to  twenty-one  years,  as  they  eiistcd  on  the 
lIzBt  day  of  said  month.     Blanks  will  be  furnished' by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose. 

ScHOOL-IIousES.  Your  Committee  are  hsppy  to  report  that  five  of  our  school -houses 
are  commodious  and  pleasant  structures  ;  four  or  five  answer  very  well  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  remainder?  Look  at  the  poor 
apology  for  a  school-room  in  the  Centre  District,  designed  originally  for  the  primary 
department,  as  a  temporary  experiment ;  but  dark,  gloomy,  forbidding.  With  the 
yoang  it  has  been  said,  "  Everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  educates."  See 
to  it  parents,  if  you  would  have  your  children  grow  up  with  a  love  of  order,  taste, 
beauty — and  disgust  of  deformity,  slovenliness,  negligence — prepare  for  them  a  place, 
where  they  are  to  spend  so  many  hours,  delighted  to  know  that  it  is  their  own,  with 
all  its  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  school-houses  in  Districts  No.  4,  5  and  G,  are  far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  internal  arrangement  of  these  houses  appear  like  the  relics  of  a  former  age.  Fellow 
eitixons  !  in  places  like  these  can  you  hope  to  see  **  your  sons  grow  up  as  plants  of 
renown,-^  or  your  **  daughters  polished  corner  stones  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace  ?" 


ELL,  ) 


J.  S.  PUTNAM. 

JOHN  A.  SWETT,  ^S.  S.  Committee. 

CHAS.  £.  BAKRELL. 


CHELSEA. 

In  reviewing  the  school  year  just  closed,  I  find  much  to  encourage  and  cheer  us  in  our 
efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  our  schools.  In  all  the  districts  some  good  work  has 
been  done,  and  in  no  case  has  a  school  proved  a  failure,  while  many  have  accomplished 
all  that  cculd  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  In  reporting  tho  schools 
I  would  not  say  anything  to  dishearten,  but  would  endeavor  to  encourage  to  renewed 
eflfort.  Allow  me  to  speak  in  commendation  of  post  efiurt,  and  to  suggest  some  few 
things  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  make  advancement.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  myself 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  in  my  labors  I 
have  had  the  co-operation  of  tho  parents.  They  have  done  much  to  make  our  schools 
soocessful.  They  have  visited  their  schools,  and,  instead  of  listening  to  children's  com- 
plaintfi,  have  investigated  for  themselves,  an^  instead  of  finding  fault,  have  endeavored 
to  advise  and  encourage  teacher  and  pupils  in  their  work.  Agents  have  tried  to  do  all 
they  could,  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  spend  the  money  of  the  districts  judiciously. 
In  District  No.  3,  they  have  remodeled  and  repaired  their  school -house  at  quite  an 
expense.  It  is  now  a  comfortable  and  convenient  house,  and  reflects  credit  upon  those 
who  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishiag  this  much  needed  object. 

While  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  present  attainments,  we  are  not  satisfied.  All 
have  become  convinced  that  too  little  money  was  voted  for  school  purposes  the  past  year. 
One  thousand  dollars  is  as  little  as  we  should  raise  to  warrant  us  profitable  schools. 
With  tho  amount  of  money  so  small  in  the  different  districts,  agents  feel  compelled  to 
hire  cheap  teachers  io  order  to  havo  schools  of  fair  length,  and  thereby  get  oLeap 
MhooA. 
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Oar  school  distriots  are  too  small,  making  it  a  bard  matter  to  awaken  an  intami 
among  so  few  pupils  as  attend  the  dififerent  schools.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  distrieti 
to  unite  in  thoir  school  work,  and  have  their  schools  commence  at  different  timet,  so  M 
to  be  able  to  employ  the  same  teacher  for  two  schools,  and  have  our  children  under  fba 
samo  instruction  for  a  longer  time. 

Many  of  our  sohool-housos  are  yet  a  disgrace  to  us.  If  we  can  do  no  morp,  let  ui,  al 
least,  make  them  comfortable.  Order  cannot  be  maintained,  and  children  cannot  stadj 
while  they  are  shivering  with  cold.  -Farmers  have  learned  that  it  is  for  thoir  intercfl 
to  have  their  dumb  animals  comfortable  ;  should  we  not  learn  a  lesson  ^rom  this  tod 
invest  a  few  dollars  to  have  a  comfortable  place  for  our  youth  to  study  in. 

Teachers  of  experience  should  be  employed.  Inexperienced  teachers  do  not  give  sa 
tliiit  wholesome  school  government  that  we  need.  Engage  those  who  have  been  sucoeM- 
ful,  and  are  interested  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work  by  attendiog  Normal  Sehoolf 
and  Teachers'  luetitutes.  The  State  is  doing  much  to  give  us  good  teachers.  Let  ai 
avuil  ourselves  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  these  expenditures. 

The  average  of  attendance  in  our  schouls  the  past  year  has  been  larger  than  formerly, 
but  it  is  not  up  to  that  percentage  that  it  ought  to  bo.  Parents,  are  wo  not  under 
obligation  to  the  State  to  educate  our  children,  and  shall  we  be  recreant  to  cur  trust 
when  the  means  are  brought  to  our  very  doors?  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  children, 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  attend  school  at  least  four  months  in  the  year. 

This  town  has  done  well  in  providing  for  the  support  of  schools.  Let  all  parties  do  ai 
well  in  making  wise  expenditures,  and  wo  shall  see  the  rising  generation  as  they  come 
upon  the  stage  of  action,  more  intelligent,  better  educated,  and  thus  better  fiited  to 
sustain  those  free,  civil  and  religious  institutions  which  are  the  pillars  of  cur  prosperity. 

STEPHEN  COBB,  Sujiervisor, 


OXFORD. 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  quite  three-fifths  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  town  have  been 
connected  with  our  schools  during  the  year,  and  the  average  attendance  fall."  consider- 
ably below  one-half.  Out  of  the  number  which  have  attended  tchoul,  we  find  1,341 
instances  of  tardiness.  When  one  notices  these  last  figures,  and  remembers  that  the 
parents  are  responsible  for  them,  they  can  readily  estimate  the  amount  of  interest  taken 
by  the  people  generally,  of  this  town.  It  is  well  to  raise  about  $1,700  for  the  support 
of  schools,  but  very  unwiM  tu  so  talk  and  act  as  to  waste  fully  one-half  of  the  sum  ;  for 
if  but  one-half  the  benefit  is  derived  from  the  schools  that  might  be,  then  $S00,  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  these  scholars,  would  do  the  same  amount  of 
good  and  save  to  the  town  a  like  sum.  Cannot  our  citizens  see  that  they  must  pot  their 
hearts  in  the  great  work  of  education,  as  well  as  to  ^y  their  money  7  and  I  here  oall 
your  attention  to  this  one  item  of  tardiness.  It  is  something  which  can  be  overcome  by 
the  parents  themselves.  We  notice  but  few  dismissiils  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  as  thii 
is  regulated  mainly  by  the  teachers,  we  infer  that  they  are  Ihe  parlies  moi^t  interested. 
This  fchould  not  be  iio.  If  you  cannot  spend  the  time  to  visit  your  school,  you  can  bring 
your  children  up  to  do  as  you  ask  them  and  then  send  them  to  school  in  season,  and  one- 
half  the  work  is  done.  You  can  ask  them  each  night  about  their  lesi>ons,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  encourage  them  by  your  own  interest,  and  thereby  awaken  a  new  life  in  them  for 
the  great  work.  Each  one  should  remember  to  make  the  most  of  our  schools  while  they 
are  passing.  The  teachers  are  hired  by  agents  of  your  own  choice,  and  the  school  goes 
on.  *  Day  by  day  the  time  slips  by  and  dollar  by  dollar  the  money  is  spent,  and  if  yoa 
would  have  your  fair  share  of  the  benefits,  you  must  put  yourself  in  position  to  fsceivt 
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Some  may  say,  I  do  not  like  the  school,  or,  the  teacher  is  partial,  or  inoompeteDt, 
OY  anything  to  excuse  their  lack  of  interest.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  year  schools 
y«n  should  be  guided  by  one  rule,  namely  :  ( If  you  can  make  it  better,  do  so,  if  not, 
l^t  it  alone.)     D({  nut  depreciate  it  or  its  teachers,  this  will  not  help  it. 

Show  to  your  scholars  that  this  is  one  of  the  opportunities  given  them  in  which  to 
luium  that  inestimable  fortune — a  common  school  education.  Show  your  children  that 
^iiis  sohQol  lifi)  is  short,  and  that  the  most  must  be  made  of  each  term,  in  order  that  they 
be  prepared  for  the  next.  Now  if  you  look  around  to  notice  where  the  brightest  and 
scholars  are  found,  you  will  find  that  it  is  in  those  families  where  children  are 
rly  taught  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


Teachers.  '  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  are  the 

cheape&t.     One  week  of  school  taught  by  a  good,  efficient  teacher,  is  worth  at  least  four 

weeks  taught  by  a  poor  or  ordinary  one,  and  your  Committee  deem  it  wisest  to  hire  the 

beat  at  any  cost.     Such  In  our  opinion,  were  the  teachers  in  Districts  No.  1,  3,  4,  3,  10 

and  11.     But  whoever  your  agonts  employ,  let  each  one  forget  neighborhood  animosities 

and  do  their  part  to  make  it  a  profitable  school,  and  the  want  of  action  which  seems  to 

oharacterizo  the  people  of  this  town  in  educational  matters,  will  fade  away,  and  a 

reformation  so  much  needed  in  this  direction  would  soon  be  wrought  out.     We  trace  4he 

eircum^tunces  of  to-day  from  the  circumstances  of  the  past,  and  trust  that  the  course  and 

conduct  of  the  prc?ont  will  guide  and  control  the  future.     Much  of  the  happiness  o/  life 

would  disappear  to  the  man  who  could  no  longer  hope  that  the  deficiencies  of  to-day 

would  be  mado  up  by  the  redundances  of  to-morrow.    Then  let  us  with  an  unfaltering 

seal  tako  a  deeper  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  raise  still  higher  our 

standard  of  common  schools.     So  may  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  bright  and  honored 

future. 

F.  B.  ANDREWS,  For  the  Committee, 


PITTSTON. 

There  is,  in  my  opiuion,  no  one  thing,  that  will  do  more  to  raise  the  character  of  onr 
sehoc-ls,  thun  for  the  parents  to  visit  tbem  more  frequently.  The  diligent  and  concion- 
tious  teacher  would  be  encouraged,  while  the  easy-going  ones  would  be  either  stimulated 
to  more  (li!igeoco«  ur  their  shortcomings  would  become  so  well  known  and  marked,  that 
they  would  have  fmall  chance  of  oontin^^ed  employment.  Very  few  fathers  vi.'it  the 
schools,  even  at  examinations.  The  mothers  get  out  more,  but  far  less  frequently,  than 
tho  importance  nf  the  case  demands.  No  one  questions  that  we  give  most  attention  to 
that  which  intcretits  us  most.  Judged  by  this  standard,  what  is  the  relative  importance 
of  our  schools  in  the  minds  of  tho  majority  of  the  fathers  in  this  town  ?  Does  any  one 
plead  want  of  time  ?  He  will  not  deny  that  he  finds  time  to  feed  and  clothe  his  children 
and  take  theui  to  phxces  of  amusement.  Ts  not  life  more  than  meat?  Is  not  intelligence 
moro  tbau  fine  cltJthos?  The  real  dilTiculty  is,  I  apprehend,  more  the  feeling  that  to 
visit  the  school  would  seem  odd  to  one's  solf,  and  appear  so  to  others,  and  people  d<yso 
dislike  to  bo  odd.  I  wish  this  feeling  might  be  overcome,  this  negligence  done  away. — 
Parents  should  dn>p  into  the  school-room  as  quietly  and  easily  as  they  would  into  their 
workshop?,  and  nhould  t^how  as  much  interest  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils 
gathered  there,  as  they  show  in  regard  to  their  own  material  interests.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  education  includes  the  moral  and  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  intellectoal 


While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  good  order  and  discipline  are  neoeimtry  to  the 
saecesa  of  a  school,  there  are  feome  persons  who  are  ready  to  find  fault  with  any  mode 
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of  eorreotion  made  use  of  by  the  teacher,  for  the  maiDtenanoe  of  good  order  in  sohool.  If 
that  modo  happens  to  be  applied  to  their  children.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  baneful  effects  produced  upon  a  school  bjr  a  collision  between  parental 
inbtroction  and  school  government.  I  would  urge  upon  parents  a  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  good  order.  You  who  have  children,  hardly 

■  ■ 

know,  at  times,  how  best  to  govern  them.  How  think  you  that  you  would  sucoead 
if  these  surrounding  them  should  instil  into  their  minds  that  you  are  not  worthy  of  their 
regard,  and  to  disobey  is  manly? 

There  are  few  more  trying  positions  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  district  school,  having 
■0  many  different  persons  to  please,  each  having  peculiar  views  with  reference  to  disoi- 
pline  and  instruction,  and  such  a  variety  of  dispositions  among  the  childysn,  all  taxing 
the  patience  and  testing  the  self-control.  That  a  teacher  should  make  mit^takes  is  not 
strange ;  but  let  parents  help  them  out  of  such  difficulties,  and  not  increase  them  by 
injudicious  remarks  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  and  they  will  serve  to  raise  onr 
schools  into  a  much  bettor  condition. 

We  can  never  cultivate  proper  feelings  of  respect  for  property,  either  public  or  private, 
in  the  minds  of  children,  by  constantly  sending  them  to  school  in  rooms  thut  present 
such  an  inconsistent,  dilapidated  aspect,  as  to  render  the  temptation  irresistible  to  hit 
the  hanging  ceiling  a  poke,  or  try  their  knives,  or  their  pencils,  bore  and  there,  ontha 
walls  and  benches,  all  the  while  reasoning  to  themselves,  (and  not  far  from  the  truth,) 
'*  can't  make  them  look  much  worse."  What  tends  more  directly  to  degrade  a  town,  ai]€ 
lower  it  in  public  estimation,  than  a  set  of  **  old,  tumbledown  school-heure.'*,"  that  will 
not  compare  with  the  average  of  stables. '  I  know  the  expense  of  erecting  a  school-honae 
is  considerable,  but  I  know,  too,  that  money  cannot  bo  put  where  it  will  yield  a  more 
sure,  or  greater  interest,  than  investing  it  in  what  will  promote  a  right  and  judiciooa 
education  of  children.  If  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  hang  tike  a  dead  weight  upon 
progress  and  the  true  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  masses,  it  is  those  who 
shrug  up  their  shoulders  and  groan  to  think  they  cannot  invest  quite  so  much  in  govom- 
ment  bonds  and  bank  stock,  because  they  must  pay  a  tax  towards  promoting  a  truly 
worthy  object.  They  are  constantly  saying  that  scholars  would  tear  new  school -honres 
to  pieces  in  a  short  time,  so  they  would  look  as  bad  as  the  old  ones.  Such  men  would 
set  their  sons  to  mowing  grass  with  a  stub-eoythe,  for  fear  they  would  ibjuro  a  better 
one,  or  let  their  daughters  get  down  on  their  hands  to  wash  floors,  to  save  the  expense 
of  a  mop.  What,  I  ask,  would  afford  you  more  pleasure,  than  to  know  that  you  con- 
tributed freely  and  cheerfully  towards  those /neans  of  education  and  improvement  that 
directly  tended  to  place  your  sons  and  daughters  in  positions  of  honor  and  trust? — and 
what,  I  ask,  speaks  so  much  for  a  town  as  its  educational  privileges? 

MRS.  LIZZIE  WATSON  CLARK. 


SANFORD. . 

The  schools  in  town  have'  been  generally  successful.  There  has  been  some  complaint, 
and  some  children  have  been  kept  from  the  sc^hool-room  when  they  should  havo  been 
present.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  deficient  in  energy  and  had  a  lack  of  the  love  for 
the  school-room.  Parents  can  make  a  poor  school  better  and  they  can  make  wht^  would 
be  a  good  school  a  poor  one,  if  they  so  detemine.  Their  influence  over  their  children 
has  a  great  deal  to  do,  either  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  school.  Parents,  see  to  it  that 
your  children  are  kept  constantly  at  school,  whether  the  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  or  a 
poor  one  in  your  estimation.  In  examining' th6  registers  of  teachers,  we  find  that  there 
has  been  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
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^"^  21  that  attended  sohool.    This  oogff  not  to  b|  bo.    There  ought  to  be  at  least  75 


eeot.  of  the  children  of  these  ages  attend  school  three  tnonths  a  year.    Then  the 

^'^^Tsge  number  attending  school  is  less  than  it  should  be.    There  have  been  schools  that 

^^  arerage  is  as  good  as  wo  could  expect,  and  others  are  a  great  deal  less  than  it  should 

^-    We  see  by  the  teachers'  registers  that  a  large  number  of  scholars  are  tardy  in 

iB^ttiog  to  school.     Parents  should  make  some  exertions  to  hare  their  children  at  school 

M  the  time  set  for  the  school  to  commence  in  the  morning.    Those  scholars  who  arrive 

M  school  after  it  has  commenced  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  are  injured  thereby 

U  their  studies  and  exercises  in  school,  and  their  coming  in  after  the  school  has  oom- 

i&eneed,  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  whole  school,  by  disturbing  the  exercises  and 

otherwise  influencing  other  scholars  to  be  late. 

In  the  villages  of  Springvale  and  Sanford  Comer  there  is  a  large  nnmber  of  children 

who  ought  to  attend  school;  some,  at  least,  who  have  not  attended  at  all,  and  some  for 

(Hily  a  short  time,  who  work  in  the  mills  or  shops.    Parents  will  bestow  a  greater  benefit 

on  their  children   by  giving  them  an  education  than  they  will  by  leaving  to  them  a  few 

dollars  and  let  them  up  grow  destitute  of  a  common  school  education.     There  is  money 

enough  raised  in  town  every  year  for  the  support  of  schools  to  give  every  child,  when 

he  grow9  up,  a  good  education,  if  the  parents  do  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  send 

them  to  school  as  they  ought  to  do. 

The  law  requires  that  the  agont  of  eai^h  school  district,  in  the  month  of  March  or 

April,  annually,  shall  call  a  distilbt  meeting  for  the  choice  of  an  agent  and  for  other 

bnsiness,  by  causing  notices  to  be  given,  as  provided  by  law.     This  has  not  been  done 

the  past  year  in  some  districts  by  agents,  which  bus  caused  some  complaints  in  those 

districts.     Immediately  after  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  tho  several  district 

agents  should  call  a  dit>trict  meeting,  by  posting  up  notices  according  to  law,  so  that  the 

■everal  districts  in  town  can  choose  an  agent,  clerk,  and  to  transact  any  other  business 

that  may  bo  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  tho  school.     And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  voters 

of  the  dbtrict  to  attend  and  then  and  there  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the 

district.  • 

It  is  very  often  the  case  that  only  a  few  attend  the  meetings,  and  then  those  who  do 

not  attend  will  find  fault  and  grumble  about  the  management  of  their  schools.     Now  the 

greater  blame  actually  falls  upon  those  who  are  careless  and  neglect  attending  their 

district  meetings.     Let  every  voter  attend  the  district  meeting  and  have  a  voice  in  the 

matter.  ASA  LOW,  > 

HOSEA  S.  MERRIFIELD,  5-  S,  S,  Committee. 
QEORGE  B.  ILLSLEY.       3 


LYNDON. 
In  conclusion,  I  desire  most  emphatically  to  urge  all  parents  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  to  eno|^urage  teachers  and  scholars  by  visiting  the  school-rooms 
^  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  schools,  and  watching  constantly  tho  progress  of  the 
ehildren.  You  moiit  not  expect  to  have  the  best  schools  until  you  manifest  as  much 
interest  in  them  as  you  do  in  your  money-making  affiiirsv  If  your  children  do  not  mAe 
Inch  advancement  as  you  desire,  visit  the  school-room,  confer  with  the  teacher  and  learn 
the  reason,  and  aid  the  teacher  in  her  efforts  to  educate  your  children.  Do  you  take 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  your  children's  lessons  are  learned  or  not,  or  do  you  think  It 
fufficient  to  send  them  to  school  ?  Above  all,  friends,  do  not  find  fault  with  your  teachers 
nntil  you  have  visited  the  school-room  and  learned  what  they  are  doing,  and  until  you 
have  done  your  part  towards  interesting  your  children  in  their  studies. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  **  a  good  education  is  a  better  safeguard  for  a  nation's  liberties 
than  standing  armies  or  severe  laws,"  let  ua  manifest  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest 
in  oar  common  schools.  L.  B.  KINQ« 
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HALLO%ELL. 

We  haTO  been  more  fortunate  than  we  have  commonly  been  in  obtaining  experienoed 
Jteaohers  for  our  schools.  It  has  generally  been  the  case,  that  we  have  been  obliged,  <m 
accoant  of  the  small  salaries  we  have  paid,  to  employ  joang  and  inexperienced  teaobert 
and  to  allow  them  to  leave  for  more  lucrative  positions,  as  soon  as  they  became  proficient 
in  the  art  of  teaehing.  But,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  we  secured  the  servioei 
of  all  but  two  of  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year  ;  and  all  but  one  of  them  remained 
during  the  entire  year.  Our  observation  has  taught  us  that  a  faithful,  progresriva 
teacher  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  during  the  second  or  third  year  of  service  as  during 
the  first.  And  we  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  success  with  which  all 
the  teachers  labored  the  past  year. 

In  the  goverhment  of  their  schools  the  teachers  have  been  very  successful.  Ko  seriouf 
difficulty,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  Committee  to  settle,  has  arisen  in  any  of  the  schools. 
And  most  of  the  teachers  succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  pupils 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  good  order  without  resorting  to  severe 
punishn^nt.  Their  success,  in  this  respect,  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that,  if 
teachers  would  exercise  due  discretion,  they  might  avoid  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  schools  and  often  prove  fatal  to  their  prosperity. 

As  we  have  frequently  criticised  the  imperfect  and  faulty  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  prevailed  in  our  schools,  we  are  the  more  readv  to  speak  of  any  improvement  we 
maydiscovor  Our  teachers  have  exhibited  during  the  year,  both  in  the  management  of 
their  schools  and  in  their  manner  of  condacting  recitations,  such  a  degree  of  tact  and 
skill  as  we  have  never,  before  witnessed.  They  have  not  been  content  to  simply  '*  hear 
the  recitations,"  but  they  have  sought  for  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  have 
endeavored  to  give  such  explanations  and  illustrations  as  would  enable  their  pupils  to 
nnderetand  and  remember  what  they  learned. 

We  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  their  manner  of  teaching  geography.  They  adopted 
the  system  of  Ouyot,  by  which  scholars  are  taught,  by  the  aid  of  mathemati<ml  figures, 
to  draw  maps  of  the  different  countries.  This  system  is  admitted  to  be  philosophical, 
though  it  requires  considerable  study  and  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  make  it  success^ 
ful.  But  our  teachers,  particularly  in  the  intermediate  sohoels,  succeeded  admirably 
with  it.  All  who  were  present  at  the  examinations,  and  witnessed  the  facility  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  scholars  drew  upon  the  blackboards,  without  referring  to  the 
bouks,  maps  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  the  States  comprising  the  Union,  and  the  natural 
and  political  divisions,  of  the  earth,  must  have  been  convinced  that  they  had  been 
correctly  taught,  and  had  acquired  an  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  by  pursuing  the  old  method  of  memorizing.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  true  method  of  teaching  geography,  and  that  it  may  be  successfully  taught  in 
all  our  schools. 

During  the  winter  term  we  carried  into  effect  the  purj^se  we  have  for  several  years 
entertained,  of  introducing;  Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing  into  a  few  of  our  schools. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  this  branch  of  study  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the 
best  schools  of  the  country,  and  is  regarded  with  much  favor  by  educators  generally. 
Though  our  teachers  were  not  generally  familiar  with  this  system  of  drawing  they 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectations  in  teaching  it.  The  experiment  has  awakened  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  successfully  taught  in  all  our  schools.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  branches  of  study. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  speak  of  the  improvement  which  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  scholars  has  always 
been  a  serious  hindraooe  to  the  progress  of  the  schools.    A  special  effort  has  been  made 
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the  past  year  to  remove  or  diminish  this  evil.  For  this  parposo  it  was  proposed  to  pab- 
lifh,  iQ  the  annual  reports,  the  names  of  those  scholars  who  were  not  absent  from  school 
dnrlDg  the  year.  A  good  degree  of  interest  has  been  awakened  among  teachers  and 
lobolan,  and  the  attendanco  has  been  much  better  than  in  former  years.  In  the  spring 
twin  the  names  of  foor  hundred  and  sixteen  scholars  were  registered  and  ninety-five  oi 
tlMie  were  present  each  day  of  the  session.  In  the  fall  term  four  hundred  and  thirtecru 
Khuiars  were  enrolled,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  present  each  day.  In  the 
wiater  term  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  scholars  were  in  attendance  and  peventy-nine 
attended  regularly.'  And,  by  referring  to  the  **  Boll  of  Honor,"  yon  will  see  the  names 
of  forty-two  scholars  who  were  not  absent  from  the  school  a  single  ^y  during  the  entire 
jnr.  And,  if  sickness  had  not  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent  in  some  of  the  schools, 
these  numbers  woul(f  probably  have  been  at  least  one-third  larger. 

A.  R.  CUANB, 

WM.  WILSON,  J- S.  S.  Committee. 

C.  irULLEE, 


LITCUFIELD. 

In  closing  our  repcrt,  r.-d  would  say  to  the  fiicnds  of  education,  that  looking  bnck 
over  the  past  eight  years,  wo  feel  to  congrutolato  them  upon  the  progrei<s  made  in  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  all  more  or  Fess  interested.  Teaching,  from  being  simply, 
mechanical,  has  become  more  practical  and  useful.  Teachers  who  used  to  du  good  work, 
find  thcmiselves  out  of  order  now,  and  dread  critical  examination.  ITow  shall  thu  work 
go  on?  All  must  unite.  In  union  there  is  strength.  Parents  should  avail  themselves 
of  their  natural  rights  to  exert  tho  fii&t,  greatest  and  best  influence  upon  their  children. 
They  should  be  careful  to  select  the  be;>t  men  to  superintend  the  courses  uf  instruction. 
Thej  should  see  to  it,  so  fiir  as  possible,  that  their  teacher  gkall  bo  morally  strong  as  well 
aa  maitaUy  so  ;  and  by  whomsoever  selected,  they  should  be  submitted  to  a  fair,  but 
eritical  examination,  and  their  work  should  be  fairly  but  thoroughly  examined  during 
ita  progress  and  at  the  end.  This  examination  should  always  bo  attended  by  the 
pftrents.  A  school  can  be  a  complete  success,  only  when  parents  and  teacher  co-operate. 
No  person  has  any  moral  right  to  find  fault  with  a  teacher,  until  He  has  visited  the 
■obool  and  made  himself  familiar  with  its  management.  Is  it  not  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  good  citizen,  to  see  that  his  children  are  educatecT  to  the  extent  of  his 
ftbility  ?  and  is  that  duty  discharged  wholly,  when  he  has  attended  their  annual  toton 
nueting,  and  votes  his  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  ignorance  ?  Ho  has 
farnbhed  the  moans,  ought  ho  not  now  to  look  sharply  to  its  application  ?  Let  me  say 
to  the  parents  in  Litchfield,  once  for  all,  go  often  into  your  schools,  and  make  yourselves 
familiar  with  their  management.  * 

A  Word  to  Agents.    I  speak  advisedly,  when  I  call  upon  agents  to  aid  so  far  as 

poMible,  their  Superintending  Shool  Committee  in  supplying  their  respective  schools 

with  good  teachers.     Do  not  forget  to  notify  your  *  Committee  when  your  schools  shall 

oommence,  and  how  long  continue.*    Do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  any  good  teacher 

whom  joa  think  your  district  might  appreciate.     And  be  sure  and  see  to  it,  that  before 

another  year  shall  end,  good  maps  shall  hang  on  the  walls  of  your  school-room.     You 

haro  a  right  to  expend  ten  per  cent,  of  your  school  money  in  this  manner,  and  the 

iBTettment  will  pay, 

ORAMANDEL  SMITH,  Suptrvitor. 
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DENMARK. 

Iq  my  offioial  intercoane  with  teachers  and  pupils,  I  have  endoaTored  to  elevate  the 
staniard  and  anifv  the  system  of  instniotion  and  stady,  and  to  supplant  abstract  theo- 
ries Tvith  practical,  analytic  work  and  discussions,  and  have  boon  in  an  eminent  dei^ree 
laccessful.  Map-drawing  and  topical  discussions  have  become  prominent  and  prnmishig 
features  in  many  of  the  schools  in  town  during  the  past  year,  and  several  other  |ut»- 
gressive  features,  that  owe  their  origin  to  County  Supervision  and  Town  InstitntcM. 
Parents  and  teachers  arc  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  pupils,  in  permitting  them  to  ehooM 
and  decide  what  branches  they  will  study,  and  what  they  will  reject'.  Parents  have  no 
conception  of  the  ^evating  and  stimulating  influence  that  an  oooasional  visit  to  tbo 
school-room  sheds  over  their  children,  or  they  would  spend  at  least  two  half  days  In 
school  each  term.  Try  it,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  thatHnstead  of  discussing 
the  demerits  of  your  teachers  and  implanting  seeds  of  mischief  in  the  minds  of  yonr 
children,  you  will  all  be  drawn  closer  together  by  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  in  the 
groat  work  of  embellishing  the  human  mind.  Teachers  are  human  beings,  and  if  you 
would  have  them  faithful  servants,  yon  should  inspect  their  work  before  yon  condemn  it. 

*  L.  A.  POOH,  Superviaor, 


WELLS. 

In  accordance  with  statute,  we  submit  this  report  **  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  for 
the  past  year,  the  proficiency  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the  success  attending  the  modeit  cf 
intitruction  and  government  of  the  teachers." 

The  improvement  made  by  the  scholars  in  some  of  the  schools  has  been  good,  and 
speaks  well  for  tho  instruction  and  government  of  the  teachers.  The  government  has 
been  so  bad  in  other  schools  as  to  render  abortive  nil  efforts  at  teaching.  Very  Httlo 
grod  has  been  accomplished.  Money  has  been  poorly  expended.  The  true  cause  of 
education  but  little  advanced,  and  its  friends  sadly  disappointed. 

A  lively  interest  pervades  the  town  to  improve  the  location  and  condition  of  its  sefaool- 
rooms.  Several  new  and  commodious  housos  have  recently  been  built ;  still  there  is  urgent 
necessity  for  continuance  of  the  good  work,  till  every  school-room  is  fitted  up  in  modern 
style,  ^'o  would  suggest  the  importance  of  proper  ventilation  of  the  same,  and  direel 
the  attention  of  districts  to  this  point. 

We  would  not  recommend  raising  more  money  for  school  purposes,  but  would  suggest 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  spending  what  we  do  assess 
in  the  most  judicious  way,  so  as  to  return  a  higher  per  cent,  of  profit.  Also  a  mors 
ready  assent  to  and  active  compliance  with  suggestions  made  by  those  whose  doty  It  is 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  education  and  direct  in  regard  to  it.  Our  State  Snperin- 
tcndent  thinks  favorably  of  a  change  from  district  to  town  schools.  A  suggestion  and 
recommendaAon  flrom  so  distinguished  an  educator,  from  one  who  views  the  prospcot 
from  so  elevated  a  stand  point,  and  whose  sympathies  and  labors  are  enlisted  for  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  schools  in  Maine,  should  receive  the  candid  and  oareHil 
consideration  of  every  oitisen.  A  few  towns  have  made  the  change,  and  the  reenlt  hta 
been,  **  better  school-houses,  superior  teaching,  longer  schools.*'  But  so  long  as  the 
district  system  is  in  operation,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  render  it  as  efficient  as  possible. 

We  number  1,002  scholars.  The  average  attendance  is  less  than  one-half,  and  the 
percentage  is  decreasing  ;  a  striking  example  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the 
community  in  regard  to  educational  advantages.  Tax-payers  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  education  of  every  scholar.  The  State  provides  for  erecting  school-houses,  sustaining 
schools,  furnishing  text-books,  and  inspection  of  schools. 
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Tho  average  attendaDCO  in  the  State  is  50  per  cent.,  and  in  manj  towns  less.  Any 
aoholar  maj  absent  bioiEclf  from  school  with  the,  slightest  exoase,  or  no  excuse  at  all. 
Any  parent  or  guardian,  may  deprive  those  under  their  oare  of  all  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  thus  inflict  an  irreparable  injury  upon  the  rising  generation,  and  furnifh 
eit'S^ns  poorlv  prepared  to  assume  the  responsible  positions  soon  to  devolve  upon  tbem. 
And  yet  the  State  provides  no  remedy  for  this  evil.     Cannot  a  remedy  be  found  ? 

A  larger  percentage  of  scholars  should  bo  in  tho  school-room,  either  by  the  moral 
fiiree  of  the  community,  or  by  a  law  requiring  compulsory  attendance.  I3oth  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  desired  end. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  Superintending  School  Committee  shall  employ  teachers  ; 
also  provides  that  the  town  may  delegate  district  agents  to  perform  this  duty.  To  whom 
Bhuuld  this  doty  be  intrusted.  A  candid  discussion  of  this  question  will  result,  no 
doubt,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  agents  must  engage  a  limited  number 
of  teachers,  and  frequently  those  of  whom  they  have  no  previous  knowledge,  and  every 
candidate  for  a  particular  school. 

The  Ct>mmitteo  are  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  teachers  every  year,  and 
ac<>U'iint  themselves  with  both  their  natural  and  acquired  abilities.  They  also  visit 
every  f^rhnol  twice  during  its  ser.'iion,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
requirements  of  every  school.  The  Committee  could  engage  no  teacher  until  after 
examioation,  and  then  hn-vo  fho  whole  number  of  applictants  from  which  to  select,  and  if 
a  suitable  candidate  is  present,  can  be  assigned  to  the  proper  school. 

M'hat  we  most  need  is  a  more  discriminating  selection  of  teachers,  in  regard  to  ability, 
capability,  cfiioiency  and  tact.  True  economy  requires  the  best,  at  a  fair  compensation. 
The  quality  of  our  teachers  should  be  improved  by  encouraging  the  better  class.  Tho 
supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand.  If  we  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  class  we  shall 
find  an  abundant  supply.  If  wo  demand  a  superior  class,  such  only  will  apply  for  the 
situations.  A  good  school  is  preferable  to  a  poor  one,  even  if  it  be  obtiinod  at  the 
expense  of  its  length. 

A  tv3chcr  should  not  only  be  well  versed  in  science,  but  should  have  a  good  share  of 
general  kncwledge,  be  apt  to  teach,  affable  and  courteous,  patient,  bnt  firm  in  discipline, 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  willing  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
improvement  of  his  school. 

Many  failures  resiiult  from  lack  of  proper  classification,  hasty  and  injudicious  words  or 
acts,  unsteady  discipline,  or  a  government  founded  on  force  in  preference  to  love.  As  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  The  teacher  sees  his  own  image  reflected,  morally  and 
iiiteMectually,  by  his  school. 

The  cliaracter  and  example  of  a  teacher  is  frequently  a  more  potent  educator  than 
his  precepts.  The  progress  of  our  schools  will  never  be  satisfactory  until  the  better 
class  of  teachers  is  secured. 

Much  can  be  done  by  every  inhabitant  of  a  district  to  make  tho  school  cither  a  failure 

or  success,  by  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  and  kindly  efi()rts  in  every  possible  way  to 

assist  him  ;  by  attending  to  the  constant  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  scholars  ;  by 

fre<iueot  visits  to  the  school,  and  never  oUowing  a  hasty  or  censorious  remark  in  regard 

to  the  school  to  have  utterance. 

ALVIN  LIBBT.  > 

A    P.  LITTLBPIBLD,  >  S.  S,  Committee. 

JOS.  H.  MILDRAM.   S 
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aRBENBUSH. 

You  have  not  lived  in  a  land  favorable  for  public  solioolRy  for,  for  twonty-two  years 
past,  you.  have  cot  raised  up  a  single  young  man,  cor  more  than  four  or  five  young 
women,  to  take  charge  of  a  common  school.  You  have  been  obliged  to  go  abroad  for 
teachers,  and  accept  such  as  most  conveniently  oome  to  hand,  i^ithont  much  regard  to 
their  qualifications  or  experience. 

Money  ia  said  to  be  the  lever  that  moves  he  world ;  but  if  this  be  so,  education  is  the 
lever  that  profitably  directs  capital;  and  so  if  you  fail  to  do  your  whole  duty  in  cducat* 
ing  the  masses,  and  allow  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  what  they  should  know, 
you  are  placing  them  alongside  of  the  i.^iiorant  foreigner  tm  he  lands  on  your  shores, 
knowing  enough  only  to  wield  the  pick  and  shovel  on  our  railroads,  or  consigning  them 
to  keep  company  with  Biddy  in  th«  kitchen  or  factory.  In  a  former  report,  ^  gave  you 
the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  our  schools,  and  I  gave  a  share  of  the  blame  to — firstly, 
parents;  secondly,  teachers;  thirdly,  parents  and  teachers,  giving  no  blame  to  children. 
I  will  now  give  you  the  reason  why  wo  have  so  many  poor  teachers  This  blaiue  should 
attach  to  the  agent.  The  agent  of  a  common  school  district  is  sworn  to  faithfully 
perform  his  duty,  and  this  oath  ifhould  mean  something.  He  has  really  all  the  power 
of  an  autocrat.  Little  is  left  to  the  Superintending  ^^uhool  Cominittce  but  tu  a';.»pr<jbate 
whomever  he  brings  before  him.^  lie  may  hire  a  tc^achor  of  a  low,  miudlc,  or  hij^.h  grade 
of  competency,  f(»r  he  is  dictated  by  none — is  permitted,  if  ho  pleases,  to  hire  his  wife, 
sister,  daughter,  niece,  aunt  or  graodmother,  or  any  of  their  relatives,  simp'y  becuuse 
they  are  his  relatives,  and  ho  wi.^ihos  to  favor  tliom.  It  is  not  for  the  ;Supe! intending 
School  Committee  to  decide  whether  the  agent  shall  hire  a  teacher  of  high  or  low  g'ade, 
at  least  ho  does  not  often  exercise  his  veto  power.  lie  or  they  wouM  prefer  to  have  all 
teachers  of  the  highest  possible  grades.  All  teachers  of  the  highest  grade  cannot  bo 
obtained,  but  the  agent  should  strive  to  obtain  the  best.  It  may  be  replitl:  *'Our 
school  is  small  and  we  have  little  money  to  «xpend,  therefore  we  cannot  alTtird  to  pay 
the  highest  prices  and  hire  the  beft  teachers."  I  answer,  that  in  most  c.iscs,  the  best  is 
the  cheapest,  though  your  term  may  bo  shortened. 

Having  shown  you  the  power,  for  good  or  evil,  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  School 
Agent,  on  the  welfare  of  your  schools,  that  it  is  of  more  conicqucnoe  to  your  individual 
interests,  who  your  Sifchool  Agent  may  be  for  the  ensuing  year,  than  it  is  who  ^hall  bo 
your  next  President,  then  it  follows  that  you  should  all  turn  out  at  your  next  school 
meetings.  Vote  for  the.  man  who  will  serve  you  bei>t;  instruct  him  not  to  pick  up  the 
first  unknown  person  that  applies  for  a  school,  beoaiise  the  oQer  is  low  prictvl  and  you 
don't  wish  to  take  timo  to  look  further,  but  you  should  insist  that  ho  shall  fmd  some  one 
qualified  that  has,  if  possible,  a  reputation  or  experience;  insist  that  he  shall  persevere, 
if  it  does?  cost  something,  till  such  a  teacher  is  secured.  Your  duties,  fellow-citizens, 
after  electing  your  best  man  for  agent,  have  juet  begun.  You  cannot  delegate  to  your 
Agent  or  Superintending  School  Committee  your  own  individual  and  exclusive  duties. — 
Your  schools  will  be  prosperous  only  so  far  as  you  give  your  individual  attention,  just  as 
your  crops  or  lumbering  operations  are  successful,  by  care  and  oversight.  You  should 
catechize  your  children  daily  as  to  their  studies — encourage  them  They  will  bo  inter- 
ested as  you  seem  to  be  interested;  they  will  be  oaielcss  and  indifferent  as  you  appear  to 
be  so — and  if  you  talk  much  of  the  school  they  will  think  much  of  schools.  If  you 
encourage  the  teacher  by  occasional  visits,  they  will  redouble  their  exertions,  and  return 
to  you  a  fourfold  duty;  for  teachers  like  praise  and  approbation,  and  like  to  have  yoa 
know  that  they  are  working  hard  for  you.  Tboy  are  just  like  children  in  tliis  respect, 
only  they  are  a  little  older.  Your  schools  will  be  just  what  yoa  make  them.  Notwith- 
■landing  I  have  drawn  in  this  picture  Bome  dark  shades  of  your  school  prospects,  thej 
will  be  of  service  to  yon,  proTided  yoa  toke  in  band  yonr  duty  and  do  it.    There  is 
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•Dooangement  ahead.  You  haye  seen  recently  reared  in  your  town  a  eohool-house  111 
for  a  President's  son  to  sit  in,  and  for  two  sessions  a  teacher  has  been  employed, 
taoond  to  no  one,  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  oonnty.  So  much  for  progress — other  dis- 
tricts do  likewise. 

It  has  been  my  disagreeable  duty,  under  my  oath  of  office,  to  refuse  to  grant  certifl- 
•ates  to  applicants  in  all  oases;  and  in  reviewing  the  success  or  failure  of  teachers  of 
different  schools,  I  may  have  been  blamed  for  not  making  out  a  report,  giving  to  all 
iodiscriuinate  praise  or  dispraise,  so  that  a  good  teacher  could  not  be  told  from  a  poor 
one;  that  all  of  our  schools  are  what  they  should  be;  our  system  perfect  In  every  partie- 
nlar;  and,  therefore,  there  exists  no  necessity  for  any  one  to  exert  himself  in  their 
behalf. 

Having  now  served  as  one  of  your  Superintending  School  Committee  for  the  greater 
part  of  ttie  time  fur  twenty-one  years,  and  now  aWout  to  retire,  I  hope  and  trust  soma 
aoe  may  be  found  better  qualified  to  fill  this  honorable  and  important  office. 

CHARLKS  8.  WELD,  For  S.  S,  Committm. 


EBNNEBUNE. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  state  that  the  past  has  been  a  successful  year  and  crowned 
with  signal  advantage.  There  has  been  more  than  usual  interest  on  the  part  of  parents, 
teachers  and  scholars,  in  the  common  welfare.  There  have  been  indeed  some  discordant 
notes  from  certain  quarters,  yet  these  were  the  result  of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  tha 
aehool,  rather  than  from  a  disposition  to  be  displeased.  Upon  the  whole,  harmony  hat 
prevailed.  It  is  seldom  a  year  makes  its  accustomed  march  without  some  unpleasant 
things  arising  to  mar  the  otherwise  **  perfect  peace."  So  few  have  been  our  failures  and 
ao  many  our  successes,  we  feel  like  speaking  in  commendation  of  every  district,  and 
recommending  a  large  share  of  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  future  maintenance  of 
our  common  schools.  Let  parents  encourage  their  children  by  providing  them  witli 
proper  books  and  wholesome  home  instruction.  Let  them  consider  the  proper  digni^ 
of  the  teachers,  and  in  return  we  trust  our  teachers  will  prove  **  apt  to  instruct"  and 
fueceesful  in  moulding  the  tender  mind  to  its  maturer  development.  Nature's  law  alika 
In  animate  and  inanimate  creation  seems  to  be  developmental — **  first  the  blade,  thea 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  In  our  schools  we  wish  to  seo  progression.— 
Iiet  our  march  be  onward  and  our  motto  upward. 


D.  D.  SPEAR,  > 

ORRBN  ROSS,  V  .S.  <S.  Committi 

A.  E.  HALET,  > 


Kennkbunk  District  No.  6.  The  **  free  and  easy"  style  of  attending  school,  whioli 
appears  to  be  altogether  too  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time— of  ^'dropping  in"  when 
aoe  ** feels  like  it,"  and  there  is  "nothing  going  on"  outside  that  excites  curiosity 
or  can  be  worked  into  an  apology  for  non-appearance — ^is  most  pernicious  in  its  tendency. 
The  delinquent  pupil  never  can  attain  a  good  standing  for  scholarship,  and  the  whole 
iohool  suffers  from  the  derangement  and  confusion  that  are  inevitable  under  the  ciroun^ 
stances  A  very  brief  consideration  of  the  subject  will  satify  any  intelligent  person  th*l 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  teacher  to  bring  his  or  her  school  up  to  a  high  point  of  exoeK 
lence,  without  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  pupils.  No  amount  of  knowledge. 
Industry  or  tact,  can  restore  the  time  lost  in  consequence  of  irregularity,  tardiness,  ina^ 
tention  or  disobedience.  The  teacher  may  be  one  of  the  best  and  do  his  best,  but  tlii 
eharacter  and  usefulness  of  the  school  must  mainly  depend  on  the  scholars  and  their 
parents.    We  fear  that  this  important  and  undeniable  fact  is  not  realised  ai  it  should  ba. 

/  1 
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A  Tovm  Bigh  School,  The  committee  receive,  very  frequently,  applic&tions  from 
parents  residing  in  other  sckool  districts  in  town,  for  permisdion  to  send  children  to  the 
High  or  Grammar  School.  To  these,  in  almost  every  instance,  negative  answers  are 
given,  fur  the  reason  that  the  rooms  are  very  nearly  filled  with  pupils  belonging  in  the 
district;  a  sufficient  number  in  each,  at  least,  to  give  full  employment  to  the  instructor. 
It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  deny  these  requests,  and  especially  m 
AS  they  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  with  expressions  of  entire  willingness  to  pmj 
the  full  tuition  charged  by  the  best  academies.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wh«i 
there  will  a  High  School  in  this  village,  accessible  to  qualified  pupils  from  ail  parts  of 
the  town.  We  really  need  such  an  institution.  Its  beneficial  influences  would  be 
incalculable.  The  children  would  have  an  additional  incentive  to  labor, — a  goal  within 
roach  which  would  excite  healthy  ambition.  It  would  necessarily  elevate  the  standing 
and  promote  the  usefulness  of  all  the  schools, — increase  the  number  of  good  scholars,— > 
devclup  talent  which  otherwise  might  remain  latent,  and  remove  every  obstacle  from  the 
path  of  tbo  poorest  boy  or  girl  who  might  be  anxious  to  acquire  an  education  superior 
to  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  our  mixed  schools.  Why  will  not  our  citizens  think  of 
this  ?  It  surely  deserves  serious  consideration.  Our  town  debt  is  gradually  growing 
less,  and  it  would  take  time  to  arrange  all  the  preliminaries,  such  as  selecting  a  site, 
preparing  a  course  o^  study  and  other  details,  (for  the  safest  way  is  to  go  into  such  an 
arrangement  understandingly,)  and  all  this  accomplished,  we  could  rear  the  structan 
without  imposing  burdens  that  would  be  onerons. 

Why  could  not  the  Town  and  District  No.  5,  agree  upon  a  plan  for  a  building  which 
would  give  the  District  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  for  a  Primary  and  an  Intermediate 
School,  while  the  upper  floor  would  afford  ample  accommodations  for  a  Town  High 
School  ? 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  in  these  suggestions,  we  advocate  the  rushing  headlong 

into  expenditures  for  the  objects  proposed,  regardless  of  our  indebtedness  or  our  tazee, 

but  simply  ask  that  measures  may  be  taken  in  the  direction  indicated,  cautiously  and 

economically,  but  actually  and  effectively  onward.     There  is  an  economy  that  impoir- 

erishes  and  there  are  expenditures  that  reimburse  a  hundred  fuld.     Of  this  class  are 

those  which  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  young,  and,  by  rendering  them 

intelligent  and   useful,   add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  ontim 

community. 

DANIEL  REMICH,  Far  S,  S,  C.  of  Dist,  No.  &• 


NOBLEBOROUGH. 

Before  closing  this  report,  wo  wish  to  suggest  a  few  things  in  regard  to  improving  the 
eondition  of  our  schools.  One  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  some  of  our 
schools  is  the  practice  of  some  parents  to  urge  their  children  along  into  higher  books 
than  they  can  comprehend.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  advancement  in  books  is  advanoe* 
ment  in  knowledge.  The  tendency  is  really  the  reverse  of  this.  A  scholar  in  this 
position  in  a  class,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  that  class,  besides  nearly  throw- 
ing away  their  time.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  deal  with  this  matter  of  classification 
in  future,  if  it  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 

Finally,  in  concluding  our  report,  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  the  im- 
portance of  doing  all  within  our  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  common  schools; 
for  upon  them  we  mainly  depend  to  fit  our  children  for  usefulness  in  life. 

LORENZO  DUNBAR,   >  v    c   i- 
ALBION  K  BUGLBY,  \  ^-  ^-  ^»»«««««- 
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DEDHAM. 

In  oonolosion,  we  take  this  oooasion  to  express  oar  satiefaction  as  to  tbo  good  con- 
dition of  the  schools  during  the  past  year.  We  think  they  have  been  fally  up  to  the 
average  of  former  years.  We  also  take  this  occasion  to  impress  more  fully  upon  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  the  necessity  of  selecting  careful  and  judicious  men  for  school  agents, 
for  in  them  more  than  the  Committee,  rests  the  education  of  onr  children  ;  and  lot  those 
agents  employ  only  good  teachers,  and  cause  parents  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  those 
same  children,  the  necessity  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  school-room,  of  respect 
and  obedience  to  their  teachers,  and  then  they  will  have  done  their  whole  duty. 

There  is  one  thing  more  we  will  speak  of  at  this  time, — we  mean  the  remissness  of 
parents  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school.  They  cannot  realize  the  lasting  injury 
they  are  inflicting  on  their  children  by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  an  education. 
Parents,  see  that  yon  send  them  to  school  ;  and  do  not  take  them  from  it  on  the  first 
trivial  complaint  agniost  the  teacher,  but  visit  the  school  and  judge  for  yourselves  before 
yon  condemn  the  teacher,  or  withdraw  your  children  from  iOf 


J.  W.  BLAISDBLL,  >  «    c   r> 

M.  T.  QILMOKK,     J  **  '^^  ^^'«»»«««- 


LISBON. 

In  order  that  onr  schools  may  reach  their  highest  usefnlnen  and  efficiency,  the  follow- 
ing, among  many  other  things,  are  absolutely  necessary  :  1st,  Oood  scholars  ;  2d,  Qood 
teachers  ;  3d,  Good  modern  school -houses  ;  4th,  Good  school  books,  and  plenty  of  them  ; 
5th,  Regular  attendance  ;  6th,  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ;  7th,  Money  enongh. 

Let  OS  esamine  our  standing  with  reference  to  the  above  requirements,  take  account  of 
0lock,  to  see  what  we  have  and  what  we  need  tor  another  year*s  business. 

Scholars.  We  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  Lisbon  has  ever  furnished  any  eminent 
names  to  swell  the  lists  of  poets,  authors,  statesmen,  artists  or  inventors.  We  do  not 
even  know  if  we  have  any  great  men  and  women  in  embryo,  but  still  we  have  much  to 
be  proud  of  in  the  thrift,  energy  and  higti  moral  and  mental  standing  of  our  community 
at  large.  Our  citizens  are  largely  the  fruit  of  onr  own  common  schools,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  citizens  of  any  other  town  in  the  State.  Wo  believe  the  present 
generation  of  children  is  destined  to  be  an  improvement  on  that  which  has  p>issed  and  is 
passing,  because  it  is  developing  under  improved  conditions  and  more  refining  influences. 
The  quality  of  brain  and  force  of  character  among  onr  scholars  is  generally  of  a  very 
high  order.  Among  the  larger  there  are  many  who  will  undoubtedly  occupy  high  places 
in  society,  in  the  not  distant  future,  while  among  the  smaller  there  is  an  acuteness  and 
forwardness  of  mind  indicative  of  the  highest  results,  if  properly  trained  and  directed. 

« 

The  fatare  is  rich  with  promise  to  as  as  a  town,  and  we  think  the  men  and  women  will 
not  be  wanting  who  shall  worthily  fill  the  places,  and  discharge  the  duties  which  will 
■ooD  devolve  upon  them.  ^ 

Tbachkks.  What  constitutes  a  good  teacher  ?  Does  it  consist  in  being  able  to  answor 
all  qoestions  propoanded,  or  in  being  able  to  do  all  the  aums  and  keep  good  order? 
Most  the  teacher  impart  no  knowledge  beyond  what  the  school  books  famish  ?  **  As  is 
tile  teacher  so  is  the  school.'*  There  is  a  specification  in  the  old  form  of  oertiflcatee,  thit 
teaohers  roast  be  adapted  to  their  schools.  This  is  the  first  condition  necessary  to  success. 
There  is  almost  a  neoessity  for  a  law  that  when  it  becomes  evident  that  teaehers  hava 
not  a  proper  interut  in  their  schools  they  shall  be  discharged  immediately.  There  is 
fMitralljF  veiy  little  troablo  about  qnalifioatioiis  to  taaoh,  oo  th«  part  of  applioaiits^  wb 
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far  M  mare  book  knowledge  is  oonoorned.  Bat  adaptation  and  interest  are  pvely 
matters  of  Judgment  and  experiment.  In  every  sohool,  daring  the  past  year,  which  bai 
not  been  so  profitable  as  we  had  anticipated,  the  failure  could  be  traced  directly  to  iha 
lack  of  one  or  both  of  these  qualities,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And,  on  the  contraiy, 
every  term  which  has  been  pre-eminently  successful,  can  attribute  its  success  largely  to 
these  qualities,  and  that  other  higher  one  called  enthusiasm,  without  which  the  higbeal 
mental  and  moral  endowments  are  of  little  avail.  This  sublime  quality  is  entirelj 
independent  of  wages,  number  of  scholars  or  inconveniences  of  school-house.  It  takaa 
a  dull,  backward  school,  and  lifts  it  from  the  **  Slough  of  Despond  "  and  puts  it  suddenly 
in  the  foreground.  It  takes  a  dull,  discouraged  boy,  who  dislikes  his  books  and  hatei 
to  go  to  school;  and  sends  him  home  at  night  with  new  ideas  in  his  head,  and  something 
to  think  about  and  study  out  by  the  fireside  and  around  the  evening  lamp.  It  supplies 
the  lack  of  maps,  wall  cards,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  by  improvising  in  a  moment 
something  which  shall  clearly  illustrate  the  subject  to  be  taught.  It  takes  a  miscel- 
laneous and  vexing  variety  of  school-books,  and  makes  them  all  teach  the  same  living 
thought,  clear,  fresh  and  sparkling.  Enthusiasm  overcomes  all  obstacles,  smooths  all 
difficulties,  and  transforms  every  languid,  careless,  idle  scholar  into  a  living,  active 
thinking  intelligence.  With  it,  the  most  ordinary  school  is  a  marvel  of  success,  and 
without  it  the  most  forward  may  be  a  disastrous  failure.  Many  teachers  flatter  them- 
selves that  if  they  keep  their  regular  hours,  and  manage  so  as  not  to  have  any  serions 
fault'  found,  they  are  keeping  school  successfully,  and  satisfying  the  scholars  and 
parents.  Not  so.  Such  deceive  themselves,  and  the  veriest  four-year-old  knows  that 
such  a  teacher  is  simply  gettiwf  along,  and  waiting  for  the  last  week  and  the  pay  to 
oome. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  get  the  best  teachers  available,  and  have  paid  In  proportion  to 
ability  and  services  rendered.  Whenever  we  have  thought  an  increase  of  pay  would 
insure  more  seal,  we  have  granted  it  without  hesitation.  These  teachers,  who  havo 
labored  so  faithfully,  and  spent  so  many  extra  hours  for  the  benefit  of  their  scholars, 
must  find  their  reward  largely  in  the  thought  of  having  done  much  good,  for  no  money 
can  suitably  reward  the  unselfish  toil  of  such  earnest,  loving  hearts.  Although  some 
teachers  have  fallen  far  short  of  our  ideal,  and  have  not  accomplished  so  much  as  wa 
fondly  hoped,  yet  as  a  whole,  they  have  done  good,  thorough  work.  We  have  no  words 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  many  of  the  teachers  we  have  employed  during  the  past 
year.  They  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  have  done  noble  service  to  the  town  ;  and  have 
elevated  the  standard  and  quality  of  instruction  to  a  pitch  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
lowered  or  abandoned.  We  recommend  that  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  trial  bo 
retained,  if  possible,  and  that  any  new  teachers  who  may  be  employed  will  stand  simply 
on  their  merits.  We  deprecate  the  idea  of  employing  any  teacher  because  it  is  oon- 
venient,  or  out  of  any  desire  to  accommodate  the  teachers  or  their  friends,  or  on  grounds 
of  sympathy.  The  Committee  should  be  left  absolutely  free  and  uninfluenced,  to  seleel 
the  very  best  they  can  find  anywhere.  When  a  teacher  is  selected  on  any  other  grounds 
than  efficiency  and  usefulness,  a  failure  Is  almost  inevitable.  We  hope  our  citizens  will 
appreciate  our  efforts  to  secure  teachers  whose  morals  are  uiftxceptionable.  Too  llttlo 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point  heretofore.  Many  persons  have  had  charge  of  our 
youth,  whose  influence  on  their  lives  and  thoughts  has  been  baleful  in  the  extremo. 
This  should  never  occur  again,  as  it  counteracts  all  the  good  influences  of  home,  and  is 
contrary  to  law. 

ScHOOL-HovsBS.  .  We  now  have  three  fine  new  houses  arranged  for  two  schools  eaok, 
and  a  new  house  in  the  Frailer  District,  which  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  any  town, 
of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  State,  perhaps.  These,  under  proper  r^ga- 
IfttioMy  m  doing  good  sarrioa,  tad  vtlsrly  diapror*  the  oft-rapsftted  Msartioii  ^iftl  ow 
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Mbolani  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  good  things,  and  woald  won  make  new  houtei 
look  aa  battered  as  the  old. 

School  Books.  Some  of  onr  schools  are  abundantly  supplied  with  books,  and  well 
classified,  while  others  are  exactly  the  opposite.  Vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted 
Dext  year  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  weed  out  all  old  editions  of  those  which 
have  been  revised  and  improved.  Many  teachers  have  done  double  duty,  and  many 
iobolarfl  have  suSercd  untold  loss  by  the  absurd  idea  that  it  b  economy  to  use  old  books 
which  have  been  outgrown  by  older  brothers  and  sisters.  We  refer  particularly  to 
Qreenleaf  8  Arithmetics  Probably  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Common  School  Arithmetic,  which  must  be  all  condensed  into  the  New 
Practical  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  without  fail.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  Practical  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  old  National,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  ghost  of  the  old  book  will  never  arise  to  trouble  our  schools  again.  We  believe  the 
Practical  conp&ins  sufficient  arithmetic  for  any  common  scholar,  and  if  they  wish  for 
Bore  **  discipline"  on  that  subject  let  them  take  a  liberal  dose  of  the  "Intellectual 
Arithmetic.''  One  of  those  over-forward  classes  in  arithmetic,  in  the  Lisbon  Falls  Gram- 
mar School,  made  the  best  display  of  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  by  some 
exercises  from  the  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  witness.  More 
of  this  sort  of  work  in  all  our  scbools  will  soon  teach  our  scholars  to  depend  more  upon 
the  reasoning  process  than  upon  the  answers  in  the  book,  for  the  solution  of  difficult 
pi'oblems.  We  have  uniformly  recommended  our  teachers  to  teach  arithmetic  to  begin- 
ners orally,  and  to  all  by  examples  from  their  own  heads,  believing  the  subject  can  be 
presented  with  much  more  clearness  in  this  manner  than  from  books.  The  cbjeotion  to 
all  Mental  Arithmetics  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller  scholars  and  beginners  think  it 
necessary  to  commit  the  tooTda  of  the  examples  and  thereby  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
and  relation  of  the  numbers  involved. 

Our  Guyot's  Geographies  arc  better  appreciated  as  they  are  better  understood  by  the 
teachers.  We  hear  no  fault  found  with  them  where  the  teachers  use  them  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  author.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  some  highly  instructive 
and  interesting  exercises  by  many  classes  from  them.  Our  Willson's  Headers  are  success- 
ful where  they  are  properly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  scholars.  Great  mischief 
was  done  when  these  Readers  were  introduced,  in  allowing  the  scholars  to  exchange  the 
Progressive  Fifth  for  the  Wilson's  Fifth,  as  this  book  was  never  intended  for  any  grade 
of  schools  below  High  Schools  and  Academies.  When  we  see  a  ten  or  twelve  year  old 
boy  tugging  away  at  this  ponderous  volume,  we  do  not  wonder  that  teachers  occasionally 
denounce  the  books  in  round  terms.  The  trouble  in  this  matter  rests  largely  with  parents 
who  vainly  think  their  'children  arc  as  good  readers  as  others  when  they  get  up  to  the 
same  book,  ^e  know  many  cases  where  parents  have  purchased  higher  books  for  their 
ehildren  without  consulting  the  teacher,  and  even  against  their  advice  and  protest.  It 
li  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  parents  to  suppose  that  teachers  have  any  desire 
to  Icerp  back  their  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  highest  interest  to  advance  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  for  a  teacher  to  recommend  too 
difficult  a  book  fur  a  boy,  as  for  the  boy's  father  to  buy  him  men's  boots  because  he  will 
•ventually  grow  to  them. 

There  is  great  and  unnecessary  diversity  in  the  kinds  and  editions  of  grammars  in  use 
Id  our  schools.  From  this  or  some  other  cause,  grammar  is  almost  a  *  lost  art"  in  many 
tohools.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  dislike  scholars  have  to  this  noble  and  refining  study. 
Something  muiit  be  done  to  popularize  it  immediately.  More  familiarity  with  it  would 
make  it  as  attractive  to  boys  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  arithmetic  now  is. 
It  can  be  taught  orally  better  than  any  other  English  branch.  We  recommend  the 
fanniedlate  adoption  of  the  best  elementary  work  on  grammar  that  can  be  found,  and 
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that  it  be  taught  in  some  maDner  to  every  Boholar  io  town.  -  Oar  forward  olaaaei  would 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  aae  some  more  simple  work  on  the  subject  than  th^ 
now  do. 

WritiDg  and  spelling  have  for  the  first  time  received  something  near  the  attention  thej 
demand.  The  books  used  in  these  exercises  are  of  secondary  consequence.  Praotioe  ia 
everything.  We  have  instructed  the  teacher  to  insist  upon  writing  every  day,  by  every 
scholar  largo  enough  to  grasp  a  pen  or  pencil  with  8u£Bcient  steadiness  to  make  a  Hraighi 
line  The  result  has  been  wonderful,  and  has  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  time  to 
teach  writing  successfully  is  before  scholars  take  studies  «nough  to  tempt  them  to  omU 
persistent  practice. 

We  have  had  classes  in  History,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Book- 
keeping, Elocution,  Latin  and  French,  in  our  schools  during  the  past  year.  History  baa 
received  more  attention  than  ever  before.  We  were  so  happy  to  see  these  studies  intro- 
duced that  we  allowed  scholars  to  select  their  own  text-books,  except  to  advise  occa- 
sionally. 

Botany  should  bo  introduced  immediately,  and  made  as  familiar  as  geography. — 
Chemistry,  as  applied  to  farming,  might  be  profitably  taught  if  we  had  suitable  books 
on  the  subject.     Physiology  is  taking  rank,  as  it  ought,  among  studies  for  youth. 

Music  has  been  cultivated  more  or  less  in  every  school,  and  the  practice  of  opening 
school  with  sieging  should  never  be  allowed  to  die  out.  We  hail  with  delight  tho 
emancipation  of  our  scholars  from  the  old  idea  that  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
eQoogh  to  know.  Let  them  spare  somo  of  the  time  heretofore  devoted  to  puzzling 
questions  in  arithmetic,  and  devote  it  to  these  fascinating  and  refining  studies  in  higher 
English.  ^ 

Regularity  or  Attbndahce.  By  comparing  the  attendance  with  last  year  it  will  be 
teen  that  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Many  of  our  schooli 
show  an  average  of  attendance  only  one  or  two  below  the  whole  number  registered. — 
This  is  due  to  several  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  wore  so  arranged  at 
to  come  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  inducement  to  stay  away.  Another 
potent  cause  is  found  in  the  plan  we  adopted,  to  have  no  schools  on  Saturdays.  It  ia 
customary  in  many  places  to  assign  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  as  play-days. — 
We  thought  the  half-day  sessions  would  be  of  little  account,  and  judged  that  If  the 
loholars  knew  they  were  to  have  all  day  Saturday,  they  would  postpone  all  their  ex- 
lOursions  and  plans  for  work  and  play  to  that  day,  and  conseqiibntly  attend  regularly 
during  the  week.  The  result  has  confirmed  our  judgment,  and  the  measure  seems  to 
have  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  scholars  and  parents. 

Although  the  attendance  has  been  materially  increased,  there  is  yet  a  wide  margin  of 
absences  to  be  filled.  Irregularity  of  attendance  we  consider  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  improvement  of  our  schools.  It  operates  disastrously  in  two  ways — first,  in  loss  to 
the  scholars  absent,  and  then  in  damage  to  all  the  classes  to  which  the  absent  onea 
belong  The  lost  days  are  seldom  made  up  by  after  study,  and  the  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  lessons  are  seldom  supplied.  Thus  the  acholar  goes  blunderingly  along,  retard- 
ing all  the  other  members  of  the  class,  and  damaging  himself  incalculably.  The  moat 
lamentable  fact  in  connection  with  this  matter  is,  that  the  very  class  who  most  need 
iohooling,  are  absent  most  frequently.  We  refer  to  that  class  of  older  boys  who  do  noi 
attend  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  and  whose  privileges  are  all  confined  to  the  winter 
term.  They  feel  themselves  behind  the  other  scholars,  and  false  pride  prompts  them  to 
be  absent  from  every  recitation  which  threatens  to  expose  them.  Our  schools  are 
exceedingly  troubled  by  a  class  of  scholars  whose  mothers  have  innumerable  errands  for 
them  to  do  about  school  time,  and  chorea  for  them  to  do  before  school  is  done,  necessi- 
tating their  ditmiiwal.    Inoredible  at  it  may  aeem,  parents  are  mainly  responsible  Car 
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&•  tardincfli  and  abienoe  of  most  soholara.  We  may  never  expeet  to  realise  the  fall 
Waefitof  the  money  we  appropriate  for  schools,  until  all  this  is  changed,  and  every 
adiirfar  id  in  his  place  every  day.  This  may  seem  impossible,  hut  if  the  Plains  school 
ma  average  forty-seven  out  of  forty-nine  scholars  registered,  we  think  smaller  sohooli 
■aj  be  all  present  every  day. 

IirrxREST  OF  Parkhts.  We  are  rejoiced  to  notice  the  increased  interest  of  parents  in 
onr  schools.  Our  register  shows  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  visits  by  citizens  Many 
examinations  have  been  crowded  with  eager,  earnest,  interested  parents  and  people  al 
large.  This  is  a  healthy  symptom  and  we  hope  it  will  never  abate.  The  scholars  ieel 
the  influence  of  it,  and  feel  that  something  is  expected  of  tbem  in  return  for  the  splendid 
opportunities  they  now  have.  Let  this  interest  increase  until  our  scholars  shall  feel  thai 
the  eye  of  the  public  is  upon  tbem,  and  that  its  groat  heart  is  beating  iu  quick  sympathy 
with  them,  and  that  its  hopes  are  centred  in  thorn. 

Finances.  The  town  voted  a  liberal  amount  for  the  support  of  schools  last  year,  com- 
pwred  with  former  years.  As  our  educational  interests  underlie  and  overtop  all  others, 
this  was  wide  and  proper.  We  have  done  all  we  could  with  the  amount  raised.  We  wera 
•ztremely  anxious  to  hive  the  winter  terms  continue  ten  weeks,  but  found  it  impossible. 
This  was  owing  to  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  we  were  obliged  to  create 
ft  new  school  in  the  Thompson  District.  This  school  cost  as  much  as  any  other  school 
of  its  aize  in  town.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  Lisbon  Falls  schools  also  compelled  us  to 
employ  an  assistant  teacher  there,  which  was  equivalent  to  another  district. 

We  also  made  an  under-estimate  of  the  amount  of  wood  required.  Indeed,  thero 
seems  tu  be  no  regularity  about  this  matter;  some  bouses  consuming  nearly  twice  Ml 
mnoh  as  others  of  the  same  size,  and  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  provide  the 
requisite  amount  in  all  cases.  Another  drawback,  which  we  think  will  not  be  so 
troublesome  another  yoar,  was  in  the  fact  that  we  found  nothing  of  any  account  in  any 
of  the  houses  in  the  shape  of  materials  to  keep  school  with. 

We  have  made  many  repairs  and  improvements  which  will  be  permanent;  and  have 
npplied  everything  required  by  all  the  sohools.  We  have  paid  higher  wages  to  teachen 
on  an  average  than  in  former  years,  but  have  paid  solely  with  reference  to  experienoo, 
'reputation  and  services  rendered.  Some  of  our  schools,  though  not  large  in  numbera, 
require  teachers  of  a  high  order,  who  will  command  the'host  of  pay  anywhere.  Our 
efforts  to  secure  first-class  teachers  have  brought  us  in  competition  with  Lewiston  and 
Anburn,  and  frequently  to  our  discomfiture  by  not  offering  enough. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  have  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  We  think  this  may 
bo  done  by  raiding  a  trifling  amount  in  excess  of  last  year's  appropriation.  The  same 
•inoant  raised  last  year  will  probably  secure  as  much  schooling  as  we  had.  We  see  ne 
reason  for  any  increase  in  expenses — as  the  only  possible  addition  of  a  teacher  will  be  in 
the  Plains  Di^^trict,  and  this  is  doubtful  at  present  The  proposed  new  grado  at  Lisbon 
Falls  will  not  add  any  to  the  present  expense,  as  it  will  do  away  with  an  assistant  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  sohools. 

MisccLLAif  EoiTS.  The  measure  of  consolidating  the  districts  and  giving  each  an  eqnel 
■mount  of  schooling,  has  proved  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  acoomplished 
all  the  results  its  most  ardent  supporters  anticipated.  We  have  received  too  many 
■nsolicited  testimonies  in  its  favor  to  doubt  that  it  has  effected  mtich  good  to  the  publie 
at  large.  We  have  heard  no  complaint  from  the  villages  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  school* 
tog  and  prestige  to  them  in  consequence  of  this  movement.  This  is  remarkable,  and 
Indieates  that  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play  is  not  extinct,  even  in  these  days.  Every 
titixen  should*  feel  proud  of  the  many  notices  in  the  press  of  the  State  in  regard  to  out 
edneational  eothnsiaam  and  liberal  policy  towards  achooli.    We  oooapy  a  plaoe  in  tUi 
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raspeet  far  aboTo  many  towns  of  more  inbabitants  and  higher  TalaAtioo.  We  need  not 
fear  that  the  numerous  compliments  we  have  received  are  the  utterances  of  biased  jadg* 
ments.  We  have  actuallj  merited  all  that  has  been  said  of  us,  and  havo  made  substaa* 
tial,  permanent  progress.  The  committee  have  tried  to  do  their  duty,  and  .have  beea 
generously  supported  by  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  citizens.  Their  mistakes  ha¥» 
been  kindly  overlooked,  and  wherein  they  have  been  successful,  it  has  been  freelj 
aoknowledged.  Wo  have  tried  to  heal  all  differences  and  feuds  inherited  from  the  old 
system  and  bring  about  an  identity  of  interest,  without  which  little  can  be  accomplished. 
A  friendly  feeling  has  been  developed  among  all  the  scholars  in  town.  The  picnic  held 
at  the  close  of  the  spring  terms,  and  the  spelling  contest  in  the  winter,  have  nmde  our 
•flholars  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 

We  have  tried  to  be  generous  and  just  in  our  criticisms  of  teachers  and  schools^  and 
have  told  the  exact  truth  without  fear  or  favor,  so  far  as  we  understand  it.  It  is  not  for 
our  interebt  nor  for  the  best  good  of  schools  to  misrepresent  or  overstate  what  has  been 
•ooomplished  during  the  past  year.  Wo  think  no  school  has  been  an  absolute  failure^ 
though  but  for  the  active  sustaining  interest  of  the  citizens,  some  would  have  been  far 
less  successful  than  they  were.  We  have  not  based  our  opinions  entirely  upon  what  we 
•ould  see  in  visiting  schools,  but  have  made  constant  inquiries  of  scholars,  parents,  and 
all  interested  or  able  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  in  regard  to  school  matters.  Soma 
of  the  information  thus  elicited  has  been  exceedingly  valuable,  and  enabled  us  to  giTB 
Instruction  to  tbo  teachers  which  have  increased  the  efliciency  of  the  schools  materiallj. 
Much  that  we  have  thus  learned  has  been  contradictory  and  useless,  because  not  given 
according  to  facts,  but  to  suit  private  theories  and  opinions.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
those  who  havo  found  mobt  fault  with  schools  and  teachers,"have  taken  no  pains  to 
Inform  themselves  correctly  by  visiting  the  schools  or  conversing  with  the  teachers. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  citizenf 
at  Lisbon  Falls,  who  voluntarily  subscribed  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  give  prob»> 
bly  eight  weeks  additional  schooling  the  present  term,  to  both  grades,  free  to  all  in  the 
district.  These  schools  are  now  progressing;  the  Grammar  school  in  charge  of  Misi 
Hacker,  and  tbo  Primary  in  charge  of  Miss  Ham.  They  are  doing  finely,  as  both 
leaohers  are  tried  and  faithful  servants  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Recapitulation.  The  foregoing  remarks  show  that  of  the  requisites  for  su'^cessfol 
tohools  we  have  good  scholars,  good  teachers,  in  the  main,  with  a  chance  for  better; 
good  books,  if  properly  classified  and  adapted;  good  interest  on  the  part  of  parents; 
good  houses  in  most  of  the  districts,  and  at  certainty  of  good  ones  in  the  others.  What 
we  need  are.  money  enough  and  regularity  of  attendance.  With  these  two  pointi 
■Mured  and  wise  management  of  our  school  affairs,  together  with  unanimity  of  feeling 
en  the  part  of  all  our  citizens,  we  see  no  limit  to  the  excellence  to  which  our  schools 
may  attain.  Money  can  be  voted,  but  regularity  of  attendance  is  a  matter  that  resta 
wholly  with  scholars  and  parents. 

Recommendations.  We  therefore  recommend — 1st,  That  the  town  raise  three  thon- 
and  dollars  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  2d,  That  either  the  Ridge 
•ohool-house  be  moved  and  repaired  and  a  house  of  moderate  cost  be  built  at  or  near  the 
place  designated  in  our  report,  or  that  two  new  houses  be  built,  or  one  large  one,  af 
before  mentioned.  3d,  That  a  room  be  rented  at  Lisbon  Falls,  and  sufficient  furniture 
be  taken  from  the  Primary  School  room  to  accommodate  an  infant  clafs,  until  further 
provided  for.  4tb,  That  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  to  classify  our  school  bo<iks;  that  % 
new  elementary  grammar  be  introduced  and  exchanged  on  the  best  terms  attainable  for 
all  editions  now  in  use;  that  the  study  of  botany,  chemistry  and  freehand  drawing,  be 
enoouraged  as  far  as  possible,  end  that  some  popular  works  on  these  subjects  be  selected 
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bj  the  oommitteo  for  introdaction.  5th,  That  sioji^lDg  by  all  sobolara  be  enoonraged,  so 
fSir  M  is  praotieable,  and  that  some  book  adapted  to  the  wants  of  oar  schools  be  selected 
Wid  reoommendcdy  containing  songs  adapted  to  opening  and  closing  school,  and  to  pnbllo 
ooeadons,  so  that  in  case  of  anj  general  meeting  of  the  scholars,  thoj  maj  all  be  able 
to  «ing  the  same  mosio. 

J.  PfllLBKOOK,  S  t7omiiMtf««. 


DETROIT. 

By  the  report  of  oar  teachers,  the  inspection  of  the  Sapervisor,  and  the  general 
ifiproTal  of  the  parents  in  the  several  school  districts,  concerning  our  public  schooli 
4aring  the  year  now  pist,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a  sucoesifal 
■dhool  year.  Our  teachers,  without  exception,  have  labored  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  improve  and  advance  our  public  schools,  in  defiance  of  the  many  impediments  in 
their  way,  such  us  cold,  uncomfortable,  smoky  school-bouses;  want  of  a  full  supply  of 
books  and  suitable  furniture  for  their  school-rooms,  which,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be 
felt  as  only  teachers  can  feel.  We  present  the  names  of  our  teachers  with  pleasure  as 
Aenting  the  approval  and  commendation  of  those  interested  in  our  public  schools. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  school  work  is  a  noble  work,  and  its 
tafluenoe  moulds  the  character  and  forms  the  habits  in  a  large  measure  of  the  rising 
generation.  To  secure  the  largest  possible  good,  requires  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
sflbeted  by  its  influence.  Teachers  should  bo  faithful  and  eflScient — school  officers 
ehonld  be  vigilant  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties — parents  should  be 
interested  for  their  children  by  making  suitable  provision  for  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectual requirements,  in  the  seasonable  procurement  of  good  school-houses  with  suitable 
apparatus  and  furniture,  with  abundant  text-books  and  those  of  a  proper  kind,  with 
frequent  visits  to  the  school-room  by  way  of  encouragement  both  to  teacher  and  pupils, 
with  a  very  determined  resolution  that  their  children  shall  not  disgrace  their  parentage 
by  becomiog  truants  and  vagrants,  at  least,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  school  dis- 
trict; but  that  on  all  occasions  they  shall  attend  the  schools  while  in  progress  with 
panetuality  and  regularity,  so  that  each  day  of  the  term  some  new  intellectual  light 
•hall  beam  upon  and  illuminate  the  dark  places  of  the  understanding,  "  That  the  waste 
and  solitary  jtlaoo  may  be  glad,"  and  rejoice  in  the  invigorating  influences  which  emanate 
from  pablic  instruction.  8.  P.  WATERHOUSE,  Smpervisor, 


NEWCASTLE. 

In  making  up  this  report,  I  have  endeavored  to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  both  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  Having  entered  upon  tho  duties  imposed  on  mo  as  Supervisor, 
•omewhat  reluctantly,  and  feeling  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  me,  I  have  tried 
to  discharge  every  duty  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

A  eommenJablo  interest  in  study,  and  a  disposition  to  comply  with  all  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  the  teachers,  have  characterized  the  schools  generally. 

A  very  good  cla^s  of  teachers  have  been  employed,  both  for  summer  and  winter 
■Aools.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  derived  great  benefit  from  attending  the  County 
lostitute,  at  which  they  have  gained  much  valuable  knowledge. 

No  serious  distui banco  has  occurred  in  any  school,  and  no  scholar  has  been  expelled 
for  misconduct. 

I  have  examined  and  certificated  twenty  diffisrent  teachers  during  the  year,  most  of 
irtiom  passed  a  very  satisfactory  examioation.  A.  W.  GLIDDEN,  Supervuor, 
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WEST  GARDINER. 

Thus  fellow-oitizens,  70a  have  before  yon,  in  as  concise  form  as  possible,  the  reniltt 
and  stntieUos  of  jour  schools  for  the  past  year.  The  sucoessos  and  fail  arcs  are  now 
apparent.  I  have  endeavored  to  report  the  true  condition  of  each  school.  'Some  may 
differ  from  me  in.  regard  to  the  results  of  certain  schools,  and  to  those  persons  I  would 
Bay  that  my  opinion  has  been  based  upon  personal  observation  and  theirs  upon  hearsay.* 

In  oonclnding  this  report,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  our  sohooli 
and  school -houses.  Too  many  agents  labor  under  the  mistakoned  idea  that  the  cheaper 
they  get  a  teacher  the  better  they  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office.  Bear  in  mind,  Measr*. 
Agents,  that  good  teachers  demand  and  will  obtain  good  pay  and  the  only  assurance  of  a 
profitable  term  is  in  obtaining  **  first  class  teachers/' 

Parents,  would  you  have  better  schools?  Then  manifest  more  interest  in  them.— 
Visit  tbe  schools.  It  will  encourage  the  teacher  and  stimuli te  the  scholars  to  greater 
efforts.  See  that  your  children  are  well  supplied  with  text-books,  and  above  all  see  thai 
they  arc  in  the  school-room  every  day  during  the  term  unless  detained  by  sicknesa.-* 

» 

Remember  that  when  you  allow  them  to  remain  away  from  the  instruction  of  the  school, 
without  sufficient  cause,  you  are  sowing  seeds  in  fertile  places  that  will  germinate,  grow 
and  yield — not  rich  and  promising  fruit — but  thorns.  Then  pledge  yourselves  to  iiw 
crease  the  **  average  attendance"  for  the  year  to  come. 

Too  many  of  our  school-houses  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  poor,  miserable, 
uninviting  structures.  Tbe  school-house  and  all  its  surroundings  should  be  a  model  of 
neatness  and  beauty.     The  results  cannot  bo  over-estimated. 

I  will  not  insult  your  sound  sense  by  further  argument.    Vote  liberally  and  generously 

for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  our  common  schools,  remembering  that  *'  the  deareil 

interest  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  education  of  its  children."    May  the  success  of  tha 

past  year  be  an  incentive  to  renewed  labor  on  the  part  of  parents  and  school  officials,  and 

may  you  not  desist  in  that  labor  till  West  Gardiner  shall  stand  in  the  front  ranks  with 

our  sister  municipal i ties  in  the  cause  of  education. 

E.  C.  STEVENS,  Stq>ervucr, 


MACHIASPORT. 

We  would  again  urge  our  town  officers  to  give  no  orders  to  teachers  until  they  hat« 
filled  and  returned  their  school  register — one  teacher,  Mr.  Colcord,  who  taught  fii 
No.  4,  having  made  no  register  of  his  school. 

Our  schools  demand  our  earnest  attenti<m,  and  parents  do  great  injustice  to  thet^ 
ehildren  by  not  enforcing  better  attendance.  No  means  should  be  left  untried  t» 
awaken  a  stronger  desire  for  education  in  our  children.  Our  school-houses  should  ba 
made  more  attractive,  within  and  without;  and  parents  should  visit  the  schools  more  and 
not  allow  the  children  to  absent  themselves  for  trivial  causes. 

The  plan  so  urgently  recommended  by  Mr.  Johnson,  our  State  Superintendent,  ht 
abolitihing  the  districts,  will,  we  hope,  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  our  Aitiscnai 
Mr.  Johnson  recommends  it  very  confidently  as  far  superior  to  the  present  system;  and 
if  this  be  so,  we  thculd  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  If  it  should  prove  after  a  fair  trial 
unsatisfactory,  we  could  readily  return  to  our  present  system.  Whatever  improvemenfii 
can  be  made  in  our  school  system  should  be  readily  adopted. 

A.  B.  LIBBEY,  Supnintending  Commklttk 
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GREENWOOD. 

Your  Committee  have  foand  the  Bohools  of  the  town,  m  a  general  tbing,  and  things 
partaioing  to  the  edaoation  of  the  jonng,  in  a  very  uofatisfactory  condition. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  the  school-hnvses,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  out  of  repair,  and 
ttmoy  that  are  well  covered  and  warm,  have  very  poor  seats  and  benches,  hard  for  the 
children  to  endure,  and  moat  of  them  are  nn&igbtly  in  appearance.  Only  one  in  town 
haa  a  wood-shed,  and  very  few  have  any  other  decent  out-buildings. 

The  books  in  most  all  tho  schools  are  of  many  kinds,  making  it  hard  for  the  teacher 
to  io  elsssify  the  scholars  that  they  can  get  through  their  lessons  within  the  school  hours. 
For  instance,  we  saw  in  one  school  four  little  children  in  one  primer  class,  and  no  two 
books  alike  ;  also  frequently  throe  kinds  of  grammar,  and  sometimes  four  ;  and  in 
ftrithmetio  two  kinds  commonly,  and  sometimes  three  ;  so  also  with  geography, — 
OomeU's,  Colton  &  Fitch's,  Warren's,  and  sometimes  some  other  kind. 

The  teacbers  have  been,  as  a  general  thing,  let  into  the  schools  in  a  loose  way,  no 
party  really  knowing  whether  they  were  capable  of  teaching  and  governing  properly. 
The  agent  is  often  chosen  .without  regard  to  the  interest  of  education.  Would  yon 
ohoose  a  man  that  has  no  interest  in  education,  no  children,  or  that  pays  very  little  if 
any  tax,  or  that  sees  no  particular  need  of  learning,  to  look  out  for  the  eduontlon  of 
joar  children?  and  then  send  them  to  school  to  sit  on  hard  planks,  ungainly  put 
together,  named  seats,  where  they  must  sit  six  hours  in  a  day  for  eight  or  ten  weeks, 
where  we  could  not  sit  oasy  for  one  evening  to  hear  a  good  smart  lecture.  Do  yon  blame 
Ihe  children  for  dreading  to  go,  or  for  being  late  at  school. 

There  is  no  system  io  this  free  country,  or  in  life,  so  important,  or  in  many  instances 
to  mooh  neglected,  as  our  school  system.  Would  any  of  us  invest  our  hard-earned 
noney  so  loosely — we  almost  said  foolishly — in  any  other  interest  of  life? 

Let  us  look  the  business  over  a  little.  We  have  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  scholars 
in  town,  and  they  draw  from  the  town  and  State  two  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents  each, 
for  direct  schooling,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  town  and  district  to  see 
•ehooled  out  within  the  year.  We  also  clothe  our  children  a  little  extra  for  school, 
which  costs  us  perhaps  in  most  cases  much  more  than  the  above  tax  ;  then  we  board  our 
ehildren  through  the  term,  which  on  the  average,  we  should  not  wish  to  do  for  a  neigh- 
bor for  less  than  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week  ;  then  we  furnish  books  for  the  family, 
which  is  quite  a  tax,  every  father  knows  ;  then  we  board  the  teacher  a  week,  furnish 
oar  part  of  the  wood,  keep  tho  roads  open,  and  many  other  expenses  perhaps,  and  then 
let  the  thing  run  it  itself,  without  any  further  oversight  on  our  part» — none  at  all.  Thii 
is  not  the  way  wo  look  out  for  other  investments  of  the  same  magnitude. 
Let  us  estimate  t^e  average  for  a  family  of  five  : 

Town  and  State  money,  $2.64X5 $13  20 

Extra  school  clothing,  four  dollars  each 20  00 

Board  of  five  scholars,  at  one  dollar  per  week  each,  for  eight  weeks 40  00 

School  books,  one  dollar  each 5  00 

Board  of  teacher,  average 2  00 

Our  part  of  the  wood 80 

ToUl $81  00 

Here  we  have  eighty-one  dollars  for  a  family  of  five  persons.  In  that  proportion  each 
•oholar  costs  us  for  every  school  of  eight  weeks  sixteen  dollars,  and  io  many  districts  wo 
have  two  schools  as  long,  which  would  nearly  double  the  above  amount.  And  again, 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  time  of  the  sixteen-year-old  boy  or  girl,  whose  labor 
we  ao  much  need  to  hold  ns  in  our  often  over-burdened  condition.  Calculate  all  the 
•boT%.  ozpenaeiy  and  we  shall  often  find  il  ooste  nearly  fifty  ddlara  a  year  for  each 
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•cholar  in  our  family  for  eohooling.    Is  there  any  other  interest  of  similar  Importai 
so  poorly  looked  after  ? 

liV'ith  the  furegoing  illustrations,  your  Committee  bog  leave  to  suggest : 

Fimt,  that  you  bring  into  your  school  warrant,  thjs  spring,  the  article,  to  make  sacdk 
repairs  on  the  school-bouse  as  are  needed  to  make  it  comfortable  and  sightly,  eyan 
attractive,  so  that  the  children  or  yourselves  may  not  be  ashamed  to  point  out  your 
BchooKhcuse  to  a  stranger  or  friend,  and  so  that  your  ofifspring  may  hold  the  house  in 
dear  remembrance  amidst  the  cares  and  storms  of  future  years.  New  clapboards  And 
paint ;  build  a  cheap  shed  for  wood,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  from  the  ioolemeney  of  the 
weather  ;  make  out-houscs  respectable  and  convenient  for  your  son  or  daughter.  Paint 
costs  but  little  and  covers  a  multitude  of  defects,  and  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Then 
repair  inside  ;  tear  out  the  low  ceiling  and  lath  up  higher,  and  so  improve  the  air  of  Um 
room  which  your  children  have  to  breathe  over  several  times  during  the  day  ;  make 
comfortable  seats  and  desks,  not  forgetting  the  little  tender  chap  whose  chief  amnae- 
ment  is  to  hitch  from  side  to  side  and  try  to  endure  the  long  weary  hours  of  nothing 
to  do. 

Next  in  order  and  importance  is  the  bocks.  We  want  uniformity  of  text-books,  lo 
that  we  may  have  as  few  classes  as  possible,  and  thereby  give  the  teacher  time,  and  the 
scholars  a  chance  for  healthy  competition.  If  there  is  only  one  or  two  in  a  class,  whai 
is  there  to  stir  up  ambition  ;  nothing  excites  us  more  than  to  try  to  excel  our  neighbor 
in  somewise,  even  us  older  children,  and  much  more  in  our  youth.  We  cannot  divide 
the  school  into  large  healthy  classes  without  a  uniformity  of  books. 

Then,  again,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  slates, — plenty  of  slates  and  pencils  for 
young  and  old, — nothing  amuses  or  teaches  our  little  folks  so  much  as  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  let  the  teacher  teach  them  to  make  characters,  letters,  &q.  Also  see  that  there  is  a 
good  large  blackboard  and  plenty  of  chalk. 

Again,  we  would  suggest  the  importance  of  visits  by  the  "parents  and  friends  in  the 
district.  Go  and  see  how  your  money  is  being  spent.  Let  the  teacher  see  that  yon  are 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  your  children,  and  that  you  expect  some  tangible 
return  fur  all  your  care  and  labor,  and  depend  upon  it,  parents,  you  will  see  pleasing 
and  profitable  results  for  the  oversight  and  interest  taken  in  the  schools.  Children  and 
teachers  buth  very  quickly  feel  the  influence  of  the  visits  of  parenfs  or  Committee  ; 
they  see  that  somebody  cares  for  them,  and  that  something  is  expected  of  them  besidee 
wearing  away  time  in  the  school-room. 

We  would  also  recommend  a  short  vacation  in  long  schools  in  hot  weather.  Alao 
eelect  your  best  men  for  School  Agents  and  School  Committees.  Remember  they  are  the 
most  important  offices  in  town,  whose  influence  will  be  felt  long  after  we  shall  have 
passed  away. 

We  think  we  see  a  growing  interest  in  education  in  some  parts  of  the  town.  God 
speed  the  day  when  our  beautiful  Greenwood  bhall  outstrip  its  surrounding  neighbors  in 
the  march  on  to  wisdom  and  honor. 

A  Word  to  Agents.  Employ  the  very  best  teachers  it  is  possible  to  find.  A  short 
school  and  a  good  one  is  better  than  a  long  poor  one,  and  notify  the  Committee  of  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  your  school.  Don't  say  this  poor  teacher  will  do  well  enough 
for  our  little  poor  backward  school,  for  backward  schools  need  the  best  teachers  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  right  standard.  And  we  trust  the  Committee  will  never  lot  a  teacher 
into  a  school  without  a  thorough  examination  of  moral  excellence  as  well  as  book  learn- 
ing, and  what  is  as  much  to  be  desired— order  on  the  brain. 

A  Word  to  Teachers.  Plan,  when  yon  commence  school,  to  control  it ;  not  so  mnek 
by  fear,  perhaps,  as  by  the  power  of  love, — than  which  no  power  on  earth  if  greater. 
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Trj  to  leftrn  the  disposition  of  your  scholars, — they  require  different  treatment.  If  a 
ehild  is  dall,  spend  more  time  with  him,  and  try  to  interest  him.  Give  short  lessons, 
and  require  perfect  answers.  Never  let  a  scholar  go  by  a  word  in  reading,  without 
knowing  the  meaning,  and  how  to  spell  it.  Let  your  best  scholars  read  once  a  day  io 
United  States  History,  and  question  them  after,  thoroughly.  Let  them  spell  at  least 
ODoe  a  day  in  their  reading  lesson,  and  require  them  to  study  it  over  previous  to  reading, 
If  possible.    Teach  reading  very  slow  and  distinct. 

Teaoh  the  whole  school,  in  *'  committee  of  the  whole,"  at  least  one  moral  lesson  a  day, 
of  five  or  ten  minutes  in  length,  on  the  subject  of  morality,  as  your  own  good  sense  may 
■oggest.  Get  up  a  competition  in  spelling,  as  well  as  in  other  lessons,  among  your 
•ebolars.  This  will  raise  their  ambition,  and  make  the  hours  of  school  pass  swiftly.  Be 
an  earnest  teacher,  not  merely  a  mechanical  one,  ensconced  behind  his  text-book  ;  not 
merely  a  passive  nothing,  hearing  the  recitations  of  another's  acquirements,  but  a  live 
•omething,  imparting  important  knowledge  from  your  own  intelligent  brain,  and  merely 
msing  the  book  as  a  simple  subject  to  work  on.  Let  the  explanations  on  the  blackboard 
prove  to  your  scholars  that  you  can  teach  them  other  than  from  books.  Bring  out 
praotioal  results  from  the  scholar  by  sharp  and  searching  questions,  and  require  him 
to  explain  the  real  essence  of  the  subject  in  his  own  language,  and  not  in  the  language 
of  the  book. 

We  also  wish  to  fay  that  the  County  Supervisor  has  visited  our  schools,  during  the 

jear,  seven  times, — or  seven  schools.     He  has  suggested  many  important  things  to  the 

•ehools,  and  to  your  Committee  ;  and,  together  with  the  Supervisors  in  other  counties, 

by  their  writings  in  reports  and  magazines  and  institutes,  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  our 

State  ;  for  surely  we  must  acknowledge  that  whatever  imparts  light  or  goodness  to  our 

Intellect,  or  quickness  of  perception  to  our  understanding,  and  educates  us  in  the  art  of 

aoquiring  knowledge,  is  doing  a  noble  work. 

WILLARD  HBRRICK  > 

J.  G.  RICH,  \S.  S.  Committte, 

E.  E.  RAND,  S 


MOUNT  VERNON. 

There  are  many  requisitions  for  good  and  profitable  schools, — we  will  natne  a  few. 
First  on  the  list  comes  good  order  and  deportment;  good  behavior  commands  the  com- 
mendation of  all.  Without  good  order  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  have  a  good  school; 
we  must  insist  on  this  or  all  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  Who  does  not  like  to  look  upon 
afohool  where  all  are  quiet,  orderly,  and  in  their  lot  and  place?  To  maintain  good 
order  in  school,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  teacher's  labor.  On  aocount  of  the  diffi- 
enlties  of  maintaining  good  discipline,  many  valuable  teachers  are  driven  from  their 
oeenpation.  Much  may  be  done  by  parents  in  this  direction,  by  commanding  obedienoe 
ftt  home,  and  directing  the  child  the  way  he  should  go,  by  teaching  them  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Give  them  to  understand  that  you  expect  them  to  obey  all  laws 
which  are  right,  just  and  proper,  and  impressing  upon  their  minds  how  much  depends 
npon  good  deportment.  By  observing  these  rules  much  may  be  done  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  a  teacher. 

Punctuality  is  another  principle  that  should  be  practiced.  Let  our  children  be  brought 
■p  to  be  punctual  in  all  their  engagements,  and  when  they  are  old,  they  will  not  depart 
from  it.  If  our  children  make  good  advancement,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  are 
present  when  the  school  commences  and  at  each  recitation.  We  think  our  schools  sus- 
tain a  great  loss  by  many  of  our  scholars  being  tahly  without  a  just  oause.  Much  may 
be  done  in  thlf  direetion,  if  we  all  bear  thlf  in  mind,  and  have  oar  soholars  prompt  and 
tetkM. 
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Diligenod  ii  another  requisition  which  mast  be  observed  in  order  to  mtika  gtttti 
ftdvancciuent.  To  keep  scholars  diligent,  we  need  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  bj 
unfolding  the  beauties,  worth  and  grandeur  of  knowledge  and  soienoe.  Often  a  word 
from  a  parent  to  his  child  will  awaken  leve  and  energy  for  learning.  Tear  committw* 
have  endeavored  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  scholan 
to  be  diligent.  Let  parents  and  all  pursue  this  course,  and  we  shall  see  more  and  greater 
work  done  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

It  takes  many  elements  to  make  up  a  good  and  model  school.  We  have  net  time  to 
speak  of  them  all;  many  of  them  are  things  which  all  intelligent  parents  understand  — 
We  have  bad  many  excellent  schools,  and  many  of  our  teachers  have  been  aboT9 
mediocrity;  a  goodly  portion  have  been  from  our  own  town,  and  we  are  prond  to  saj  m 
have  many  t<;tiohoT8  of  promise,  who  are  destined  to  do  a  nuble  work. 

We  again  call  your  attention  to  the  great  advantages  of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  to 
the  grand  work  yrhich  is  being  done  b^  the  way  of  giving  us  competent  teachers.  Our 
advice  is,  patronize  these  schools  as  far  as  possible  by  the  way  of  sending  our  yoong 
teachers  there. 

The  most  of  our  sohool-honses  are  in  good  repair  and  convenient;  but  there  are  »  few 

marks  of  antiquity  remaining  in  shape  of  old  school-houses,  which  we  hope  soon  to 

removed  and  commodious  buildings  built  in  their  stead. 

SILAS  BURBANK,  ^  c    o  r.^    •« 

UAHIRISON  W.  WEBBER,  J  ^-  ^*  ^'^"»»"««- 


MONTVILLB.     * 

Another  school  year  is  approaching  its  termination,  and  again  it  becomes  the  dotj 
of  your  Supervisor  to  present  to  you  a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  your  schools  for 
the  past  year. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  information  among  us  io 
relation  to  the  subject  of  visiting  the  schools,  somo  in  town  thinking  it  not  speciallj 
stated  in  the  law  that  schools  shall  be  visited.  My  first  action,  therefore,  was  to  ascertain 
the  provisions  of  the  law  upon  this  point.  Among  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Com- 
mittee or  Supervisor,  as  specified  in  the  law,  is  the  following:  ** They  shall  examine 
the  several  schools,  and  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  diwipline  thereof,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein,  for  which  purpose  one  or  more  of  the  Committee 
shall  visU  each  school  at  least  twice  in  summer  and  twice  in  winter,  and  use  their  infla- 
enoe  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  the  youth  in  their  town."*  This  law 
is  upon  our  statute  books  and  no  law-abiding  citizen  would  wish  to  disobey  it;  conse- 
quently  your  schools  have  been  visited,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  as  much  as  baa  been 
deemed  necessary  for  their  good. 

I  next  ascertained  if  it  was  a  practice  in  certain  towns  of  the  State  to  instruct  school 

officers  not  to  visit  the  schools.     I  accordingly  addressed  the  following  note  to  N.  A. 

Luce,  Esq.,  Supervisor  of  Waldo  county: 

Montville,  March  21,  1871. 

N.  A.  Luck,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:     Will  you  please  inform  me  if  it  is  a  practice  in  aoj 

towns  of  this  State  to  instruct  a  Committee  or  Supervisor  of  Sehools,  at  their  election  to 

office,  not  to  visit  the  schools  in  town  unless  called  upon,  and  ia  such  action  in  com^^ 

anoe  with  statute  law  ?  Yours  truly, 

H.  M.  Howard,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Montyille. 
I  received  the  following  answer: 

Mr.  Howard — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  would  thj,  that  I  have 
known  of  one  or  two  oaaes  where  towni  have  instructed  Committees  not  to  yisit  seboolt, 
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Imt  that  action  is  not  binding  upon  Committees  or  the  Supervisor,  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  shall  visit  them.  Visitation  of  tho  schools  is  ono  of  the  duties  they  are 
•worn  to  perform.  More  than  thid,  I  have  known  of  one  case  where  a  Supervisor,  when 
iBitmoted  by  vote  ol  the  town  not  to  visit,  did  visit,  and  recovered  his  pay. 

Tours  truly,  N.  A.  Lues. 

This  correspondence  established  the  fact  that  such  a  practice  does  not  prevail  to  any 
aztent. 

These  two  points  being  settled,  I  felt  prepared  to  enter  upon  tho  work  of  tho  year. — 
In  tho  examination  of  teachers,  I  have  done  what  I  believed  to  be  right,  having  no 
favorites  to  please  and  no  enemies  to  punish.  I  cannot  say  that  I  enjoy  being  Supervisor 
to  a&y  great  extent,  I  very  much  prefer  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Committee  as  I  have  for  a 
naniber  of  years  past;  and  during  the  last  year  I  have  greatly  missed  the  valuable  aid 
and  genial  company, — the  sage  advice  and  solid  counsels  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  have  heretofore  associated  on  the  Committee, — also  some  one  to  help  bear  the  burdens 
and  share  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  position.  I  once  read  of  a  certain  l»wyer 
who,  in  making  out  his  bill  for  services  rendered,  had  the  following  item:  **  To  lying 
awake  one  night  and  thinking  of  your  case  two  hours,  $5.00."  I  will  only  say,  gentle- 
men,  that  had  my  bill  been  made  out  on  this  principle,  your  taxes  would  have  been 
rery  sensibly  increased. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  schools  during  tho  past  year  have  been  very  success- 
ful, a  great  amount  of  honest  labor  has  been  ^one  by  the  teachers;  our  scholars  have 
been  studious  and  attentive,  no  case  calllug  fur  tho  interference  of  the  Supervisor  has 
occurred,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  pro- 
gressive year:*,  educationally,  that  I  have  ever  known  in  toWn  The  several  district 
agents  have  generally  made  excellent  selections  in  getting  teachers  fur  tho  several 
eehools,  and  have  performed  their  duties  in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner,  giving 
generally  much  better  satisfaction  to  the  people  than  last  year,  when  the  Committee 
hired  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  this  subject  of  who  shall  engage  the  teachers,  my 
opinion  is  very  decided  in  favor  of  districts  selecting  their  own  teachers;  by  so  doing, 
ibey  feel  a.  greater  responsibility  than  they  do  when  teachers  are  selected  by  Commit- 
tees, and  if  improper  teachers  are  selected,  the  Committee  or  Supervisor  after  all  have 
power  to  decide  the  question  as  to  who  fhall  teach;  the  only  difficulty  being  that  when 
agents  do  not  select  a  high  grade  of  teachers  and  Supervisors  demand  such,  agents  are 
sometimes  put  to  no  little  trouble  to  procure  suitable  instructors. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  groat  importance  of  upholding  our 
system  of  common  schools,— of  keeping  our  hearts  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  anxiety 
and  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  And  lotus  not  lose  sight  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
they  rest — Virtue.  I  often  hear  fathers  and  mothers  say,  **I  want  to  give  my  children 
an  education;"  this  is  well  and  right.  But  do  wo  realize  all  that  is  comprehended  in 
the  term  education?  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  which  admits  of  no  variation,  that 
tmth,  honesty,  correct  morals,  temperance,  and  all  these  virtues,  should  be  the  founda- 
tion of  education,  and  any  system  which  puts  these  in  the  background  is  false  and 
pernicious.  A  man  may  be  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  may  have  all  the  knowledge 
posi^ible  to  be  possessed,  and  still  bo  a  curse  to  the  world,  simply  because  lacking  in 
these  higher  virtues.  And  looking  over  the  world  we  can  but  conclude  that  learned 
roguery  is  playing  some  sharp  games, — that  sin  and  corruption  is  with  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned, — that  corruption  in  high  official  positions  flaants  its  banners  in 
tho  eyes  of  the  world  and  too  often  gets  off  unpunished. 

Now  it  is  only  by  diffusing  true  education  founded  on  principles  of  virtue  and  Intel- 
ligenoe  among  the  people,  that  these  evils  can  be.  combated;  only  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  trnth  iu  the  yoathfal  mind  can  we  ezpeot  to  secoro  honest  men  and  women.    What  a 
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respoDsibiltty  rests  apon  as,  mj  fcHow-teachon— do  wo  realize  it?  Are  we  doings al 
we  can  as  faithful  laborers  in  the  field  of  universal  education  ?  In  these  years  that  haft 
rolled  away  since  I  have  had  official  care  for  the  youth  of  oar  town,  how  my  heart  lui 
rejoiced  to  see  our  young  people,  so  many  of  them,  step  forth  from  our  common  schook 
into  the  great  world,  true  honest  men  and  women — how  sad  I  have  felt  when  they  faSUd 
in  being  all  this. 

And  now  how  much  is  devolving  npon  us  in  the  care  of  thene  youth  ?  The  PsalmlM 
says,  *'  Lo!  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord;"  and  how  shall  we  best  care  for  thii 
heritage, — how  shall  we  lead  them  through  the  slippery  paths  cf  youth,  implanting 
correct  principles  as  we  go,  instilling  these  higher  virtaes,  and  preparing  them  to  step 
out  into  the  world  men  and  women  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  My  friends,*  this 
is  the  work  of  the  common  school,  its  highest  and  holiest  mission,  nut  fnlly  undorstood  as 
yet,  to  fit  these  children  morally,  intellectually  and  physically,  to  be  men  and  woaiaii4 
How  great  is  the  field,  how  boundless  the  view,  how  vast  the  respoosibility! 

**  The  world  wants  men,  large-hearted  manly  men; 

Men  who  shall  join  its  choras  and  prolong 

The  psalm  of  labor  and  the  p«alm  of  love. 

The  times  want  scholars — scholars  who  shall  shape 

The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubioas  years. 

And  land  the  ark  that  bears  our  country's  good 

Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 

The  age  wants  heroes — heroes  who  shall  dare 

To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth; 

To  clutch  the  monster,  Error,  by  the  throat; 

To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat, — 

To  blot  the  era  of  oppression  out 

And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in." 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  cast  no  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  true  progression  In 
the  canse  of  the  common  school;  but  be  earnest,  be  active,  be  sincere  in  your  endeavon 
to  care  for  these  dear  children, — this  precious  heritage  Ood  has  committed  to  our  oarei 
l)etter  than  houses  and  lands— better  than  bonds,  mortgages,  and  ten  per  cent.,  is  this 
heritage,  these  children.  And  if  I  shall  never  address  you  again  on  this  subject,  belieiv 
me  when  I  say  that  I  have  loved  year  children  and  have  had  them  in  my  heart,  prayiof 
that  God  would  bless  them  and  make  them  good  men  and  women. 

H.  M.  HOWARD,  Svperviaor. 


•  8MITHFIBLD. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  the  common  schools  of 
this  town  have  been  as  yoa  readily  see  by  oar  several  reports  of  the  same,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  more  snccessful  the  past  year,  than  they  have  for  a  nurobtr  of  years  previoas  ; 
although  they  have  not  attained  so  near  to  perfection,  as  we  are  in  hopes  that  they  may 
in  a  few  years  more,  under  strict  supervision,  and  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers. 
In  regard  to  the  many  duties  of  our  public  school  teachers,  in  part  we  would  say,  thai 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  lessons  of  the  text-book  shine  before  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  ;  by  making  every  page  luminous  with  apt,  clear  and  lucid  illustrations,  and  to 
make  their  pupils  interested  in  the  same.  Although  no  teacher  can  successfully  teaeb 
his  pupils,  that  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  his  own  mind,  unless  his  acquaintanos 
with  the  various  branches  taught,  is  such  that  a  text-book  would  be  an  unneoessary  aid 
to  ^ide  him  in  oondnoting  a  rtoitation.    Fortharmore,  all  teaehers  shoald  ramambar 
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that  the  Bobool-room  is  their  proper  field  for  aotion,  and  not  a  place  in  which  to  spend  a 
faw  months  to  obtain  the  neceeeary  means  to  pass  them  to  another  profession.  Also,  they 
ahoold  delight  rather  to  see  the  mental  powers  of  their  pnpils  expanding  and  becoming 
BOtive,  than  to  see  the  close  of  each  day  or  the  termination  of  a  school  term.  And  we 
would  say  to  the  parents  of  the  several  school  districts  in  this  town,  that  the  success  of 
the  common  schools  of  said  respective  districts  depends  very  much  upon  you.  For  your 
eo-operation  with  the  teachers  is  indispensable  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  part 
beneficially.  You  should  visit  your  schools  as  often  as  twico  during  ei^h  term,  and 
•peak  words  of  counsel  and  encuuragemet  to  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  You  should 
iiympathise  with  the  good  teacher  in  all  of  his  trials,  as  well  as  in  his  endeavors  to  raise 
ovr  common  schools  to  a  more  elevated  standard.  Also,  you  should  see  that  your  cbil- 
drea  are  constant  in  their  attendance  ;  for  regularity  on  the  part  of  your  scholars  serves ' 
to  sustain  a  successful  interest  on  the  part  of  the  toachor  and  his  pupils. 

Furthermore,  before  closing  our  report  we  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  great 
Importance  of  selecting  those  men  for  school  agents  whom  you  know  to  be  interested  in 
your  schools  ;  men  who  have  scholars,  and  are  anxious  about  their  intellectual  welfare, 
and  who  will  improve  the  first  9pportunity  to  go  and  employ  some  known  competent 
teacher ;  for  a  short  term  under  the  instruction  of  a  faithful,  thorough  and  devoted 
teacher  is  far  more  profitable  than  a  long  school  kept  by  an  incompetent  teacher  ;  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  monoy  is  uselessly  expended,  and  the  scholars  contract  bad  habits 
which  sometimes  take  much  care  and  labor  to  remove. 

In  conclasiun,  we  would  say  that  the  State  of  Maine  boasts,  that  her  staple  product  is 
Uen  and  WSmen.     No  State  sends  forth  more  instructors  of  youth,  merchants,  ship- 
masters, mechanics  and  professional  men,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  sister-hood  of 
States,  than  the  State  of  Maine.    They  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  from  Madawaska  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  wherever  found  they  occupy 
stations  in  the  community  as  high  as  the  highest.     Although  in  our  cold  northern  olima 
we  cannot  produce  the  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  of  the  south ;  furthermore,  our  rugged  hills 
cannot  bold  competition  with  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  culture  of  wheat  and 
oorn  for  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  but  our  invigorating  air,— our  varied  scenery  of  field . 
and  forest,  mountain  and  valley,  sea-shore  and  inland  lakes— our. religious  privileges. 
Sabbath  sohools,'and  New  England  homes  and  firesides — aided  by  our  free  schools,  open 
to  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  train  up  men  and  women  fitted  to  adorn  every  station,  to  • 
direct  in  every  enterprise,  to  surmount  difficulties,  to  face  danger,  and  to  conquer  and . 
achieve  success  where  others  ignominiously  fail 

Therefore,  let  us  accept  our  duty  without  a  murmur.     Be  our  soil  barren,  our  hills  > 
ragged,  and  our  climate  inhospitable,  let  us  redouble  our  efforts  to  train  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  youth,  and  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  improve  our  free  common  schools,  as  they, 
are  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  efficient  instrumentalities  for  promoting  and  perfecting 
tha  work  which  Providence  has  assigned  us  ;  looking  for  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  ~ 
all  interested  in  the  sincere  and  earnest  endeavors  which  we  may  put  forth. 


H.  C.  DECKER, 

BENJ.  D.  B0WDEN,^5.  .S.  CommkiM, 

A.  M.  ROWS, 


Is,  S, 
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UNITY. 

Although  our  schools  for  tho  past  year  hare  probablj  been  folly  up  to  their  usual  staod- 
ard»  it  is  a  fact  that  thoy,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  all  that  we  ooold  wish,  nor  all  thai 
wo  migljit  reasonably  expect  under  somewhat  different  circumstances.  The  fault  is  not 
altogether  in  teachers,  school  offioers,^  parents  or  scholars ;  but  reet^  to  some  extoot 
upon  all. 

Some  of  oor  school-houses  are  totally  unfit  for  occupancy  by  anything  but  swine,  and 
in  cold  wcaAer,  even  they  could  hardly  be  kept  comfortable  without  improved  facilities 
fur  heating. 

In  no  district  in  town  have  I  met  with  globes,  outline  maps,  (  or  other  wall  mapa, )  or» 
in  short  any  of  the  school-room  accessories  so  essential  to  thorough  instruction.  lam 
aware  that  in  recommendiDg  the  purchase  of  such  things  by  the  town  or  districts,  I  maj 
be  n|^t  with  the  objection  so  often  raised  by  many,  that  **  they  and  their  parents  nevBr 
hod  any  such  aids  and  got  along  very  well/'  True,  and  no  less  true,  perhaps,  that  thej 
and  their  parents  lighted  their  rooms  with  tallow  candles,  but  does  thj^t  prevent  their 
appreciating  a  better  illuminating  agent? 

Again,  your  schools  have  not  had  that  thorough  und  careful  supervision  they  should 
have  had.  This  has  been  in  part  owing  to  my  inability  to  give  it,  and  partly  to  the 
remissness  of  district  agents.  Not  one  agent  in  three  has  given  any  notice  of  eommenee- 
ment  of  terms  of  school,  and  not  one  in  five  of  the  length  or  close  of  terms. 

Instruction  has  been  given  almost  every  teacher  to  try  every  means  to  induce  parents 
to  visit  their  schools.  How  many  of  you  have  done  so?  You  allow  teachers,  many  of 
them  strangers  to  you,  to  take  charge  of  tho  education  and  morals  of  your  children,  and 
nothing  short  of  absolute  forco  can  induce  you  to  visit  them,  to  encourage  both  children 
and  teacher, by  your  occasional  presence,  or  to  observe  with  your  own  eyes  whether  your 
teachers  are  doing  well  or  ill. 

Parent? ,  if  you  will  take  personal  active  interest  in  your  children's  eduoatioo,  visit 
your  schools  frequently  and  lend  your  aid  and  encouragement  in  making  schools  useful, 
interesting  and  pleasant — in  short  manifest  that  same  interest,  active  interest,  you  would 
in  any  minor  matter  where  mere  dollars  and  cents  were  concerned,  you  can  add  fifty 
per  cent,  to  the  value  of  our  schools-  Some  of  the  parents  in  every  district,  (and  the 
more  the  better,)  should  visit  the  school -room  every  week,  and  every  day  if  pwnble.  If 
this  were  done,  trouble  would  seldom  occur  in  our  schools  Children  would  take  fiar 
more  interest  in  their  studies,  and  incompetent  or  lazy  teachers  bo  at  once  quietly  dis- 
charged. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers  suflSeient  care  is  not  exercised.  It  is  not  eeonomy  to 
employ  a  poor,  or  even  a  medium  teacher  because  he  may  be  procured  for  low  Wftges. 
Nor  yet  to  employ  one  you  know  nothing  of,  and  who  comes  without  reoommendatioils. 
The  only  way  to  secure  good  schools,  is  to  pay  good  wages  to  teachers  of  known  ability 
and  will  to  earn  good  wages. 

But  few  persons  of  education  have  talent  and  taot  to  render  them  good  teaobefs ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  one's  ability  as  a  teacher  can  only  be  learned  by  trial.  A  simide 
exmHtnation^  be  it  ever  so  careful,  can  show  but  little  more  than  the  educational  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant.  His  executive  ability  is  only  shown  by  his  practice.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  advise  the  employment  of  teachers  of  known  ability  as  far  as  is 

practicable. 

J.  T.  MAIN,  Supawor. 
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MINOT. 

In  reviewing  the  schools  of  the  past  year  and  oomparing  the  result  with  the  resnltfrof 
other  years,  we  may  feel  very  well  satisfied  in  oar  own  minds;  bat  when  we  come  to 
take  into  consideration  the  advanoement  that  might  hare  been  made  had  all  pat  their 
**  sfaoalder  to  the  wheel"  and  lifted,  it  would  be  nothing  strange  if  we  should  find  our 
aatif faction  somewhat  diminished.  The  past  can  never  be  recalled,  but  we  can  make 
amends  in  the  future. 

We  want  and  most  have  wide-awake,  energetic,  practical  young  men  and  women  for 
ieaAhers,  observing  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  proper  place  as  learners,  bat -not  . 
in  the  position  of  educators.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  soch  a  class  of  teachers  will 
need  a  snstaining  influence  outside  of  the  school-room  in  order  to  make  the  best  returns 
for  the  time  spent  and  the  money  invested.  What  shall  that  sustaining  influence  be  7 
I  answer  most  emphatically  the  co-operation  of  wide-awake,  energetic  parents,  inter- 
eeted  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  children;  and  in  the  subject  of  education  every 
parent  should  be  interested  and  wide-awake,  casting  their  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion on  all  occasions. 

Parents,  in  connection  with  otir  common  schools,  you  qpcupy  the  most  responsible 
positioQ  of  any  one.  In  you  your  children  trust,  your  words  they  respect,  your  acts 
they  imitate  and  approve.  It  is  not  necessary  then  for  me  to  tell  you  how  great  your 
influence  is  in  our  schools  or  how  important  the  manner  in  which  you  exert  it.  Give 
your  teachers  to  understand  that  you  are  co-laborers  with  them  in  all  jast  requirements, 
and  let  your  children  know  that  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  their  studies,  and  that 
the  teacher's  law  is  your  law,  and  I  dare  say  even  in  this  orderly  town  yon  will  see  a 
wonderful  change  for  the  better  in  the  character  of  your  schools.  In  my  opinion,  parents 
should  consider  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  visit  their  schools  and  iuHpeet  for 
themselves.  There  is  bat  one  true  and  faithful  supervision  uf  schools,  and  that  when 
the  schools  are  supervised  by  the  parents. 

What  would  be  thonght  of  n  merchant  who  employed  a  clerk  and  sent  him  to  his  store 
and  never  looked  in  upon  him  at  all  and  only  sent  an  agent  to  visit  him  a  few  moments 
twiee  or  three  times  a  year?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who  hired  a  man  and 
Mut  him  into  the  field  to  labor  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  him  for  months?  When 
such  a  merchant  became  bankrupt,  and  such  a  farmer  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house,  the 
food  people  would  soberly  remark,  "  good  enough  for  him,  he  might  have  known  it." — 
In  this  manner  we  treat  oar  public  schools, — the  people's  colleges, — the  dearest  interest 
of  our  children, — the  backbone  of  republican  institutions, — the  great  luminary  which 
y«t  to  civilian  and  enlighten  the  world.  And  with  all  this  apathy  on  our  part,  we 
gmmhle  and  growl  at  the  Committee  or  Supervisor,  because  our  school  has  been  good 
for  nothing  this  term.  What  have  we  done  to  make  it  otherwise  than  good  for  nothing? 
Have  we  visited  it?— oh,  no.  Have  we  ever  called  on  the  teacher  or  had  a  friendly 
ehat  with  him  about  the  wants  of  our  children  ?  Do  we  know  anything  about  the  school 
•xeapt  what  we  have  heard  from  Madam  Rumor?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  in  all  our 
fbult-fioding  that  we  have  been  talking  about  something  we  know  nothing  about? 

This  is  altogether  too  near  the  condition  of  our  public  schools  in  Minot  as  well  as 
other  towns.  Yet  I  presume  there  is  not  a  parent  in  town  that  is  not  willing  and 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  a  first-lass  school  in  every  respect  Still,  they  seem 
loth  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction — a  step  that  would  cost  no  money  and 
but  very  little  time.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  teaching  and  supervising  schools, 
those  schools  in  which  the  parents  have  taken  the-  most  interest  and  visited  most 
firequeatty,  have  most  invariably  ranked  the  highest  in  deportment  and  seholarship. 

The  school -houses  in  Minot  are  good  with  one  exception.  The  one  In  the  Hersej  Hill 
district  is  not  a  fair  apology  for  a  houae;  and,  in  n^y  opinion,  it  is  high  timo  for  the 
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citiiens  Id  that  dUtriot  to  tako  some  action  ia  regard  to  this  matter,  either  proTida  a 
eomfortable  aod  oonvenieDt  house  or  anite  with  some  other  distriot  or  distriots. 

The  oitiseos  of  Meohanio  Fails  are  providing  for  the  intolleotual  wants  of  the  sohoUua 
in  that  village  and  vioinity  in  a  laudable  manner  They  have  under  way  a  fine  edifiee 
designed  for  a  high  school  building  which  is  an  hopor  to  the  people  and  an  ornament  to 
the  place.  When  this  house  is  completed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regrade  the  schoola  in 
this  district,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulatioos  to  secure  and  sustain  first-olan 
schools  in  every  department. 

I  recommened  for  the  consideration  of  mj  fellow-citizens  the  expediency  of  introducing 
into  our  public  schools  more  generally  the  following  studies:  Chemistry,  physiology , 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  as  often  as  possible. 

A  word  in  regard  to  teachers  and  I  am  done.  For  the  past  year  we  have  employed  in 
town  sixteen  different  teachers;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  eight  good  skilful  practical 
teachers  would  have  performed  the  whole  amount  of  labor  and  given  better  satisfaotion 
generally.  In  the  small  districts  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  money  to  secure  the  servicea 
of  a  first-class  teacher  for  six  weeks  in  a  year;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant  that  the  children  in  small  schools  should  be  well  educated  as  those  in  large  schools. 
In  order  to  remedy  the  evil  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  parents  will  be  obliged 
to  draw  from  their  own  pockets  the  necessary  funds,  or  adopt  some  different  plan  for  the 
employment  of  teachers.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
few  good  teachers  and  keep  them  engaged  the  year  round  if  necessary. 

Having  spoken  freely  upon  various  topics,  I  now  commend  the  whole  subject  to  yoar 

careful  consideration,  trusting  that  your  increasing  interest  will  prompt  yon  to  aid  in 

raising   the  standard  of  our  public  schools  not  only  intellectnally  but  moraUy  and 

physically. 

ELLIOT  KING,  Superviwr. 
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In  reviewing  the  report  of  oar  schools,  you  will  observe  that  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
we  have  had  the  best  schools  that  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  ;  although  there 
have  been  some  partial  failures,  yet,  no  district  has  been  without  one  good  school  daring 
the  year,  and  most  have  had  No.  1  schools  through  the  year. 

We,  as  a  Committee,  have  tried  to' do  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  wherever 
we  have  failed,  we  are  willing  you  should  attribute  it  to  our  poor  judgment.  We  have 
been  highly  censured  on  the  one  hand  for  giving  certificates  to  some  teachers,  while  on 
the  other  hand  for  withholding  from  those  we  knew  were  not  qualified.  *In  reply  to  this, 
we  have  but  one  thing  to  say,  and  we  want  all  to  hear.  We  will  not  again  certify  a 
teacher  for  a  primary  school  even  that  has  not  a  fair  common  school  education.  There 
is  a  class  of  young  teachers  that  get  into  the  school-room  in  very  much  such  a  manner 
as  some  expect  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  do  say,  that  a  person  who  is  old 
enough  to  teach,  and  has  not  had  ambition  enough  to  get  the  required  ednoation 
with  the  present  advantages  of  scholars,  has  not  ambition  and  force  enough  to  teaoh  the 
smaller  scholars.  And  again,  such  a  teacher  does  not  know  when  she  speaks  or  npo- 
nonnces  correctly  herself ;  does  not  understand  how  to  criticise  when  a  scholar  speaks  or 
pronounces  incorrectly  ;  therefore,  we  say  to  agents,  hereafter  when  you  send  teaohera 
of  the  class  just  mentioned,  we  will  reject  them.  There  are  some  parents  that  are  trying 
to  get  chances  for  their  daughters  to  teach  some  back  school,  thinking  they  knew  enough 
to  teach  one  that  does  not  require  much  grammar  ;  but  we  think  it  is  time  that  people 
understand  that  learning  is  not  measured  by  the  distance  from  the  post  oiBoe,  or  the 
shore.  Our  back  schools  have  been  making  great  improyement,  and  we  are  bound  they 
shall  have  good  taaefaers,  if  they  ean  be  found. 
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A  liw  SvoGBsnoHB.  First,  Every  district  should  take  a  Tote,  and  bave  it  recorded, 
that  tv9Tj  sebolar  most  have  at  least  two  stadiea  besides  readfog  and  spelling.  Tbe 
object  of  this  is  to  give  those  scholars  that  have  too  maoh  spare  time  something  to  do. — 
Upon  eiaminiDg  the  schools,  we  find  too  many  scholars,  especially  young  men,  thai 
eanry  nothing  into  the  school-room  but  an  arithmetic  and  slate,  and  spend  their  six 
hours  Now,  if  those  scholars  had  some  other  study,  they  would  accomplish  more  in 
their  arithmetic  than  they  now  do,  beside  getting  useful  knowledge  in  some  other  branch. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  held  to  one  topic  for  six  hours  a  day  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  a  pupil  that  tries  it  soon  sinks  into  idleness,  and  wastes  bis  time  altogether, 
.and  probably  goes  home  saying  the  tcAcher  is  to  blame  that  he  is  not  more  interested  ; 
for  you  will  always  find  such  ones  are  imong  those  that  do  not  test  their  own  abilities 
Tory  hard,  for  fear  they  may  learn  something  that  they  will  never  use,  so  if  a  hard 
problem  is  worked  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  the  teacher,  and  if  tbe  teacher  is  not  ready 
to  come  at  his  beck,  then  look  out  for  coming  reports  outside  vf  the  school,  and  even 
some  of  our  parents  will  join  in  the  whine  that  teachers  don't  do  their  duty.  One  of  the 
wonders  under  the  sun,  found  among  mep,  yea,  among  women  also,  is  all  know  how  to 
teach  tohoel. 

One  more  point  In  some  of  the  schools  there  are  scholars  that  have  an  unnatural 
development  in  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  cranium,  called  self-esteem.  They  are  a  wonder 
to  themselves  in  the  point  of  wisdom,  more  so  than  to  others.  They  feel  it  their  duty  to 
examine  the  teacher  as  soon  as  possible,  by  turning  to  any  part  of  the  book  for  them  to 
do  questions  for  them  ;  no  matter  what  exercise  the  teacher  may  have  on  hand,  they 
fsel  that  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to  drop  all  at  their  call  of  attention  ;  and  if  he  does 
not,  his  reputation  is  gone,  and  bis  doom  sealed.  We  hope  such-  scholars  will  find  a 
teacher  soon,  that  will  apply  a  poultice  and  draw  tbeir  self-esteem  into  a  little  common 
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In  concluding  this  report,  we  would  congratulate  our  town's  people  upon  the  general 
and  almost  universal  success  of  their  schools  during  the  past  year.  We  venture  to 
amert  that  there  can  seldom  be  truly  written  a  fairer  and  cleaner  record  than  tbe  fore- 
going *'  story  of  the  schools:"  Examination  days  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  schools 
and  invitations  extended  to  parents  and  others  to  be  present.  Most  of  these  public 
examinations  have  been  well  attended  by  interested  visitors  We  believe  that  these 
visits  to  schools  are  productive  of  much  good  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and 
bope  that  they  will  be  continued  each  year.  Our  reasons  for  tbem  and  arguments  in 
their  favur  have  been  often  urged  in  previous  reports,  and  need  not  be  reiterated  here. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  patrons,  have  worked  together  in  unity  of  purpose,  harmony  of 
interest,  and  eamestnes?  of  effort.  Co-operation  has  been  the  watohword  This,  more 
than  everything  else,  has  made  our  schools  what  they  justly  are,  an  honor  to  our  town, 
our  pride  and  boast  at  home  and  abroad. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  conducted  by  County  Supervisors,  have  been  held  in  this  town, 
for  the  past  two  yeari!,  and  have  been  well  attended  by  tbe  teachers  of  our  summer  and 
winter  schools.  The  instructions  and  advice  given  in  the  lectures  at  these  Institutes, 
and  the  hints  and  suggestions  there  thrown  out,  have  been  treasured  up  and  pat  in 
practice  by  many  of  our  teaohers,  and  the  result  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in 
the  eondnot  of  their  schools.  We  unhesitatingly  and  positively  prononnee  in  favor  of 
the  Coanty  Saperviaor  ^ftom. 


llg  OOMHON  fiCHOOIfi. 

Nn  new  sobool-hooaes  have  been  bnilt  in  tomi  daring  the  pMt  jenr.  The  inbftbiteali 
of  Distriet  No.  8  did  propose  to  tesr  down  and  build  anew»  and  thoM  of  Diitriet  No  4 
ooBtemplated  makini:  (borongb  and  somewhat  ezpensiTO  repairs.  Meetings  were  held 
in  both  these  districts,  and  votes  were  passed  to  oarry  into  effeot  these  designs.  But, 
alas  !  for  human  intentions,  the  people  of  these  loealities,  like  nearly  all  the  rest  of  ua, 
fell  among  grasshoppers,  and  being  despoiled  of  t^eir  crops,  were  obliged  to  expend  their 
surplus  funds,  like  Jacob  and  his  sons  of  old,  for  **  sacks  of  eom  from  Egypt."  In 
oonseqnenoo,  by  way  of  retrenchment,  the  expenses  of  repairs  in  No  4  were  eonsider^ 
ably  curtailed,  and  the  denisens  of  No.  8  were  fain  to  be  oontent  with  partitioning  off 
and  making  as  comfortable  as  they  could  a  portion  of  their  original  school-room. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  behalf  of  those  much  abused  persons — ^the  school 
agents.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  school  agents  of  this  town  have  had  at  heart  tha 
intercfits  of  their  respective  districts,  and  have  aimed  tu  promote  the  prosperity  of  tha 
schools  therein,  by  emplbying  good  teachers,  rather  than  cheap  ones.  The  office  of  dii-> 
triot  agent  is  no  sinecure  He  is  scarcely  electa,  we  he  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  appli- 
oationa  from  would-be  teachers  or  their  friends.  Bach  persistent  applicant  expeeta  as 
affirmative  answer,  and  whoever  may  be  hired,  the  unfortunate  agent  runs  the  risk  of 
getting  the  ill-will  of  all  the  rest.  If  the  persecuted  man  dare  not  **  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,"  and  act  solely  upon  his  own  judgment  in  selecting  a  candidate,  Uien.  for- 
sooth, he  must  call  a  school -meeting,  or  perchance,  ^  go  on  a  mission  "  to  the  several 
homes,  to  lekm  **  the  minds  of  the  district." 

And  here  again  the  agent  finds 
That  **  many  men  have  many  minds  ;" 
And,  on  a  fruitless  errand  scut, 
Returns  no  wiser  than  he  went. 

More  and  more  bothered  and  perplexed  grows  the  wretched  agent,  until,  in  his  mid- 
night dreams  and  in  his  waking  visions,  he  seems  to  see  phalanxes  of  phantom  peda- 
gogues and  equadruns  of  spectral  school-ma'ams  charging  down  upon  bim,  all  clamoring 
fur  their  claims  to  be  considered.  Even  when,  having  at  last  concluded  nn  engagement, 
he  fondly  deems  his  long  agony  over,  and  begins  tu  breathe  freely  once  more,  sometimes 
the  hired  teacher,  for  some  reason,  disappoints  him,  and  his  trials  and  tribulations 
commence  anew. 

When  we  hear  it  argued  that,  in  addition  to  their  present  duties,  the  task  of  employ- 
ing teachers  should  be  imposed  upon  the  school  committee,  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  firom 
being  set  afloat  on  such  a  sea  of  troubles.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 
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From  these  remarks,  it  will  appear  that  the  schools  of  the  past  year  have  been  oooi- 
paratively  successful.  Atid  in  considering  the  causes  of  success  or  failure,  we  find  thai 
they  do  not  wholly  lie  with  the  teacher.  Sometimes  one  of  medium  attainments  and 
qualifications,  will,  under  favoring  circumstances,  manage  to  pass  the  ordeal  very 
creditably;  while  another,  possessing  superior  fitness  for  the  work,  may,  by  reason  of 
indifference,  or  want  of  sympathy,  or  opposition  without,  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
within  the  school-room  the  respect  and  willing  obedience  essential  to  success.  When  tho 
teacher  fails  to  accomplish  all  that  is  expected,  it  is  but  justice  to  a^k  how  fhr  tho 
pareats  are  ehargeable— how  fkr  misgovernment  at  home,  disparaging  remarks,  wank  of 
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p^pftlkj  with  hU  •ffortfl  and  trials,  have  brought  about  the  evili  and  failorea  oom- 
plaised  of.  It  is  easj  to  find  fault,  but  would  it  not  be  much  better  tp  aasigt  in  oorreot- 
i«g  the  fanlte,  to  aid,  instead  of  throwing  obstaolea  in  the  waj,  by  giving  them  friendlj 
eaeonragoDient  and  active  oo-operation. 

Where  the  charge  of  a  school  involves  the  subjugation  of  unmannerly,  vioiouji  sobol- 
an^  who  are  under  no  salutary  restraint  elsewhere,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  such 
tetfihen  as  can  enforce  respect  and  subordination,  and  to  pay  them  according  to  the 
wirk  to  be  performed.  The  only  alternative  is  to  debar  from  school  privilegos  and 
dieoipline  soeh  scholars  as  stand  most  in  need  of  them,  eonsequently  we  do  not  advocate 
the  general  employment  of  female  teachers  for  our  winter  schools. 
-  Ibere  i»  no  reason  why  the  schools  of  Vienna  should  be  inferior  to  any;  and  to  raise 
tkMD  to  the  maximum  of  excellence,  requires  not  money  alone,  but  that  parents  interest 
thamaelvee  and  actively  co-operate  with  their  teachers  to  enforce  regular  attendances  and 
strict  discipline.  And  shall  wo  not  be  held  culpable  for  any  refusal  or  neglect  t^  provide 
Bwane  and  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  that  superior  culture  which  the  present  age 
dsmaodsT  None  but  a  narrow,  prejudiced  mind  will  refer  to  its  own  limited  experience 
ia  sehoole  and  school  privileges,  as  affording  any  criterion  of  the  requirements  of  the 
present  time. 

S.  0.  DAVIS,  For  the  Committee. 

RAYMOND. 

The  condition  of  the  schools,  as  a  wholo,  compares  favorably  with  those  of  past  years. 
Some  schools  have  been  favored  with  excellent  teachers,  and  have  attained  a  high 
standard  of  advancement ;  others,  having  a  poorer  class,  have  made  less  proficiency  ; 
while  a  few,  in  some  respects,  have  gono  the  down-hill  grade.  Where  there  bos  been 
anything  like  a  failure  it  has  been  for  i?ant  of  executive  ability,  rather  than  for  lack  of 
attainments.  A  teacher  might  be  competent  to  instruct  any  of  our  public  schools,  and 
still  be  deficient  in  the  exercise  of  government.  The  notion  that  a  teacher  should 
depend  entirely  on  love,  in  tho  management  of  a  school,  is  absurd.  The  established 
principles  of  law  rect^goize  the  rights  of  teachers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  so  far 
as  necessary  to  secure  dii^oipline  in  school.  Agents  should  be  careful  to  select  efficient 
instructors,  and  be  willing  to  pay  the  best  compensation  that  the  moans  at  their  disposal 
will  allow  them  to  do.  To  employ  incompotent  teachers  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  throw 
away  money  ;  for  if  their  pupils  are  taught  a  little,  this  little  may  bo  taught  wrong,  so 
there  will  probably  be  as  much  to  be  unlearned  as  there  has  been  learned  correctly. — 
Secure  your  teachers  as  early  as  practicable,  and  then  you  can  more  readily  find  such  a« 
yon  desire. 

There  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  prosperity  oC  our  schools  from  this  fact :  that 
parents  often  neglect  the  educational  interests  of  their  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
parent  to  visit  the  school-room,  to  note  the  progress  their  children  are  making  in  their 
studies,  and  to  oSer  every  aid  that  lies  in  their  power  to  promote  their  welfare.  Some 
parents  are  apt  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  that  **  the  teacher  is  good  for 
nothing,''  or  <*  the  money  this  term  is  about  the  same  as  throi?n  away,''  and  the  chil- 
dren, catching  the  spirit,  will  go  to  school  with  this  idea.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
^e  order  of  a  school  as  this.  If  you  have  any  reason  of  complaint,  go  privately  to  the 
teacher,  but  never  cause  your  children  to  disrespect  their  instructor  by  unguarded 
remarks  in  their  presence. 

Tbxt-Books.  No  person  unacquainted  with  teaching  can  have  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  confusion  arising  in  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  text-books.  To  obviate  thif 
OODfusion,  your  Supervisor  has  endeavored  to  secure  a  town  uniform  system.  This  has 
been  beneficial,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  still  result  in  much  good. 
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ScBooL*Hoi7SE8  AND  APPARATUS.  Some  of  oor  boildiogs  used  m  sofaool-hoiuM  avt 
hardly  worthy  to  oome  under  this  title,  and  yet  they  are  allowed  to  stand  from  year  to 
year  for  the  use  of  our  children  ;  others  present  quite  a  respectable  appearanoe.  Bf 
reootnmendation  of  the  school  board  of  last  year,  and  by  a  petition  froai  the  inhabitaiito, 
the  town  roted  to  unite  Districts  No.  7  and  8,  fur  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  adiool- 
house .  In  conformity  to  this  yote,  there  has  been  erected  in  District  No.  7  a  neat,  aob-- 
stantial,  commodious  building,  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and  other  neoasMiy 
fixtures,  at  an  expense  of  $800.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  dialrieto 
for  their  perserorance  in  causing  to  be  erected  so  convenient  a  sohool-houso  Hm 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts  is  called  to  the  condition  of  their  8obool> 
houses.  Some  of  these  houses  need  to  be  rebuilt,  and  others  extensiTely  repaired^— 
AetiTe  measures  should  particularly  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  school-house  in  DisttfOl 
No.  12,  which  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  Mutual  advantages  would  be  derived  Ib- 
Distriots  No.  1  and  2  by  consolidating  into  one  district.  ,  ^ 

All  of  our  schooUhouses  are  deficient  of  suitable  blackboards — with  one  or  two  •■- 
oeptions.  In  some  districts,  there  ought  to  be  found  globes  and  wall  maps,  bat  in  thm 
smallest  district  nothing  loss  than  a  good  blackboard*  which  should  be  accessible  to  tba 
smallest  scholar. 

School  Agents.  In  almost  every  Instance,  school  agents  have  promptly  notified  Um 
Supervisor  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  their  schools,  which  has  been  a  great  aid 
to  him.  There  has  been  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  school  agents  in  sending  their  retarM 
as  required  by  law,  to  school  committees  and  supervisors.  To  lead  to  a  more  ready 
aocompliphment  of  this  duty,  a  printed  circular  containing  extracts  from  the  school  lawi, 
defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  agents,  has  been  sent  by  the  State  Supeiio* 
tendent  to  each  agent.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  much  assistance,  and  will  eausa  a 
more  prompt  performance  of  their  duty. 

In  conclusion,  the  Supervisor  thanks  agents,  parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  for  tiielr 
oo>operdtion  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

OEORUE  F.  McQuillan,  Svpennaor, 


RICHMOND. 

We  feel  that  we  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  our  fellow -citizens  on  the  real  advanot 
of  our  individual  schools,  as  well  as  on  the  real  progress  made  by  oui  schools  as  a  wbola. 
Ooing  back  a  little  more  than  a  decade,  and  comparing  our  schools  of  this  year,  aa  a 
whole,  with  the  schools  of  that  year,  in  the  language  of  another,  **we  have  great  reaami 
to  be  gratified^  if  not  altogether  satisfied"  In  the  village,  all  our  schools  have  beaa: 
advancing  as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  Some  of  them  may  not  have  proa^ 
pered  to  the  same  extent  as  others,  yet  all  have  enjoyed  more  or  less  prosperity.  OiU 
important  and  vital  gain,  is  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  near  and  at  the  dose  of  tha 
respective  terms.  At  the  closing  examinations  of  the  High  School  and  Qrammar  Sohool^ 
as  well  as  of  the  other  schools  of  District  No.  1,  nearly  all — we  wish  we  could  say  all 
unqualifiedly — of  tlie  pupils  attending  through  the  respective  terms,  were  prosent.-- 
This  wo  have  long  most  ardently  hoped  to  see.  In  the  rural  districts,  as  great  if  aal 
greater  prospsrity  has  been  vouchsafed  to  your  schools  as  a  whole.  In  the  major  part 
of  your  districts,  your  agents  have  been  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  hiring  your  teaohen; 
while  some  districts  have  been  favored  with  teachers  long  known  to  the  publie  aa 
eminently  successful  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  are  engaged. 

In  all  matters  'of  improvement  as  well  as  matters  pertaining  to  discipline  and  tha 
altimato  laooeM  of  our  sohools,  oor  teaohen  ahonld  over  have  our  haarty  and  diioiatt 
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ao-optr&tioa.  On  oar  part,  too,  we  shoald  see  to  it  that  our  childrea  are  as  punotaal 
nd  luiform  in  their  aitendanee,  as  is  possible;  that  an  intimate  and  friendly  acqoaint- 
ime  between  as  and  our  respectiTO  teaobers  be  made  certain,'  so  that  we  maj,  by  oon- 
stmi  interehange  of  our  views,  be  able  to  arrive  at  concert  in  action.  Our  teachers,  we 
doobt  not,  will  ever  be  ready  to  meet  as  half  way,  if  not  a  little  more,  in  all  oar 
Attempts  to  earry  oat  the  above  saggestions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  they  will  be  ever 
alive  to  the  matter  of  acqairiog  additional  ideas  relative  to  sacoessfal  teaching.  And 
to  thii  end,  do  not  oar  Coanty  Institates  offer  as  opportanities  that  we  can  ill-afford  to 
be  deprived  of?  But  as  this  subject  has  been  very  pointedly  referred  to  in  oar  former 
reports,  we  will  not  speak  of  it  more  at  length  at  present. 

Here  most  earnestly  woald  we  urge  parents  and  friends  to  visit  our  schools,  not  once 
obIj,  bat  many  times  during  the  year  or  term.  How  often  have  we  felt  daring  the  past 
jaar,  that  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  arises  from  time  to  time,  grows  oat  of  a 
^aat  of  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  school-room,  and  this  knowledge 
eab  in  no  other  way  be  so  correctly  obtained  as  by  visiting  the  school-room  and  observ- 
ing the  workings  of  oar  schools  for  ourselves. 

Finally,  your  Committee  are  of  the  opiuion  that,  for  the  time  being,  there  is  vested 
in  the  teacher  the  right  of  absolute  control  over  his  pupils.  And  does  not  the  very 
aatare  of  the  case  require  it  so  to  be?  In  this  oooilection,  we  beg  leave  to  add  a  short 
atraet  from  a  paper  upon  the  "duties  of  parents  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  their 
children,"  written  by  Mr.  Dunton,  then  principal  of  the  High  School,  Bath,  and  printed 
in  fall  in  the  report  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee  of  that  city  for  the  year 
1861-62,  as  it  seems  to  contain  facts  equally  applicable  to  our  schools  at  the  present 
Hffle,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  our  citisens,  parents  and  guardians: 

"A  teacher's  legal  right  to  control  his  pupils  I  understand  to  be  this:  in  the 
sehool-house  and  on  the  school  grounds,  in  school  hours,  and,  with  reference  to  school 
dnti<^.  the  teacher  has  precisely  the  same  authority  over  his  pupils  that  the  parent  has 
over  his  child  when  at  home  and  in  his  own  house.  He  has  the  same  right  to  admonish, 
the  same  right  to  censure,  the  same  right  to  chastise,  and  to  chastise  with  the  same 
degree  of  severity.  Just  what  would  be  nnreasonable,  and  for  that  cause,  illegal.  In 
the  one  case  would  be  so  in  the  other.  When  the  parent  sends  his  child  to  the  public 
sehool,  he  surrenders  to  the  teacher  for  the  time  being,  his  own  authority  over  the  child 
■od  all  control  of  him  whatever;  so  that  he  has  po  more  right  to  demand  even  his 
person,  than  a  stranger  would  have,  were  the  child  at  home.  If,  now,  it  be  asked,  what 
right  of  redress  the  child  has,  in  case  the  teacher  abuses  his  authority,  I  reply,  the 
same  that  he  has  when  the  parent  abuses  his  authority;  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
this  additional  guaranty  that  his  rights  will  be  enforced,  namely,  that  in  case  of  the 
teacher's  abuse  of  power,  his  parent,  who  is  his  natural  guardian,  is  always  interested 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  his  child. 

*•  e  ♦  •  ♦  •• 

**The  fact  is,  the  child,  at  school  as  well  as  at  home,  must  be  under  the  control  of 
iomebody.  Now,  granting  that  the  parent  has  the  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the 
toiallest  degreOf  in  tho  government  of  his  child  in  the  school,  and  what  follows  7  Why, 
the  school  has  a  hundred  masters  instead  of  one,  and  each  with  his  distinct  and  quite 
likely  different  notions  of  government  and  discipline.  Now  if  you  require  the  teacher 
to  heed  all  these,  yon  require  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  ability  to  perform; 
and  if  not,  then  come  from  parents  and  teacher  conflicting  requirements  of  the  same 
leholar.  Then,  when  the  parents  orders  one  thing  and  the  teacher  another,  the  very 
important  inquiry  arises,  whom  shall  the  pupil  obey  7  And  it  is  just  as  true  of  school 
as  of  national  government,  that  its  authority  must  be  upheld  at  all  haiards.  Thif 
flriUog,  its  ustfulness  fails;  and  soon  Its  very  ezittenee  oeMM. 
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**  No;  flohool  goTernment  most,  so  far  afi  the  wsholan  are  eonoerned,  be  Teeled  ia 
head.    The  suoceas  of  tBaohera,  the  safety  of  papihr,  and  the  peace  of  parents,  all  require 
St  alike. 

**  I  repeat,  theo,  that  it  is  the  parent's  first  dutj,  when  he  sends  his  child  to  Ih^ 
pablio  school,  to  sorrendor  with  the  child,  freely  and  entirely,  his  control  over  hiin.* 

BENJ.  F   TALLMAN, 

D.  S.  RIOHAliDS,         yS  8.  Committee. 

F.  HOUDLETTE, 


PEMBROKE. 

Tonr  Committee  do  not  propose  to  report  upon  each  individoal  school,  or  disousi  th^ 
merits  or  demerits  uf  each  iodiyidoal  teacher.  We  feel  jostiGed,  however,  in  iayinc 
that  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  with  some  exceptions,  has  been  marked,  and  Terj* 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  some  have  been  far  in  advance  of  former  years,  owing  to  oar  good 
fortune  in  securing  good,  thorough  and  efficient  teachers,  who  were  alive  to  their  work. 

The  schools  in  the  smaller  district8,#vhere  only  one  or  two  short  terms  a  y^r  are  kepi, 
cannot  expect  to  make  as  great  progress  as  those  in  Districts  No.  4,  C  nod  11,  where  tb^ 
schools  are  graded  and  continue  mostly  throughout  the  year.  Yet,  many  of  thaaa 
schools,  however,  made  good  progress,  and  manifested  such  pruficienoy  in  the  various 
departments  of  study  as  was  alike  creditable  to  themselves  and  teachers.  We  regr«i 
this  cannot  be  said  of  all.  In  District  No.  3,  although  the  teasher  labored  hard  to 
instruct  and  interest  her  school,  yet,  she  failed  to  reach  any  degree  of  soooess,  owiDg 
to  the  indifibronce  of  children  and  parents.  Possessed  of  a  good  sohool-houso  and  all 
the  conveniences  necessary  fur  a  good  school,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  dia* 
trict  cannot  be  among  the  first  as  regards  scholarship  and  rank. 

The  schools  in  District  No.  2,  the  lofit  year,  were  uttor  failures,  the  money  of  th« 
children  of  this  district  being  virtually  thrown  awaj«  without  receiving  anything  la 
return  ;  whereas,  if  the  agent  had  procured,  at  the  beginning,  a  good  teacher,  a  loag 
and  profitable  school  mii{ht  have  been  had.  Neither  of  the  teachers  employed  had 
experience  or  possessed  the  learning  and  qualifications  necessary  fur  a  good  and  saocesa- 
fal  teacher.  This  also  is  true  of  the  teacher  of  District  No.  12.  This  district  requiraa 
better  teachers  than  have  been  heretofore  employed.  True,  the  school  is  small,  bat  Iha 
aoholars  are  large  and  attend  regularly,  showing  un  average  attendance  of  twenty,  m  m 
district  of  twcDty-flve  scholars. 

In  securing  good  teachers,  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  school  agents,  and  wa 
are  happy  to  say,  that  some  of  our  agents  have  made  commendable  efibrts  iu  procuring 
good  teachers ;  while  others,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  engaged  >oung  and  inexperienoed 
girls,  because  their  services  could  be  obtained  low,  thinking  that  a  cheap  school  and  a 
loi^  school  is'  all  that  is  necessary  to  success.  But  the  cheapness  or  the  length  of»m 
aohool  does  not  determine  its  progress.  Some  teachers  will  show  better  results  in  six 
weeks  than  others  can  in  »ixteon.  Gieap,  inefijcient  teachers  are  the  dearest  in  the  end, 
for  they  not  only  take  your  children's  school  money,  and  waste  their  precious  time,  baft 
allow  them  to  form  habits  of  idleness  and  indifference  which  time  and  the  best  training 
perhaps  can  never  correct. 

Many  believe  that  any  one  is  capable  of  teaching  a  primary  school.  This  is  aa 
erroneous  idea.  They  need,  if  possible,  the.  best  teachers,  for  in  thom  is  formed  tba 
oharacter,  and  by  them  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  child's  future  success  in  life.  '*  A« 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclineth,"  so  if  the  child  Is  allowed  and  taitght  to  be  earelea 
and  indolent ;  to  be  rude  and  impertinent  to  his  schoolmates  and  teachers,  to  talk  out 
load,  and  move  about  from  wat  to  wat  af  he  pleases ;  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  oo»  witbooft 
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fbn^iog  any  habit  of  thoaght  aod  stadj,  be  AMored,  he  will  oarry  these  babita  to  the 
BBZt  grade  of  aohools,  aod  up  even  throogh  life.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  been 
iMight  here  to  be  orderly  and  otndions,  to  reason  and  draw  oonolnsions,  however  simple  ; 
if  bis  mind  has  been  awakened  to  the  love  of  study  and  of  books  ;  in  brief,  if  he  has 
b«en  eduemted  aright,  that  child  will  not  retrograde,  for  he  has  advanced  already  d^r  on 
the  road  to  knowledge. 

Tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  are  the  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  advancement 
of  oar  schools.  And  we  would  hero  urge  upon  parents,  espechilly,  the  importance  of 
doing  their  whole  dutj  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  make  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  Mhools,  that  yon  provide  good  sohool-tbuses  and  competent 
isaehers,  that  you  furnish  your  children  with  the  best  text-books  found  in  the  market ; 
yoa  most  go  one  step  further  in  order  to  render  the  work  complete.  You  should  see  that 
your  diildren  are  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  the  school-room  whenever 
ii^M>ol  is  in  session,  unless  prevented  by  eircnmstances  which  render  absence  fairly 
MUQiable.  Mor,  indeed,  should  you  stop  here.  Parents  should  visit  the  sohool-rooua 
from  time  t|>  time,  in  order  to  manifest  their  interest  in  the  important  work  performed 
there,  and  also,  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  the  quality  of  the 
Mkoolfl,  and  not  depend  on  hearsay  for  information  in  a  matter  of  sncb  vital  conte- 
qaenees  to  them  and  their  children  It  is  your  duty  to  know  from  actual  observation, 
whether  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  training  which  our  schools  afford,  is' such  •• 
yoa  can  fnllj  approve  and  cheerfully  sustain. 

Id  an  age  of  progression  like  ours,  the  importance  of  a  good  education  cannot  be  too 
highly  esteemed.  Not  on  account  of  the  pleasure  and  happiness  it  affords,  the  respect 
it  inspires,  or  the  innumerable  blessings  it  brings  to  the  home  and  family,  to  the  com- 
mnnity,  to  the  state  and  the  world,  but  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value  in  mills,  cents 
uid  dollars  The  demand  for  men  of  a  thorough  practical  education  is  very  great,  and 
ii  every  day  increasing  ;  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  it  is  **  vastly 
better  to  get  wisdom  than  gold,''  and  that  the  best  provision  which  parents  can  make  for 
Uieir  children,  consists  not  in  riches,  but  in  a  thorough  ikiental  culture,  and  a  heart 
ioabaed  with  sound  moral  principles.  With  a  good  practical  educatioQ,  success  in  life  ia 
atnost  certain.  For  the  educated,  there  are  plfeUMS  of  honi{^  and  emolument  always  in 
waiting.  The  lower  grades  of  employment  are  overstocked  with  laborers.  There  is 
•Iways  room  higher  up.  Parents  see  to  it  that  your  children  have  the  necessary  qualifl- 
eations  to  advance  whenever  an  opportunity  is  presented^  them.  Hew  many  have  lost 
golden  opportunities  through  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

After  careful  considerations,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  town  system  of 
graded  schools  can  be  successfully  or  legally  supported  without  abolishing  the  district 
ajaUm.  This  then,  is  imperative,  if  you  desire  a  high  school  the  coming  year.  Let  as 
have  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools,  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  the  sum  raised,  or 
mlher  expended  last  year,  and  we  can  have  the  same  amount  of  schooling  in  each  dis- 
trict and  our  high  school  beside.  In  three  districts,  vis  :  No.  4,  6  and  11,  over  twenty- 
two  hundred  doUars  was  expended  for  schools  the  past  year.  Let  the  largest  and  more 
advanced  scholars  be  drawn  from  these  districts  and  admitted  to  the  high  school,  and 
female  teachers  can  be  exclusively  employed  in\hefe  schools,  and  the  amount  extra  that 
is  DOW  paid  to  male  teachers,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  a  good  male  teacher  ia 
the  high  school.  Thus  the  smaller  districts  will  have  the  same  amount  of  schools  they 
■ow  have,  besides  the  advantages  of*  having  the  privilege  of  sending  their  advanced 
aebolars  to  a  better  school..  We  can  therefore  see  no  good  reason  why  the  friends  of  edu- 
•ation  and  good  schools,  should  hesitate  to  abolish  the  district  system. 

In  eonolusion,  we  would  urge  the  necessity  of  all  awakening  to  the  important  work  of 
•dneation     We  have  commenced,  let  ui  not  falter,  but  go  on  to  complete  the  work  w 
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have  ao  noblj  began.  Let  as  do  all  in  oar  power  to  perfect  oar  sjftem  of  aehooli.  W« 
have  laid  the  feandation,  let  as  go  on  aod  complete  the  stnictore  Let  noae  bat  ths 
best  teachers  be  employed,  that  they  may  give  character  to  oor  schools  and  a  itandinf, 
if  possible,  far  in  advance  of  any  in  the  State. 


J.  C.  ROGERS,        )  c    c  ^ 

T.  W.  8HKRMAN,  J  *'  "^  Gommitfee. 


•  GREENE. 

Oar  schools  the  past  year  will  compare  favorably  with  preceding  years,  and  in 
districts  a  marked  improvement  has  been  manifested.  Oar  districts  are  not  all  allowed 
the  same  length  of  term,  a  faalt  which  we  woald  like  to  see  remedied.  We  believe  A^ 
•eholars  shoald  have  the  same  nnmber  of  weeks*  schooling  that  his  neighbor  B  or  €^ 
ehildren  have.  We  give  yoa  this  hint,  hoping  yoa  will  give  it  yoar  candid  attention 
and  trast  year  hearty  co-operation. 

We  are  sapposed  to  l>e  responsible  in  a  very  great  measnre  for  the  condition  of  &• 
schools  in  oar  town,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  responsible  and  acooan table;  bat  m 
don't  propose  to  shoulder  all  the  blame  in  case  of  failares  in  terms  of  school.  We  art 
told  that  schools  are  not  so  profitable  as  they  were  years  ago,  and  that  scholars  are  nol 
ap  to  the  mark  as  they  were  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  we  are  asked,  *'wky 
is  it  so  J**  We  will  give  yon  oar  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  think  we  are 
correct  in  the  premises.  We  do  not  kno^  how  it  was  years  ago,  bat  now,  in  most  fiunW 
lies,  little  or  no  time  is  spent  in  home  training  and  home  instractioo  of  the  right  kind. 
Scholars,  so  far  as  oar  observation  extends,  asaally  consalt  their  own  wishes  in  regard 
to  attending  school,  deeming  it  no  matter  if  tardy  or  absent,  and  if  corrected  by  teaehar 
their  remedy  is  to  stay  at  home.  Again,  a  great  many  who  teach,  are  incompetent, — 
entirely  so, — who  can  repeat,  perhaps,  rule  after  rale,  {veH>atim  et  liieratim,)  bat  onnnot 
teach  principles,  and  who  cannot  organize  and  govern  a  school.  And  again,  we  hav« 
too  many  and  too  large  text-books,  wherein  are  too  many  qaestions  and  paisles,  and  sol 
enongh  principles;  the  papil  relies  too  mach  on  the  book  and  works  merely  for  aa 
answer,  instead  of  mastering  the  principle.  We  have  seen  teachers  spending  time  In 
working  pasiles  in  the  simple  rules,  not  seeming  to  know  or  care  anything  about  the 
principle  which  underlies  and  which  is  the  important  thing  to  be  mastered.  '  And 
again,  scholars  leave  school  too  young,  before  their  minds  are  matured  and  developed, 
and  before  they  master  such  studies  and  sciences  as  require  strength  and  maturity  of 
mind  to  understand.  We  need  simpler  books,  better  teachers,  better  school  offieerta 
better  houses,  and  more  school  apparatus;  and  our  children  tanght  at  home  the  lesaone 
of  obedience,  truth,  morality,  respect  for  themselves  and  others,  and  the  worth  and  valot 
of  an  education  Parents,  more  than  all  others,  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of  oar 
idhools. 

An  earnest  endeavor  should  be  made  upon  the  part  of  parents  to  diminish  the  number 
of  absentees.  By  referring  to  our  registers,  we  find  that  absenteeistn  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent  throughout  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  acting  for  the  welfare  of  scholars.  The  absentee  not  only  Iosm  hk 
recitations,  but  when  he  returns,  tends  to  keep  his  class  back  with  him.  Our  advice  In 
such  instances  is  to  have  the  absentee  pass  an  examination  upon  ^the  lessons  omitted 
before  becoming  reinstated  in  his  classes;  in  all  coses  the  omitted  lessons  should  be 
made  up.  I  hope  parents  will  consider  the  importance  of  having  their  scholars  regular 
in  their  attendance,  and  allow  no  scholar  to  absent  himself  during  the  term  of  echobl, 
•xoept  fbr  important  reaaonf.' 
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We  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  their  neglect  of  not  visiting  their 
•obools  flrom  time  to  time.  They  little  know  the  pride  their  children  have  in  rooiting  a 
lenon  well  in  their  presence  or  the  shame  in  a  faaltj  one.  Thej  feel  not  half  the 
BorUfioation  at  a  failare  before  a  visitor,  or  the  committee  even,  that  thoy  do  before  a 
&ther  or  mother.  We  believe  it  would  prompt  them  to  far  greater  effort  when  they 
knew  yon  were  interested  in  their  stadies.  The  past  year,  I  have  not  seen  or  even 
beard  of  a  parent  visiting  the  school-room  daring  school  hours  If  a  scholar  likes  a 
teacher,  the  parent  contents  himself  that  they  are  having  a  good  school,  bat  that  is  not 
a  safe  rule  to  go  by;  vioit,  examine  and  satisfy  yourself.  We  find  in  those  schools 
which  are  most  prosperous  and  flourishing,  a  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  parents; 
and  this,  we  think,  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  prosperity. 

Agents  should  be  moro  particular  in  enforcing  a  return  of  the  register  by  the  teacher. 
Much  trouble  has  been  occasioned  to  your  Committee  by  a  neglect  of  this  duty  on  the 
part  of  ftgents.  The  school  laws  of  the  State  contemplate  that  no  teacher  shall  receive 
his  or  her  wages,  until  their  register  is  returned  to  the  Committeo  properly  made  up  and 
signed.  It  is  not  only  important  that  the  Committee  should  be  supplied  with  the  facts 
oontained  therein,  but  still  moro  so,  that  the  State  Superintendent  should  receive  all 
(he  statistics  furnished  thereby.  It  is  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  given  this 
ml^eoi  in  the  future;  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  Selectmen  be  instructed  to  grant  no 
orders  to  teachers,  until  their  school  bill  has  been  certified  bj  the  Committee,  that  their 
vsgiator  has  been  returned  and  completed  according  to  law. 

In  closing  our  report,  we  do  not  say  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  much  better, 

at  ft  whole,  than  in  the  former  year;  still  we  think  our  schools  have  done  remarkably 

irall  oonaidering  the  shortness  of  the  tortus.         B.  G    HILL,       ^ 

H.  BIQELOW,    >  5.  5.  Commitiet. 
W.  P.  MOWER.  S 


PAREMAN. 

In  a  careful  reflection  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools  the  past  three  years,  it  fur- 
aishas  us  with  much  to  reflect  upon  and  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  We  can  truly 
mj  that  our  schools  were  never  better  than  has  followed  our  efforts  to  introduce  oral 
iBstrootion,  which  we  have  constantly  advised  and  demanded. 

We  most  earnestly  call  upon  all  interested  to  enforce  a  better  attendance  of  the 
•oholars  in  their  schools. 

A  uniformity  of  readers  exists  in  our  town,  which  was  brought  around  two  years 
ago,  costing  the  town  the  express  h'iiU  only  for  the  Exchange.  We  would  present  the 
publisher  our  thanks  for  this  liberality. 

In  this  work  of  education,  we  have  only  to  work  on  through  hardship  and  privations, 
though  an  atmosphere  of  chill  arises  well  nigh  freezing  the  blood  in  our  veins.  We  must 
•ling  together  and  toil  on  in  our  work  of  philanthropy,  till  life's  lamp  bum  feebly  to  its 
finish,  and  we  resign  our  parts  to  other  actors  in  life's  poor  play. 

The  great  experiment  of  popular  institutions  is  now  being  made,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  strongly  indicate  a  speedy  issue  All  history  warns  us  of  ignorance  and  vice; 
mod  while  sht  has  written  these  words  on  the  ruins  of  all  past  Republics  in  lines  and  in 
letters  of  fire,  she  has  also  written  as  with  a'  sunbeam's  point  and  holds  up  to  our  view 
in  golden  capitals — Intelligence  and  virtue  the  life  of  liberty.  ' 

Lftt  us  labor  then  for  the  continued  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Sun  of 
Freedom  and  the  Sun  of  Science,  that  by  their  own  concentrated  beams  wandering 
dalnded  men  may  be  conducted  back  from  ignorance  to  light,  from  yioe  to  Tirtne,  from 
poUation  to  holiness,  from  earth  to  hearen. 

JAMBS  WASHBURN, )  ^   «  n.^,^^ 
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BOWDOINHAM. 

We  have  briefly  sot  forth  the  condition  of  oar  schools,  the  s^acoess  ettendiog  teaofaen, 
and  tho  general  progress  made  by  the  papils.  In  oar  opinion,  an  increasing  interest  ia 
manifest  in  regard  to  public  schools  ;  and  their  standing,  at  tho  present  time,  ia  in 
advance  of  any  previous  year.  Btill  they  are  far  bdow  what  they  Fhoald  be,  and  whal 
they  will  be  when  parents,  teachers  and  school  officers,  faithfully  discharge  their  several 
dnties. 

Your  Committee  have  made  especial  effort,  during  the  past  year,  to- assist  teaebera  fn 
the.c1assification  of  tho  schools,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  and  systematie  eoune 
of  instruction.  Diversity  in  methods  of  instruction  is  an  evil  which  we  have  labored  lo 
remedy,  by  endeavoring  to  establish  some  uniform  mode  of  teaching  in  all  oar  cebooli. 
Our  teachers  come  from  different  places,  each  hsving  a  different  system — if  he  has  any — 
and  consequently,  much  time  is  occupied  in  undoing  tho  work  of  a  former  teacher.  We 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  agents  to  the  fnot,  that  they  osn  very  mndi  aid 
in  this  work,  by  employing  our  good  teachers  for  a  series  of  years.  Going  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  book,  without  regard  to  the  attainments  or  the  best  interests  of  the  papfls, 
is  another  evil  to  which  we  would  invite  attention.  Many  pupils  are  fdond  reading— Or 
attempting  to  read — from  the  fourth  or  fifth  reader,  that  should  be  in  the  second',  and 
consequently  they  rarely,  if  ever,  make  good  readers.  No  one  can  read  properly 
language  that  he  does  not  understand  ;  therefore,  the  rc;iding  letk^n  should  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  understanding  of  the  child,  and  should  be  read  and  re-read — if  need 
be — till  it  can  be  delivered  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner— elearly  conveying  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  A  desire  to  advance  to  a  higher  book  and  a  higher  clasB-la 
commendable,  but  qualification  should  bo  the  dondition  upon  which  a  promotion  is  made. 

We  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  teachers  the  importance  of  thorough 
elementary  instruction  ;  of  breaking  away  from  tho  dull  routine  of  the  text-book,  and 
of  giving  more  oral  instruction  ;  of  using  the  book  less,  and  the  chalk  and  blackboard 
more  ;  and  of  being  perfectly  familiar  with  every  lesson  to  be  heard. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  become  so  small,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  b« 
very  interesting  or  profitable.  They  must  employ  cheap  teachers  and  have  short  termf  ; 
and  generally  the  smaller  the  school,  the  less  interest  is  manifested  by  teachers  atid 
pupils.  We  would  ask  parents  and  friends  of  education  to  oonsider  the  feasibility  of 
uniting  two  or  more  districts  for  the  winter  term,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  employ  a 
competent  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  pupils,  at  least  three  nionths  in  the  year. 
Saromef  terms  could  be  bad  in  the  several  districts  for  the  younger  pupils.  It  would  bo 
better  for  our  children  to  travel  two  or  three  miles  to  a  gooH  school  than  to  bo  deprired 
of  its  advantages.  Usually,  those  living  most  remote  from  the  school  are  quite  as 
prompt  in  their  attendance,  and  as  well  advanced  in  their  studies,  as  those  Ifying 
nearer. 

In  eonolusion,  fellow-citizens,  we  hope  we  may  ever  fully  appreciate  the  impcntanee 

of  our  pablic  schools,  and  endeavor  to  discharge  our  several  dnties  faithfVilly,  in  the 

oause  of  popular  education. 

F.  W.  WHITE,        > 

ROLAND  CUKTIS,>5.  .$.  Cvmrnktm, 

J.  P.  THOMAS.      S 
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BRIDGBWATER. 

It  will  be  iteen  that  the  whole  namber  of  scholars  in  Che  town  \b  272  ;  that  the  nrerage 
Bomber  attending  the  summer  schools  was  129^  or  not  one-half;  and  that  the  average 
BQinber  attending  the  winter  schools  was  70,  or  onlj  a  little  over  one-qoartcr  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  town.  '  This  non-attendance  represents  a  waste  during  the  summer 
months  of  one-half  of  the  money  which  was  expended  for  t<ohool  purposes,  and  during 
the  winter  three-quarters.    Or,  of  the  amount  paid  to  teachers,  considerably  more  than 
Qoe-half  was  for  instructing  unoccupied  benches,  instead  of  the  minds  of  pupils.    There 
!•  need  enough  of  a  more  generous  Kobool  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  town  ; 
Irat  so  long  as  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  true  value  to  their  children  of  school  oppor- 
ioDities  a  more  liberal  endowment  would  be  wasted  in  part.     It  was  dtiring  the  dark 
jears  of  the  rebellion,  when  retrenchment  in  all  departments  of  civil  expenditure  was 
inaagaratitd,  as  a  necessity  of  the  time,  that  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools  was  cut  down.    This,  in  our  own  town,  I  fear,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  has 
not  been  ineream'd  with  the  improvement  of  our  national  conditions.     We  here  retrench 
vhore  retrenchment  is  the  most  expensive.    The  new  School  Mill  Fund,  however,  is  a 
vlao  and  generous  pclicy  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  will  be  an  aid  to  town  appro- 
priation, but  not  a  rubstitnte  in  any  measure  for  it. 

To  have  for  our  pupils  the  best  possible  chances  for  instruction,  many  things  are 
neoeseary  to  ounrider.  One  of  these  is  relating  to  teachers  ;  the  question  whether  we 
aro  to  pay  good  remunerative  wages  and  secure  the  services  of  good  teachers,  or  by  pay- 
log  but  meagre  wages,  lengthen  out  our  schools  at  the  expense  of  their  effvotiveness. 
In  hiring  teachers,  bear  in  mind  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  purchase  of 
ft  poor  article  because  it  is  cheap  is  the  wbrst  possible  form  of  economy. 

Our  school •hout'es,  some  of  them,  as  you  are  aware,  are  in  rather  a  pitable  condition. 
Especially  in  District  No.  4  are  the  conditions  for  teaching  deplorable — seats  and  classes, 
like  Napoleon's  phalanxes,  arranged  in  a  hollow  square,  give  the  poor  toaeher  no  chance 
(o  get  his  back  to  the  wall.  A  few  dollars  expended  here  would  much  improve  the  order 
of  things. 

loar  Committee  have,  instead  of  going  in  a  body  to  rifit  the  lohools,  tent  a  single 
member,  which  is  far  more  economical  and  an  equally  ci^cient  method  of  school  super- 
vision. We  have  thought  that  the  election  of  a  Supervisor,  who  shall  individually  take 
the  whule  responsibility  of  the  duties  which  a  Committee  have  hitherto  done,  would  be 
ft  lexs  expensive,  and  perhaps,  a  better  way.  This  is  the  way  they  do  in  many  towns 
aroand,  liking  the  workings  of  such  a  system  better  than  the  one  we  pursue.     * 

A.  O.  YOUNO,  Chairman  S,  5.  Committee. 


JEFFERSON. 

We  can  safely  report  that  our  schools  during  the  past  year  have  generally  been  very 
satisfactory.  By  examining  the  several  teachers*  registers,  we  find  that  the  average 
attendanee  has  been  better  than  for  several  years  previous,  which  we  believe  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  an  awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  seeing  that  their  children  are 
at  school;  and  that  we  consider  a  move  in  the  right  direetlon  and  one  of  decided  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  a  self-evident  fact,  as  the  interest  of  the  parent  increases,  so  will  that  of 
the  child,  and  we  hope  to  seo  a  still  greater  degree  of  interest  manifested  in  this  respect 
during  the  coming  year.     . 

Our  schools  during  the  past  year,  with  but  three  exceptions,  haye  been  taught  by 
residing  t&  toWK,  tod  oonsidering  the  saooess  attending  them,  we  think*  w<t 
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have  joft  mjcn  to  b«  pruud  of  oar  tcsfelien  And  grest  kmohi  to  b«  hopeftl  Mat  tht 
fatdre  education  of  our  yoath.  •  , 

We  bclieye  that  a  tj%i»m  of  teaching  embracing  prineiplet  of  a  pfaetieal  natara  aai 
reqniring  the  papil  to  moke  an  application  of  thoee  prineiplet  as  fu*  a<  learaed,  it  fir 
raperior  to  the  common  method  of  being  confined  to  tekt-booki  and  ttodjiag  oat  poxitiag 
and  ictricata  examples,  which  are  not  of  moeh  practical  nse.  These  prineples  va,  as  a 
Committee,  have  endearored  to  urge  upon  both  teachers  and  sehclars,  and  have  raeeivai, 
in  most  cases,  their  heartj  snpport  The  benefits  of  soeh  a  sjstem,  as  praciiee4  hj 
many  of  oar  teachers  during  the  past  year,  ve  have  saen  folly  demonstrated,  by  raqfoif- 
ing  the  the  pupil  to  sol  re  problems  of  a  practical  naiore,  without  the  aid  of  text-hooka, 
at  their  closing  ezamioatiocs. 

In  Norembcr  Isst,  we  were  farored  by  haTiog  a  **  Teachers'  Inftitnte*  held  in  Iowa, 

aoodncted  by  State  Superintendent  Johnson,  County  Superrisor  Gliddeo,  and  Dr.  S.  T. 

IVoe,  which  was  liberally  attended  by  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  covatj  and 

some  from  adjoining  counties.    There  were  derired  from  this  se£»icn,  Taloahia  kinia 

and  practical  tuggcstions,  many  of  which  b&re  been  applied  with  snrcew  dariag  the 

past  winter  by  our  teachers ;  and  here  we  would  recommend  that  tea^^ers  avail  thsi 

scWca  of  the  pririlege  of  attending  these  institutes,  as  far  as  practicable,  if  bald  is  the 

fatnra. 

J.  J.  BOXD.  Far  S.  S. 


LOVBLL. 

We  report  a  fair  degree  of  interest  in  schools  in  town.    Parents  seem  to  be  awmsw  of 

the  importance  of  the  "common  town  school"  to  the  **  young  and  rising  geoenstkw.** — 

Our  great  want  seems  to  be  competent  teachers;  few  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  aiaoowt  «f 

knowledge,  sagacity,  judgment,  general  information,  natural  aptitude,  and  traa  Ba»- 

hood  and  womanhood,  which  is  requisite  to  make  a  successful  teacher.    The  peopla  asw 

too  afraid  to  pay  out  their  money  for  such  teachers,  and  the  consequence  is,  a  poor  alaaa 

of  teaehers.  «  * 

.    We  are  doing  well,  but  that  does  not  satify  us, — we  want  to  do  still  better.     Wa  aak 

year  aid  and  oo-operation  in  this  great  and  all4mportant  work  of  instructing  thm  ywvth 

of  our  land  in  "wisdom's  ways." 

JOSEPH  F.  STBARNS, 

CYRUS  K.  CHAPMAN,>S  5   Co 

JOHN  F.  HOBBS, 


'l 


WILLIAMSBURO. 

The  schools  the  past  year  hsve  not  been  so  prosperous  as  in  some  fonner  years  Ib 
conclusion,  I  wonld  make  a  few  suggestions,  which,  if  carried  ont,  would  I  baliavw 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  onr  dictrict  schools.  Fir»t,  we  should  employ  gooid 
teaehers;  second,  parents,  guardians  and  others,  having  the  care  of  children,  sfaoold  aea 
that  they  are  well  provided  with  books,  and  that  they  attend  sdhool  every  day  dvr^g 
the  whole  term.  So  long  as  parents  are  indifTereot  whether  or  not  their  children  attOBd 
•ehool,  just  so  long  will  our  schools  and  society  soffer  from  this  indifferenee,  and  joal  as 
long  will  parents  commit  a  crime  against  their  children  and  society. 

MOSBB  KINIBOK, 
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WALDOBOROUGH. 

I  am  aware  that  the  office  of  Snperiateoding  Sohool  Committee  is  too  often  looked 
upon  ai  a  place  of  but  little  conseqaeooe,  farther  than  to  comply  with  the  reqairemeots 
9X  law.  And  I  am  also  satisfied  that  it  is  frequently  so  viewed  by  school  committei^ 
tfiftmsftWes,  and  soch  I  feel  has  been  the  case  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  towns.  Your 
town  schools  are  the  narseries  for  the  education  of  your  ohildren,  and  are  of  as  much 
rttal  importance  to  you  and  to  them,  as  any  other  subject  that  comes  before  you  for  your 
oonsideration  and  action.  The  care  of  those  pohools  pertains  directly  to  the  duties  of  the 
8aperintending  School  Committee,  and  too  often,  perhaps,  is  but  slightly  attended  to. 
Gommittees  sbonld  be  vigilant,  active  and  atteolive.  They  should  visit  every  school  in 
(own  at  the  commencement  and  near  the  close,  and  oftener  if  practicable.  They  should 
•nieonrage  and  guide  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  their  studies  and  duties  in  the  »chool- 
room,  and.  endeavor  to  cultivate  kind  and  friendly  feelings  between  tbem.  They  should 
Cftrefully  examine  all  teachers,  both  in  regard  to  their  natural  as  well  as  acquired 
abilities,  for  many  teachers  have  education  sufficient  to  teach,  but  have  no  faculty  of 
imparting  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  especially  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  manner 
to  children  ;  henco  the  often  failure  of  well  educated  And  otherwise  competent  tenohirfl. 
Ibis  difficulty  I  have  found  a  great  obstacle  to  tbo  rapid  progress  of  our  schools,  and 
bave  endeavored  far  as  in  my  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  introducing  a  di:Terent 
method  of  teaching  reading  and  other  branches  from  that  generally  practiced  in  the 
several  schools ;  and  those  schools  where  teachers  have  faithfully  carried  out  the 
directions  given  have  made  very  satisfactory  improvement.  But  the  success  of  our 
iriiools  does  not  rest  on  the  teachers  alone.  The  agent  should  see  that  the  school-room 
be  made  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  also  look  after  the  general  interest  of  the 
iobool  Parents  should  see  that  their  children  (  who  can, )  be  &t  sohool  punotually  every 
dsy  during  the  term,  and  should  question  and  encourage  tb«n  in  their  studies  at  home, 
aad  also  cultivate  a  kind  and  friendly  feeling  between  them  and  their  teacher.  And 
eommittees  should  carefully  look  after  the  best  intereet  of  the  schools.  Then  with  the 
eombined  influence  of  agents,  parents,  teachers  and  committees,  in  the  right  direction, 
we  esnnot  fail  to  have  good  and  prosperous  schools 

Parents,  your  children  are  naturally  bright,  active  and  intelligent ;  give  them  a  good 

education  ;  it  is  the  greatest  gift  within  your  power^-a  passport  to  wealth,  honor  and 

pfeeperity. 

ALDBN  JACKSON,  .S    S.  CommUtff.. 


HODGDON. 

Your  Committee  think  the  schools  of  this  year  will  compare  favorably  with  last.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  good  teachers  for  all  our  schools  is  and  always  has  been  a  serious 
drawback,  one  that  cannot  be  fully  remedied'.  Our  teachers  have  not  all  been  as  wp!1 
qualified  as  we  could  wish,  but  have  shown  a  commendable  degree  of  interest  and  desire 
to  do  their  best.  While  the  greater  part  have  been  efficient  and  succe^Eful,  some  utterly 
fail  to  show  that  energy  of  character,  discipline  of  mind  and  tact  for  instructing  and 
governing  pupils,  without  which  we  look  in  ^in  for  success. 

The  system  of  graded  certificates  adopted  last  year,  we  think  has  thus  fkr  been  bene- 
fleial.  A  few  have  found  fault  beoauae  they  were  rated  too  low.  Your  Committee  have 
at  yet  beard  no  complaint  of  any  parties  who  thought  they  were  rated  too  high.  In  no 
oese  has  a  certificate  been  refused  during  the  year;  but  some  examinations  have  been,  to 
aay  the  least,  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  oertifioate  has  been  rf  a  correspondingly 
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low  grade.     The  examinfttions  of  teachers  have  been  ai  thoroagh  as  they  eould  be  made, 
giving  one  half  day  to  each  session. 

SupBRVisioir.  The  repeal  of  the  Coanty  Sapervisor  act,  whatever  efleot  it  may  have, 
whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  shoold  awaken  town  committees  to  their  renewed 
responsibilities.  Tour  committee  have  long  seen  that  the  usual  method  of  visiting 
schools  is  entirely  inadequate  to  produce  the  designed  results.  The  usual  custom  is  to 
visit  a  school  once  near  the  beginning  and  once  near  the  close  of  each  term,  and  not 
oftener,  unless  called  in  for  some  special  purpose.  At  the  first  visit  the  school  is  hardly 
under  way,  the  committee  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  will  be  profitable  or  not;  be  eaa 
only  have  a  general  vague  idea  of  it  The  teacher  will  doubtless  keep  brightened  up 
until  this  visit  is  over,  and  as  there  will  be  no  other  until  near  the  close  of  the  term, 
there  is  a  glorious  chance  to  take  things  easily.  The  committee  will  hardly  remember 
the  status  of  the  school  and  everything  will  be  lovely.  At  the  visit  near  the  close,  the 
committee  may  go  in  and  note  progress,  and  that  is  all;  if  the  school  has  b<»en  profitable 
it  is  well,  if  otherwise,  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  system  is  all  right  witb  a 
teacher  that  needs  no  supervision,  that  will  do  the  best  she  can  and  all  she  can,  as  well 
without  as  with  visits;  but  with  poor  teachers  it  simply  amounts  to  nothing. 

If  supervision  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  Each  school  should  be 
visited  at  least  once  in  ten  days  during  its  session.  The  committee  should  consult  with 
the  teacher  and  visit  the  scholars  in  their  seats,  inquire  about  their  studies,  make  him- 
self a  familiar  presence  in  the  school-room,  make  the  school  understand  he  is  there  for 
their  benefit  and  is  interested  in  their  welfare,  see  that  they  have  proper  tezt^books.  and 
in  a  thousand  ways  work  with  the  teacher  for  the  advancement  of  the  school.  If  tiiere 
should  be  indications  that  we  may  be  sustained,  we  purpose  to  make  something  like  this 
change  in  our  manner  of  visiting  schools  hereafter. 

Your  committee  adopted  a  system  of  rating  schools  during  the  past  year.  At  the 
first  visit,  we  took  account  of  the  grade  of  the  recitations  in  the  different  branches,  aa 
nearly  as  our  judgments  would  allow,  in  numbers  ranging  from  one  to  ten,  also  as  to 
order  and  efiioiency;  at  the  visit  near  the  close,  we  also  took  like  account.  A  eom- 
parifion  of  the  two  records  would  indicate  the  improvement.  Although  the  record  may 
not  be  exact,  and  give  every  teacher  and  school  their  just  due  to  a  mathematical  nicety, 
upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 

The  legislation  of  the  past  winter,  in  enacting  a  law  assessing  one  mill  on  a  dollar  of 
the  entire  valuation  of  the  State  for  school  purposes,  and  dividing  the  money  so  raised 
among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  will  increase  our  school  money 
nearly  $425.  A  supplementary  act,  reducing  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  towns 
per  inhabitant,  from  one  dollar  to  eighty  cents,  will  reduce  our  tax  for  schools  nearly 
$200,  about  our  proportion  of  the  school-mill  tax,  so  that  our  tax  will  be  no  larger,  and 
our  schools  will  make  a  net  gain  of  nearly  $225,  which  will  add  about  twenty  per  cent, 
to  their  length  and  ought  to  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  usefulness,  as  short  sessions  have 
always  been  a  great  detriment  to  our  schools. 

BuPLOTMKNT  OF  Tbacbbrs  Iu  the  absence  of  a  vote  authorizing  agents  to  employ 
teachers,  it  l>eoomes  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  do  so.  No  article  to  this  end  was 
inserted  in  the  warrant  for  this  meeting,  therefore  no  vote  can  be  reached,  however 
desirable.  Your  committee  think  there  is  no  necessity  of  any  conflict,  as  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  sanction  any  arrangement  agents  may  make  with  teachers, 
providing  we  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  thto  school  in  question. 

We  again  urge  upon  agents  the  importance  of  calling  the  annual  district  meetings 
early  in  April,  so  that  agents  elected  thereat,  may  have  at  least  an  even  chance  with 
other  towns  in  early  securing  the  best  teachers.    Tonr  committee  would  gladly  aid 
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ftgentfl  by  advice  aod  co«operation  to  this  end.  We  farther  deem  it  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  a  proper  understanding  shonld  exist  between  committee  and  agents,  and 
they  fchoald  freely  oonsalt  each  other  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  schools.  This  is  one 
of  the  neeessittes  of  our  school  system. 

At  our  last  Annual  meeting,  we  saggested  there  was  great  need  of  more  blackboard 
•pace  in  all  onr  school-rooms.  Wo  know  of  no  improvement  in  any  case  since  then, 
And  presume  the  suggestion  was  utterly  disregarded ;  but  we  deem  this  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  that  we  again  urge  it  upon  agents,  and  furthermore  we  intend  to  do 
so  personally,  with  importunity,  if  this  is  not  heeded. 

Most  school-rooms  are  deficient  in  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus;  some  have 
hardly  a  decent  chair  and  desk  for  the  teacher.  This  deficiency  the  agent  should  remedy 
at  once,  without  hesitation ;  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  Your  committee  think  it  would  be 
money  well  invested  to  place  a  comprehensive  dictionary  and  a  small  globe  in  every 
sohooi-room  in  the  town  and  provide  a  convenient 'place  to  keep  them  safely.  The 
farther  we  advance  in  business-life,  the  more  apparent  is  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
ose  of  the  dictionary  in  our  schools.  The  use  of  a  globe  in  schools,  especially  with 
beginners,  is  a  short  out  to  a  mass  of  useful  knowledge  in  geography,  otherwise  attained 
only  by  prolonged  study;  in  fact,  important  principles — the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  change  of  seasons,  the  tides,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  intelligibly  explained 
without  its  use. 

Our  schools  need  energizing;  they  must  be  rescued  from  this  humdrum,  this  eternal 
sameness  and  lifeless  repetition.  The  necessary  routine  studies  and  exercises  must  be 
brightened  up  by  interesting  illustrations  and  apt  presentation  of  principles  and  facts 
by  thorough  wide-awake  teachers.  New  life  must  be  infused  by  interested  parents, 
thnroogh  supervision,  and  pleasant,  convenient  school-rooms.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day  or  a  year;  school  officers  cannot  accomplish  it  alone;  teachers  are  powerless  without 
aid;  pupils  are  not  alone  the  workers.  Much,  very  much,  depends  upon  parents,  more 
than  we  can  tell — more  than  many  think.  They  are  the  foundation  and  shape  the 
eharacter  of  the  district  school  with  terrible  certainty.  The  characteristics  of  parents 
and  home  will  be  reflected  by  children  in  t^e  school-room. 

We  feel  like  renewing  covenant  with  agents,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  to  take 

hold  with  a  will,  and  make  a  strong  effort  to  elevate  the  standing  of  the  schools  of  our 

town,  and  improve  them  by  every  possible  means  in  our  power. 

J.  0.  SMITH, 

G.  W.   HASKELL,  V  S,  S.  Committee, 

S.  A.  LOW, 


<,  V  o.  o^. 


CHARLOTTE. 

We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  some  tolerably  good  teachers 
this  year  in  our  town  ;  but  it  must  be  adraltted,  that  we  have  had  some  poor  ones.  By 
your  vote  last  year,  the  employment  of  teachers  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  district 
agents,  for  this  reason  the  engagement  of  all  our  teachers  preceded  their  examination  by 
your  Committee.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  Committee  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
reject  candidates  of  ordinary  qualifications,  but  above  the  average,  lest  their  successors 
should  be  still  lower  in  the  scale.  In  one  instance,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Committee 
was  deceived  by  being  led  to  suppose  that  the  candidate  was  embarrassed  at  examination, 
when  in  fact,  she  was  puzzled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  teachers  ought  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  know  something,  rather  than  to  expect  the  Committee  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  they  know  nothing.  In  accordance  with  an  order  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, that  physiology  should  be  taoght  in  all  our  schools,  we  made  seleotion,  for  a 
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primary  work,  of  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.  Abont  thirtj  of 
these  books  have  been  sold  to  oar  schools  at  introductory  pHoe.  We  do  not  claim  that 
this  is  better  than  any  other  work  published,  but  we  thought  it  had  advantages  ever 
others  which  we  bad  examined.  A  Committee  making  a  selection  for  the  State  mighi 
have  made  a  more  extensive  examination. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  appears  to  be  thirty-nine  scholars  in  the  towOt 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  who  have  not  attended  school  daring  the 
year.  In  District  No.  1,  nineteen  ;  District  No.  2,  two  ;  District  No.  3,  four  ;  Distriot 
No.  5,  ten  ;  District  No.  6,  four. 

Before  closing  this  report,  we  will  say  that,  whether  teachers  are  employed  by  the 
Committee  or  by  district  agents,  they  should  be  selected  for  their  qualificationa,  rathw 
than  for  the  price  fur  which  they  may  be  obtained  ;  and  examinations  should  alwaya 
precede  engagements.  We  believe  pupils  usually  make  more  advancement  in  fhree 
weeks  under  the  instruction  of  a* five  dollar  teuober,  than  they  do  in  five  weeks  with  a 
three  dollar  teacher,  leaving  the  price  of  two  weeks'  board  and  two  weeks'  time  of  the 
whole  school  on  the  pleasant  side  of  profit  and  loss.  Good  teachers  are,  however,  aearoe, 
and  poor  teachers  are  not  made  good  ones  by  paying  them  high  wages ;  but  when 
teachers  find  that  the  best  ability  will  command  the  highest  price,  they  will  be  stima- 
lated  to  prepare  themselves  to  supply  the  demand. 


UE.^ 


H.  A.  SPRAGUE, 

A.  W.  FISHER.    VS.  S.  CommL'tee. 

D.  J.  FISHER. 


LEEDS. 


We  regard  the  schools  in  general,  as  having  been  fairly  prosperous.  Comparing  tijem 
with  schools  in  former  years,  some  have  been  very  good  ;  still,  we  believe  that  bat  very 
few  of  them  have  been  what  they  might  and  should  have  been,  and  would  have  been 
with  better  teachers,  together  with  an  enlarged^  living  and  acting  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents.  Parents  must  be  more  engaged  in  the  work  ;  must  co-operate  with  teaohera, 
and  act  as  well  as  talk  and  think.  We  need  and  must  have  better  teachers  ;  such  aa  are 
teachers  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  practice — more  normal,  and  less  artificial ;  teaohera 
who  feel  called  to  their  vocation  less  by  lucre  than  by  love ;  teaohera  fitted  in  heart, 
mind  and  education,  to  their  work.  Crooked  timbers  may  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in 
oonstrncting  the  hull  of  the  ship,  but  would  be  quite  out  of  place  and  nseless  aa  apara 
or  masts.  Just  here  it  might  be  well  for  educators  to  stop  and  refect.  Let  them  go  to 
the  seminary  of  nature  and  learn  a  lesson — even  to  the  forest,  and  the  trees  will  tell  thenoi 
of  their  uses  and  their  missions-.  The  crooked  oak  will  tell  him  that  year  by  year  it  is 
'  growing  and  preparing  to  be  a  staunch  rib  in  the  side  of  the  ship  ;  and  the  straight  and 
lofty  pine,  towering  above  all  its  surroundings,  says  in  a  **  still  small  voice,"  musically 
sweet,  but  plain  and  mo^t  impreraive,  **  I  am  growing  to  be  a  mast  in  the  noble  ship, 
that  I  may  lift  up  and  sustain  her  white  wings  with  which  she  glides  like  a  thing  of  lilb 
upon  the  mighty  deep,  and  fiies  from  land  to  land  with  her  precious  burden,  bearing 
bread  and  oil,  and  wine  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  cheer  and  sustain  the  thirsty  aoul  witii 
strength  and  gladness." 

The  teaohers's  office  is  a  high  and  holy  one,  and  his  character  and  qualification  ahoiUd 
be  such  as  to  magnify  his  office.  He  should  himself  be  teachable,  not  foasiliaed  or 
stereotyped,  but  rather  like  the  pliant  tree  planted  by  the  river  of  watera,  pnshing 
deeper  its  roots,  and  lifting  higher  and  broader  its  living  branches  into  a  dearer  and 
purer  atmosphere,  bearing  itii  fruit  every  aeaaon  for  meat,  and  ita  leaves  for  healing.— 
We  want  teaohera  bom  and  ednoated  to  their  work  ;  teaoben  thai  love  their  voealioiL  te 
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ha  VMS  ;  and  above  fdl,  teoohen  who  loye  all  that  is  good,  all  that  if  pure,  all  that  is 

true  ;  teaehen  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  hireling,  who  careth  not  for  the  flook  ; 

bat,  lik«  the  Qood  Shepherd  who  feedeth  the  little  lambs  with  tender  grasses  in  the 

^reen  pastures,  and  leadeth  them  beside  the  still  waters.     Without  such  teachers,  the 

tma  seed  cannot  be  weH  and.  abnndantly  sown  ;  and  the  harvest  will  be  meagre,  mixed 

■ad  unsatisfactory.     The  wheat  will  be  scant  and  blighted  ;  the  tares  many  and  vigor- 

ooa.     But  we  would  remind  their  employers  that  such  teachers,  though  called  to  their 

Tooation  by  no  mercenary  motives,  are  nevertheless  not  above  human  wants,  and  human 

needs,  and  that  such  servants  are  abundantly  worthy  of  their  hire.  Let  them  be  encouraged , 

■ostained  and  rewarded  according  to  their  worth  ;  let  the  parents  co-operate  with  them 

In  the  noble  work  they  are  doing  for  the  race,  and  for  their  children  in  particular.    Let 

them  endeavor  to  make  their  labors  as  pleasant  as  they  are  useful ;  and  let  them  show 

them  by  deeds,  as  well  as  by  words,  how  highly  their  services  are  appreciated,  by 

employing  them  not  for  a  single  term  only,  but  for  many  terms  in  succession.     8uoh  a 

teaeiier,  having  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  parents  and  pupils,  knowing  all 

their  ways,  and  understanding  all  their  various  and  peculiar  wants,  occupies  a  vantage 

ground  which  a  stranger,  though  equally  meritorious  and  qualified  in  every  other  way, 

would  find  it  hard  to  gain.     Such  a  teacher  has  a  great  and  lasting  influence  upon  the 

hearts,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

We  do  not  want  less  instruction  in  all  practical  education,  but  we  are  painfully 
remhuded  that  we  need  more  moral,  and  more  truly  divine  teaching.  The  thoughts  of  the 
Httle  one  should  be  daily  lifted  up  from  the  dull  routine  of  study  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  earth,  air  and  sky,  that  he  may  appreciate  the  truly  beautiful,  and  love  the 
truly  good,  and  be  formed  in  mind  and  will  into  the  likeness  and  quality  of  the  noblest 
work  of  Ood — *'  An  Honest  Man."  It  should  be  remembered  that  character  and  dispo- 
sition are  mostly  formed  and  built  up  upon  the  basis  of  first  impressions.  **  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  iudines."  We  have  much  more  that  we  could  say,  but  the  time  is 
ttdtyet.  '  S.  R.  DEANE,  Ckairmun  S,  S,  Commitiee. 


BERWICK.  • 

Having  thus  given  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  several  schools  under  our  charge  as 
they  have  appeared  to  us  the  past  year,  we  cannot  bring  this  report  to  a  close  in  justice 
to  ourselves  and  your  children,  without  a  few  general  remarks;  and  it  is  not  merely  to 
fbllow  in  the  old  and  beaten  track  of  our  predecessors,  but  simply  and  truly  for  the 
reason  that  your  attention  and  influence  ought  to  be  called  to  several  points  that  we 
have  observed  during  our  official  labors  in  the  year  just  past. 

We  hav'nt  time  to  enter  into  a  lenghly  discussion  of'  the  various  subjects  that  come 
crowding  themselves  into  our  mind  that  ought  to  be  done — that  must  be  done,  before  our 
schools  will  be  brought  up  to  that  standard  that  they  ought  to  occupy — but  will  just 
give  you  a  few  ideas,  hoping  that  to  them  you  will  give  earnest  heed.  Ponder  then 
well,  if  you  have  given  them  no  thought  heretofore,  and  during  the  school  year  upon 
which  we  are  about  entering,  put  them  into  execution,  and  you  will  reap  your  reward 
hi  an  abundant  harvest 

First  then  in  order.  Teachers.  It  may  be  affirmed  without  the  least  hesitation  thai 
there  is  no  office  in  general  society  more  honorable  and  important  than  that  of  the 
instructor  of  the  young,  nnd  none  on  which  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the 
human  race  so  much  depends.  Then  do  not,  as  parents,  who  have  the  welfare  of  your 
own  and  your  neighbor's  children  at  stake,  risk  the  chances  of  a  good  school,  because 
you  are  not  very  much  interested,  or  because  you  do  not  csre  to  waste  very  much  of  your 
valuable  time  by  lookjag  after  a  teacher,  or  beoanse  yon  can  engage  one  a  dollar^r 
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week  leas  than  another,  it  may  be  that  in  this  qaeetion  is  involved  the  future  prosperity 
of  year  children.  Think  of  this  then  as  it  deserves,  and  exert  yoarselves  to  get  live 
and  energetic  teachers  for  yoar  schools;  engage  not  the  first,  second  or  third  one  that 
oomes  along,  unless  you  are  positive  that  they  possera  the  requisite  qualification!  of  a 
good  teacher;  bind  yourselves  not  by  any  bargain,  until  yo.u  have  taken  your  applioaai 
before  your  Superintending  Committee.  See  to  it  yourselves  that  he  or  she  is  the  person 
that  you  need  in  your  school,  and  then  secure  them  at  all  hazards;  let  not  two  or  threa 
paltry  dollars  per  week  stand  between  you  and  a  good  school. 

Second  comes  Toxt-Dooks.  Why  should  we  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  text-books  ov 
the  same  subject,  increasing  classes  to  double  the  number  that  we  ought  to  have  in  aoy 
one  of  our  schools  7  This  is  a  question  for  your  consideration  as  well  as  for  your  oob- 
mittee.    We  will  not  discuss  it  here  for  we  lack  time. 

Third,  there,  is  a  lack  of  co-operation  with  the  teachers  on  the  part  of  parents.  No 
teachers  can  perform  well  their  part  in  the  sohool-roou,  however  well  learned  they  may 
be,  without  the  hearty  co-operattcn  of  all  the  parents  in  the  district;  if  your  teachers  4o 
not  do  at  all  times  just  what  you  think  they  ought  to,  do  not  make  it  the  snbjeot  ui 
common  conversation  before  your  children,  and  above  all  things  remember  that  teaoheni 
are  like  ourselves,  mortal,  and  that  perfection  is  not  always  found  in  this  world  of  ounu 

Visit  your  schools  otfen ;  let  the  teacher  and  scholars  see  that  you  are  interested  Id 
them,  and  you  will  see  beneficial  results  arising  from  this  course  of  action.  Do  not  try 
to  excuse  yourself  because  you  have  a  suporintendent  for  that  purpoM,  he  can  only  do 
his  duty, — ^you  have  yours  to  do  as  well.  And,  again,  irregulaiity  of  attendance;  this 
one  thing  does  more  to  retard  the  advancement  of  our  schools  than  almost  every  other 
influence  eombinid.  Think  of  this,  ye  parents,  and  see  to  it  that  this  unnecessary  evil 
is  at  once  corrected. 

Our  schools  have  in  general  been  successful  the  past  year.  We  have  had  but  one 
grievance  between  teacher  and  scholar,  (or  better,  perhaps,  parent  and  teacher.)  entered 
for  our  adyustment,  and  we  think  that  the  complainant  in  that  case  is  now  most  heartily 
ashamed. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  say  three  of  our  districts  have  been 
consrtidated  since  the  last  report,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  system  of  graded 
schools  There  is  nothing  that  tho«e  districts  could  have  done  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  town  and  its  future  prosperity  as  the  step  thus  taken. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  just  past,  we  were  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  the 

greater  part  of  our  schools  and  ignorant  of  their  requirements;  and  like  those  who  have 

been  our  predecessors  and  those  who  will  follow  us,  have  had  to  work  alone,  but  we  have 

tried  as  far  as  was  within  our  power  to  make  them  interesting  and  profitable.     Hava 

they  been  so  7— judge  ye  for  yourselves. 

JOHN  W.  CURTIS,  St^mvUar. 


NEW  VINEYARD. 

Permit  us  here  to  say  to  agents,  in  future  when  you  employ  teachers,  be  careful  and 
employ  none  but  those  of  good  reputation,  nor  any  who  are  too  young  to  manage  a 
school.  Pay  good  wages  to  good  teachers,  and  you  will  find  them  for  all  your  schools. — 
One  week  of  good  school  is  better  than  two  of  poor- 

Let  parents,  agents,  committee  and  teachers,  all  be  united  in  their  efibrts  to  ednoata 
our  youth,  and  we  shall  see  a  vast  improvement  in  our  schools. 


H.  V.  B.  HARDY,  >  o    «   /v      ^ 
8.  W.  LOOK.       /r-^'  ^'""^••- 
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Oar  eitisens  may  ^ell  be  proad  of  their  eduoaiiooal  privileges.  All  ^ho  oboofe  may 
thare  the  benefits  of  01^  eommon  eohools.  The  humblest  can  become  the  peer  of  the 
highest,  if  he  avail  himself  of  those  advantages,  which  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Taw 
have  placed  within  reach  of  every  child.  So  numerous  are  the  oandidat*^  for  pnsitions 
of  trust  and  importance,  that  the  ignorant  cannot  expect  socoeM  in  the  competition  with 
tile  educated  Hence,  as  a  rale,  they  will  perform  the  menial  duties  of  life,  while  the 
educated  will  continue  to  rise  to  situations  of  honor  and  profit  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  parents,  residing  in  Saco,  forget  these  considerations,  and  do  injustice  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  love  by  keeping  them  from  (chool,  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  by  failing  to 
•Doourage  them  in  the  improvement  of  school  privileges  while  in  actual  attendance.  The 
whole  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  aftd  twenty -one  years  in  the  city  in 
182C,  while  the  whole  number  registered  in  our  schools  during  the  year  is  1,015,  and  the 
arerage  attendance  but  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
hftlf  of  those  entitled  to  a  public  education  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
although  much  faithful  work  has  been  done  by  the  truant  officers,  without  however 
bringing  the  offenders  before  the  Court.  Parents  can  do  much  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children,  and  still  more  to  secure  their  cheerful  and  faithful  appli- 
cation to  their  studies.  Almost  every  man  who  hires  another  on  his  farm  or  in  his  shop 
feels  interested  to  examine  the  work  done.  And  there  are  few  women  who  wholly  neg- 
lect an  oversight  of  the  labors  of  those  under  their  employ.  But  fathers  and  mothers 
act  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  instructor  of  their  children.  They  should  see  for  tbem- 
■elves  how  well  he  is  performing  his  work.  Parents  are  always  welcome  in  the  school 
room  ;  and  their  occasional  presence  there  would  do  more  than  that  of  the  Committee  to 
secure  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  hearty  interest  in  their  studies  on 
the  part  of  their  children. 

We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  preparation  of  our  children  for  the 
business  of  their  lives.  At  least,  it  is  essential  that  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good 
education,  which  Edward  Everett  once  defined  as  follows  :  **  The  ability  to  read  the 
English  language  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  feeling  and  effect ;  to  write  a  neat, 
legible  hand  ;  to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  any  question  of  figures,  which^^mes 
np  in  practical  life  ;  to  write  grammatical  English  ;  these  are  the  tools  ;  you  can  do 
much  xffUh  them  but  are  helpless  without  them." 

Tbachbbs  and  Teachinq.  We  have  for  the  most  part  a  tried  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers.  Several  of  them  have  served  the  city  for  years,  and  have  won  an  honorable 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  parents  and  pupils.  la  several  of  the  schools,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  periodical  change  ;  and  your  Superintending  Committee  cannot  fairly  be 
held  responsible,  in  such  cases,  for  the  employment  of  inferior  teachers.  Their  power 
is  simply  negative,  and  seldom  can  be  used,  except  at  the  last  pioment.  They  can 
hardly  refuse  a  certificate  to  one  already  engaged  to  teach,  Except  indeed  for  the  most 
obvious  incompetency.  It  would  therefore  seem  most  suitable  to  leave  the  selection  of 
teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Still,  the  evils  of  the  present  system  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  good  that  comes  of  potting  so  much  responsibility  on 
the  agents,  and  through  them,  directly  09  the  several  districts.  Only  we  would  have 
them/e<r/  the  responsibility,  and  spare  no  pains  in  securing  the  very  best  teachers  that 
ean  be  obtained. 

Your  Committee  permit  teachers  to  choose  their  own  method  of  teaching,  but  expect 
them  to  labor  especially  for  the  following  results  : — To  excite  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
ioholar  ;  to  lead  him  to  gain  his  ideas  by  a  process  that  shall  train  him  to  think  correctly 
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and  independeDtly ;  enable  him  to  state  hie  ideas  by  the  use  of  the  beet  forraa  of 
ezpresflioB  ;  teaoh  him  principles  and  roles  in  snoh  a  way  that  he  oan  tmderttamd  then, 
and  giTe  him  muoh  praotioe  in  trying  the  rules  to  tho  lolation  of  all  qoestionf  whMi 
nay  arise  ander  them — all  this  to  be  done,  so  far  as  possible,  in  sueh  a  maanar  at  la 
render  stndy  and  the  study-ruom  pleasing  and  attnetive,  and  thereby  aid  in  aeeodbg 
good  diseipline  and  hearty  obedience. 

Schools.  Thp  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  saoeess  and  prosperity  in  onr  schools. 
Trao,  they  hsye  not  reached  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  yet  with  yery  few  excep- 
tions, there  hos  ^oeo  progress.  A  majority  of  onr  teachers  have  given  proof  of  their 
fitness  and  ability,  and  have  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  parents  and  committeei 
by  long  and  faithful  service.  In  some  of  the  outer  districts  there  has  been  a  markad 
improvement,  during  both  the  Summer  and  Winter  terms  ;  while  in  a  few  oases,  nntried 
OT  unsuitable  teachers  have  failed  to  give  good  satisfaction.  The  crowded  condition  of 
the  lutermedtato  and  Grammar  schools  In  the  1st  district  shows  conclusively  the  need  of 
the  new  house  now  building  on  Spring  street.  Upwards  of  seventy  scholars  were  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Oram  mar  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  term  ;  which  plaoed 
your  Committee  nnder  the  embarrassing  necessity  of  making  some  marked  changed  in 
the  composition  of  the  several  classes  and  of  promoting  a  large  number  of  pupils,  soma 
of  whom  were  poorly  fitted  for  the  change.    It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  another 

Grammar  school  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

« 
School-Houses.    Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school-honses  of  some  of  the 

outer  districts,  while  in  others  a  new  coat  of  paint  and  sundry  repairs  would  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  the  self-respeot  of  the  people.  In  the 
Sandy  Brook  district  a  new  house  seoms  almost  indispensable.  The  present  house,  with 
its  dilapidated  wall^,  its  patched  and  koife-goawod  desks,  half-painted  and  scaotj 
blackboard,  and  uncomfortable  seats,  crooking  the  backs  and  narrowing  the  chests  of  the 
scholars,  is.  a  perpetual  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sohool — a  libel  on  the  aoioal 
intelligence  of  the  district,  published  to  every  passing  stranger,  and  a  constant  iqjnry  to 
the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  district.  No  investment  oan  so  add  to  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  district  as  a  neat  and  attractive  school-house,  that  will  be  an  **  ept8tl| 
known  and  read  of  all  men,"  and  saying,  **  this  is  an  intelligent,  cultivated  and  large 
hearted  community.*'  Our  High  School  building  has  received  extensive  internal  repair! 
during  the  year.  The  old  seats  of  by-gone  days,  the  broken  ceiling,  disfigured  walla 
and  obscure  blackboard,  have  given  place  to  new  desks  with  chairs  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,  beautifully  tinted  walls  and  ceiling,  and  blackboard  of  patent  finish.  The 
change  has  wonderfully  improved  the  appearance  of  the  school-room,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  oomfort  and  oonvenienoe  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  to  the  order,  neatness  and 
taste  of  the  school.  Outward  surroundings  bear  an  important  part  in  educational  in- 
fluenoes ;  and  the  result  of  this  pecuniary  investment  is  already  seen,  in  the  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  scholars,  their  self  respect  and  seal  in  study,  and  the  increased 
popularity  of  our  High  School,  which  we  trust  may  now  be  counted  as  a  'permanent 
institution.  The  school  is  still  entirely  destitute  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical  appara- 
tus, and  your  Committee  would  recommend  an  appropriation  to  furnish  such  apparatna 
as  seems  essential  to  a  successful  prosecution  ef  the  various  studies  pursued. 

Having  in  view  the  future,  as  well  as  present  need  and  prosperity  of  our  oity,  yon 
authorized  last  season  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  building  on  Spring  street,  to  accom- 
modate the  schools  now  occupying  the  dilapidated  house  on  Pleasant  street,  and  the 
rapidly  inoreasing  nnmber  of  pupils  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  district.  It  is  hoped 
the  house  will  soon  be  furnished  and  ready  for  nse.    Those  having  the  matter  in  charge 
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wem  to  hare  ipand  no  pains  in  seonring  the  bett  of  mnterinls  for  the  work  ;  and  though 
Mtperfioial  objeotions  may  arise  to  the  first  outlay  as  apparently  extravagant,  it  may  be 
ibond  in  the  end  a  good  investment,  as  meeting  the  growing  demand  of  the  times  for  a 
better  elass  of  sohool-honses,  while  obviating  the  neoessity  of  pa&t  and  speedy  repairs. 


CHAS.  H.  MILLIKEN, 

BDWARD  EASTMAN,  )'S.  S.  Ommittie. 

CHAS.  F.  HOLBKOOK. 


EDDINGTON. 


Daring  the  past  year,  agents  have  been  more  fortunate  than  nsual  in  obtaining 
ezperienoed  and  capable  teachers.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prosperity  of  onr 
schools  rests  largely  with  those  who  employ  the  teachers. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  our  town  should  be  divided  into  so  many  small  districts. — 
The  great  need  of  the  town  is  fewer  districts  and  abler  teachers.  With  a  less  number 
«f  districts,  the  same  amount  of  money  would  suffice  to  maintain  much  better  schools, 
besides  providing  school  apparatus,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  blackboards,  there 
if  Tery  little  in  town;  and  the  two  village  schools  could  be  graded.  A  very  large  part 
of  all  the  truancy  and  disorderly  conduct  in  the  school-room  would  be  prevented  by 
limply  grading  the  schools.  When  the  scholar  knows  that  until  he  has  reached  a  certain 
standard  of  scholarship,  he  most  remain  in  the  primary  school,  bis  ambition  is  aroused, 
and  instead  of  idling  away  his  time,  he  will  put  forth  all  his  efforts  to  reach  a  higher 
grade  with  those  of  his  own  age. 

We  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  the  regular  attendance  of  scholars.  Parents, 
do  not  permit  your  children  to  leave  school  for  light  and  trivial  causes..  Schools  ban  be 
of  no  advantage  to  your  children  unless  they  are  present  in  the  school-room,  and  of  very 
ittle  advantage  un let's  they  are  there  regularly. 

We  are  confident  that  maoh  time  is  wasted  in  our  schools  in  learning  such  things  aa 
can  never  be  of  much  use  to  the  scholar.  Most  children  have  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing  an  education  than  that  afforded  by  our  common  schdols,  and  it  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  that  every  child  should  receive  a  practical  education.  Let  the  scholar  learn 
to  read,  to  write,  to  think  and  to  speak;  let  him  be  taught  arithmetic,  and  he  will  soo- 
•oed  very  well,  though  he  may  never  have  seen  an  algebra. 

The  schools  of  the  town  have  been  quite  as  good  as  in  previous  years,  but  this  should 

only  encourage  us  to  raiewod  efforts  to  make  our  common  schools  more  nearly  what  tiiey 

should  ba. 

GEO.  S.  OOMINS,  > 

E.  B.  COMINS,      >  S.  S.  Committee, 

T.  B.  SPRATT,      ) 


WATBRFORD. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  reports  of  the  several  schools  in  this  town,  we  will  notice 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  msjority  of  the  teachers  for  the  year  have  been  our  own 
eitisens.  We  will  notice  also  that,  with  only  one  exception,  every  term  has  been  carried 
through,  more  or  less  successfully,  by  the  teacher  who  took  the  school  in  charge;  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  onr  schools  have  been  successfully  managed. — 
Tet,  as  a  committee,  we  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  through  a  more 
thorough  and  systematic  training  of  teachers  for  this  special  work,  our  schools  shall  all 
take  a  far  higher  rank,  and  be  far  more  successful  in  educating  the  young  for  the  prao- 
tioal  datiea  of  life.  • 
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We  haye  ocoasion  to  say  also  in  oar  report,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  best  that  a  school 
shoald  oyer  be  ** broken  up"  for  trifling  causes.  If  a  district  is  so  anfortanate  as  to 
emplojr  a  teacher  whose  eflSciency  and  skill  are  not  op  to  the  utandard  they  desire  and 
expect,  yet  if  there  is  parpose  and  effort  on  the  pnrt  of  the  teacher  to  do  the  best  ha 
can,  we  deem  it  better  for  the  school  that  the  parents  quietly  aid  the  teacher,  (as  th«f 
oyer  should  do,)  tofmuh  that  term,  than  to  have  the  fohool  broken  up;  and  thon  let  the 
district  profit  by  their  experience,  in  exercising  a  more  careful  and  vigilant  inquiry  into 
the  anteeedents  of  those  who  seek  to  be  employed  by  them  as  teachers.  This  ia  the 
appropriate  and  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  those  who  employ  toachers.  Yet, 
while  we  thus  speak  in  reference  to  the  breaking  up  of  schools,  we  still  hold  that  when 
there  are  radical  defeots  in  a  teacher,  making  it  plain  that,  on  the  whole,  the  term 
would  bo  productive  of  ovil  rather  than  good,  the  lawful  remedies  shoald  be  promptly 
applied. 

In  the  report  of  one  school,  we  referred  to  the  neglect  of  the  attendance  of  the  sdbolan 
in  the  district,  upon  the  only  term  of  school  in  that  district  for  the  year.  Tet  this  eyil 
is  not  confined  to  that  district.  There  haye  been  many  scholars  absent  from  oar  schools 
dnring  the  year,  who  ought  to  have  beoo  there,  and  might  have  been  there,  and  woald 
have  been  there,  if  the  parents  had  been  fully  alive  to  the'^importance  of  haying  their 
children  under  instruction.  We  feel  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  very  largely  with 
the  parents  and  ought  by  them  to  be  applied;  and  yet  the  State  has  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  each  town'  to  apply  a  legal  remedy,  if  parents  neglect  to  attend  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  parents  will  themselves  remedy  this  eyil  ia 
the  future.  If  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  sufiicient  importance  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the 
town  in  the  way  provided  by  the  State,  or  in  some  effectual  way  of  their  own  deyising. 


ON.      Is.S, 

L,  Jr..  ) 


W.  NBWELL, 

CHA8.  L.  WILSON.     VS.  S.  Committet, 

JOSIAH  MINOK, 


WALES. 

And  in  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  parents  that  we  aid  the  teacher  ia 
eyery  ponible  way,  by  yisiting  the  school  ourselves,  by  so  doing,  we  aid  both  teacher 
and  pupil  ;  also,  see  that  our  children  attend  regularly,  a^i  uvery  absentee  deranges  the 
whole  class  and  school.  Let  us  look  well  to  our  interest  in  the  employment  of  teaoheia, 
and  not  let  a  few  doftars  deprive  us  of  the  services  of  thorough  competent  teachers,  aa 
such  teachers  can  command  good  pay,  and  will  nut  work  for  small  pay  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  you  find  your  school  is  not  profitable  notify  the  Committee  at  Once,  and  haye  the 
matter  adjusted,  and  not  wait  and  have  time  and  money  wasted. . 

One  other  subject  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  sgeuts  to,  viz  :    The  law  making  it 

your  duty  to  return  yearly,  in  March,  to  the  S.  S.  Committee,  the  number  of  persona  la 

your  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  as  from  these  returns  we  are 

to  compile  in  part  our  returns  to  the  State.     If  we  fail  in  making  full  and  complete  re* 

turns,  it^deprives  you  of  your  proportion  of  the  the  public  school  fund,  which  now  is  (o 

be  a  sum  worth  looking  after. 

JOHN  0    FOGG,  }  ^    c,   n        •.. 
JOEL  HAM.         l^  ^   Omtmm... 
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ALFRED. 

The  oonditioD  of  the  schoolfi  in  town  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  been  compelled  to  select  teachers  from  a  yery  limited  number.  There 
hat  been  a  scarcity  of  teachers  competent  to  instruct  in  the  higher  grades  of  studies 
required  in  seyeral  of  the  schools  in  town  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Normal  Schools  now 
in  operation  in  the  State  will  soon  furnish  the  needed  teachers  fitted  for  all  instruction 
required  in  the  public  schools.  As  a  whole,  the  teachers  employed  have  executed  the 
trusts  oommitted  to  them  with  gratiQring  fidelity  and  success.  In  the  ezcopti<ftial  oases, 
the  failure  has  resolted  more  from  the  want  of  thorough  elementary  training  and  lack  of 
experience,  than  from  deliberate  neglect  or  real  indifference  towards  those  under  their 
charge. 

A  lack  of  discipline  in  one  or  two  instances  has,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  somewhat 
impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  It  is  always  painful  to  know  that  any  teacher 
should  be  so  misguided  as  to  expect  to  secure  and  maintain  the  good  will  and  respect  of 
the  scholars  by  loose  restraint  in  the  school-room.  Such  expectations  are  sure  to  prove 
delusions.  The  maintenance  of  good  order  in  and  about  the  school-room,  by  wise  and 
appropriate  measures,  is  by  far  the  surest  means  of  securing  the  valuable  respect  of  the 
scholars.  Proper  discipline  and  good  progress  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  without  such  dis- 
cipline, but  Itttle  progress  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

There  has  on  the  whole,  been  a  good  degree  of  progress  in  study  in  most  of  the  schools 
in  town.  Reading  and  spelling  have  purposely  received  a  merited  share  of  attention, 
and  improvement  in  both  has  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  Tour  Committee,  among 
other  things,  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  proper  adapta- 
tion  in  imparting  instruction.  The  confusion  and  discouragement  so  likely  to  result 
from  neglect  or  inability  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  capacity  and 
understanding  of  the  scholar,  particularly  demands  of  the  teacher  wise  discrimination 
in  that  respect.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  of  a  scholar  of  weak  capacity  and 
limited  opportunity  of  school,  the  same  readiness  of  comprehension  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected  of  one  of  equal  age,  or  even  younger,  endowed  with  stronger  intellect  and 
favored  with  better  advantages. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  ia  punctuality  of  attendance  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  several  years  past.  This  is  an  encouraging  symptom,  and  fortifies  the  hope 
that  tho  district  school  may,  by  the  aid  of  skillfal  instructors  and  parental  co-operation, 
be  made  so  attractive  as  to  be  promptly  attended  by  the  scholars  without  compulsion. — 
To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  a  co-opei%ition  of  teachers  and  parents.  Parents  should 
be  alive  to  the  important  duty  of  securing  the  punctual  attendance  of  their  children. 
In  some  districts  in  town  the  parents  have  of  late  manifested  a  commendable  interest  in 
their  schools  By  occasional  visits  during  the  term,  by  friendly  conferences  with  the 
teachers,  by  kind  and  encouraging  words  to  the  scholars,  by  assembling  in  numbers  to 
witness  the  closing  exercises  of  the  term,  both  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  stimulated 
to  exertions  which  have  been  rewarded  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  We  would 
that  this  parental  co-operation  was  universal.  In  two  or  three  of  the  districts  in  town 
there  is  a  reprovable  indifference  to  the  physical  wants  of  their  scholars.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  imply  a  want  of  parental  affection,  nor  the  absence  of  intention  and 
purpose  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  their  children.  It  arises  more  from  an  under 
estimate  of  tho  proper  and  best  means  of  promoting  educational  success  ;  from  an  over- 
looking of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  mental  success  is  greatly  promoted,  or  equally 
retarded  by  physical  condition  and  circumstances.  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  well  known  intelligence  of  the  districts  referred  to,  in  furnish- 
ing all  the  reasonable  safe-guards  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  children  at  home. 
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and  yet,  oomplaoently  oonsigniog  them  for  six  hoars  each  day  during  the  term  of  the 
school  to  the  exposure  and  taste  depraving  influences  of  the  most  neglected,  dilapidated 
and  ill-contrived  stmoture,  within  the  limits  of  the  district.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
parents  in  these  districts  will  yoluntarily  provide  an  early  remedy  for  the  erils  whieh 
result  from  this  neglect.  In  the  words  of  another,  **  Let  the  district  sohool-hoaae  be  to 
comfortable,  convenient  and  attractive,  as  that  no  one  will  blush  to  haye  it  pointed  at  at 
the  eloquent  representaMon  of  his  intelligence." 

A.  B.  KIMBALL,  Far  S.  S,  Cammttm. 


ORRINQTON. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  make  our  school -houses  more  attraotire  ? — for  here  the  ftrat 
seeds  of  knowledge  are  sown,  and  the  young  idea  taught  how  to  shoot.  Would  it  not  be 
a  wise  expenditure  of  money,  if  $500  were  laid  out  in  outline  maps,  globes,  and  more 
blackboards,  that  our  children  might  the  more  easily,  rapidly,  and  understandingly, 
study  and  practice  geography  and  arithmetic?  Would  not  an  occasional  visit  from 
father  or  mother,  or  both,  simulate  the  scholar  to  greater  efforts,  and  encourage  the 
teacher  to  greater  exertion?  Would  not  singing,  if  introduced  into  our  schoob, 
especially  the  primary,  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  young  and  susceptible  minds  ? 
Would  it  not  afford  relief  to  the  more  laborious  routine  of  school-room  duties,  acting  at 
once  as  a  solace  and  recreation  ? 

"The  great,  the  chief  ambition  of  man  is  to  know  something  of  everything,"  and  to 
know  is  laudable  in  all,  ^be  great  question  is  then— how,  what  and  where  shall  our 
children  learn  **to  know?"  By  inspection  of  the  registers  of  our  schools,  I  think  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  chief,  impediment  to  the  progresr  of  our  schools,  is  rerealed 
in  the  form  of  irregular  attendance,  or  truajicy,  and  tardiness  of  the  pupils.  Children 
who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  make  but  little  progress  on  the  road  to 
knowledge.  The  thirst  for  an  education  is  slaked  with  poisonous  and  rank  weeds,  which 
upon  the  soil  of  irregularity  flourish  so  luxuriently.  Before  the  arid  blast  of  irregu- 
larity,  the  minds  of  youth  become  dry  and  parched.  Our  most  besetting  sin  is  neglect 
of  duty.  Parents  neglect  their  duty  by  not  keeping  their  children  at  school  more 
regular.  How  will  you  cure  these  evils?  They  have  become  chronic  and  need  seysipe 
remedies.  The  right,  the  privilege  of  every  child  to  attend  school  and  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, is  his  birthright.  No  parent  has  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  deprive  his  child  of 
this  birthright.  The  man  of  gray  hairs  and  possessing  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  and 
00  scholars,  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Shall  we  apply 
this  man's  money  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  designed  or  otherwise  ? 

Look  with  me  at  the  figures  as  they  foot  up  in  our  school  registers.  The  number  of 
days  absence  f6r  the  past  school  year,  amount  to  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  equal  to  more  than  thirty-five  years*  schooling  in  any  of  our  colleges  or  academies. 
A  fVightfully  alarming  column  of  figures  array  themselves  in  condemnation  of  tuofa 
feckless  disregard  of  regular  attendance  upon  the  means  of  education,  for  which  we  so 
liberally  expend'  our  money.  More  than  seven  thousand  days  lost  to  our  youth,  and  in 
many  instances,  I  fear,  worse  than  lost.  No  wonder  that  parents  of  absentees  com- 
plain that  their  children  do  not  learn.  Do  yon  think  it  is  right  to  have  so  many 
absences  ?  Is  it  right  ?  Does  it  suggest  any  fault  ?  Ought  it  to  continue  so  ?  If  not, 
oan  we  not  find  a  remedy  ?  May  not  irregularity  of  attendance,  tardiness,  disobedience, 
bad  language,  ill-manners,  and  disrespect  in  some  cases,  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of 
parental  duty  ?    Let  us  then  as  parents  put  forth  oar  individual  efforts  to  elevate  the 
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oommoQ  eobool;  to  develop  in  one  obiidran  a  tuto  for  koowledge;  to  give  the  papil  %n 

insight  into  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  manner  of  performing  it;  also  to  elevate 

and  expand  his  views,  refine  his  sentiment,  and  to  snpplj  him  with  the  means  of  noble 

and  innocent  entertainment,  when  he  looks  on  **  bird  or  stone,  or  star  or  flower."    Let 

OS  ponder  well  the  old,maxim,  *'  That  ignorance  is  the  ally  of  crime,  and  that  education 

is  favorable  to  virtoe,''  and  then  joia  hands  in  promoting  the  greatest  good  of  those 

whom  Ood  has  given  ns  to  educate  for  useful  men  and  women.     Let  us  teach  them  in 

jouth  to  observe  habits  of  regularity  and  promptness,  that  in  sailing  o'er  the  voyage 

of  life  they  may  not  be  wrecked  on  the  Scylla  of  irregularity  nor  engulfed  in  the 

Charybdis  of  tardiness. 

In  conclusion,  parents,  will  yon  see  that  your  children  attend  school  regularly  7    Will 

j(Mk  not  see  that  the  first,  the  great  and  exceedingly  important  lessons  are  taught,  by 

precept  and  example,  at  the  fireside?     And  will  you  not  also  cheer  and  encourage  both 

scholar  and  teacher,  by  your  presence  in  the  school-room  ?     Be  acquainted  with  the 

aehool ;   observe  the  manner  of  instruction ;   witness  the  efibrts  of  your  scholars,  and 

when  the  child  returns  home,  cheer  him  up  by  word  and  example,  in  all  that  has  been 

done  during  the  day,  for  his  benefit;   thus  helping  to  build  up  this  noble  structure,  so 

that  the  great  work  of  education  may  go  nobly  on,  adding  strength,  beauty  and  dura- 

bility  to  all  its  parts. 

GEORGE  B.  CHAPIK,  Supervitor, 


BROOKS. 

The  subject  of  our  common  schools  is  one  which  shoold  interest  each  and  every  one, 
for  it  is  here  that  the  youth  of  our  community  are  educated  for  the  active  duties  of  life; 
and  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  actively  zealous  in  the  noble  work  of  training  and 
educating  them  in  those  traits  and  qualities  that  will  nerve  and  strengthen  them  to  act 
well  their  part  wherever  they  may  be. 

If  we  would  have  the  children  of  the  present  educated  and  refined  ornaments  to 
society,  a  benefit  to  the  world,  and  an  honor  to  themselves,  we  must  see  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present  are  not  slighted  or  deferred  to  the  future.  The  rough,  awkward 
boy,  who  is  to-day  obtaining  the  elements  of  an  education  in  our  common  schools,  will 
be  the  man  of  to-morrow.  Ue  will  be  doing  the  business  in  our  streets,  guiding  and 
oontroUing  our  town  affairs,  educating  the  children,  proclaiming  his  ideas  and  princi- 
ples from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press;  and,  perchance,  in  the  legislative  chamber, 
may  be  moulding  the  laws  of  our  State  or  Nation.  The  wild,  romping,  untrained,  giddy 
school  girl,  who  saunters  about  our  streets  to-day,  will  be  the  matron  of  the  morrow,  and 
oontrol  the  fashions  and  morals  of  society. 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  adage — **  The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man."  We 
find  by  experience  that  the  hopes,  prinoiplee  and  ambitions  that  are  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  child,  generally  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  in  guiding  and  controlling 
him  in  after  life.  In  the  words  of  the  wise  man — **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
sboald  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. "  Eence  the  necessity  of  proper 
instmotioD  and  government  while  young,  not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  at  home  by 

the  fireside. 

Parents  have  something  to  do  as  well  as  teachers.  If  children  are  well  governed  at 
home,  there  is  generally  very  little  trouble  with  them  at  school.  Three-fourths  of  the 
trouble  we  haye  in  our  schools  is  caused  by  the  parents,  instead  of  the  children  or 
teeehen.  Bat  we  will  leave  this  part  of  our  report,  by  expressing  the  hope  that,  in 
the  fnture,  children,  parents  and  teachers,  may  use  their  united  endeavors  to  obtain 
and  naiot^  good  sohool-hooies,  good  books,  good  teachers  and  schools. 

M.  J.  DOW, 
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NORTH  BERWICK. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  Bketcbes  of  our  schools,  70a  will  see  there  have  been  no 
of  failure,  nor  but  few  of  decided  soooess.  All  haye  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  oiroamstanoes,  and  perhaps  some  have  done  better  than  usual,  and  yet  we  fall 
in  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  our  school  money.  Of  some  of  the  causes  of  this  failure 
I  propose  to  speak — not  in  any  recriminating  or  fault-finding  spirit,  but  to  tell  jon 
honestly  just  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  ;  believing  most  fully  that  when  they  are 
known  and  realised  by  you,  you  will  cheerfully  put  your  shoulders  to  the  work  to  remedy 
the  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  our  school-houses  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Those  in  DIstriett 
No.  8  and  9  ought  to  be  pulled  down  at  once,  before  they  tumble  dotm.  They  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  fine  neighborhoods  in  which  they  stand.  The  Fchool-bouses  in  Distrieta 
No.  4,  7,  11,  16  and  19,  are  no  better  inside,  and  not  one  of  ihem  is  fit  to  teach  a  sehool 
in.  All  the  rest,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  need  reseating  and  general  repairs. — 
Some  of  the  houses  that  pass  for  respectable,  are  small,  ill-arranged,  cold,  nnoomfortable 
places  for  children,  many  with  no  yard,  no  decent  privy,  perched  on  the  brink  of  the 
highway,  repulsive  in  every  aspect. 

Secondly,  With  the  exception  of  District  No.  14,  just  repaired,  there  Is  not  a  single 
blackboard  worthy  of  the  name  in  town.  And  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  there  ia  not 
a  single  map,  chart,  globe,  dictionary  or  particle  of  furniture,  that  I  know  of  except  a 
rickety  chair,  an  old  box  stove  and  a  broom. 

Thirdly,  The  reports  from  eight  districts  give  the  total  attendance  for  the  year,  72 
scholars  ;  averaging  9  pupils  to  each  teacher.  Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  leaks.  The 
average  expense  to  the  town  per  week  for  teachers,  board  and  fuel,  is  nine  dollars.  Here 
are  eight  school-houses  to  keep  in  repair,  eight  teachers  to  employ — in  a  word,  eight 
schools  to  run  at  an  expense  of  seventy-two  dollars  per  week,  to  do  the  work  of  three  at 
an  expense  of  twenty-seven  dollars  per  week.  These  same  schools  have  averaged  eleven 
weeks,  costing  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  for  the  y<ear,  more  than  they  ought. 
Again,  the  loss  in  dollars  is  not  all.  It  is  impossible  to  create  that  interest  in  one  of 
these  little  schools  that  can  be  done  in  one  larger. 

Before  we  can  have  our  schools  what  they  should  be,  wo  must  make  suitable  plaoes  to 
hold  those  schools  in.  Entire  new  buildings,  or  a  thorough  oyerhauling  and  repairing 
and  enlargement  of  the  old  ones  are  imperatively  demanded.  Once  having  the  suitable 
buildings  they  should  be  provided  with  proper  utensils  for  the  teacher's  use  I  wonld 
as  soon  attempt  to  cultivate  a  field  of  com  without  a  hoe,  as  to  attempt  to  teach  a  adbool 
without  a  blackboard. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pay  our  teachers  the  wages  they  now  demand,  and  set  them  to 
work  without  any  tools  to  work  with,  nor  can  we  «fford  to  have  a  teacher  spend  her  time 
in  instructing  ten  or  twelve  pupils  when  she  could  better  instruct  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

I  am  folly  satisfied  that  the  number  of  schools  in  town  could  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished without  detriment  to  the  scholars.  We  can  thus,  as  I  have  shown,  materially 
lessen  our  expenditure,  haye  longer  school  terms  and  improve,  decidedly,  all  our  sohools. 

This  brings  me  to  the  **  suggestions  *'  deferred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  report : 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  our  school-houses,  their  isolated  situation,  many  of  them— > 
their  total  lack  of  suitable  furniture  and  surroundings — the  smallnees  of  very  many  of 
the  schools  and  consequent  additional  expense  in  sustaining  them,  and  the  unequal 
advantages  the  larger  districts  have  over  the  smaller  or  back  districts,  I  propose  thai 
the  town  dispense  with  the  districts  and  their  systems  entirely.  Make  a  town  sehool  of 
the  whole  town.  Let  the  town  build  and  repair  and  furnish  the  necessary  sohool-houMt, 
in  suitable  and  convenient  situations,  equalise  the  whole  sohools,  giving  the  baek 
Motions  equal  privileget  with  the  others,  allowing  the  children  to  attend  sohools  wbereyer 
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tbeir  iDterests  would  be  best  conserved,  with  no  restraint  save  what  the  general  interest 
might  require.  This  **  would  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation."  **  It  would  diminish 
the  aggregate  expenditure  for  schools."  It  would  prevent  all  strife  about  district  matters. 
It  would  secure  better  school-houses  and  furniture.  **  It  would  secure  better  super- 
TinoD."    **  It  would  enable  us  to  establish  graded  schools." 

Our  advanced  scholars  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  going  from  home  to  the  Acade- 
mies in  order  to  complete  their  education  or  fit  them  for  college.  This  should  not  be. 
We  are  an  agricultural  community,  and  cannot  (^ord  to  send  our  children  abroad  to  be 
«diieated.  A  high  school  should  at  once  be  established  in  North  Berwick  to  receive  all 
the  advanced  scholars  in  the  town. 

You  are  liberal  in  your  appropriations.  We  have  money  enough  and  scholars  enough, 
and  the  times  imperatively  demand  it  I  do  not  wish  you  to  oome  to  any  hasty  con- 
clusion in  this  matter,  but  I  leave  it  for  you  to  seriously  consider. 

TIMOTHY  B.  HUSSBY,  Stq>ervu<n', 

DAMARISCOTTA. 

School  Agbitts.  We  think  that  very  few  persons  are  at  all  aware  how  intimately 
connected  are  the  choosing  of  a  School  Agent,  and  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the 
tohools  for  the  year.  An  Agent  holds  an  important  place.  The  appropriation  of  the 
district's  money  is  in  his  hands.  He  is  to  employ  the  teachers.  Districts,  in  selecting 
their  Agents  should  select  such  persons  as  are  really  interested  in  having  only  the  best 
teachers,  and  who  will  faithfully  perform  all  their  duties  as  Agents. 

Cbahgb  op  Teacbbrs.  .  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  more  detrimental  to  the  use- 
fulness  of  our  public  schools,  than  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  When  a  teacher  is 
sncoessful,  we  believe  they  should  be  retained  for  several  terms. 

TaxT-BooKS.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  many  of  our  oitisens  labor  under,  who 
think  there  have  been  too  frequent  changes  of  books  in  this  town.  We  have  taken  the 
pains  to  acertain  how  long  the  several  books  hare  been  used,  and  find  the  Readers  in  use 
fifteen  years,  Grammar  thirteen,  Qeographies  eight.  Arithmetics  fourteen.  This  does 
not  look  like  very  frequent  changes,  surely.  The  law  provides  that  the  Superintending 
School  Committee  <*  shall  direct  whfkt  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools"  Your  Com- 
mittee being  desirous  of  doing  their  duty,  and  believing  a  change  in  most  of  the  books 
was  needed,  and  knowing  the  aversion  of  many  of  our  eitixens  to  any  change,  decided 
to  change  Arithmetics  only,  the  past  year,  hoping  that  the  others  might  be  changed  at 
some  future  time.  The  change  was  effected  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools — the  books  for 
the  completion  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  no 
yery  serious  trouble  was  encountered  in  making  the  change.  It  is  hoped  that  whoever 
has  the  supervision  of  the  schools  the  coming  year,  will  continue  the  work  begun  the 
past  year,  until  we  shall  have  books  suitable  for  our  children. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  have  labored  according  to  our  ability  to  do  what 

wo  could  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  we  feel  that  our  efforts  have  not 

been  in  vain.    While  we  think  all  of  our  schools  have  improved,  we  think  the  most 

marked  improvement  has  been  in  our  High' School.     We  see  by  the  registers  of  this 

school  a  few  years  back,  that  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  was  but  three 

more  than  one-half  the  whole  number  registered.    In  the  last  term,  the  average  number 

is  only  seven  less  than  the  whole  number.     The  teachers  of  this  school  have  not  been 

able  to  keep  the  scholars  there  at  tiie  closing  examination.    At  the  close  of  some  terms 

more  than  one-half  would  be  absent.    This  has  been  remedied.    At  the  close  of  the  Fall 

term  erery  scholar  was  present  st  the  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  term 

aU  bnt  one,  and  he  was  kept  away  by  sieknees. 

B.  W.  DUNBAR,  For  tkt  Commiitee, 
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GOULDSBORQ'. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  cause  of  edaoation  with  ns  is  on  the  inerease;  j«t  w« 
are  anxious  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  many  improvements  may  be  made  for  its  farther 
promotion. 

First,  we  woald  have  the  people  in  Goaldsboro*,  if  possible,  feel  the  great  importaaoe 
of  improving  school-houses,  thereby  providing  good  and  comfortable  homes  for  their 
children,  which  would  be  a  power  toward  inspiring  the  child  with  a  love  to  attend 
school.  We  are  often  led  to  believe  that  very  poor  and  inconvenient  school •hooaee  and 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  to  visit  schools,  are  /juite  liable  to  make  tmanft 
scholars;  and  we  only  hops  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  truancy  will  be  obviated 
by  a  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  to  make  school-hooses  more  attractive;  and 
also  when  the  father  and  mother  will  feel  it  t}ieir  duty  to  visit  the  school-room  often, 
thereby  to  encourage  the  scholar,  and  alleviate  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  in  whose 
important  task  they  should  co-operate. 

We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  consolidating  districts  in  our  town  and  there- 
by lengthen  several  schools,  which  would  enable  us  to  employ  better  teachers,  have 
better  school-houses,  and  very  much  benefit  the  scholars  now  existing  in  very  small 
districts. 

Our  school  agents  are  deserving  much  credit  for  their  labor  and  interest  in  the  oauM 
of  education.  I  think  many  of  our  fifteen  agents  for  the  past  year,  have  exercised  good 
judgment  in  selecting  and  employing  teachers;  and  in  many  instances  our  schools  have 
met  the  apprabation  of  those  who  are  much  interested  in  such  institutions. 

We  feel  confident  to  say  that  some  of  our  schools,  (both  Winter  and  Summer,)  were 

second  to  none  in  Hancock  county,  and  we  feel  the  necessity  of  progressing  the  good 

work.  

B.  W.  CLEAVBS. 


FARMINQDALB. 

We  have  endeavored  to  represent  our  schools,  their  condition  and  prosperity,  as  we  hsTO 
found  them.  Although  we  cannot  give  as  good  an  account  of  them  as  we  wish  we  conld, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  that  their  average  character,  as  jadged  by  Hie 
ordinary  standard  is  fair.  The  co-operation  of  parents  with  school  officers  and  teaobers 
is  indispensable  to  make  our  schools  what  they  should  be — no  one  thing  tends  more  to 
excite  a  healthy  influence,  and  love  of  study  among  scholars,  than  visits  to  the  sohool  by 
parents  and  friends.  A  single  visit  by  a  dozen  parents  during  a  term  to  eaeh  school 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  scholars,  fumidi  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  teachers,  and  enable  the  people  to  judge  correctly  of  the  school-room 
accommodations.  We  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  the  practice  of  sohool 
visiting. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  school  District  No.  1,  we  would  say,  there  is  a  manifest  want  of 
interest  in  the  education  of  your  children.  Yon  are  aware  that  your  houses  are  entirely 
unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  schools.  They  are  old,  cold,,  inconvenient  and  dilapi- 
dated— mere  apologies  for  houses.  Tou  are  not  only  a  little  disrespectful  to  your  teaeh- 
ers,  but  you  are  also  enfeebling  their  best  efforts  by  placing  them  In  such  houses.  Your 
scholars  will  suffer  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  your  school  money  will  be  nearly  thrown 
away,  until  you  afford  your  children  better  houses. 


GHORGB  WHEBLBR^       >  «    «  p^««^^ 
FRANKLIN  WHITNEY,  J  **  *   «^«»w»««- 
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•    BATn. 
ft  ^eTolTes  apon  mo  to  make  the  Aonaal  Report  of  the  sehooli  in  the  oitjr  of  Bath,  at 
this  time,  and  lay  before  you  the  oondition  and  wants  of  these  schools. 

Statbmert  of  thb  Expknditurbs  for  the  Ybar  1871-72. 

Income. 
Appropriation $31,000  00 

From  Stote  Treasurer 240  90 

TuiUon .".  40  00 

$21,280  90 

Expendtd, 
Salaries  of  Teaohers $13,906  71 

Fuel 1,176  66 

Misoellaneons 2,667  88 

Books 1,674  44 

Salary  of  Superintendent 600  00 

Balance 1,357  31 

$21,280  90 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  comparison  of  the  expenditures  with  the  expenditures  of  last 

/ear,  that  they  are  somewhat  less.     Indeed  they  are  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with 

tfM  welfare  of  the  schools. 

LmoTH  OF  Schools  and  Vacatiomb.  The  whole  number  of  weeks  school  during  the 
year  has  been  forty  for  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  thlrtj-nine  for  the  Primary 
Mid  Rural  Schools. 

The  school  year  is. now  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  or  autumn  and  winter  term, 
opening  the  28th  of  August  last,  continued  till  the  8th  of  March«  1872.  There  was  a 
recess  of  one  week  at  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  again  one  week  from  Christmas  to 
yew  Year's  Day,  including  those  two  days  as  holidays.  The  length  of  the  term  was 
4wenty-six  weeks.  After  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  the  summer  term  commences  the  26th 
of  March,  to  continue  fourteen  weeks,  or  till  the  first  of  July. 

The  school  period  of  forty  weeks  is  diminished  by  several  holidays  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  at  the  last  week  of  the  terms,  at  the  close  of  the  examinations,  the  schools 
•10  elosed  as  fa^t  as  their  examinations  are  eompleted,  most  of  the  schools  losing  two, 
three  or  four  days  each  term.  Thus  there  is  not  probably  much  if  any  more  than  thirty- 
•Ight  foil  weeks  of  school  in  the  year.  This  is,  however,  as  long  a  period  as  will  bo 
Ibvod  profitable  from  year  to  year.  If  pupils  are  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attend- 
faee,  and  diligent  and  industrious  in  their  work,  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  about 
•■  much  intellectual  labor  during  our  school  period  as  is  well  for  them  to  perform  in  one 
yoar.  In  a  word,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  school  period  is  neither  too  long  nor  too 
diori.  It  is  not  so  great  as  to  draw  too  largely  on  the  vital  energies  of  pupils,  if  they 
^ro  in  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  health.  Five  days  only  in  the  week,  the  half  day 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  frequent  holidays,  the  recurrence  of  recesses,  the  physical 
eiercifes  in  use  in  most  of  the  schools,  the  care  that  is  taken  to  limit  the  intellectual 
labor  tb  what  ordinary  minds  are  capable  of  accomplishing  in  the  day,  the  introduction 
of  improved  methods  of  instruction,  especially  with  schools  made  up  of  the  youngest 
poplls — all  tend  to  prevent  bad  physical  consequences  resulting  from  length  of  time 
^•▼oted  to  study  during  each  day  or  during  the  whole  year. 

80BOOL  BooKi.  It  seems  to  be  now  a  settled  matter  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
eity,  that  the  school  books  shall  be  famished  for  all  the  children  of  the  poblie  schools, 
at  the  public  expense.  This  has  been  done  for  four  successive  years,  and  nobody  appears 
to  doubt  the  expediency  of  it.  The  economy  of  it  is  indisputable.  It  is  beyond  doabt 
tlM  Texy  cheapest  method  of  providing  school  books  for  our  ohildrea. 

10 
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The  eehool  books  are  pnrohased  wholeMie,  at  a  Urge  redaction  Arom  the  ordioaiy 
retail  prices  ;  bat  the  most  economical  part  of  the  arrangement  is  derived  from  the  vn 
of  old  books,  till  thej  are  worn  out.  Here  is  where  a  great  saving  is  made.  Sehoo' 
books,  instead  of  being  laid  away,  half  worn  oat,  or  perhaps  even  in  many  oasea  bvl 
little  worn  before  other  or  more  advanced  ones  are  needed,  are  pot  into  the  haoda  of 
suooessive  popils  till  they  are  used  up.  In  some  oases  many  books  will  answer  for  two 
or  throe  suooessive  classes.  This  saves  the  purchase  of  new  books.  By  the  uas  of  old 
books  till  worn  out,  and  the  discount  in  the  purchase  of  school  books,  the  aetoal  oostof 
books  in  the  several  grades  of  schools  is  less  than  one  dollar  per  pupil,  per  annam.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  includes  iheteveral  grade*  of  schools — the  High  School,  whero  th« 
books  in  many  cases  are  very  expensive,  and  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

Is  not  this  eipenditure,  one  dollar  per  pupil  and  less,  for  all  the  children  of  the  oitj« 
very  much  less  than  in  former  years  ?  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  is  not  half 
80  much  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  as  under  the  old  system. 

Exptndituret  of  the  Several  Years. 

School  Books  Ist  year $l,6b3  52 

"  *»      2d     »*     2,795  40 

*'  »«      3d     "     ', 1,224  08 

*«  "      4th  *«     1,674  44 

As  far  as  is  known,  our  city  is  as  yet  the  firrt  and  only  one  in  this  State  and  perh*pf 
even  in  New  England,  where  school  books  are  furnished  to  all  the  children  of  the  publle 
schools,  at  the  public  expense.  But  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  we  shall  long  be  alone. 
The  snbject  is  being  discussed  in  other  places  and  the  same  plan  will  doubtless  toon  be 
adopted  in  some  of  our  sister  cities,  as  well  as  smaller  towns.  I  have  had  several  lettert 
of  inquiry  about  the  working  of  the  plan  in  our  own  city.  I  presented  the  matter  to 
some  of  the  friends  of  education  at  Augusta  last  winter,  who  listened  very  &vorablj. 
In  all  cases  I  have  answered  that  our  own  experience  testifies  thoroughly  and  wholly  in 
favor  of  every  city  and  town  providing  school  books  as  well  as  instruction,  without 
expense  to  the  pupil. 

Frrb  Education.  When  school  books  and  instruction  are  furnished  at  the  pnblie 
expense,  education  is  just  about  as  absolutely  free  to  all  children  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
or  the  water  they  drink.  It  is  nearly  thus  absolutely  free  in  our  own  city.  I  hope  It 
will  soon  be  so  throughout  our  State  and  country.  Parents  are  only  required  to  famiih 
food  and  clothing  for  their  children.  Education  is  furnished  at  the  public  expense.— 
^The  poor  have  equal  advantages  thus  with  the  rich.  In  this  matter  of  education  in  Bath» 
there  are  no  poor,  there  are  no  rich — all  are  equal.  All  may  acquire  a  good,  thoronght 
practical  education. 

School  Houses.  One  new  school  house  has  been  built  during  the  last  year,  on  Soath 
street.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  a  very  pretty  design  taken  from  a  late  report  of  tho 
State  Saperintendent,  Hon.  Warren  Johnson.  It  is  now  nearly  finished  and  ready  for 
use.  '  It  only  remains  to  provide  the  furniture.  It  is  a  one  story  building,  having  a 
large  room  which  will  seat  84  pupils,  and  a  smaller  room  for  the  primer  scholars  whleh 
will  seat  about  50  pupils,  even  more  may  be  seated,  without  special  inconvenienoe.  The 
whole  building  will  thus  contain  130  or  more  pupils.  This  number  is  quite  large  enough 
for  a  Primary  School.  I  think  it  is  better  to  locate  the  Primary  School  houses  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  city,  that  they  may  be  convenient  to  the  smaller  children  and  not 
be  over-crowded,  and  also  be  free  from  proximity  to  large  boys. 

Music.  Music  has  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  the  past  year.  I  deem  it  deeiraUe 
to  have  it  taught  in  all  the  schools,  eepeoially  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  Rural,  het 
have  not  been  able  to  see  dearly  any  way  in  which  it  conld  be  done.    The  ohUdiea  Im 
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of  the  sohools  sing  in  the  mordtng  at  the  opeoiDg  ezeroiM,  and  something  donht- 
leie  ie  done  in  the  way  of  iastraotion  hy  some  of  the  teachers,  bat  no  regular  and  sys- 
tmnatie  instmction  is  giren.  After  listening  to  the  adnfirable  remarlu  and  instrnotions 
^  Mr.  Mason  of  Boston,  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Bnsnswiok  last  autumn,  I  was 
impressed  with  an  earnest  desire  to  hare  music  well  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
■till  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  but  do  not  yet  see  how  it  can  be  well 
Boeomplised.  In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  to  our  teachers,  especially  teachers  in  the 
Primary  schools,  to  do  what  they  can  in  this  direction. 

Tbachkrs'  Mbbtikos.  Since  the  first  of  September  last,  there  have  been  regular 
teachers'  meetings  on  Thursday  erening  of  each  week.  It  is  expected  that  all  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  be  present  at  these  meetings,  unless  especially  pre- 
rented  by  illness  or  some  necesmry  cause.  If  all  are  present  and  take  an  active  part 
in  giving  and  receiving  instruction,  experiences,  Ac,  the  meetings  may  be  made  very 
profiteble. 

The  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  grammar,  reading  and  geography,  have  been 
teken  up  thus  far,  the  present  year.  The  last  six  evenings  have  been  devoted  to 
instmation  in  drawing.  Arithmetic  and  other  subjects  will  be  teken  up  during  the 
•osning  spring  term,  after  the  drawing  lessons  have  come  to  a  close. 

These  meetings  are  importent  aids  to  the  teacher.  Hinto  and  suggestions  are  often 
dropped,  which  are  of  benefit,  beside  the  regular  instruction  of  the  evening.  More 
miform  methods  of  instruction  are  likely  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools.  Mutual 
■oquaintence  and  familiarity  are  promoted  among  the  teachers;  and  respect  for  each 
other  and  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  work  of  the  teacher  will  grow  up  through  this 
aad  other  instrumentelities. 

Tbachbbs' Wageb.  The  average  wages  paid  to  teachers  in  the  Stete  are  very  low, 
among  the  very  lowest  of  any  Stete  in  the  Union.  Per  month  for  males,  $32.44;  for 
fiunales,  $13.72.  This  is  scarcely  so  high  as  ordinary  labor  in  the  field  or  in -the 
kitehen.  Though  the  wages  in  our  own.  city  are  not  high  in  comparison  with  what 
ought  to  paid  for  good,  faithful  work,  yet  they  are  much  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
Stete.  The  past  year,  fbr  males,  the  wages  have  been  $97  91  per  month;  for  females, 
$23. 22  per  month.  This  is  reckoning  twelve  months  in  the  year  and  not  ten,  the  num- 
ber of  months  the  schools  are  actually  kept  in  this  city.  Even  these  wages  paid  to 
females  in  our  city  are  lower  than  the  wages  paid  to  females  teachers  in  most  of  the 
Stetes  in  the  Union.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instenoe,  the  wages  per  month  for  females 
are  $30.92.  This  is  the  average  of  the  whole  State.  In  California,  $62.81;  and  in 
Kerada,  the  highest  in  the  Union,  $107.28. 

Ck>rNTT  Institutb.  Early  last  October,  the  teachers  in  the  oonnty  of  Sagadahoc  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Cumberland,  were  called  together  by  the  Stete  Superintendent  to 
hold  an  Institute  for  one  week.  Upwards  of  sixty  teacher*  were  present.  The  teachers 
of  onr  city  had  permission  to  attend  the  Institute  or  continue  In  their  schools,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  session.  Most  of  them  were  present  a  large  portion  of  the  session 
of  the  Institute,  a  few  of  them  all  the  time. 

To  those  who  attended  constently  and  gave  undivided  attention,  the  instruction, 
learons,' hints,  suggestions  and  practice,  were  of  great  value.  The  best  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  and  all  the  com- 
mon branches,  were  discussed,  and  attention  called  to  many  importent  pointe.  Music, 
drawing  and  physiology,  received  also  a  share  of  attention.  Mrs.  Amies  interspersed 
ol]|{eet  leesons  among  the  daily  exercises,  which  were  given  to  the  children  who  came  in 
from  the  pubHc  schools  in  Brunswick. 

ThiB  lenion  of  the  Institate  was  oalenlated  to  give  a  new  Impulse  to  the  teaehers  of 
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the  ooanty,  and  to  saggest  improTed  methods  of  inatraotion.    It  had  *  bentfioUl 
on  onr  own  schools,  and  I  trust  was  semceable  to  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Phtsioloot.  During  the^ast  year,  physiology  has  been  introdnoed  into  all  tts 
schools  in  the  city,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  general  instruction  and  as  a  general  ezeroite.— 
The  teachers  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  one  of  the  hilt 
books  which  have  erer  been  prepared  for  children.  It  is  called  the  child's  book,  ImiI  H 
is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  teacher  who  goes  into  tha  Hhool- 
room,  as  well  as  by  every  parent.  No  school  should  be  without  this  book, — ^no  parett 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  and  suggestive  truths  on  its  pages. 

This  book  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  all  our  teachers,  and  direction  giTtB  to 
read  or  give  instruction  from  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  the  Primary,  and  fbr 
a  time  in  the  Grammar  schools.  Vegetable  physiology  is  taught  in  the  summer,  aad 
human 'physiology  in  the  winter.    The  children  have  been  interested  in  this  study. 

Drawutg.  Attention  was  called  in  the  report  last  year  to  the  fact  that  the  Legidatars 
authorized  any  city  or  town  to  give  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  in 
day  or  evening  schools.  No  action  was  taken  in  this  matter  till  the  last  winter.  Ihon 
an  effort  was  made  to  procure  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  but  it  being  late  bafoia 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  only  a  course  of  tan  9t 
twelve  lessons  in  firee  hand  drawing  the  present  winter  and  spring.  Mr.  C.  B,  StetMMi 
of  Lewiston,  is  now  giving  such  a  course  to  our  teachers  and  such  pupils  and  young  omb 
of  this  city  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Mr.  S.  has  given  tha  Moa 
course  of  lessons  to  the  teachers  in  Lewinton  the  past  winter.  The  course  inelodea  an 
excellent  series  of  exercises.  It  is  practical,  eovering  designs  which  a^a  wea  In  b<MW 
papers,  carpets,  oil  carpets,  Ac,  and  makas  a  good  preparation  for  instruction  In  indot- 
tsial  drawing.  It  is  proposed  to  cootinue  these  lessons  ten  or  twelve  weeks  the  ansalng 
spring,  and  next  autumn  commence  an  evening  school  where  instruction  will  be  given 
in  free  hand  and  industrial  drawing,  through  the  winter.  Drawing  has  been  intfodaoed 
and  is  now  practiced  in  all  our  schools.  There  is  much  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  Some  of  the  pupils,  even  in  the  Primary  Schools,  have  made  good 
profioieocy.  This  is  one  of  the  best  steps  which  has  ever  been  taken  for  the  improfO- 
ment  of  our  schools.  It  is  practical  and  looks  towards  more  practical  instmotloii  la 
our  public  schools. 

pjBKMANSBip  AND  Book-Ebbpino.  Attention  was  also  called  last  year  to  the  intpor* 
tance  of  giving  more  thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  penmanship  and  book-kaop- 
Ing.  If  changes  are  made  in  the  High  School  building,  it  may  be  poesiblo  aooB  to 
introduce  a  department  in  the  High  School  course  embracing  penmanship,  book-keeplaf 
and  commercial  arithmetic,  in  which  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instrae* 
tion  can  be  given  than  is  possible  at  present.  I  hope  a  beginning  at  least  may  be  made 
in  this  direction  the  coming  year. 

Pupils  in  Bath.  The  whole  number  of  children  reported  last  May,  as  belonging  la 
the  city,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21,  was  2,980.  The  number  registered  in  acbods, 
1,790.  The  average  number  in  attendance,  1,420.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  will 
be  increased  to  some  extent  the  pressot  year,  though  not  largely,  for  onr  popiilatioa 
increases  very  slowly. 

The  proportion  of  our  pupils  in  the  schools  to  the  population,  is  large,  being  aboat 
1  to  5,  and  probably  a  fraction  more.  I  do  not  know  our  exact  population  at  this  tliaa. 
The  proportion  of  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  is  1  to  7;  in  Holland,  1  to  8;  la 
France,  1  to  9;  and  in  Prussia,  the  best  educated  country  in  Europe,  1  to  6.  TliMt 
statistics  may  not  be  exactly  right  at  the  present  time,  but  very  nearly  so.  There  If' 
mora  doubt  about  tha  oorreotne*  of  the  proportion  in  England  than  in  aithor  of  tha 
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•omtrief  mentioiied.  I  hare  seen  one  statement  nying  that  in  the  Pmnian  anny  the 
proportion  of  Illiterate  reemita  is  only  2  per  eent. ;  in  the  French  army,  27  per  cent. ; 
•od  in  the  Bnglish  army,  67  per  eent. 

ABSBHTBKXgM  AND  IRREGULAR  Attbndahck.  Notwltlutanding  WO  havo  a  large  nam* 
bar  of  ehildren  in  eohool  in  proportion  to  onr  population,  still  we  have  quite  too  mncb 
irregnlar  attendance  at  school^  A  large  number  of  our  children  are  not  absent  or  tardy 
without  good  cause.  The  absence  and  irregularity  fall  almost  wholly  within  a  pertain 
daa.  A  certain  class  of  parents  never  compel  their  children  to  attend  school.  It  will 
always  be  difficult  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  a  certain  class  of  pupils  without 
oonpolfiMi. 

Oomparing  the  eensus  number  (2,980)  with  the  arerage  number,  (1,420)  we  have  less 
than  fifty  per  eent.  regularly  and  constantly  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
cor  schools  in  Bath.  Not  very  much  in  excess  of  60  per  eent.  find  a  place  in  oar  schools 
daring  the  year. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  leading  the  minds  of  many  to  favor  compulsory  attendance  at ' 
our  schools.  Why  should  any  of  the  children  of  onr  city  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  our  schools  ?  If  children  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  parents  who  do  not  care  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  why  should  not  the  State  act  the  part  of  a  good  and 
wise  pareot  and  place  all  the  children  in  school  aod  retain  them  there,  till  they  have 
at  least  attained  a  good  primary  education  ?  Such  questions  will  doubtless  be  asked 
wHh  more  and  more  urgency  in  the  future. 

In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  having  a  population  of  about  15.000,  we  find  that 
the  expenditure  for  police  last  year  was  $18,606.70,  but  we  find  no  appropriation  for 
free  schools.  In  our  own  city,  with  a  population  about  half  that  of  Wilmington,  the 
expenditure  for  police  the  same  year  was  $2,443,  and  the  expenditure  for  schools, 
iaeluding  school-houses  and  school  books  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  was  $20,894.79. 
In  Wilmington,  there  is  also  an  additional  sum  of  $1,186.82  paid  for  the  care  of  prison* 
ars  in  temporary  confinement  at  the  guard  house. 

These  figures  scarcely  need  any  comment.  Our  whole  expenditure  in  Bath  for  schools 
tseeeda  by  a  bare  trifle  the  expenditure  for  police  in  Wilmington.  If  Wilmington 
expended  more  for  public  schools,  would  not  less  be  required  fur  police  7  Is  not  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  in  any  city  economical  ?  Are  they  not  the  result  of  wise 
and  prudent  foresight? — without  taking  into  account  their  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  value. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  Mayor  of  W.  urging  *<the  establishment  of  free  schools  as  of 
great  importance."  He  says  **  the  free  schools  established  by  the  township  authorities 
are  in  Operation,  but  are  not  supported  as  they  should  be,  from  lack  of  funds.  The 
Batter  of  the  establishment  of  city  free  schools  at  an  early  day  should  interest  every 
dtisen." 

The  people  of  Wilmington  will  find  economy  as  well  as  other  valuable  acquisitions  in 

public  schools. 

Primabt  Schools.  (Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  the  last  year  in  the 
■ethoda  of  instruetion  adopted  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  have 
made  much  improvement  In  the  use  of  these  new  and  better  methods.  I  trust  all  have 
ffollted  to  some  extent.  In  addition  to  the  studies  formerly  pur^i^ed  in  these  schools, 
there  is  now  instruction  given  in  Physiology,  human,  animal  and  vegetable.  History 
United  States,  object  lessons,  writing  and  drawing  Pupils  are  all  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided with  slates.  These  they  furnish  at  their  own  expense.  The  youngest  pupils  are 
int  put  to  writing  the  printed  hand  ;  next  the  script  hand.  Before  they  leave  this 
grade  of  schools  they  will  hereaOer  be  able  to  write  a  plain  and  fair  hand.    They  will 
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complete  a  series  of  lome  thirty  ezeroiMs,  Mr.  Stetson's  Primary  Exeroisei,  in  Drawing. 
They  will  also  have  some  general  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  human  bodj  ui4 
the  names  of  the  dififeront  parts  of  the  structure  of  animals  and  of  plants.  This  in 
addition  to  reading,  spelling,  the  elements  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  gnmnutf 
taught  merely  in  a  practical  form. 

Last  autumn;  Mrs.  D.  P.  Amies,  late  of  Lewiston,  formerly  from  the  Training  Sohool 
at  Oswego,  N.  T.,  gave  our  Primary  teachers  one  week's  instruction  in  addition  to  tlM 
week  at  the  Institute.  Her  methods  of  Primary  instruction  are  exoelient.  '  Sh« 
possesses  great  power  over  a  class  of  little  children,  and  makes  the  school  room  £ar  man 
a  pleasant  and  delightful  place  for  recreation  abd  amusement  for  the  little  onea,  than  of 
drudgery  and  hard  tasks.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  all  our  Primary  inttmoton 
could  spend  a  year  under  the  training  and  instruction  of  Mrs.  Amies.  Mrs.  A.  gara  bar 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  arithme^c,  geography,  Ac,  and  object  lessons  in  fonn^ 
color,  weight,  size,  Ac. 

Superior  Primary  teachers  are  now  much  in  demand.  Peculiar  powers  are  needed  and 
large  capabilities  to  teach  young  children.  Comparatively  few  have  the  love,  the 
knowledge  or  the  capacity  to  do  this  work  well.  Those  who  can  do  it  well  can  find 
abundant  employment.  Faithful,  capable  teachers  are  always  wanted.  Too  many  appli- 
cants for  schools  have  little  appreciation  of  the  work  before  them.  They  are  not 
aware  of  the  knowledge  or  training  required  to  fill  well  the  vocation  of  teacher.  They 
are  ready  to  think  that  any  one  can  become  a  teacher.  There  are  three  requisites  to 
constitute  a  good  teacher.  1.  One  must  have  a  love  of  the  profession  or  occupation^ 
a  love  of  children  and  a  love  of  the  work  of  teaching  them.  2.  One  must  possess  eoit* 
able  knowledge  and  training.  3.  One  must  be  capable  or  apt  to  teach  ;  must  know 
how  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind.  Without  these  three  requisites  no  ono 
need  expect  to  li)ecome  a  successful  teacher.  With  them  much  labor  and  self-control 
are  needed. 

Durihg  the  last  year  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our 
Primary  Schools.  These  schools  are  the  most  important,  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
more  pupils  are  in  them  than  all  the  other  schools,  but  because  these  schools  lie  at  tho 
foundation  of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  The  pupil  who  receives  good  instrnotioD 
here,  and  forms  good  habits  will  reap  the  benefits  through  life. 

More  marked  improvements  are  now  being  made  in  the  methods  of  Primary  instraotion 
than  in  any  other  classes  of  schools.  The  old  routine,  reading,  spelling  and  nnmben, 
is  receiving  important  additions.  Writing,  drawing,  music,  instruction  in  geographjt 
physiology,  history,  natural  history,  geometry,  physical  exercises,  Ac,  properly  yaried 
and  interspersed  along  the  hours  of  the  day,  make  the  school  room  of  the  present  daj 
very  different  from  that  of  the  olden  time 

We  now  need  in  connection  with  our  High  School  a  normal  and  training  department, 
Where  facilities  may  be  provided  for  our  teachers  and  graduates  of  the  High  School  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  instruction.  Most  forget  that 
teaching  is  a  profession  and  requires  special  preparation  like  every  other  occupation  or 
profession.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  a  teacher  will  succeed  without  special 
preparation  than  that  a  lawyer  or  clergyman  will  be  successful  without  any  preparation 
in  the  study  of  law  or  theology.  Every  profession  requires  special  preparation  for  the 
attainment  of  eminen|  success.  So  it  is  with  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  And  when 
all,  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  shall  act  in  accordance  with  this  truism,  it  will  be 
A  better  day  for  our  schools,  and  a  better  day  for  onr  teachers. 

Orammab  Schools.  During  the  last  year,  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the 
Grammar  Schools  ;  also  History  of  the  United  States  ;  some  instruction  in  physiology, 
animal  and  yegetable  ;  and  (he  praotioe  of  writing  ipelling  leasooi  more  generally^  and 
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attentkm  to  oomposition  and  the  practieal  study  of  grammar.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature,  Misa  Yonmao's  Botany,  and  Hart's  First  Lessons  in  Composition,  have  been  in 
WW  for  general  exercises.  These  books  are  all  found  to  be  vnlaable  for  the  yoanger 
p^ila. 

So  many  of  our  children  graduate  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  it  is  important  that  the 
edaaation  fumiahed  at  those  schools  should  be  more  general  in  its  character  than  it  has 
^aen  in  former  years.  To  make  it  so,  drawing,  book-keeping,  large  practice  in  writing, 
kbtory,  physiology,  botany,  Ac,  have  been  put  into  these  schools.  I  trust  pupils  will 
kercafler  go  forth  better  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  various  avocations  of  life.  At  least 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  education  which  is  required  of  young 
people  each  year  is  larger,  more  general  and  more  varied  in  its  character.  Those  who 
kope  for  the  attainment  of  success  in  life,  may  know  that  the  promise  of  such  success 
will  be  likely  to  be  fulfilled  only  to  the  diligent,  industrious  and  eapable.  They  only 
have  the  reliable  guaranty. 

IvTEBXEDiATK  OB  RuRAL  ScHOOLS.  Thcrc  are  two  of  these  schools  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  vis  :  in  Winnegance  and  North  Bath.  They  are  but  partially  graded.  The 
•ohool  in  Winnegance,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  £.  F.  Weston  during  the»whole  year, 
his  become  very  much  better  graded  under  her  eflScient  and  valuable  labors. 

Hits  Weston  leaves  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  present  winter  term.  She  has  been 
a  oonstantly  improving  and  successful  teacher.  She  has  brought  the  school  into  a  good 
condition.  It  is  orderly,  quiet  and  studious,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it 
■bould  not  advance  to  one  of  our  best  schools.  If  it  continues  to  make  the  same  progress 
aa  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  will  soon  become  so.  The  pupils  seem  well  disposed 
and  ambitious  to  do  well. 

The  school  in  North  Bath  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  R.  J.  Rich  till  the  recess  at 
Christmas.  Under  Miss  R.  the  school  was  In  good  condition.  It  was  becoming  better 
elasiified  ;  it  was  orderly  and  promised  well  for  the  future  Miss  R.  tendered  her 
resignation  as  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  term,  preferring  not  to  teach  during  the  winter 
term,  when  there  are  more  large  pupils  than  in  the  summer.  Mr.  T.  S.  Bums  of  West 
Ykrmingdale,  late  ft'om  the  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  was  engaged  to  fill  the  place 
of  Miss  Rich.  Mr  Bums  had  just  closed  his  school  at  Phipsburg  Centre,  where  he  had 
met  with  success.  Mr.  B.  kept  an  excellent  school  at  North  Bath.  The  parents  and 
diildren  manifested  entire  approbation  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bums.  He 
dosed  his  school  the  middle  of  March,  to  retnm  again  to  Farmington,  to  complete  the 
Normal  School  course  of  iastraction,  the  present  term. 

BiQB  School.  Teachers  : — Mr.  Galen  Allen,  Principal.  Miss  L.  T.  Moses  in  charge 
of  the  upper  room,  occupied  by  the  misses  in  the  school.  Mr.  James  Dike  and  Miss  M. 
F.  Huston,  Assistants,  occupying  the  recitation  rooms.  This  school  is  in  a  prosperous 
oondition.     It  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  the  past  year.    • 

Bath  may  justly  have  a  high  estimate  of  her  High  School,  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Institutions  of  the  kind  in  Uie  State.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  it  wont  into 
gnocessful  operation.  It  was  established  in  the  place  of  the  Bath  Academy,  founded  in 
1805.  It  has  much  more  than  filled  the  place  of  the  Academy,  its  predecessor.  It 
oonstantly  receives  pupils  from  out  of  the  city  and  at  a  very  low  tuition,  scarcely  more 
than  the  tuition  of  forty  year^  ago.  It  furnishes  school  l>ooks  even  at  this  low  tuition. 
It  more  than  fulfils  all  that  was  promised  at  the  original  endowment  of  the  institution. 

S.  F.  DIES,  Supermiendna, 
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6HAPLEIQH. 

Moit  of  the  tohools  in  town  dnring  the  pMt  year  have  been  inpplied  with  good  aai 
eompetent  teaoheri,  ineh  teaebera  at  laait  as  were  well  qualified  for  their  poeitioDfl,  aal 
with  few  exceptioDi  met  with  satisfaotory  reiolta  ;  and-  there  has  been  no  serioos  dW 
eolty  in  any  of  the  distriots  The  majority  of  the  teachers  employed  were  natlTes  el 
onr  own  town,  some  of  whom  it  is  justly  due  to  say  commenoed  teadiing  for  the  Inl 
Ume,  and  we  hope  if  there  has  been  any  cireomstanoe  connected  with  either  of  tMr 
dntici  as  teachers  not  commendable,  they  will  amend  in  the  fotnre,  and  never  agate 
attempt  to  go  against  the  instructions  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee  or  Imt 
and  sound  judgment. 

The  low  wages  paid  female  teachers  have  compelled  some  of  them  to  seek  moio 
remunerative  employment ;  and  wc  may  not  expect,  in  the  future,  to  be  always  able  to 
secure  the  senrlces  of  competent  instructors  at  the  mere  nominal  prices  hitherto  paM. 
A  too  rigid  economy  in  this  respect  may  lower  the  standard  of  our  schools,  and  piofo 
more  injurious  in  the  end  than  a  judicious  liberality  at  the  outset. 

The  large  number  of  text-books — some  of  them  quite  valuable,  and  others  oompat*- 
tively  worthless — ^have  rendered  the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  some  of  the  schools  vwy 
cumbersome.  As  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  point,  in  one  school  in  town  there  were  la 
use  text-books  of  four  different  authors  in  mental  arithmetic  among  seven  small  childraDy 
all  of  whom  might  have  been  in  one  class,  thus  making  it  more  interesting  and  profitaUa; 
but  for  the  saving  of  a  few  pennies  the  parents  withheld  from  their  children  the  proper  bookf . 

The  study  of  geography  which  has  been  so  sadly  neglecte4>  has  in  some  of  oar  sehooli 
taken  a  new  start  with  pleasing  and  profitable  results.  The  numerous  political  ohangsa 
throughout  the  world,  the  organisation  of  our  Territories,  and  important  geographlsal 
discoveries,  render  the  old  geographies  comparatively  worthless  for  referenoe  or  study. 
A  set  of  outline  maps  should  be  furnished  in  every  district.  In  no  way  can  geography 
be  so  rapidly  learned  and  the  knowledge  so  well  retained,  as  by  the  study  of  these  maps. 
School  District  No  6  has  purchased  a  set  of  Gamp's  outline  maps  for  the  use  of  their 
school,  and  we  hope  the  example  will  be  followed  by  other  districts  in  town. 

While  freely  criticising  the  relations  existing  between  teacher  and  scholars,  pareato 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them.  The  scholar's  deport* 
meat  in  the  school  room  largely  depends  upon  impressions  received  at  home.  It  shooM 
be  the  parent's  aim  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  the  importance  of  a  punetoal 
and  regular  attendance,  and  the  necessity  of  a  cheerful  and  willing  obedience  to  tlio 
reasonable  regulations  of  the  school.  Let  parents  encourage  studious  habits,  and 
frequently  remind  their  children  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  good  edu- 
cation. Lot  them  manifest  a  practical  interest  by  visiting  the  schools,  especially  on 
examination  day.  The  scholars  will  be  inspired  with  renewed  energy  when  they  kBO# 
that  their  parents  are  interested  in  their  progress. 

There  is  an  evil  in  most  of  our  schools  which  we  feel  constrained  tu  meotion,  and  thai 
is  the  too  rapid  advancement  of  scholars  The  idea  seenft  to  be,  that  to  go  over  the 
ground,  is  all  that  is  required  Not  so.  The  scholar  who  goos  further  than  he  under- 
stands, or  is  fitted  for,  loses  more  than  he  gains.  Progress  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the 
number  of  pages  skimmed  over,  but  by  the  number  of  ideas  fixed.  We  haxard  nothing 
in  saying  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  our  scholars  are  reading  in  books  one  grade 
above  where  they  should.  A  scholar  who  should  read  in  the  Third  reader  is  put  in  the 
Fourth,  his  progress  is  necessarily  slower  than  it  would  be  in  the  class  where  he  belongs. 
We  would ,  therefore,  earnestly  caution  parents  against  putting  their  scholars  too  fitf 
along.  This  evil  is  a  great  and  growing  one,  and  unless  soon  oorrected  will  require  the 
unpleasant  interference  of  the  Committee  to  put  them  back  where  they  belong. 

B.  W.  BODWXLL,  Ckoirmtm  8.  8.  Cmumktm, 
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EBNDUSKBAG. 

Abeeaee  from  sohool  on  the  part  of  the  soholan,  detnots  greaUj  from  the  nsefalnesi 
«f  our  flohoolfl,  aboat  ooe-half  of  the  scholars  deriying  little  or  no  benefit  from  of  them. 
We  find  the  attendance  at  school  mrerages  onlj  forty^three  per  cent,  of  scholars  in  this  ^ 
town.  As  fttr  as  regards  absenteeism,  the  money  expended  for  schools  may  be  said  to  be 
Vlihoiit  results.  Eight  hundred  and  seTenty-three  dollars  expended  for  schools  in  town 
Moh  year  will  educate  all  the  eoholars  as  well  as  one-half  of  them,  it  costing  just  ai 
■ndi  to  keep  tho  scholars  away  from  school  as  at  school;  there  is,  therefore,  a  clear 
fobstantial  loss  to  the  town  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars,  it  amounting  to 
■boot  the  same  thing  as  expending  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  to  educate  half 
the  children,  and  the  same  sum  to  bring  up  the  other  half  in  ignorance.  While  the 
lawa  do  not  compel  the  attendance  of  scholars  some  portion  of  their  years,  there  appears 
to  be  no  remedy  for  this  but  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  and  more  faithfulness  on 
the  part  of  parents  towards  their  children. 

Tardiness  is  an  evil  almost  as  great  as  absence  of  scholars.  There  is  much  of  this 
eril  to  be  remedied.  The  habit  is  a  very  bad  one  Every  scholar  should  be  impreseed 
with  the  fact  that  such  a  habit,  when  thoroughly  engrafted,  is  likely  to  cling  to  them 
for  life,  interfering  with  their  succcm  in  all  things  Promptness  to  appointments- 
promptness  in  every  duty,  is  necessary  to  the  highest  success,  and  the  habit  of  punctu- 
ality should  be  fully  eetabli»hed  in  youth.  Again,  our  schools  are  affectod  unfavorably 
by  scholars  leaving  school  a  few  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  close  of  the  torm; 
Ibis  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  is  nnneoeesary.  Its  effect  upon  the  scholar  aA  well  as 
the  school,  is  very  bad,  and  parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  children  do  not  withdraw 
firom  school  before  the  close  of  the  torm,  except  from  most  imperative  reasons. 

All  our  schools  are  deficient  in  apparatus  necessary  to  fiaujilitate  instruction ;  with  the 
irtngle  exception  of  a  few  outline  maps  in  one  school-room,  there  is  no  apparatus  at  all. 
The  labors  of  a  toaoher  would  be  worth  much  more  in  any  school-room  provided  with 
ftitoble  apparatus  than  they  are  or  can  be  without  it.  More  instruction  could  be  im- 
ported in  six  or  seven  weeks  by  such  aid  than  in  eight  weeks  without  it,  so  that  schoola 
■re  great  losers  by  the  neglect  to  furnish  it. 

The  school -houses  in  town  are  in  good  order.  The  house  In  Dist.  No.  6,  was  thoroughly 
repaired  last  summer,  and  it  has  been  respectod  by  the  scholars,  who  have  kept  it  in 
t  good,  cleanly  state.  In  Dist.  No.  7,  by  the  personal  efforts  of  E.  F.  Orane,  Esq.,  aided 
by  some  ladies  in  the  district,  the  school-room  was  papered  and  otherwise  neatly  fitted 
at  a  trifling  expense 

Uniformity  of  toxt-books  has  been  obtained  in  the  town,  and  the  schools  exhibit  the 
advantage  thereof.    Classification  has  been  secured  to  greater  extont  than  formerly. 

There  are  three  and  a  half  districts  in  town  and  two  if  not  two  and  a  half  too  many. 
The  town  is  well  »itnated  to  merge  all  the  districts  into  one,  thus  giving  equal  privileges 
to  all  the  scholars  in  town.  Then  three  or  four  primary  or  mixed  schools,  and  a  high 
■ehool,  free  to  all  the  scholars  of  the  town  qualified  by  their  attainments  for  it,  all  of 
equal  length,  could  be  maintained.  This  would  cost  nothing  more  than  the  present 
^stom  of  districts,  and  none  would  be  losers  while  many  would  be  gainers.  Or,  if  the 
present  systom  of  districts  be  continued,  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  the  town  furnish 
the  inrtruotion,  and  equally  to  all  the  schools,  with  the  privilege  for  all  qualified  scholan 
to  attend  the  High  School. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report,  that  a  scholar  living  in  Dial.  No.  1  has  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  attend  school  twenty-eight  weekB,  while  a  scholar  in  No.  7  ean  attond 
fihool  but  just  half  that  time;  and  in  No.  6,  but  fifteen  weeks,  though  his  parents  are 
equally  toxed  for  the  support  of  all  the  schools.  This  is  neither  right  nor  just.  Ail  tha 
Nhoola  are  supported  by  the  town— Me   town  aohoolf ,  and  ihoiild  be  admlniatorai 
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impartially.  There  is  not  one  Talid  reaaon  why  the  town  should  give  to  any  soholan 
greater  pririleges  than  to  others.  No  part  of  the  community  would  bo  patient  under 
the  infliotion  of  such  a  wrong  in  relation  to  any  other  interest.  Is  it  that  parents  do 
not  oare  as  long  as  it  is  only  their  children  who  suffer  ?  A  family  moying  into  town 
hare  an  equal  right  to  school  privileges  with  the  rest  of  the  town;  but  under  the  preaent 
system  of  apportioning  the  school  moneys  among  the  several  districts,  to  a  family 
which  has  children  to  be  educated,  a  home  in  Dist.  No.  1  is  worth  double  for  this  purpoie, 
even  though  it  be  no  hotter  than  a  home  in  Dist.  No.  7.  The  custom  of  setting  off 
parts  of  the  town  into  separate  school  districts,  and  saying  that  the  scholars  in  ona 
district  may  hare  twenty-eight  weeks  instruction,  in  another  twenty,  in  another  ten,  in 
another  perhaps  only  three  wetsks,  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  ixgustioe  and  wrong;  ftnd 
it  is  a  great  wonder  that  a  sensible  people  ever  endured  such  a  wrong  without  a  murmer 
or  complaint  However  a  town  may  be  divided  into  school  districts,  the  scholars'  equal 
rights  and  privileges  should  be  scrupulously  preserved.  And  no  number  of  men  by 
getting  their  estates  set  off  from  one  district  to  another  should  be  able  to  diminish  tha 
privilege  of  one  district  and  increase  that  of  the  other.  Equal  rights  and  equal  privi- 
leges for  all  the  children  of  the  town,  should  be  the  watchword,  till  the  present  ii^nstle« 
everywhere  in  the  State  gives  way. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  counsel  all  citisens  not  to  submit  patiently,  while  the  town 
virtually  and  actually  says  to  them,  if  you  live  in  one  part  of  the  town  yon  shall  ha,f 
the  greatest  privileges  for  your  children,  but  if  you  live  in  another  part  of  the  town 
those  privileges  shall  be  diminished  one-half  or  three>fourths,  though  your  taxes  will 
not  be  diminished  at  all.  As  it  now  stands,  a  family  in  one  district,  paying  no  taxes 
other  than  a  poll  tax.  with  ten  or  fifteen  children,  if  there  be  so  many  in  the  family,  to 
school  twenty-eight  weeks,  whilo  in  an  adjoining  district,  one  who  is  taxed  $100  or  $200, 
with  only  one  scholar  to  send  to  school,  can  send  it  but  fourteen  weeks.  So  that  ono 
family  paying  nothing  for  the  support  of  schools,  would  have  280  or  320  weeks'  iostme* 
tion,  and  the  family  that  is  taxed  however  largely,  has  but  fourteen  weeks,  only  half  ■■ 
much  as  one  scholar  of  the  ten  or  fifteen.    Surely  such  an  injustice  is  most  transparent. 

While  any  partiality  or  injustice  is  thus  done,  the  people  have  a  right  to  complain ; 

and  if  they  do  not  complain,  they  ought  to  be  induced  to  complain;  and  while  property 

is  justly  made  to  support  the  schools  the  tax-payers  have  a  right  to  complain  if  their 

school  taxes  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  some  scholars  much  greater  privilege! 

and  instruction  than  others.    Another  aspect  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  town  has  no 

just  right  to  raise  by  tax  twice  as  much  money  to  educate  my  children  as  it  does  ytnsni 

yet  this  is  what  it  substantially  does  under  the  present  system.    Just  as  soon  as  the 

voters  can  diicem  the  right  in  these  matters,  it  is  believed  that  justice  will  be  done  to 

all  and  the  schools  greatly  improved. 

R.  BLACKER,  ) 

C.  H.  SLEEPER,         \  S  S,  Committte. 

CROSBT  CLEMENTS.  S 


SCARBOROUGH. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  the  citisens  of  our  town  upon  the  general  prosperity  of 
onr  schools  during  the  past  year.  In  no  instance  has  difficulty  arisen  to  seriously  mar 
the  harmony  existing  between  parents,  teachers  or  scholars.  Your  agents  have  been  in 
most  oases  very  successful  in  procuring  competent  and  experienced  teachers,  and  tiie 
improvement  in  nearly  all  the  schools  has  been  good.  Yet  we  would  not  have  yon  think 
your  schools  as  good  ai  they  can  be,  or  ai  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  are  many 
wrioni  obstaoles  in  the  way,  bnt  the  grenteit  and  wont  evil  la  irregnlar  attendanoa; 
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ftiid  thii  evil.  In  moat  oasea,  the  result  of  thoaghtlemness  on  the  pftrt  of  parents,  for 
there  are  in  our  town  but  few  parents  who  are  not  able  to  spare  their  ohildren  during 
the  abort  terma  of  our  schoola.  Could  you  indiridnally  take  the  twenty  regiatera  of  our 
loiioola,  and  aee  the  want  of  attendance  and  learn  the  aouroe  of  annoyanoe  to  your 
taaehera,  and  the  great  iignry  to  your  achoola,  you  would  then  aee  that  your  money  ia 
not  apent  to  the  beat  adrantage.  Thia  ia  the  greateat  diffioulty  we  have  to  contend 
with;  neither  your  committee  nor  teachera  can  remove  it.  It  remaina  with  the  patenta 
lo  aay  whether  it  ahall  cease  or  not.  When  the  parent  aaya  to  the  scholar,  go  to  achool, 
aod  aee  that  they  do  go,  the  evil  will  ceaae;  until  then,  we  muat  endure  it.  We  have 
in  previoua  reporta  urged  upon  parents  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  their  schools,  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  in  no  year  have  teachers'  registers  shown  so  many  visits  firom 
dtiaens  as  during  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  these  visits  may  continue  to  increase. — 
The  school-room  ia  alwaya  open  to  receive  you.  The  teacher  ia  employed  to  do  your 
moat  important  work,  and  it  is  your  privilege  and  duty  to  know  how  he  ia  doing  it. 

In  our  liat  of  achool  hooka  there  has  been  no  change,  and  we  hope  for  the  present 
that  this  list  will  nut  be  disturbed,  either  by  the  State  or  town.  We  beg  leave  to  aug- 
got,  however,  to  thoae  parenta  who  are  really  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  that  no  young  American  be  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country;  and  furthermore,  some  good  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
health,  and  with  the  internal  structure  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  the  knowledge 
of  which  would  become  of  great  practical  value  to  every  one  who  properly  cares  for  hia 
own  body.  And  we  would  alao  recommend  to  thoae  parents  whose  children  have  mastered 
their  '*  third  readers,''  that  instead  of  purchasing  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers,  furnish 
them  some  good  achoot-history  of  the  United  Statea,  or  aome  book  on  Natural  Hiatory 
like  *'  Hooker'a  Child'a  Book  of  Nature."  Either  of  th'eae  will  be  found  not  only  all 
that  la  desirable  aa  a  reading  book,  but  beyond  that,  a  aource  of  moat  desirable  infor- 
mation. We  regard  this  suggestion  and  recommendation  aa  worthy  of  your  eameat  and 
practical  attention. 

Fellow-citiaena:  In  doaing  our  report,  permit  us  to  ezpreoa  a  hope  that  you  will  giro 
our  aohools  a  generous  and  hearty  aupport  and  co<K)peration,  In  all  meaanrea  needed  to 
fnmiah  our  children,  who  are  soon  to  fill  our  places,  with  a  thorough,  practical  eduoa* 
tion,  and  it  will  ever  be  to  them  a  aouroe  of  wealth,  proaperity  and  happineaa. 


GRANVILLE  McKBNNBY,  >  c,    «    n^^i^^ 

ROBERT  Mclaughlin,    j  ^-  '*•  *-»"•«»««•• 


OTISFIELD. 

We  are  aware  that  thia  repoit  ia  already  aaauming  mighty  proportions,  and  yet  we 
ahould  eonaider  it  incomplete  did  we  not  aay  aomething  further.  There  have  been  aome 
eaconraging  featurea  noticed  In  our  achoola  thia  year — a  gain  of  aiz  per  eent.  in  attend* 
,a&oe  over  the  former  year  ahould  give  ua  courage.  It  is  a  atep  in  the  right  direction  ; 
and  we  hope  no  "  compulsory  law  "  will  be  needed  to  bring  the  children  of  thb  town 
beneath  the  aheltering  walla  of  our  aehool4ionaea  during  the  aeaaiona  of  the  achoola. — 
Oar  teachera  have,  in  many  inatancea,  by  their  good  deportment  and  akillfal  manag^- 
■aent  of  their  achool,  proved  themaelvea  worthy  of  their  high  vocation.  The  parents 
have  ahown  aome  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  achoola,  alao,  for  whieh,  many  thanks. 
Bat  we  moat  not  reat  aatisfied  with  our  present  atanding ;  the  hill  of  soienee  is  nearly  as 
difiealt  of  aaeent  as  ever ;  and  they  who  woold  maka  the  Joomey  with  the  sommit  in 
view,  will  find  its  mgged  paths  beset  with  very  many  obstartles.  Traa,  soom  ilowsts 
grow  by  the  wayside,  and  eooling  streams  invito  the  psawis  by  to  batho  thoir  tiitd 
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limbf  and  oool  their  aching  and  feyerish  brows  ;  bat  if  we  are  true  to  onnelTet  and  la 
thoie  committed  to  ns,  it  should  be  onr  purpose  to  plant  more  flowers,  and  to  remoTw  at 
far  as  consistent  the  stones  and  stamps  and  debris  scattered  along  the  roate  which  Uook 
the  wheels  of  progress,  and  in  eyery  possible  way  we  shonld  seek  to  beautify  and  wm* 
hellish  the  way.  The  perpetuity  of  oar  free  institotions,  both  civil  and  religions,  depead 
in  a  large  degree  npon  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  masses.  Deprire  the  next 
generation  of  all  privileges  of  education  and  what  deplorable  reeults  would  follow.—* 
But  we  forbear  to  enumerate  the  many  ills  that  follow  in  the  train  of  ignorance.  W# 
feel  confident  that  you  will  be  liberal  in  your  appropriations  for  the  support  of  tha 
schools  the  coming  year.  It  was  false  economy  in  raising  so  small  a  som  last  year,  aai 
had  it  not  been  for  back  money  due  the  districts,  in  several  cases  the  schools  would  still 
have  been  shorter  than  they  were.  As  it  was,  in  three  of  the  districts  in  town,  we  hava 
had  but  one  term  of  school,  and  in  others  the  schools  have  been  very  short,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  No.  1,  only  fifteen  weeks  of  school  for  the  year.  It  is  now  almost  nniversally 
the  case  that  the  board  of  the  teacher  is  taken  out  of  the  school  money  ;  a  fact  not  taken 
into  account  by  many.  This  item  alone  consumes  nearly  one-third  of  our  money  raised  ; 
besides,  considerable  is  expended  for  fuel  and  repairs.  But,  some  one  says,  why  do  yoa 
not  hire  your  teachers  cheaper  ?  We  reply  that  many  of  the  towns  are  now  payiBf 
more  wages  than  we  do,  for  teachers  of  no  better  qualifications,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
adopt  a  liberal  policy  towards  them  we  shall  most  certainly  fail  to  secure  good  matarlal^ 
and  thus  the  standard  which  by  every  exertion  we  have  sought  to  raise,  will  sorely  b# 
bronghi  down. 

Our  School  Houses.  In  contemplating  the  condition  of  our  d^trict  pens,  or  prisons, 
or  school -houfes  if  you  please  to  o&ll  them  such,  especially  the  interior,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  what  the  poet  says  of  vice.  Instead  of  vice  we  will  substitute  the  words 
**  onr  school-houses  ;"  it  may  not  be  so  euphonious,  but  we  think  quite  as  truthful,  tt 
will  then  read  : — 

'*  Our  school-houses  are  of  so  frightful  mien. 
That  to  be  hated  need  only  to  be  seen.** 

Yet,  nevertheless,  you  send  your  ofibpring — the  dearest  treasures  you  possess — ^bone  of 
yoor  bone-,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh,  to  these  same  places  of  torment ;  expecting  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  and  that  in  process  of  'time  they  will 
come  forth  fully  developed  in  mind  and  body  and  able  to  startle  the  world  by  their  pro- 
found wisdom.  We  say  you  send  your  children  to  such  schools.  les,  and  we  expect 
you  will  continue  to  send  them  as  long  as  you  remain  in  the  flesh — sufferiog  as  they 
most  necessarily  do  the  manyHnooDveniences  and  positive  dangers  which  arise  from 
breathing  the  vitiated  and  impure  air  of  small,  ill-ventilated  school-rooms,  with  seats 
totally  unfit  for  their  accommodation.  You  sometimes  make  the  remark  that  your  chil- 
dren are  getting  tired  of  going  to  school,  and  that  it  does  not  agree  with  them,  they  look 
thin  and  pale,  yon  are  afraid  they  study  too  hard,  it  may  be,  or  that  the  walk  to  and 
from  school  is  wearing  them  down  ;  but  oh,  inconsiderate  man,  yuu  seldom  if  ever 
attribute  it  to  the  right  cause.  May  the  day  be  speedily  ushered  in  when  your  hitherto 
closed  eyes  shall  be  opened,  that  you  may  be  able  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong. 

Uhiforkitt  ih  Tbxt-Books.  In  some  of  the  schools  we  find  a  lack  of  books,  aai 
what  there  are,  by  a  variety  of  authors.  There  are  four  or  five  kinds  of  geographiest 
and  about  as  many  in  grammar,  in  use  in  town.  This  is  altogether  wrong  ;  it  eanses  m 
needless  waste  of  the  teacher's  time  ;  and  not  only  this,  it  is  well  understood  that  it  fa 
mnch  harder  to  get  up  and  maintain  an  interest  in  small  than  in  large  classes  ;  but  il 
has  seemed  advisable  by  your  Committee  to  wait  and  see  what  might  be  done  by  tka 
Stale  towards  adc^Ung  anaiform  systam,  and  by  what  methods  they  would  furnish  thair 
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JbMkf  to  towns.  The  law  proyides  that  the  Committee  Bhall  direct  the  ooane  of  id- 
■truction  and  say  what  books  shall  be  used,  but  the  cases  are  nameroas  where  the 
parwit,  and  even  the  little  child,  do  this,  Tirtoally.  They  often  bring  books  to  use 
whieh  are  altogether  beyond  their  capacity,  bat  they  have  them  on  hand,  bought  up 
yean  before,  perhaps,  for  some  older  member  of  the  fiunily,  so  of  course  the  teacher 
maA  allow  them  to  be  used  rather  than  to  make  a  disturbance.  We  hare  now  spoken  of 
sofloe  of  the  prominent  erils  or  obstacles — as  we  view  the  matter — that  exist  and  that 
impede  our  onward  and  npward  progress.  We  have 'endear ored  to  do  so  in  a  plain,  con- 
fiee  manner,  intending  to  assume  no  false  position,  and  to  studiously  avoid  all  rhetorical 
toorish.    Wherein  we  hare  been  truthful,  receive  into  good  and  honest  hearts 


A.  F.  NUTTING, 

SII^S  MORTON,       yS.  S.  Ctnnmittee. 

H.  M.  SYLVESTER. 


Is.s. 


ELIOT. 


In  submitting  this  report,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  sereral  district  schools  in  this  town  are  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition, 
and  that  generally  these  institutions  are  advancing  to  a  better  and  higher  standard. 

An  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  advancing  their  usefulness  is,  we  think, 
Steadily  on  the  increase.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that  to  them  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  to  look  for  instruction  to  their  children,  in  those  elements 
of  knowledge  which  will  render  tbem  more  capable  and  eflBcient  as  citicens,  in  appre- 
ciating, preserving  and  perpetuating  to  posterity,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  privileges,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors, and  which  are  to  be  guarded  on  the  one  hand  from  anarchy,  and  the  other  from 
deepotism. 

These  institutions  may  be  fitly  termed  the  Univertuie*  of  the  people,  where  thoy  are 
to  be  educated  as  well  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  as  also  to  understand  and  protect 
their  own.  And  the  State  has  justly  exercised  its  authority  in  appropriating  taxes, 
levied  on  property,  to  educate  the  whole  people,  on  whom  its  stability  and  freedom  must 
depend.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  education?  The  answer  is,  not  the  getting  by 
rote  set  forms  of  words  and  phrases  which,  parrot  like,  are  to  be  repeated,  but  which 
may  be  altogether  barren  of  intellectual  fruit ;  not  merely  the  storing  of  the  memory 
with  information  of  facts ;  but  an  education  which  looks  to  the  well  proportioned 
development  of  man's  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  capacities,  and  which  sends  him 
forth  into  the  conflicts  of  life  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 

The  exercises  incident  to  the  sports  of  the  young,  and  the  activities  to  which  by 
natural  instinct  they  are  constantly  prompted,  needs  but  a  Judicious  care  and  oversight 
to  be  made  to  subserve  and  insure  the  first.  But  intellectual  trailing  and  moral  culture 
are  so  interwoven  and  blended  that  to  insure  these,  nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
•nlightened,  conscientious  and  living  instructor,  who  is  to  (>e  the  constant  ideal  and 
model  before  his  pupils,  of  justice,  humanity  and  intelligence.  Training,  thus  ad- 
ministered, fosters  and  confirms  all  virtuous  dispositions,  while  it  checks  and  eradicates 
•U  unworthy  propensities.  Who  is  qualified  for  such  service  7  The  great  want  of  the 
times  is  an  ample  supply  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  possessing  the  requisite  natural 
and  acquired  abilities  for  such  work.  This  great  want  is  felt  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  advancement  to  a  higher  position  in  the 
scale  of  usefulness  and  excellence  of  the  common  schools  of  this  country.  The  pursuit 
or  profession  of  teacher  has  hitherto  been  too  much  underrated ;  and  while  large 
cqynditures  of  public  money  havo  been  made,  and  great  talents  employed  to  iutraot 
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men  in  th«  means  of  destniotion,  suoh  as  military  and  naval  arts,  not  mnoh  attentioB 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  needs  of  the  pnblio  in  this  direction. 

It  has  been  thought  that  any  person  possessing  the  ordinary  attainments,  in  regard  to 
those  studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  common  schools,  together  with  the  oertiA- 
oate  of  good  moral  character,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  be  a  teacher  of  yonth,  or  aa 
instructor  in  those  schools  where,  if  at  all,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  to  be  ed«- 
oated.  But  the  inquiries  and  attention  which  have  of  late  been  directed  to  this  sabjeok, 
will,  it  ia  hoped,  in  a  few  years,  place  a  just  estimate  on  a  profession  which  is  second  to 
none  in  importance,  in  the  benefits  which  it  secures  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  np^ 
whose  intelligence  and  integrity  the  whole  fabric  of  society  and  goremment  depends  fer 
its  safety  and  security. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  a  more  eflSoient  corps  of  instructors  for  the  common  sdiools* 
this  State  has  within  a  few  years  adopted  a  policy  of  endowing  Normal  Schools,  which 
have  for  their  object  the  special  education  of  those  possessing  the  natural  endowments 
to  become  teschers,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  within  a  few  years  the  oondition  of 
these  schools  will,  from  a  better  supply  of  teachers,  be  very  much  improved. 

The  times  are  auspicious  for  the  advancement  of  these  institutions,  and  it  should  bo 
a  source  of  just  pride  and  pleasure  for  each  town  to  see  to  it  that  the  schools  in  their 
own  midst  should  not  fall  behind  those  in  other  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Looking  to  the  welfare  and  steady  advancement  of  these  schools,  we  would  reipootfony 

urge  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  best  teachers  to  bo 

found — and  to  secure  the  best  results  after  the  selection,  we  would  also  urge  a  noro 

watchful  and  cheerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  tholr 

prosperity  and  success. 

RICHARD  COLE,      ) 

HORACE  PARKER,  >.S.  .S.  Committm, 

C.  H.  GUPTILL.       S 


DEXTER. 


Tour  Committee  are  happy  to  report  the  general  character  of  the  schools  in  town  fbr 
the  municipal  year  now  closed,  such  as  to  justify  the  asiuranoo  that  the  money  appro- 
priated to  their  support  has  been  profitably  expended. 

There  have  been  a  summer  term  and  winter  term  of  each  of  seventeen  schools,  and  tho 
customary  fall  term  of  the  six  schools  in  the  village.  The  summer  schools  were  very 
generally  satisfactory,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  excellent.  The  winter  tomis» 
although  in  the  aggregate  regarded  as  superior  in  point  of  excellence  to  those  of  tho 
summer,  were  yet  not  so  universally  successful,  for  tho  only  entire  fkilores  ocourrod  In 
the  winter. 

We  are  unable  to  make  a  statistical  report  of  all  the  schools — the  amount  of  schooling 
in  each  district,  the  average  length  of  schools,  average  attendance  of  scholars,  Ac,  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  teachers  to  return  their  registers  as  required  by  law.  Wo  havo 
invariably  requested  teachers  to  return  their  registers  to  us  at  the  close  of  their  sehools, 
yet  for  the  forty  blanks  which  ;we  have  inued  to  as  many  schools,  we  have  reoeivcd 
twenty-four  registers.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  the  Committee  have  no  control ;  and 
wo  respectfully  suggest  to  the  municipal  oflicers  in  future  the  necessity  of  holding 
teachers  strictly  to  their  legal  obligations  in  this  respect,  by  withholding  their  pay  till 
satisfactorily  assured  that  their  registers,  <*  properly  filled  op,  completed  and  signed,* 
have  been  left  with  the  Committee,  or  with  some  person  designated  by  them  to  roooivo 
the  same. 

We  recognise  very  satisfhctory  improvement  in  onr  schools  generally,  and  in  one  Im- 
portaat  point  wo  think  thorn  superior  to  thoM  of  former  yoan  ;  tiio  Instmotion^th^ 
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bar*  received  has  not  been  merely  theoretical  and  snperfioial,  bat  more  thoroogh  and 
practical  than  heretofore. 

Under  existing  oiroamstances,  our  school  money  is  very  nneqoally  divided  amongst 
the  several  districts,  and  of  coarse  the  advantages  of  schooling  very  oneqaally  enjoyed, 
in  conaeqoonee  of  the  great  disparity  in  numbers  of  the  scholars  comprised  within  the 
diflferent  districts,  some  schools  receiving  twenty-six  weeks  schooling  in  the  year,  while 
others  get  but  from  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks.  This  inequality  is  a  sore  evil,  to  remedy 
which  it  does  seem  that  some  measure  should  be  adopted.  The  evil  complained  of  may 
be  in  some  measure  mitigated  by  rovieing  the  districts,  changing  the  boundaries  of 
districts  where  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  consolidating  districts — thus  reducing 
the  number,  when  it  shall  be  found  practicable  ;  but  the  better  measure  unquestionably 
is,  to  abolish  the  district  system  altogether,  giving  the  town  the  ownership  of  all  the 
school  property,  and  the  management  of  all  the  school  aSaira  of  the  town.  The  town 
might  then  equalise  the  benefits  of  the  school  money  by  uniformity  in  amount  of  school- 
ing in  the  different  sections,  and  in  more  suitable  schooI-hoosM  than  are  now  found  in 
several  districts,  which  **  were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished/'  in  view  of  those 
unsightly  and  uncomfortable  structures  which  in  some  districts  serve  as  substitutes  for 
school-houses.  Some  districts  have,  within  the  year,  done  something  by  way  of  repairs, 
to  render  their  school-houses  more  tolerable,  but  yet  a  few  remain  which  should  be 
subjected  to  a  renovating  process  to  render  them  convenient  or  even  comfortable,  while 
yet  another  few  ought  speedily  to  give  place  to  successors,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  demand  of  attendant  circumstances.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
that  in  District  No.  5.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  the  shrewd  and  thrifty  farmers  of 
that  district,  the  amount  of  whose  taxable  property  exceeds  by  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  that  of  any  other  rural  district  in  town,  should  so  loqg  suffer  their  beautif\iil 
landscape  to  be  marred  by  that  shabby  hovel,  which  scarce  a  man  of  them  would  tolerate 
on  his  own  premises,  even  as  a  shelter  for  his  cattle.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  in  the 
elegant  and  commodious  buildings  on  the  splendid  farms  in  that  neighborhood,  evidence 
of  the  material  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  owners,  but  one  can  but  recognize  in  that 
old  tumble-down  school-house  a  ead  commentary  on  their  really  intellectnal  and  moral 
advancement.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  good  people  of  that  district  will  take  '. 
early  measures  to  provide  a  school-house  worthy  of  themselves,  and  attractive  to  the 
children  wHo  shall  resort  to  it  for  their  education.  When  parents  shall  come  to  regard 
the  well-being  of  their  children,  with  reference  to  the  school-house  and  its  appurteuMioes, 
as  carefully  as  they  do  their  home  circumstances  and  surroundings,  they  will  realise 
better  returns  than  they  now  receive  from  the  money  expended  on  their  education. — 

Will  parents  think  of  these  things? 

JOSEPH  SANBORN. 


LUBEO. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  subject  of  education  and  the  interests  of  oar 
common  schools,  are  very  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic.  Theoretic 
cally,  we  all  acknowledge,  that  **'tis  education  forms  the  common  mind,  and  that  jost 
as  the  twig  is  bent  th^  tree's  inclined  " 

But  practically  we  content  onrseivcs  with  raising  the  amount  of  money  required  by 
law,  employing  teachers,  and  then  leave  the  institution  to  take  care  of  itself.  True,  it 
may  be  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  see  that  the  schools  are  properly 
managed ;  and  so  it  is  to  a  certain  extent.  But  wh^n  we  remember  how  restive  our 
people  are  under  the  exercise  of  authority,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  committee 
can  do  but  little  to  effect  any  change,  anless  snstained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. — 
Thus  we  are  natorally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parents  themselves,  especially  those 
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who  form  and  direct  pnblio  sentiment,  shoald  take  a  perunal  interest  in  the  praotleal 
working  of  the  common  school  system,  and  co>operate  with  the  committee  in  OTety 
practicable  endeavor  to  increase  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  public  eohool ;  for  tba 
common  school  is  the  people's  college,  in  which  the  great  mass  graduate.  It  is  not  id 
much  from  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  parents,  as  from  a  mistaken 
eonyiction  that  they  are  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the  teacher  is  faithful  io  tiM 
discharge  of  his  duty.  They  are  not  slow  to  complain  when  anything  occurs  out  of  tiM 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  are  not  always  careful  to  inquire  whether  they  hava  any 
just  cause  of  complaint.  In  justice  to  our  teachers,  it  can  doubtless  be  said  with  truth, 
that,  as  a  class,  there  are  no  public  servants,  so  little  under  the  supervision  of  their 
employers,  that  are  so  faithful  and  conscifintions  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  oomniittad 
to  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  our  schools  are  in  better  condition  than  thej 
vere  last  year,  and  that  we  should  not  suffer  io  comparison  with  other  towns  of  eqval 
deans  and  facilities.  I  think  it  fully  established  that  our  native  teachers  are  equal  to 
any  that  we  have  ever  imported.  The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  largely  in  eaoess  of 
the  supply,  and  we  need  continual  accessions  to  our  teaching  force;  and  it  becomes  those 
already  in  the  field  to  burnish  anew  the  weapons  of  their  warfare,  which  is  both  spirit 
ual  and  intellectual ;  and  those  who  aspire  to  the  honors  of  educators,  to  equip  themselvst 
thoroughly  for  the  contest,  that  they  may  not  bo  distancod  in  the  race,  and  may  show 
themselves  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  spoken  favorably  of  our  schools,  still  there  is  abundaat 
room  for  improvement;  and  we  ought  in  duty  to  ourselves  and  the  rising  generation,  to 
undertake  at  once  the  much  needed  reform.  The  same  principles  that  guide  us  in  ov 
business  pursuits  can  l^  safely  and  profitably  applied  to  our  educational  system.  That 
is,  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  greatedt  possible  retjim  from  the  least  outlay ;  or,  in  otbar 
words,  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  at  our  command. 

Every  well-informed  teacher  will  tell  you  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  sehool 
money  is  actually  wasted,  because  the  scholars  fail  to  attend  the  schools  and  avail  theoi- 
selves  of  its  benefits,  thereby  working  a  double  injury,  losing  its  advantages  themsolvus, 
and  by  their  absence  und  pernicious  example  greatly  hindering  the  success  of  those  who 
do  attend.  In  many  districts  tardiness  and  irregularity  of  attendance  have  beo<»M 
chronic.  Such  a  state  of  things  will  greatly  impair  if  not  wholly  neutralise  the  labors 
of  the  most  efficient  and  competent  teacher.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  ^mott 
entirely  with  parents  and  guardians.  The  province  of  the  committee  is  mainly  advisory. 
If  every  parent  would  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  his  children  are  in  school  an4  at 
the  proper  time,  the  evil  would  be  speedily  removed.  We  therefore  especially  orgs 
upon  all  thoughtful  parents  the  importance  of  using  their  influence  to  secure  a  better 
attendance  at  school. 

Indeed,  so  wide-spread  is  this  evil,  that  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  the  Legislature  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  compulsory  attendance.  We  are  not  sorry  the 
bill  did  not  pass,  as  it  would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  firaa 
school  system,  which  is  purely  voluntary,  btill  the  question  remains;  and  will  ere  long 
so  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  as  to  require  a  practical  solutioBt 
whether  scholars  have  the  right  to  absent  themselves,  or.  whether  parents  have  the  right 
to  deprive  their  children  of  the  inalienable  right  to  a  sufficient  educaUon  to  qualify  thaoi 
fur  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citiienship.  As  every  citizen  is  legally 
eligible  to  any  and  all  the  places  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  the  gifts  of  the  people ; 
so  is  every  child  entitled  to  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  the  propsc 
performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  prospective  eleotor. 
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We  bare  ibns  {gentlemen,  given  you  figures  enough,  taken  from  the  teaobert'  regitters, 
to  ehow  that  there  ia  a  ruinous  waste  of  priceless  time  and  hard-earned  money.  Now, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  so  little  is  aooomplished,  but  that  so  much  is  achieved  under  oon- 
flitiotts  so  impropitious  We  cannot  ascribe  the  fault  to  teachers,  for  tbey  would  much 
prefer  to  have  it  otherwise.  Shall  we  go  on  in  the  old  luts,  or  shall  we  take  a  new 
departure  ?  With  you,  .parents,  rests  the  solution  of  these  iqomeDtous  questions.  What 
individual  would  employ  a  man  to  work  for  him,  and  expect  him  to  earn  his  wages  with- 
out furnishing  him  the  materials  on  which  tu  exercise  his  skill  7  How  furtile  then  to 
•zpeet  the  teacher,  be  ho  ever  so  skilled  or  enthusiastic,  to  mould  and  fashion  those  not 
vader  bis  control.  If  we  act  wisely  in  this  matter,  the  benediction  of  thoso  to  whom 
we  bequeath  tbo  priceless  heritage  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  will  be  our  rich  reward  ; 
but  if  we  fail  or  falter,  oarses  deep,  if  not  loud,  shall  be  our  parting  salutation,  as  we 
lake  our  silent  places  in  that  innumerable  caravan  that  moves  to  the  pale  realms  of 
Ihade.  Q.  W.  PBAVY,  For  S.  S,  Committee 


HARTLAND. 
Having  thas  briefly  given  an  aecount  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts  for  the  past 
aohooi  year,  we  are  impressed  with  the  importHnco  of  making  some  further  remarks  in 
relation  to  our  cooituun  school  system,  and  school  government,  in  order  thut  parents  as 
veil  as  scholars  may  realize  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  them.     It  is  very 
iaaportaot  that  every  parent,  as  well  as  scholar,  should  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  school  goverument  is  founded.     During  the  past  year,  good  order  and  discipline 
have  geuoraliy  prevailed  in  our  schools.     Insubordination  will  very  rarely  occur  in  a 
aohooi  when  the  principles  which  underlie  school  discipline  are  generally  understood  by 
parents  and  echolarb.     Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  laws  are  made  to  protect  the 
innocent  and  puninh  the  guilty  ;  and  every  person  who  respects  and  loves  the.govern- 
Dient  under  whiob  be  lives,  will  respect  and  obey  the  laws,  and,  when  called  upon,  will 
help  execute  those  laws  to  the  best  of  his  ability.     This  country  is  often  called  the  land 
of  liberty,   and  so  it  is,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  liberty  run  mad,  but  that 
wholeeoue  kicd  uf  liberty  which  is  restraioed  and  regulated  by  law      In  all  forms  of 
govommeot,  whether  monarchical,  republican  or  otherwise,  there  must  be  an  executive 
head,  a  central  power  somewhere,  or  governmcDt,  as  such,  must  cease  to  exist,  and 
anarchy  and  chaos  would  soon  take  the  place  of  good  order  and  good  government.     We 
refer  to  this  to  ehow  that  the  same  principle  of  government  exists  in  the  school  as  in  the 
State.     The  school  has  often  been  called  a  little  Republic,  and  this  is  really  so  in  this 
oonntry.    The  people. in  the  district  choose  the  agent  (or  elector, )  and  the  agent  chooses 
<Hr  selects  a  teacher.     The  scholors  are  considered  the  subjects,  and  the  teacher  the  gover- 
nor.    It  is  hi*  piovinco  to  command,  and  the  scholar's  dtUy  to  obey.     When  children 
leave  their  homes  aud  ns^mble  in  the  school-room,  the  authoritj^of  the  parent  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  teacher.     T/nn  is  a  principlt  of  common  law,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  law  in  • 
oor  Hatutes  to  the  contrary,  is  all  the  authority  we  need  upon  the  subject.     It  is  a  well- 
Mtiled  and  acknowledged  fact  that  parents  have  a  lawful  as  well  as  a  moral  right  to 
.    punish  disobedient  children,  and  inasmuch  as  the  teacher,  while  in  the  school-room,  has 
the  same  rights,  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  that  parents  have,  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  false  and  peroicious  doctrine— that  a  teacher  has  no  right  to  enforce  obedience — 
thoold  have  ever  gained  lodgment  in  any  mind.     This  idea,  which  is  ton  frequently 
«     expressed  in  the  presedce  of  the  young,  is  completely  calculated  to  unnerve  the  arm  cf 
the  teacher,  and  poison  the  minds  of  our  youth,  thereby  rendering  them  disobedient  and 
lawless  citizens,  as  well  as  unruly  and  rebellious  scholars.     Every  child  in  the  land  and  ' 
world  ought  to  be  taught  to  render  due  obedience  to  aU  rightful  authorUy^  whether  that  authority  > 
be  vetted  in  a  parent ,  teacher  or  governor. 
11 
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Borlamaqui,  in  his  "  Priooiples  of  Political  Law/'  sayt  that  '*  children  are  the  hope 
and  strength  of  a  nation."  This  is  an  important  fact.  From  the  children  of  to^y, 
must  ooiue  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  and  upon  us,  a«  parents,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  their  future  standing  in  society,  and  their  influence  opon  the  worid. 
Let  us  remember  that 

"  The  child  that  is  n^od  to  constraint,  fe^rcth  not,  mose  thun  he  lovcth  ; 
But  give  thy  son  his  way,  he  will  hate  thee  and  scorn  thee  together." 

If  we  erect  buildings,  we  always  want  sound  timber,  and  sock  for  such.     How  much 
more  important  id  the  building  up  of  society  and  government,  than  the  erection  of  any 
edifice  that  evor  adorned  tho  land,  or  added  to  the  comfort  and  conventence  of  man- 
kind.    Let  us  then,  in  doing  this,  seek  to  grow  sound  timber,  that  such  may  be  ue^  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  especially  in  high  responsible  poeitions,  where  the  strain 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  may  be  the  greatest.     Under  our  form  of  govern- 
merit,  every  person  is  a  component  part  of  the  civil  and  political  structuie,  and  in 
proportion  to  tho  soundncsd  of  its  several  parto,  is  its  strength,  and  in  proportion  to  the     < 
rottenness  of  its  several  parts,  is  its  weakness.     We  should  dot  so  frequently  hear  and    i 
road  of  corruption,  fraud  and  defalcations  in  high  places,  if  thece  men,  when  boya,  had  M 
received  tho  proper  training.     We  need  faithful,  honest  men  everywhere,  and  especially  -^ 
do  we  need  them  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.     Let  us  then  as  parents  and-JI 
citizens,  endeavor  to  instill  into  our  children  and  youth,  such  principles  as  will  make^ 
them  sound  timbers  in  the  social  and  political  fabric  which  our  fathers  have  transmittedE^ 
to  us  for  our  care  and  protection. 

As  we  before  said,  there  has  been  but  little  complaint  the  past  year  in  relation  to  th» 
governmuot  of  our  schools,  aod  although  we  believe  the  time  to  abolish  corporal  punish—' 
ment  has  not  yet  arrived,  yet  we  do  believe  that  such  punishment  would  seldom  ba 
neeesrary,  if  parents  would  co-operate  with  the  teacher  ;  but  when  scholars  are  tanght 
at  home  that  the  teacher  has  not  the  right  to  enforce  obedience,  they  will  a^ume  an  air 
of  defiance,  and  treat  the  teacher's  orders  and  requeste  with  indifference  and  contempt, 
thereby  can.«ing  much  annoyance  and  trouble  which  might  be  avoided  by  mo^e  reaeon- 
able  and  wholesome  instructions  at  home.  And  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  in  the oas»~ 
the  scholar  will  be  quite  likely,  if  such  poisonous  ideas  are  constantly  instilled  into  his 
young  mind,  to  become  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing  to  society. 

The  frst  and  l<ut  les.«on  for  children  to  learn,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  8ohool-room| 
is  implicit  and  unconditional  obedience. 

Our  teachers  are  generally  well  versed  in  the  ordinary  branches  required  in  our  oommon 
schools,  but  the  great  deficiency  is  in  general  information.  Kvery  teacher  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  bi<(tory  of  his  country  and  the  current  news  of  the  day,  and  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  republican  furra  of  government  under  which  we  live.  The 
teacher  should  bo  tborougbly  imbued  with-  correct  sound  moral  principles,  that  he  may, 
as  the  statutes  require,  **  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  aod 
instruction,  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of 
country,  humanity  and  a  universal  benevolence  ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality  ; 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  ;  and  all  other  virtues  which  arc  the  ornamento  of 
society  ;  and  to  lead  those  under  his  csre,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  admit,  into  a 
particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote  their  future 
happiness  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery,  degradation  and  ruin  * 

We  have  taken  pains  to  quote  this  portion  of  the  law  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
duty  of  instructors,  from  the  fact  that  wc  fear  many  teachers,  judging  from  appearanoet, 
are  not  only  not  aware  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  bnt  are  wholly  oblivious  to  iti 
transcendent  importanoe. 
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As  manj  school  agents  are  remiss  in  duty  we  hare  thonght  an  allusion  to  them  might 
be  necessary.  It  is  the  dntj  of  the  school  agent  **  to  return  to  the  nianioipsl  officers, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  office,  an  account  of  his  official  ezpenditares,  with 
the  necessary  vonchers  therefor  ;"  **to  return  to  the  Assessors  in  the  month  of  April, 
annually,  a  certified  list  of  children  in  his  district  between  four  and  twenty  •one  years  of 
age,  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  said  month — exclusive  of  those  coming  from  other 
places,  where  they  belong,  to  attend  any  college  or  academy,  or  to  labor  in  any  factory 
therein."  Also  *<  to  return  to  the  S  8.  Committee  in  the  month  of  April,  annually,  a 
certified  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  in  his  district,  from  four  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  said  month,  leariog  out  of  said  enumer- 
ation all  persons  coming  from  other  places  to  attend  any  college  or  academy,  or  to  labor 
ten  any  factory  or  at  any  manufacturing  or  other  business."  Agents  should  engage 
teachers  in  good  season,  and  hire  the  best  to  be  had.  Hire  good  wide-awake  toacbers  if 
you  can  possibly  find  them  ;  at  any  rate,  do  the  very  best  yon  can,  and  never  ask  the 
Oommitteo  to  *<  reconsider,"  as  is  the  custom  in  some  towns,  (  but  of  course  not  in  this,) 
on  the  ground  that  **  your  school  is  backward  and  anybody  can  leach  it."  This  is  just 
the  trouble  with  many/chools,  and  as  long  as  agents  oontinuo  this  policy,  and  the  S.  S. 
Committee  falls  in  with  it,  just  so  long  '*  anybody  "  will  answer  the  purpfiro  in  such  dis- 
tricts. Take  good  care  of  school  property  of  all  kinds,  and  see  to  it  that  the  teacher 
does  the  same.  No  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  injure  the  school'house,  break  glass,  or 
in  any  other  way  disfigure  the  school-room,  without  being  called  upon  immediately  to 
restore  all  things,  aod  this  call  should  not  only  be  mad^,  but  promptly  and  rigidly 
enforced.  We  think  it  would  be  well  "to  pot  it  in  the  bond"  when  hiring  a  teacher, 
that  he  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages  done  tothe  school-house,  and  then  self- 
interest  will  prompt  him  to  see  that  the  real  offender  makes  good  all  damages. 

In  order  that  the  Committee  may  perform  the\^  duties,  and  at  the  proper  time,  we 
again  urge  agents  to  be  more  particular  to  give  notice  when  schools  will  begin,  dorse, 
Ac.  Again,  agents  should  be  particularly  careful  before  winter  schools  to  see  that  all 
necessary  repairs  are  made  to  the  school-house  ;  see  that  blackboards  are  painted, 
(when  needed,)  where  there  are  any,  and  new  ones  furnished  when  there  are  none. 
Much  injury  is  dune  many  schools  by  a  noglect  of  these  things  by  the  agent.  We  are 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  citizens  of  District  No.  2  are  making  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  new  school -house  the.  coming  summer.  The  scholars  in  this  district 
certainly  deserve  better  accommodations  than  they  have  had  for  years  past,  and  will 
undoubtedly  rejoice  to  know  that  their  future  prospects  are  brightening.  There  are 
other  districts  that  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  No  2,  but  so  much  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject  in  past  reports  that  we  forbear  to  make  further  remarks  about  it. 

Bfention  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  citisens  in  District  No.  1  of  making  an  effort 
to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Academy  what  may  properly  be  termed  a.Union  High 
School.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  thought  that  four  terms  p6r  year  of  ten  weeks  each 
may  be  had  where  we  now  have  but  two  terms  of  the  same  length.  We  are  free  to  say, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  this  plan  meets  with  our  hearty  ap- 
proval, for  we  have  long  felt  some  such  arrangement  should  be  made  in  this  district. — 
More  than  four  hundred  dollars  of  the  school  money  are  annually  distributed  to  this 
district,  while  the  amount  received  from  other  sources  swells  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars.  Now,  we  do  believe  that  this  fum.  in  connection  with  the  income 
from  the  Academy  fund,  together  with  what  would  be  received  from  tuitions,  would  be 
sufficient  to  procure  a  good  teacher  by  the  year,  with  such  assistants  as  he  might  netd  in 
connection  with  the  Primary  Schools.  We  earnestly  recommend  this  matter  to  the  care- 
ftil  consideration  of  every  inhabitant  of  District  No.  1,  believing  that  a  consummation 
of  this  plan  will  prove  incalculable  benefit  to  your  scholars. 
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The  ehange  last  jear  from  a  S.  S.  Committee  to  a  Superyisor  was  made  with  the  derifB 
of  lessening  the  expenses  of  superintending  oar  schools.  Ihat  yoa  may  know  Ike 
results,  we  give  70a  the  following  figures.  Last  year  the  eipense  of  buperintending  ou 
schools  was /v«  dollars  for  each  term;  this  year  the  eipense  has  been /our  dollan  for 
each  term,  and  there  having  been  eighteen  terms  of  school  the  past  year,  the  amooai 
saved  is  eighteen  dollars. 

In  closing,  we  again  most  earnestly  urge  parents  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  their 
ardlioas  labors.  Upon  parents  depends  the  moral  training  of  the  youth.  Le^  if 
remember  **  't  is  moral  grandeur  makes  the  mighty  man,''  and  that  *'  virtue,  not  rolling 
suns,  the  mind  matures,"  and  ever  bear  in  mind  that — 

**  Character  groweth  day  by  day,  and  all  things  aid  it  in  unfolding  ; 
Scratch  the  green  rind  of  a  sapling,  or  wantonly  twist  it  in  the  soil, 
Tht  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  for  centuries  to  come." 

LUTBBR  H.  WEBB,  Siq>ervi$or. 
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School  government,  like  all  other  good  government,  is  based  upon  three  thiagi  or 
principles,  viz:  Ist,  the  object  of  government;  2d,  the  laws  and  regulations  to  bring 
about  its  design;  and  third,  the  admini:<tration  of  government.  Now  let  us  apply  theea 
to  a  school.  The  object  of  school  government  as  established  by  law,  both  statute  and 
common,  is  simply  thi.*>:  **  Right  as  a  law  of  conduct,  and  progress  as  a  rule  of  action^ 
obedience  for  moral  guod — good  lessons  for  intellectual  good."  These  might  with  a  great 
deal  of  propriety  be  styled  the  constitution  of  school  government.  All  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  course  must  be  based  upon  the  constitution  and  agree  with  it,  or  be  unconsti- 
tutional Any  rule  unconstitutiiJual  and  not  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of 
the  scholars,  helps  defeat  the  operation  of  government.  But  aby  rule  or  regulation  for 
the  benefit  and  advancement  of  a  scholar,  makes  the  power  of  government;  and  every 
such  rule  made  by  a  teacher  should  be  kindly,  faithfully  and  respectfully  obeyed  by 
every  scholar  in  school,  young  and  old,  high  and  low,  male  and  female.  •  That  thefe 
bases  and  rules  constitute  the  true  genius  of  school  government,  we  think  no  one  can 
deny.  Who  is  to  execute  it?  Law  and  usage  always  did  and  do  now  constitute  the 
teacher  both  law-maker  and  executor;  and  with  the  qualification  that  human  nmtare 
gives  to  school  la«r,  a  determination  cot  to  be  driven,  demands  that  government  be 
kindly,  faithfully  and  fully  executed.  A  teacher  that  does  not  found  the  regulatiou 
cf  his  school  upon  these  principles,  comes  short  of  duty,  and  what  is  demanded  of  him 
by  the  public  good.  •  A  committee  may  sometimes,  by  request  of  teacher,  make  mlet 
and  provide  for  their  execution;  but  generally  speaking  a  committee  is  to  be  called  upon 
•only  in  cases  of  actual  rebellion  that  a  teacher  has  not  the  ability  to  quell.  SometSmet 
schools  are  uawieldly,  as  in  case  of  Miss  Willey's,  where  the  whole  number  registered 
was  one  hundred  and  nine.  For  this,  we  think,  a  teacher  is  not  accountable.  Nor  do 
we  consider  the  committee  reprehensible. 

ArrsMDANcc.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  through  the  year  ha* 
been  small  compared  with  the  number  we  have  in  town,  while  the  average  has 
considerable  smaller.  The  whole  number  attending  through  the  year  in  the 
school  was  257;  average  number,  233.  Whole  number  attending  Qrammar  school.  166; 
average,  130.  In  the  summer  term  of  Primary  and  Qrdmmar  schools  only  50  per  oeni. 
of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  town  were  registered,  and  the  average  was  little  le« 
than  43  per  cent.  In  the  fall  terms  there  was  a  little  larger  number  registered;  oalj 
62  per  cent,  were  then  registered,  the  average  being  higher  than  at  previooa. timet 
reached,  46  per  cent.    In  the  winter  terms,  when,  generally  speaking,  it  is  ezpevtid 
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"ttiAt  erery  scholar  attends  sohool,  the  namber  registered  was  less  than  75  per  eent.  and 
^ferage  only  60  per  oent.  It  is  evident  from  this  data  that  hnt  a  small  proportion  of 
^or  tdiolars  attend  school  who  should.*  Where  the  fault  lies  we  will  not  say,  but  leave 
It  to  yo«,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  our  school  system,  to  draw  your 
own  inferences.  That  there  is  fault  somewhere,  no  one,  we  think,  will  pretend  to  deny. 
The  question,  then,  for  your  consideration  is,  how  this  can  be  rectified.  We  think  there 
is  only  one  way  io  reach  this  diflScnlty  without  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction.  •  It  is 
this:  let  every  parent  become  ardently  interested  in  the  education  of  his  children  and 
take  delight  in  encouraging,  and  if  need  be,  in  compelling  them,  to  attend  school  all  of 
the  time.  Xnd  parents  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  accomplish  this 
which  will  benefit  their  children,  themselves,  the  community  and  country  at  large  And 
another  thing  we  may  learn  from  the  attendance  through  the  year  is,  that  should  it 
continue  as  small,  which  we  hope  will  not,  there  is  only  need  to  provide  some  way  to 
pot  our  winter  terms  on  a  basis  which  may  make  them  more  beneficial  in  their  results 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Primary  scholars  are  very  young  and  might  remain  at  home 
in'  winter,  without  injury  to  themselves  or  parents,  but  perhaps  to  the  annoyance  of 
parents.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  taken  from  that  school  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  Uie  management  of  the  school  as  welUas  in  its  progress. 

Evils.  There  is  an  idea  in  connection  with  our  schools  we  consider  an  injury.  It  is 
that  we  must  have  a  new  teacher  for  each  or  at  least  every  third  term.  To  tolerate  a 
tpaoher  more  than  two  terms,  seems  to  be  considered  a  sin.  But  it  is  getting  to  be  a 
generally  received  view  that  a  good,  live,  energetic  teacher,  once  acquainted  with  a 
school  and  the  dispositions  and  attainments  of  the  scholars,  can  do  a  gre&t  deal  more 
for  their  advancement,  if  they  are  not  the  models  of  excellence,  than  new  teachers,  were 
we  sure  of  getting  them  of  greater  attainments  and  perfection,  if  they  are  continued  in 
•ehool  for  one  term  only.  A  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  term  after  term,  has,  as  every- 
<me  knows,  the  vantage  ground,  and  can  do  better  than  any  one  else  with  it,  provided 
he  can  command  the  respect  of  the  scholars.  He  understands  the  character  and  qualifi- 
eations  of  those  under  his  care,  and  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  going  over  princi- 
pies  that  scholars  are  well  acquainted  with.  Almost  invariably  a  new  teacher  must 
have  all  scholars  begin  to  study  at  the  beginning  of  a  book;  here  he  will  begin  his 
examination,  and  the  scholars  disgusted,  wpm  out  and  indifferent  about  answering 
these  questions  so  many  times,  remain  silent.  The  teacher  takes  it  for  granted  that 
tbey  don't  know  anything,  and  demands  that  they  go  over  all  the  old  ground,  no  matter 
how  old  the  path  and  how  many  times  trodden.  But  a  teacher  well  acquainted  with  a 
sehool,  can  tell  where  the  scholars  onght  to  begin  in  their  studies,  and  as  a  consequence 
not  much  time  will  be  lost  in  going  over  hackneyed  questions.  It  may  be  argued  that 
we  can't  get  teachers  who  are  good  for  anything,  and  all  alike  are  insufficient.  If  this 
ii  the  case  and  true,  you  may  as  well  pay  your  money  to  one  poor  teacher  as  to  a  dozen. 
Some  teachers  are  ugly  and  the  scholars  don't  like  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  teachers 
who  are  so  awfully  bad,  are  the  ones  that  strive  diligently  and  faithfully  for  the  good 
of  those  under  their  charge.  A  too  frequent  change  of  teachors  is  an  evil.  It  seems  we 
have  tried  long  enough  to  get  perfect  teachers,  and  onght  to  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
'those  who  are  not  a  model  of  excellence,  if  tbey  work  well  for  the  schools  under  their 
eare.  We  would  have  you  think  of  this  queation.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said; 
we  have  only  touched  it,  that  you  may,  if  you  will,  consider  it 

'  Another  great  evil  in  our  schools  is,  that  many  scholars  have  desire  only  to  '*  read, 
write  and  cipher.'*  Qeography  they  detest;  grammar  they  despise,  and  history  they 
depreeaft,  so  we  have  none  in  school.  To  read  or  speak  a  piece  as  it  is  called,  and  to. 
write  a  composition,  is  dreadful  beyond  comparison.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  the 
Utility  of  these  atudiat  and  exercises,  and  see  the  benefit  of  them  every  day  you  live.-^ 
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^*  will  oot  atop  here  only  to  bring  before  70a  m  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  itttdj 

jf  history.     The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  study  oannot  be  estimated.    It  is  a  graal 

depository  of  knowledge.     By  it  we  can  converse  with  ages  past  and  familiarise  and 

make  them  our  own,  and  thereby  increaiie  our  intellectual  ability  and  our  oapacilj  for 

happiness;  and  by  it  we  learn  **  huw  truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. **    Thai 

you  may  see  the  estictfate  put  upon  it  by  une  better  qualified  to  judge,  we  copy  from 

what  he  says:     **It  is  history  wUioh  fixes  the  seal  of  immortality  upon  actions  truJy 

great,  and  sets  a  mark  uf  iniamy  on  vices  which  no  after  agtf  can  obliterate.    It  is  bj 

hbtory  that  mistaken  me*  it  and  oppressed  virtue  appeal  to  the  incorruptible  tribnoal  oC 

posterity,  which  renders  them  the  justice  their  own  age  has  sometimes  refused  theai,  aod 

without  respect  of  persons  and  the  fenr  of  power  which  subsists  no  more,  condemns  the 

aojust  abuse  of  authority  with  inexorable  vigor.     Thus  history,  when  it  is  well  tasf^l, 

becomes  a  school  of  morality  fur  all  mankind.     It  condems  vice,  throws  off  the  maak 

from  false  virtues,  lays  opeu  popular  eirurs  and  prejudices,  ditpels  the  dolnsiTe  oharaif 

of  riches  and  all  the  vain  pomp  which  dazzles  the  imagination,  and  shows  by  a  thoa* 

sand  examples  that  are  more  availing  than  all  reasonings  whatsoever,  that  nothiog  Is 

great  and  oommendable,  but  honur  and  probity.''^  8uoh  is  the  high  estimate  placed  apoB 

history  by  one  whose  sublimity  of  thought  and  grandeur  of  expression  is  eoiielasi?a 

proof  of  his  ability  to  judge  cm::iently  right  in  regard  to  the  results  of  its  careful  stodj 

and  proper  invectigation  under  correct  instruction.     Shall  we  let  our  schools  go  on  in 

the  same  old  road  of  no  real  benefit  only  to  a  few  who  will  do  something  for  themsalvM» 

or  shall  there  be  reform  in  this  direction  7 

The  committee  aie,  by  luw,  the  constituted  body  to  direct  the  course  of  study  witUn 

certain  limits.     But  it  would  have  a  greater  influence,  for  this  meeting  to  adopt  iOOM 

standard  to  which  all  attending  our  schools  should  come  up  to;  or  under  the  arti«la  for 

instructions  to  town  ofitcers,  by  a  formal  vote,  authorise  the  committee  to  make  the 

following  besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  course  of  study,  nnleas  some 

prefer  anothor  to  pursue  that  may  take  the  place  of  those  mentioned:    All  schoUurt  oyer 

twelve  years  be  required  to  study  geography  and  write  description  of  things,  all  ever 

fourteen  to  study  grammar,  and  all  over  sixteen  to  study  history;  or  take  tome  other 

branches  (»f  study  in  place  of  theso.     We  do  not  urge  this  against  the  Toioe  of  thli 

meeting,  for  this  is  the  voice  of  the  town;  but  should  this  be  adopted,  ** Satan  would 

not  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

J.  R.  BRIDQHAM, 

W.  M.  FLYNN,         >5.  iS.  Commktm. 

W.  L.  BKIDGUAM, 


MACHIAS. 

Toar  committee  would  say  that  the  schools  have  been,  as  a  whole,  more 
this  year  than  last.  ^Vhile  there  have  been  none  that  can  be  called  failures,  the 
of  them  can  be  spoken  of  in  commendable  terms.  We  will  not  waste  year  time  In 
accustomed  details  of  each  separate  school.  Where  there  has  been  success,  let  oiceeli 
to  improve  even  that;  and  where  there  has  been  failure,  let  us  seek  to  reform;  for  schools 
are  much  like  characters  of  men,  none  are  so  good  but  that  they  may  be  made  better- 
none  are  so  bad  but  that  they  may  be  made  worse.  Nor  ought  our  public  schools  to  be 
compared  with  the  past,  to  see  whether  they  are  a  little  more  or  a  little  leas  perliMi 
than  formerly.  But  they  should  be  contrasted  with  our  ideas  of  perfection.  The  love 
of  excellence  ever  looks  up  to  a  higher  standard.  It  is  only  conceit  that  rests  satisfied 
with  superiority  to  a  low  ideal.  No  town  should  compare  its  schools  with  other  towns, 
while  it  is  inferior  to  its  own  capability.  And  such  is  the  beautiful  ordinance  of  Profi* 
'--"*•  that  Ibe  Jove  of  excellence  is  the  incentive  of  improvement. 
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We  were  compelled,  on  aoootmt  of  lack  of  appliQjknts,  to  ieek  for  tenobers  out  of  town. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  two  Normal  teachers,  whose  success,  the  past  term,  has 
heeo  yery  satisfactory.     We  recommend  that  they  be  employed'tbe  coming  year. 

Yonr  committee  have  been  censured  fur  employing  so  young  teachers  in  our  Primary 
sehools  This  would  be  a  merited  rebuke,  had  there  been  any  scope  of  choice.  But  as 
there  were  no  applioante  except  girls  from  the  High  School  who  could  be  obtained,  we 
were  obliged  to  accept  of  these,  or  else  go  to  other  towns  to  get  teachers  at  a  higher 
rate  than  we  were  paying  our  own  Primary  teachers.  This  we  objected  to  do,  inasmuch 
as  we  wore  employing  oar  <mo  teachers  at  five  dollars  a  week,  whom  we  regarded  better 
than  thoM  that  could  be  secured  elsewhere  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  week.  So  the 
matter  which  yon  were  pleased  to  censure,  was  a  point  of  honor  which  your  committee 
felt  bound  to  observe  towards  the  faithful  teachers  already  in  our  Primary  schools.  The 
faalt  is,  we  have  paid  so  little  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  inducement  for  our  girls 
to  prepere  themselves  for  teaching.-  Instead  of  finding  those  properly  qualified  in  our 
own  town,  we  must  seek  elsewhere,  or  employ  those  who  are  young  and  incompetent. 
When  we  pay  our  female  teachers  as  much  as  the  towns  around  us  pay  their  teachers, 
there  will  be  an  emulation  among  our  girls  to  fit  themselves  for  the  highest  of  all  duties. 
I  say  the  highest  of  all  services, — and  it  is  so.  For  in  the  perfection  of  every  other 
art,  the  achievement  dies  in  the  note  that  it  produces;  but  the  art  of  teaching  touches 
a  ohord  that  keeps  on  vibrating  forever. 

It  seems  important  that  the  town  shall  make  it  incumbent  npon  some  officer  to  enforce 
a  better  attendance  at  school.  Some  of  the  children  from  particular  families  do  not 
attend  more  than  half  of  the  time.  There  are  others  who  let  their  children  idle  away 
(heir  time  iu  the  streetA,  without  sending  them  at  all.  Now  it  seems  proper,  if  the 
town  supports  schools  for  the  public  good,  it  must  be  a  part  of  its  right  to  see  that  the 
children  attend  aehool,  especially  when  there  is  no  plea  that  they  are  required  for  help 
of  their  parents.  It  iii  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  town  should  guard  against 
letting  any  one  grow  up  in  ignorance  in  our  midst.  While  you  contribute  to  support 
eohools  for  all,  may  you  guard  lest  any  parent  8u£fer  his  child  to  grow  up  without  a 
bosiness  education. 

Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography  in  the 
Primary,  and  Intermediate  schools,  can  be  reduced  one-half,  and  the  scholars  be  made 
more  thorough  than  now  by  the  use  of  outline  maps.  Under  the  present  mode  your 
children  have  to  learn  a  large  amount  of  dry  words,  before  they  get  any  idea  what 
ooooeptiuns  those  words  embody.  We  put  a  geography  into  the  child's  hands,  and 
expect  him  U*  spread  his  mind  out  over  continents,  ii!>lands  and  oceans  at  once.  The 
result  can  easily  be  antioipated.  The  whole  earth  becomes  a  chaos  of  names.  The  child 
dwarfs  the  dimensions  of  land  and  water  to  the  nut-shell  capacity  of  his  mind.  This 
study  does  not  expand  the  child's  conception,  so  that  he  will  find  delight  in  every  un- 
folding'of  the  study.  No  clear  thought  is  gained  by  a  whole  page  of  questions  as  they 
are  learned  on  the  book.  Thus  the  study  that  furnishes  no  new  conceptions  beoomes  dry. 
Love  for  it  is  destroyed.  Although  each  day's  lesson  may  be  new,  yet  it  means  nothing 
because  the  scholar  has  gained  no  new  idea.  Curiosity,  the  very  hunger  of  the  mind,  is 
eheated  and  corrupted.  The  precocious  lad  turns  out  to  be  a  little  man.  And  a  little 
man  he  ever  remains.  When  lessons  are  learned  in  this  way  the  pupil  being  unable  to 
get  the  principle  involved,  tries  to  remember  the  words  alone.  Thus  lessons  are  often 
learned  by  rote,  where  a  single  principle  explained  by  a  map  or  diagram,  would  fix 
forever  a  whole  class  of  facts.  The  consequence  is  the  child's  mind  is  like  his  slate,  the 
last  operation  is  sponged  out  to  make  room  for  another.  Therefore,  outline  maps  and 
globes  in  our  Primary  and  Intermediate  schools  have  become  a  necessity. 
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And  the  want  of  our  lower  grades  iiaplies  also  the  want  in  the  High  and  Qrammar 
fiofaools.     I  allude  to  the  total  want  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  philosophy  and  ohemislry. 
Physical  Eoienoe  is  more  nnd  more  every  year  applied  to  the  raricd  operations  of  art.*. 
No  boy  or  girl  is  prepared  to  meet  the  questions  of  aetive  life,  without  understaniing 
some  of  the  principles  uf  6oienoe.     More  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  scholars  of  this 
town  will  get  all  their  school  eduoativn  in  yuur  public  sohools.    Therefore  it  behoovtt 
you  to  give  them  a  good  opportunity.     Your  interest  in  their  improvement  should  be  as 
deep  and  heartfelt  as  jour  wish  for  their  wei&re      The  facilities  which  you  should  pro* 
vide,  should  be  as  ample  as  the  increasing  demands  of  a  good  education.     The  work  of 
education  now  is  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  last  lix 
thousand  years  and  transfer  them  to  the  mind  of  the  young,  that  they  may  be  warood 
by  the  past  and  incited  by  the.  hope  of  th^  future.    The  true  office  of  education  is  to- 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  without  first  falling  into  errors.    The  purpose  of  study 
is  to  elevate  the  whole  people,  not  only  by  augmenting  the  power  to  think,  but  to  pira«- 
vent  much  of  the  disease  and  suffering  of  the  body.     How  large  a  share  of  prostration  olW 
noble  powers  is  due  to  sheer  ignorance  of  the  wise  laws  to  which  God  has  sobjeoted  oor 
physical  system.     There  is  a  greater  art  than  that  of  the  physician,  the  art  of  healing— 
it  is  the  end  of  making  health. 

Our  present  stage  of  civilisation  opens  many  knotty  questions  respecting  political- 
economy,  and  jurisprudence,  and  commerce  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  nineteenth  contory 
asks  us  to  analyze  them  in  the  clear  light  of  day.  Our  common  schools  must  make  the 
men  who  are  not  only  able  to  tell  what  is  right  in  principle,  but  what  is  still  harder, 
what  is  the  best  means  to  get  what  is  right.  Our  sohools  must  raise  up  a  class  of  aoa 
who  will  dare  to  track  the  hand  of  Qod  in  His  wisdom. 

We  must  make  our  education  universal.     It  is  well  when,  some  explorer  proclaims  a 
new  truth  ;  but  how  much  better  when  this  discovery  is  added  to  human  powers  — 
Diffusion  of  education  rather  than  discovery  must  be  the  aim  of  our  government.     The 
qualification  of  the  voter  is  as  imp6rtant  as  the  qualification  of  the  ofHcer,  and  ewo 
comes  first  in  its  natural  order.     As  you  prepare  your  children,  so  are  you  preparing 
your  sovereigns      The  fabric  of  government  will  be  as  the  shoddy  or  the  gold  whiob 
you  weave  in.     Your  Jurors,  Legislators,  Judges,  Presidents,  will  be  those  growths 
watered  by  the  little  streams  of  knowledge  which  flow  from  the.  common  schuoK    Whal 
bad  no  essential  value  as  gold  and  diamonds,  God  made  rare  ;  but  what  was  essential  •■ 
iron  in  our  civilisation,  He  loads  mountains ;  what  is  as  necessary  as  water  to  Tego» 
tation.  He  fills  the  ocean  ;  what  is  as  vital  as  the  air.  He  envelopes  the  globe.    So  to*- 
US  be  God-like  in  our  distribution.     Let  us  remember  tibat  a  true  education  enriches  and' 
enobles  all  at  once      **  It  not  only  blesses  him  that  gives,  but  him  that  receives."    Iti. 
diffusion  subtracts  nothing  fVom  its  wealth.    None  are  made  poorer  here  because  othMi« 
sere  made  rich.     And  this  is  the  Divine  plan,  that  every  child  of  Adam  is  an  heir  to  thte 
infinite  patrimony  of  Knowledge.     And  let  us  teach  our  children  this  great  troth. 
written  by  the  finger  of  Gknl  in  all  His  works,,  whatever  is  really  valuable  may  b« 
possessed  by  all ;  and  whatever  is  truly  excellent,  we  are  morally  bound  to  furnish. 


J.) 


8.  B.   RAWRON, 

GBO    WALKER,  >  5.  iS.  Cbmimftce. 

L.  G.  DOWNBS. 


APPi^DqL  iQy 


The  Legislature  has  prescribed  as  oue  of  the  duties  of  the  State 

Superintendent  of  Schools  that  he  shall  "  obtain  information  as  to 

"tlie  school  systems  of  other  States  and  countries  and  the  condition 

And  progress  of  common  school  education  throughout  the  world; 

'to  disseminate  ttiis. information,  together  with  such  practical  hints 

upon  the  conduct  of  schools  and  the  true  theory  of  education  as 

observation  and  investigation  shall  convirtce  him  to  be  important 

by  public  addresses,  circulars,  and  articles  prepared  for  the  press." 

Ja  compliance  with  this  requirement  the  following  selections  have 

been  made  and  credited  to  the  proper  source's  and  authors  for  the 

benefit  of  all  interested  in  our  system  of  public  educatioti. 

PRACTICAL  VIEWS  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edacattion  by  a  yoang 
l&glish  mecbanio,  resident  in  New  York  oitj,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  Qontaining 
the  expression  of  a  praotioal,  intelligent,  and  trained  artisan,  who  has  seen  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  the  advantages  of  that  broader  edaeational  training  for  which  he 
iO  stronglj  pleads,  as  a  necessity  alike  to  American  labor  and  capital. 

Hoa.  JoHX  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education: 

DxAR  Sib:  Since  arriving  in  this  coantry  and  mingling  among  its  mechanics,  I  have 
ioxiooitly  sought  to  find  out  wherein  consists  the  difference  between  the  skilled  workers 
of  America  and  those  of  Europe.  Puzzled  at  the  outset,  by  noting  in  more  than  one 
ease  newly-arrived  artisans,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  counted  in  the  old  home  at 
fifst-elass  workmen,  failing  to  satisfy  those  who  first  employed  them  here,  I  afterward 
wum  the  same  men  answer  verj  well  when  they  had  adapted  themselves  to  the  American 
^tem  of  work.  The  inquiry  will  naturally  be,  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
ijatems  of  English  workmen  and  American  ?  So  far  oa  my  observation  extends,  .1  should 
•ay  that  in  Eogland,  as  a  rule,  the  first  condition  of  work  is  that  it  should  bet  done 
WeU;  the  second,  that  it  should  be  done  quickly.  Here,  the  first  condition  is,  that  it  be 
done  quickly,  the  quality  being  of  secondary  importance.  Employers  encourage  the 
tut  workman  before  the  slower  and  better  artisan — the  man  who  takes  pride  in  his  work 
•—by  this  course  educating  their  employees  to  sacrifice  everything  for  speed.  That  this  is 
1^  system  that  will  nut  answer  in  the  future,  however  well  it  may  have  done  in  the  past, 
is  beginning  to  be  shpwn  by  the  ease  first-class  European  workman  experience,  when 
they  oomo  hero  and  prove  their  skill,  in  getting  employment  at  high  wages  in  the  many 
9ew  trades  springing  up  within  our  midst — trades  that  require  skilled  manipulation  and 
previous  training;  while  many  native  workmen  have  to  be  contented  with  the  rougher 
work,  not  because  they  are  not  clever,  or  in  their  natures  as  adaptable,  as  the  skilled 
immigrant,  fur  in  fact  they  are  more  so,  but  because  they  lack  just  the  higher  technical 
Iraioing  the  new  comers  have  had.  Let  me  draw  an  illustration  from  one  of  the  trades 
I  am  best  acquainted  with — stone  outtiog  and  oanring. 
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Here  in  New  York  are  to  be  found  the  fastest  stone-oatters  in  the  world;  bat  are  thej 
the  best  ?  Hardly.  Any  one  who  b<is  Tisited  tlie  Geutral  Park  must  hare  viewed  with 
delight  the  building  known  as  **  the  terrace."  On  it  are  found  the  finest  specimens  of 
ornate  stooe-oottiog  to  be  found  In  the  country.  Were  these  cut  by  native  workmen  T 
With  perhaps'  a  few  exceptions,  the  answer  would  be,  *'  No  *'  The  beautiful  carving 
was  nearly  all  done  by  foreigners,  who,  if  they  had  been  trained  her€),  would  not  have 
known  how  to  out  anything  outside  the,  to  them,  sing-song  work  of  Corinthian  leavM 
and  capitals,  the  prescribed  pattern  that  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  adornment  (or 
disfigurement)  of  every  house  in  the  city  (Now  York)  that  is  built  with  a  ston^  front  to 
it.  The  workmen  in  the  building  trades  afford  a  favorable  and  wide  field  for  technical 
training.  The  carpenter,  the  plasterer,  the  stono-cutter,  the  brick -layer,  or  the  painter, 
all  work  out,  every  day  they  toll,*problums  in  geometry,  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  to 
say  nothing  of  architectural  constHiotion,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  resaU 
of  the  three  previously  mentioned  sciences  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  mechanics  who  cover  this  country  with  habitations  and  public  buildings  should  know 
something  of  the  higher  branches  of  their  callings,  without  that  knowledge  being 
required  to  beiSome  highly  ecientific.  Besides  the  building  trades,  there  are  many  moro 
established  in  our  midst,  or  rapidly  forming,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  develop  and 
the  people  increase  in  wealth  aud  education,  and  thdir  new  wants  call  them  into  being, 
in  which  technical  instruction  is,  or  will  be  absolutely  needful;  for  instance,  to  workers 
in  textile  fabrics,  cabinet  and  furniture  msiicrs,  macbini^its,  engineers,  workers  in 
leather,  in  bronze,  the  precious  metals,  gas-fixtures,  &o.  Take  as  an  example  the 
pottery  trade,  "fy  i^  oot  a  disgrace  to  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  that  Euro- 
pean delf,  china  and  glass  should  supply  so  much  of  the  demand  for  those  houwhold 
articles  and  ornaments  7  Surely  there  must  be  a  clay  here,  if  we  had  but  the  men  who 
would  know  it  when  they  s^w  it,  convertible  into  good  delf;  and  if  there  were  but  the 
same  chances  for  instructiuu  here  as  there  now  are  in  Europe,  the  man  would  be  forth- 
coming who  would  not  deem  it  beneath  his  powers  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  oven  such 
common  things  as  a  cup  or  pitcher.  There  is  really  no  good  and  substantial  reason  why 
American  workmen  should  forever  continue  to  imitate  the  patterns  of  European  goods. 
Let  them  but  have  the  same  chancer  for  iustructioo  as  their  more  favored  rivals  have 
had,  and  it  will  not  bo  long  before  they  add  to  the  number  of  the  few  trades  in  whieh 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  equals  of  the  best  workmen  of  any  country. 

A  very  simple  trade,  commencing  at  first  from  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  energy  of, 
perhaps,  one  man,  will  oftentimes  spread  until  thousands  find  employment  and  a  liveli- 
hood at  it.  This  is  well  known.  I  simply  allude  to  it  that  I  may  cite  a  casq  in  {mint— 
that  of  the  manufacturing  of  children's  toys.  We  have  but  to  visit  any  extensive 
wareheuse  to  discover  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  delights  of  children  are  imported. 
Why  should  this  continue  ?  It  could  be  stopped  if  the  action  of  other  governmenti 
were  copied.  *<Some  of  the  best  modeled  toys  in  the  world,"  says  Cassel's  Magaiine, 
**  come  from  Grunheinscher,  in  Sa.xony,  where  their  modeling  is  attended  to  in  the  moat 
artistic  manner."  In  Qermany,  the  government  educates  its  children  in  artistic  con- 
struction. Hence  the  comparative  cheapness  with  which  we  procure  from  that  conotry 
these  elegant  toys  that  so  delight  Young  America.  The  Germans  are  wise  enough  to 
nse  their  best  energies  and  talents  in  such  simple  trades  as  this,  while  dealing  with  the 
mightier,  as  of  war  and  state-craft;  ^nd,  painstaking  as  they  are  in  small  and  great  tking*, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  reap  success.  That  trades  may  be  drawn  away,  through  the  want 
and  neglect  of  technical  training,  was  shown,  somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of  English  mana- 
facturers,  by  the  contents  of  the  last  great  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition.  It  was  there 
seen  that,  in  many  branches  of  industry  in  which  Englishmen  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  oonsider  their  country  unapproachable,  they  were  eqaaled,   if  not  sorpassed,  by 
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Germao,  French,  and  Belgian  manofactarere,  and  that,  in  manj  of  the  lighter  bail- 
neeeee,  requiring  taste  and  high  skill,  they  w^Te  **  nowhere"  beside  their  continental 
riTali.  The  change  had  been  generally  vrrought  within  ten  years.  Naturally,  they 
sought  to  leiirn  the  reai(on  for  thii  state  of  things,  and  found  the  chief  to  be  that  the 
French,  German  and  Belgian  governments  has  striven,  with  great  success,  to  give  to 
their  artisans  such  a  thorough  tcohiiioal  training  that  the  artisans  of  those  countries 
were  able  to  put  their  individuality  into  their  wurk;  that  is,  higbly-skilled  workmen 
were  able  to  turn  out  highly-finished  work,  so  that  when  the  buyers  of  the  world  wanted 
good  articles,  they  knew  they  could  get  them  of  such  or  such  a  Parisian  or  Brussels 
firm  The  revolution — for  such  the  Paris  Expositiou  proved  to  be — was  not  thrown 
away  upon  tbo  English  people.  It  was  generally  conceded,  after  a  lengthy  disoassion, 
th|kt,  though  the  workmen  of  the  past  bad  been  able  to  get  along  by  sheer  industry,  for 
the  future  their 'powers  must  be  added  to;  that,  iostekd  of  a  few  men  of  an  extensive 
trade  being  first-lass,  the  whole  trade  muit  be  lifted  up  to  their  plane.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  an  improved  system  of  technical  educatidti.  What  was  found  to  be 
needful  in  England  would  prove  of  great  use  here;  nay,  the  need  for  improvement  is 
even  greater  here  than  there. 

The  question  will  be  naturally  asked,  *'  What  is  meant  by  the  term  *  technical  educa- 
tion for  artisans'  1"  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  definition  for  phrases  in  common  use, 
generally  under8to<>d  in  a  vague  way,  but  thoroughly  comprehended  only  by  a  few 
experts.  The  writer  thinks  he  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  defines  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  in  England,  by  illustration,  as  follows:  A  bricklayer  should  not  only  know  how 
to  lay  a  brick,  but  why  he  lays  it— not  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  may  at  first  appear;  that 
an  engineer  should  be  able  to  tell  when  his  machine  is  safe,  as  well  as  be  able  to  run  it; 
that  a  Cabinet-maker  should  know  something  about  the  principles  of  art,  as  well  as  to 
'fit  and  screw  pieces  of  wood  together;  that  a  miner  should  have  some  acquaintance  with 
geology,  and  know  more  about  mines  than  the  simple  fact  of  how  to  wield  a  pick  in 
them;  that  be  should  be  able  to  tell  when  a  mine  is  safe,  and  when  it  is  not  so.  thnsi 
avoiding,  if  possible,  repetitiivLS  of  tbo  Avoudale  disaster.  Surely  this  is  nearly,  if  not 
qnite,  practicable.  Artisans'  technical  education  would  require  that  painters  should 
know  how  to  harmonize  the  colors  they  so  prodigally  spread  upon  our  habitations  and 
public  edifices;  that  the  dyer  should  know  something  of  the  properties  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  his  business  besides  their  mere  names,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  the  tradef. 

In  France,  Switzerland,  and  most  of  Germany,  the  education  of  artisans  commences 
when  they  are  boys  at  school.  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  taught  to  boys  befora 
they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  to  loarn  a  trade,  inat  will  serve  in  making  what  they 
will  be  shown  easy  of  comprehension  to  them.  In  England,  in  very  many  schools,  thej 
now  teach  free-hand  drawing,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  the  children  attending  them. — 
Here  I  must  record  my  earnest  conviction  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  l>oyi 
who  have,  in  after  life,  to  get  their  livelihood  by  skilled  labor,  free-hand  drawing; 
although  it  be  but  the  simple  rudiments  of  that  art,  to  me  it  seems  as  necessary  as  that 
they  should  know  bgw  to  write,  it  being  as  easy  to  teach  one  as  the  other.  The  very 
fact  that  nearly  all  can  be  taught  to  write,  proves  that  they  can  also  be  taught  how  to 
draw,  writing  being  really,  after  all,  but  a  species  of  drawing.  Then  free-hand  drawing 
is  a  sploadid  method  of  training  the  band  and  eye  into  perceptions  of  size,  order  and 
proportion.  If  boys  are  taught  (and  girls  also)  how  to  draw,  even  but  a  little,  they 
become  apt  to  learn  many  things  pertaining  to  the  business  of  their  after  life  that,  with- 
out such  knowledge,  would  be  as  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Besides,  what  is  of  great 
importance,  the  time  of  journeyman  and  foreman,  who  have  to  teach  the  apprentice,  is 
saved.  This  the  writer  has  proved  by  personal  experience.  He  would  rather  teaeh 
half  a  dozen  boys  how  to  cut  and  carve  stone,  if  they  had  had  even  this  slight  prelimin- 
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mry  training,  that  can  be  so  easily  imparted  at  the  oommon  sohools,  tiiao  he  would  shov 
one  who  did  not  know  how  to  wield  a  pencil. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  joameyinan,  we  snail  find  that,  having  some  knowledge  of  free 
hand  drawing,  Architectural  and  Mechanical  draughting  becomes  easy  of  comprehension. 
The  economizing  of  the  time  of  employers  and  men  holds  good  here;  half  their  time  and 
care  would  be  saved  if  the  men  under  them  only  had  some  technical  knowledge,  besidet 
a  saving  in  material  oftentimes  spoiled  by  the  mistakes  made  through  imperfectly 
understood  instructions,  or  ignorance  of  aught  besides  the  simplest  work. 

The  leaders  of  our  industries  would  have  less  care,  more  time  to  study  out  the  im- 
provements, and  find  new  fields  for  their  energies.  The  boy  who  had  had  bis  mind 
prepared,  his  eye  and  hand  trained,  by  even  the  simplest  lessons  of  the  common  drawing 
school,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  eager  to  learn  more.  It  is  just  here  that  a  system  of  good 
night  or  half-time  schools  would  prove  of  groat  practical  utility,  coupled  with  some 
general  system  of  schools  of  art,  such  as  have  been  established  in  England  in  oonneotiott 
with  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  branches  established  in  every  town  of  mnj 
importance,  and  having  avenues  open  for  the  exceptionally  talented  pupils  to  travel 
upward  toward  the  central  school  of  art,  where  they  might  receive  the  very  higbael 
training  that  could  be  given  them.  Museums  and  galleries  of  industry  and  art  are  alio 
of  surpassing  importance,  as  silent  but  patient  instructors.  America  is  shamefully 
behind  in  the  matter  of  having  public  museums,  considering  the  position  she  holdt 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  It  is  only  surprising  that  her  people  should  have  been 
able  to  do  as  well  as  they  have  done.  Their  success  must  be  ascribed  to  that  indomitable 
energy,  chara9^rbtic  of  Americans,  rather  than  to  any  aid  given  them  by  the  national 
or  State  governments,  in  whose  hands,  by  right,  the  power  rests,  if  the  will  be  there,  to 
see  that  their  people  have  every  advantage  afforded  by  other  government  to  their  own 
people  in  MIe  training  that  goes  before  all  work  The  writer  devoutly  hopes  this  letting 
alone  an  important  need  of  the  enriobers  of  the  country  will  soon  be  changed.  I^mafi 
Im  seen  that  it  is  but  poor  economy  to  stop  at  only  the  framcrwork,  when  paying  for  or 
preparing  for  the  education  of' the  people. 

With  ffioilities  for  instruction  freely  open  to  all,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  eager  pupUf. 
This  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  noble  institution  given  to  New  York  City  by  Pettr 
Cooper,  and  by  the  results  of  the  act  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  England,  in  founding  sehoK 
arships  open  to  every  workingman  who  could  win  them  by  his  abilities  The  example 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  swarming  crop  of 
millionaires  America  is  producing.  Enriched  by  labor,  they  cannot  do  a  more  graoefiil 
thing  than  to  help  labor  to  further  tatfp  itself.  • 

LOUIS  J.  HILTON. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  paper  ou 
"Industrial  Drawing/'  prepared  especially  for  this  report,  will  be 
of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  our  public  schools,  particu- 
larly to  school  officers  and  to  teachers. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BY  C.  B.  STETSON. 

While  It  18  to  b«  deplored,  yet  it  is  not  strange  that  the  popnlar  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  Drawing  is  altogether  vttgne'and  nnjast.  Perhaps  the  following  outline  state- 
ment will  tend  to  enlighten  those  who  have  not  considered  the  matter. 

I. — Four  General  Departments.  There  are  four  general  departments  of  Drawing. 
These  are  well  defined  and  distinct ;  yet  they  hare  relations  so  close  that  there  is  a 
logical  order  in  which  it  is  best  they  should  be  studied.  This  order  happens  to  be  the 
order  of  their  practical  importance. 

1. — Linear  Drawing.  This  department  includes  the  drawing  cf  fiat  surfaces  alone,  or 
Mio  outline  drawing  of  solids  treated  as  though  they  were  fiat.  Every  person  who  makes 
anything — carpenter,  machinist,  ship-builder,  sail-maker,  tin-smith,  tailor,  milliner, 
designer  of  carpets,  cloths,  table-ware,  iron  fences,  decorators  of  all  kinds — have 
frequent  oc<?asion  to  use  this  department  of  drawing.  Perhaps  they  may  not  all  know 
the  fact.  As  only  lines — single,  double,  straight,  curved — are  employed,  this  is  called 
Linear,  or  Lino  Drawing 

2. — Orthographic  Projection.  To  this  department  belongs  the  drawing  of  solids  as  they 
aie,  not  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  with  their  real  proportions  modified  by  various  optical 
illusions.  There  must  be  at  least  two  drawings  of  the  same  object,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  made  upon  two  intersecting  planes,  one  vertical,  one  horizontal.  The  drawing  on 
the  horisontal  plane  is  called  **  the  plan  ;"  the  drawing  on  the  vertical  plane  is  called 
**  the  elevation."  The  two  together  give  the  object  as  it  is,  at  least  two  sides  of  it,  but 
do  not  form  a  {}!oture.  When  the  plan  is  made,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  directly  above 
the  object  and  at  an  infinite  distance  The  outline  of  that  part  of  the  object  seen  by  the 
eye  is  drawn,  after  the  manner  of  simple  linear  work,  on  the  horizontal.  When  the 
elevation  U  made,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  object  and 
at  an  infinite  distance.  The  outline  of  that  part  of  the  object  now  seen  by  the  eye  is 
drawn  on  the  vertical  plane.  Since  the  eye  is  supposed,  in  Orthographic  Projection,  to 
be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  object,  all  the  lines  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the 
eyes  must  be  parallel.  There  can  be  no  convergence  of  lines.  If  a  side  of  the  object 
is  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  eye,  then  the  side  is  foreshortened  ;  that  is,  the  fore  or 
front  view  id  shortened  ;  but  from  the  plan  and  elevation  together  the -exact  length  of 
the  foreshortened  part  can  |ilway8  be  determined.  In  Orthographic  Projection  the  object 
is  always  supposed  to  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  plane  upon  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn.  There  is  a  conventional  mode  of  lettering  orthographic  drawings.  When 
orthographic  drawings  are  done  to  a  scale  ;  when,  for  example,  one  inch  is  taken  to 
repreeent  a  loot,  then  they  are  called  '*  forking  drawings,"  and  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  objects  having  length,  breadth,  and  height,  like  houses,  ships,  machinery, 
«r  cetera.  In  practice  these  drawings  are  made  on  the  fiat  surface  of  paper,  the  upper 
pitft  of  which  represents  the  vertical  plane,  while  the  lower  part  represents  the  horizon- 
tal plane.  By  **  Orthographic"  it  is  meant  that  the  drawing  gives  the  exact  size  and 
position  of  all  the  parts  of  the  object.  By  <*  Projection"  it  is  meant  that  the  object  is 
made  to  project,  apparently,  or  stand  out,  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  paper.  This  the 
object  appears  to  do,  if  the  person  who  looks  at  the  drawing  understands  how  it  is  made, 
but  not  otherwise.  Or  the  word  projection  may  be  oonsidered  as  meaning  simply 
delineation.     A  knowledge  of  Orthographic  Prujeotion  would  be  found  widely  Ufeful. 
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It  is  not  only  the  dimaghtsmsn  who  must  of  DeoesRity  Qtiderttand  it,  bat  every  worhm|D 
who  utes  tools  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  iti!  principles  to  enable  him  to  Inter- 
pret the  drawings  placed  in  his  hands  Nearly  fvery thing  that  is  now  well  made  is 
made  from  a  drawing  ;  yet  it  \a  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  artisan  out  of  twenty 
in  Maine  can  work  from  a  drawing  without  some  one  to  explain  for  him,  carefolly  and 
repeatedly,  what  the*drawing  means.  Yet  enough  of  Orthographic  Projection  for  the 
workman's  parpoeo  can  be  easily  taught  in  the  public  Fchnols  to  boys  twelre  or  foarteeo 
years  old. 

3. — Isometric  Projection.     This   is  a  species  of  Orthographic  Projection.     Only  the 
vertical  plane,  however,  is  used.    The  object  is  so  placed  that'its  leading  lines,  all  the 
boundary  linov,  for  example,  if  the  object  is  rectangular,  are  at  the  same  angle  to  th« 
eye.     A  view  of  three  sidcR  of  the  object,  the  right  ^ide.  the  left  side,  the  upper  tide,  is 
thereby  obtained.     This  department  of  Drawing  is  based  on  the  cube  so  placed  as  to  show 
three  of  its  sides  equally  at  once,  and  to  bring  all  its  edges  at  the  same  angle  to  the  eye. 
In  other  words  the  edges  all  incline  sixty  degrees  from  a  perpendicular,  which  happens  -^ 
when  the  cube  rests  on  one  of  its  solid  angler,  or  corners     Consequently  all  the  edge»J 
of  the  cube,  being  at  the  same  angle  to  the  oye,  are  foreshortened  alike.     For  pmotieaL. 
purposes  this  is  equivalent  to  no  foreshortening  at  all,  plnoe  it  introduces  no  ineqaali^" 
of  lines.     Hence  the  term  Isometric,  or  equal  measure.     By  Isometric  Projection  we  get^ 
at  the  same  time,  both  a  working-drawing  and  a -picture.     The  picture,  however^ 
makes  uo  alloWanjce  for  optical  illusions  and  always  gives  the  impression  thai  the  eye  i^ 
higher  than  the  object  and  looking  down  upon  it.     This  results  from  the  elevation  of  thfl» 
rear  side  of  the  object,  so  as  to  give  the  leading  lines,  p.s  already  stated,  the  same  angle 
to  the  eye,  and  an  inclination  of  sixty  degrees  from  a  perpendicular.     Isnmetrio  Pro« 
jection  was*  invented  something  more  than   fifty  years  ngo,  by  Prof.  Farrish  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England.     It  is  very  simple  and  a  very  useful  department  of 
Drawing.     It  Is  coming  into  quite  general  use,  esipecially  on  occasions  when  drmwings 
are  required  of  objects  having  many  parallel  parts. 

4. — Pictorial  Projection,  or  Perspective.  This  department  of  Drawing  deals  altogether 
with  pictures  ;  bonce  its  name.  Pictorial  Projection*  The  object  is  drawn^  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  It  w  drawn  with  due,  though  not  always  with  full,  allow- 
ance for  all  optical  illusions  The  drawing  is  supposed  to-  be  made  on  a  rertieal 
transparent  plane.  The  object  is  supposed  to  be  on  one  side  of  this  plane  ;  the  eye,  on 
the  other.  The  oye  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  limited  distance  from  the  object,  as  it  always 
*  is  in  experience,  and  may  be  in  any  position  with  reference  to  the  object,  so  long  as  it 
keeps  on  its  own  side  of  the  plnno.  If  a  person,  looking  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  a 
window,  were  to  trace  on  the  glass,  with  a  pencil,  the  different  objects  as  soen  through 
the  glass,  the  tracing  would  bo  a  Pictorial  Projection,  or  Perspective  picture.  The  term 
<*  perspective"  means  "seen  through"  something  else.*  Bat  in  making  perspective 
drawings,  instead  of  the  transparent  vortical  plane,  we  must  use  the  flat  surface  of  paper 
as  a  representative  of  the  vertical  plane.  Before  the  drawings,  however,  can  be  aooo- 
rately  made  on  the  paper,  certain  optical  illusions  must  be  understood.  First,  thai 
objects  of  the  same  size  appear  of  different  sizes  when  seen  at  anequal  distances.  Every- 
body knows  this,  but  everybody  does  not  know  how  to  make  drawings  to  oorrespond  t» 
the  unequal  distances.  Second,  that  all  horizontal  lines  receding  from  the  eye,  appear 
to  rise,  if  they  are  below  ihfi  eye  ;  appear  to  descend,  if  they  are  above  the  eye  ;  appear 
to  draw  to  the  left,  if  they  are  to  the  right  of  the  eye  ;  appear  to  draw  to  the  right,  if 
they  are  to  the  left  of  the  eye.  Hence,  to  a  perron  standing  in  a  hall  and  looking  down 
it,  if  the  hall  were  of  sufficient  length,  the  floor,  celling  and  sides  would  appear  to  coo- 
verge  to  a  point  in  the  distance.  Third,  that  the  line  of  the  horizon  appears  always  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  eye      Bonce,  if  one  climbs  to  the  mast-head,  or  to  the  top  of  a 
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• 
moontain  oo  the  sea-shore,  the  water  !n  the  distance,  where  sea  and  sky  seem  to  unite, 
always  appears  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  though  it  is  really  far  below  the  eye.  These 
three  kinds  of  optical  illusion  must  always  be  provided  for  in  -Perspective  drawing. 
Compare  the  conditions  of  I^orspective  with  the  conditions  of  Orthographic  Projection. 
If  the  latter  is  taken  before  Perc])€ctive,  a  clear  knowledge  of  Perspective  will  be  more 
readily  secured.  Pf;r9pective  drawing  is  of  very  little  practical  use.  It  is  only  used  by 
tlio  draughtsman,  and  by  him  only  when  he  desires  to  phow  how  any  object  will  look,  as 
a  houpe,  for  example,  after  it  has  been  con^ftructed  from  his  working-drawings.  Tet  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  have  decided  artistic  gifts,  and  might  support  themselves  by 
the  c^cercise  of  these  gifts,  also  for  the  improvemeut  of  the  popular  taste,  and  fur  the 
pleasure  and  mental  discipline  it  would  confer,  Perspective  dtawing,  with  drawing  from 
nature,  should  be  taught  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Common  Schools. 

Neither  Orthcgrapbio  Projisction,  nor  Persipcctive,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  circle 
as  such.  They  denl  only  with  right  lines.  In  Orthographic  Pfojection  the  circle,  when 
viewed  obliquely,  becomes  an  ellipse,  whose  long  diameter  is  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  circle.  In  Pe'rspecttve  the  circle,  when  viewed  obliquely,  becomes  an  ellipse, 
whose  long  diameter  is  not  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle. .  In  either  oa«e  the 
projection  of  a  square,  enclosing  the  circle,  would  need  to  be  made,  and  then  the  ellipse 
drawn  within  this,  if  accuracy  were  desired. 

Free-hand  drawing  is  not  a  department  of  Drawing.  It  is  only  working  without 
instruments  ;  and  drawings  in  any  department  niaj  thus  bo  made.  Model  drawing  is 
not  a  department  of  Drawing.  It  i:^  only  the  use  of  models,  representing  gemometrioal 
formd,  or  objects  too  large  to  be  brought  into  the  schooUroom.  These  models  may  be 
drawn  according  to  the  principles  of  Orthographic  Projection,  Isometric  Projection,  or 
Perspective.  Shading  for  real  shadow  is  only  employed  in  Perspective  drawings,  and  so 
is  of  little  practical,  though  of  great  artistic  use. 

II. — Modes  op  Learning  to  Draw.  Having  thus  described  the  four  general  depiSI't- 
■ects  of  Drafting,  I  will  now  speak  of  modes  of  learning  to  draw. 

1. — Fret-Hand  Practice.  At  first  the  practice  should  be  wholly  free-hand,  on  slate, 
blackboard  and  paper.  There  should,  however,  be  but  little  me  of  the  slate,  as  erasures 
and  corrections  can  bo  so  easily  made  that  it  tends  to  produce  and  perpetuate  habits  of 
eareles.'^ness.  Tbo  blackboard  should  be  much  used  because  it  permits  the  drawings  to 
be  made  on  a  large  scale.  l*aper  must,  of  course,  be  the  chief  reliance  Not  only 
should  the  pencil  be  u^ed  with  the  paper,  but  pen  and  ink.  Since  the  ink  cannet  be 
erased  its  use  will  tend  to  generate  a  habic  of  working  with  deliberation.  All  the  draw- 
ings on  papor  should  be  carefully  preserved.  It  seems  to  mo  that  the  pupil  should  be 
introduced  to  the  four  departments  of  Drawing,  while  he  is  doing  free-hand  work.  It 
is  perfectly  legitimate  to  take  exercises  from  all  departments  for  free-hand  practice.  A 
knowledge  of  the  leading  prinoiples  of  the  different  departments  can  thus  be  secured 
without  any  expenditure  for  instruments,  i^gain.  it  is  found  that  pupils,  having  onoe 
began  to  use  instruments,  do  not  care  t4>  oootiuue  free-hand  practice,  since  they  oan,  with 
instruments,  produoe  so  much  better  results,  and  with  so  much  less  labor,  provided  the 
drawings  are  8uch  as  can  be  done  with  instruments.  But  the  use  of  instruments  fails  to 
give  that  training  of  the  band  and  eye,  which  is  of  so  great  value  to  every  one,  and 
which  free-hand  drawing  beyond  anything  and  everything  else  tends  to  give.  Hence  it 
is  that  free-hand  practice  should  bo  long  cuntinued  ;  but  the  exercises  should  be  such 
as  t9  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  most  practical  principles  of  Drawing  in  its  different 
departments.  A  knowledge  of  these  principles  will  prove  of  great  service  to  him,  though 
he  should  aever  draw  with  instruments  ;  while,  with  this  knowledge,  he  will  much  more 
readily  learn  the  use  of  instrnments.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  common  school 
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purposes,  the  principles  illostrated  bj  the  drawings  should  be  regarded  as  of  much  inert 
importance  than  the  beautj  of  the  drawings  themselves  ;  since  artistic  results  are  nol 
the  chief  thing,  c^rtainlj  far  from  the  only  thing,  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  the 
common  school. 

2.— instrumental  Drawing,  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  instruments  can  be  used  for  all 
kinds  of  Drawing.  It  seems  to  me  they  should  be  used  some  six  months  by  pupils  of  the 
Grammar  School  age.  This  would  be  sufficient  time  for  them  to  learn  to  handle  the 
instruments  with  considerable  ease.  At  first  a  pencil  point  should  be  used  ;  then,  after 
a  fair  degree  of  skill  has  been  acquired  in  manipulating  the  iofttruments  with  this,  there 
should  be  practice  with  Jndia  rnk.  By  the  use  of  instruments  many  valuable  industrial 
applications  of  Drawing,  too  difficult  for  illustration  in  free-hand  practice,  can  bo  eanly 
learned.  When  using  instruments  the  pupil  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  work  with  the 
utmost  care  ;  for,  if  be  does  not  thus  work,  his  lines  will  fail  to  unite  properly  and  the 
drawing  will  be  spoilt  beyond  correction.  He  will  need  no  one  to  tell  him  of  his  error, 
for  he  will  see  it  himself.  So  he  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  error,  and 
do  his  work  all  over  again.  Instruments  can  be  had  of  all  prices.  Of  course  the  best 
work  can  be  done  with  the  best  instruments..  For  two  dollars  instruments  can  be  bad 
which  will  answer  very  well  for  Grammar  School  work.  With  a  little  management  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  had  for  less. 

3. — The  Books.  Drawing-books  are  usually  made  after  one  of  three  general  fortas. 
Those  of  the  first  form  contain  only  drawings.  Paper  is  provided  separately,  and  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  give  all  the  instruments.  Those  of  the  second  form  contain 
drawings,  with  directions,  perhaps,  for  their  execution  ;  also  paper  upon  which  the 
drawings  are  to  be  executed.  The  teacher  must  give,  at  least,  all  the  general  in- 
struction, explaining  the  prioiples  of  Drawing  and  their  broader  applications.  When 
^the  pupil  has  once  executed  the  drawings,  the  book  can  be  no  longer  used;  a  new  one 
must  be  purchased.  Those  of  the  third  form  contain  the  drawings,  also  full  direction! 
for  their  execution;  while  the  principles  of  Drawing  and  their  general  applicationiPare 
explained.  Drawing-books  of  this  form  can  be  used  like  any  other  text-book.  Lessons 
can  be  assigned  for  the  pupils  to  study  kxid  practice  by  themselves,  as  they  study  and 
practice  lessons  in  Arithmetic.  This  not  only  relieves  the  teacher,  buC  enables  the 
pupils  to  make  much  greater  advancement.  It  also  tends  to  diffuse,  more  rapidly,  a 
knowledge  of  Drawing  among  the  people,  since  the  books,  with  full  explanation  of*  their 
purpose,  go  into  so  many  families.  The  active,  intelligent  tcapber,  having  such  a  book* 
is  able  to  teach  himself  and  to  lead  his  class;  and  it'  is  by  the  regular  teacher  Drawing 
must  be  taught,  the  same  as  Arithmetic.  Drawing-books  of  the  third  form  do  not  eon- 
tain  drawing  paper,  and  so  the  same  book  may  be  used  by  different  pupiU,  thus  saving 
considerable  expense  in  the  end.  One  fatr-sized  book  of  this  character  would  contain 
sufficient  Drawing  for  common  schools;  though  it  would  better  to  make  two  or  three 
divisions,  adapted  to  the  different  ages  of  pupils  frogs  the  Primary  to  tho  High  School. 
In  my  judgment  drawing-books  of  the  third  form  are  much  to  be  preferred.  Instead  of 
the  old  notion  being  true  that  Drawing  cannot  be  learned  from  a  book,  like  other 
things,  but  all  instruction  must  come  from  the  living  teacher,  I  believe  that  just  the 
opposite  is  true;  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  better  learned  fr^m  a  book.  It  ia 
certain  there  can  be  no  mere  memorizing  of  words  by  the  pupil,  without  a  clear  oompre- 
hension  of  what  they  mean  His  drawings  will  show  whether  he  understands  the 
directions  If  he  does  not  understand  them,  the  drawings  will  be  wrong,  ana  he  will 
need  no  one  to  tell  him  that  such  is  the  case.  With  quite  young  pupils  it  is  not  beft  to 
ose  a  book.  The  novelty  of  seeing  the  drawing  for  the  first  time  when  they  are  required 
to  execute  it,  affords  them  much  pleasure.    On  the  other  hand,  the  older  pupils  prefer 
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lo  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  that  they  may  know  what  is  to  be  attained. bj  their 
work. 

4. — Time,  How  ia  time  to  be  got  ior  Drawing?  We  are  told  that  the  boys  and  girls 
have  all  the  studies  they  can  possibly  attend  to  now.  My  answer  is  this.  Limit  each 
study  to  what  is  essential  for  the  common  school.  Do  not,  as  now,  attempt  to  teach 
more  of  Arithmetic,  more  of  Geography,  more  of  Grammar  than  is  needed.  Much  time 
will  thus  be  saved  Again,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  studies  which  need  to  be  pur- 
sued continuously  until  finished.  Indeed,  where  girls  and  boys  attend  school  thirty  or 
forty  weeks  each  year,  they  will  be  found  to  make,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years, 
quite  as  much  progress  in  any  study,  when  dropped  an  occasional  term,  as  they  would 
have  made,  if  they  had  pursued  the  study  without  interruption,  provided  they  have  had 
some  other  study  in  its  stead  to  keep  their  mental  faculties  employed.  I  will  not  except 
even  Arithmetic.  If  a  study  is  dropped  an  occasional  term,  it  has  a  degree  of  freshness 
when  the  pupils  take  it  up  again.  They  go  to  work  with  increased  vigor;  they  find  the 
study  pieasanter  and  their  advancement  is  more  rapid.  They  soon  recover  what  they 
have  forg4itten,  anc^  things  which  were  difiioult  before  now  become  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. This  is  especially  true  in  childhood  and  early  youth,  when  we  quickly  weary  of 
old  things,  and  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  rapidly  developing.  I  would  have 
fegard  f(>r  this  fact  when  putting  Drawing  or  any  other  new  study  into  schools.  Differ- 
ent parts  of  Drawing  are  adapted  to  different  ages.  There  are  parts  which  can  be  taken 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school-life;  other  patts  must  be  deferred.  It  is  not  essential  to 
teach  enough  of  Drawing  in  the  common  school  to  employ  the  pupil  through  the  whole 
of  his  sohuol-life.  I  would,  therefore,  take  Drawing  every  other  term,  or  every  third 
term,  or  two  terms  out  of  three,  as  might  be  thought  best  in  different  cases.  But  when 
I  did  have  Drawing,  the  exercises  should  come  daily,  not  evefy  other  day,  or  every 
third  day,  unUss  the  pupils  weie  well  advanced  and  needed  to  have  their  lessoniB  two 
hours  long.  Every  other  tertD,  or  even  every  other  month,  is,  in  my  judgment,  better 
than  every  other  day,  thoug!i  every  other  day,  or  every  third  day  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  nothing.  Viilh  daily  exercises  the  pupils  become  much  more  interested  in 
Drawing,  as  they  do  in  any  study.  Again,  a  given  number  of  repetitions,  at  brief 
intervals,  oOjeot  more  in  mental  and  muscular  training,  than  the  same  number  of  repe- 
titions at  long  intervals.  Thus  forty  hours  devoted  to  Drawing,  or  to  any  other  study, 
in  ten  weeks  will  give  a  much  better  result  than  forty  hours  scattered  over  forty  weeks. 
In  u  word,  I  would  not  exU^ud  Drawing  over  the  whole  common  school  course.  I  would 
condense  the  instruction  into  periods,  and  make  earnest  work  of  it  then.  In  no  other 
wa>',  it  seems  to  me,  can  any  new  study  bo  effectually  introduced  into  the  common 
schools.  Many  things  studied  at  the  same  time  Eipoil  the  instruction;  too  few  things,  as 
now,  studied  during  the  common  sohool  CouYso,  leave  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  end  but 
poorly  equipped  for  the  present  requirements  of  life. 

Ill  — E.sus  TO  DB  Attained.  I  have  already  hinted  at  some  of  the  ends  to  be  attained 
by  the  study  of  Drawing.  To  describe  adequately  and  in  detail  the  multiplied  uses  of 
Drawing  would  require  a  volume.  I  shall  only  speak  in  general  terms  and  with  refer- 
ence to  common  school  work  alone. 

1. — Scopf.  In  the  common  school  I  would  not  attempt  to  teach  any  department  of 
Drawing  exhaustively,  either  in  its  theory  or  in  its  applications.  What  I  did  teach 
should  h'j  thoroughly  taught.  I  would  treat  Drawing  as  we  treat  mathematics,  making 
little  or  DO  attempt  to  produce  specialists.  That  is,  I  would  teach  what  all  should  know, 
boys  and  gir!:i  alike,  when  they  would  be  able  to  go  on  by  themselves  in  any  particular 
direction  after  leaving  tichool,  if  they  were  so  minded.  It  is  usually  the  beginning  of  a 
study  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  master.    In  the  different  departments  of  Drawing  the 
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oommoD  school  eihoold  teach  the  begioningfl,  as  it  teaches  the  begiouiDgs  of  other  «tvdi6i, 
with  applicaticDS  so  far  as  practicable.  When  I  bad  done  thifl  fur  all  the  pupils,  then, 
if  I  could,  I  would  carrj  somewhat  farther  tbo^e  who  had  developed  a  Fpecial  aptitada 
for  Drawing  and  desired  to  continue  the  study.  I  would  give  them  such  special  ia- 
■truction  as  would  help  them  to  become  draughtsmen,  designers,  artists.  This  work 
would  properly  oome  in  tho  High  hobool.  But  after,  the  rudimentary  and  generml 
instruction  in  the  four  departments  (;f  Drawing,  those  who  showed  no  special  aptitude 
and  no  love  for  the  work,  should  nut  be  oompelied  to  go  on. 

2, — Dii>ciplinr.  In  respect  to  mental  d'la  ipline.  Drawing  cannot  fairly  be  compared 
with  any  other  study.  It  may  be  £>aid  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  words,  like  Oram- 
mar  ;  it  has  a  language  of  its  own.  Tet  there  is  no  study  better  calculated  to  teaeb 
young  persona  tho  exact  force  of  words,  if  Drawing  is  largely  learned  from  a  book. 
VThile  mathematics  deal  with  tho  pure  reason,  Drawing,  so  far  as  it  should  be  taught  in 
the  common  school,  has  little  to  do  with  pure  reai<oM,  though  it  is  mainly  founded  oq 
Geometry.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  diifcipline  derivable  from  Drawing  would 
be  similar  to  that  derivable  from  other  schod  ptudies.  There  woulcUbe  discipline  of  the 
reason  in  a  limited  degree,  and  of  the  memory  ;  but  much  more  of  the  judgment  and 
imagination.  It  is  tho  tas>te,  however,  dependent  on  form,  with  invention,  the  powers 
of  observation  and  the  hand,  which  would  be  disciplined  more  by  Drawing,  perhaps,  than 
by  any  or  all  other  studies.  Drawing  is  needed  in  tho  common  schools,  not  only  for  the 
direct  practical  benefits  it  would  confer,  but  because  it  would  add  largely  to  the  forming, 
disciplining  power  of  these  schools. 

3. — Better  Artisans.  With  Drawing  well  taught  in  the  common  schools  we  should  have 
better  artisans  in  everpr  department  of  handicraft.  No  one  questions  this  who  has  care- 
fully considered  tho  subject.  First,  there  is  the  general  training  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
which  gives  fekill  in  the  ufo  of  tools  hecond,  there  are  the  endless  direct  practical 
applications  from  tho  draughting  of  a  locomotive  or  steamrship,  to  tho  lining  of  a  spar, 
the  cutting  of  fheet-irou  for  a  stove-i)ipo  elbow,  the  fiiltiiig  (T  u  head  to  a  barrel.  All 
artisans  should  be  able  to  interpret  drawings  and  to  make  tho^o  required  for  the  simpler 
operations.  Since  the  days  of  apprenticeship  have  nearly  gone  by,  and  since  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  skilled,  educated  labor,  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  it 
becomes  imperative  that  the  general  i  rinoiples  and  the  more  common  applications  of 
Industrial  Drawing  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

4. — Design,  If  Drawing  is  properly  taught,  the  principles  of  design,  as  applied  in  the 
Decorative  Arts,  will  be  explained  and  illuftrated.  The  work  of  dccorativ>n  has  become, 
at  last,  a  thing  of  vital  importance  even  iu  this  country.  Something  of  tho  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  may*be  learned  by  comparing  the  dticoration  of  a 
railway  car  made  this  year  with  the  decoration  of  a  railv?ay  oar  inado  fifteen  or  twentjr 
years  ago.  The  decoration  of  fifteen  or  twonty  years  ago  would  not  be  tolerat4;d  for  a 
moment  in  the  construction  of  a  new  car.  What  is  true  of  railway  cars  is  true  of  every- 
thing else.  Better  designs  are  demanded  for  stoves,  iron  fences,  cloths,  paper-hangings, 
table-ware,  furniture,  ships,  carriages,  bosses,  and  for  every  species  of  surface  orna- 
mentation. Oi^  the  commercial  value  -of  an  American  house,  for  example,  was 
determined  by  the  answers  given  to  two  questions,  how  many  will  it  shelter? — how 
snbstantially  is  it  built  ?  Oipecity  and  durability  were  the  two  considerations.  Ba% 
JBOw  a  new  element  enters  into  the  commercial  value  of  the  hou.se  as  into  the  commercial 
Talue  of  all  other  prodacts  of  handicraft ;  the  beauty  of  the  constructive  design  and  of 
Ike  surface  decoration.  A  house  worth  five  thousand  dollars  for  its  capacity  and 
durability,  may  bring  in  the  market  one,  two,  three,  five  thousand  dollars  more,  aooord- 
iBg  to  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  decoration.     Tet  the  house  will  have  coat  no  mora 
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beoaase  of  its  beauty,  exoept  the  trifle  that  may  have  been  paid  the  skilled  architect  for 
his  plans  aod  the  skilled  decorator  for  his  ornameDtation.  Indeed  quite  as  much  might 
have  been  paid  for  poor  plans  and  poor  ornamentation.  No  more  wood,  no  more  iron, 
no  more  glass,  no  more  paint,  no  more  labor  necessarily  went  into  the  beautiful  house. 
Beauty  is  not  synonymous  with  cost.  Many  costly  hpuses  are  anything  but  beautiful. 
Thus  it  comes  that  beautiful  design  e^en  for  the  most  common  things  possesses  com- 
mercial value.  Much  of  this  designing  might  be  done  by  women  juift  as  well  as  by  men. 
With  Drawing  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  girls  as  well  as  boys  required  to  study 
it,  not  many  years  would  elapse  before  thousands  of  active,  intelligent  women  would  find 
loorative  employment  in  the  varied  forms  of  designing.  Nut  only  does  the  demand  for 
|>ractioal  designers,  and  also  for  designers  to  illustrate  books,  magazines  and  papers, 
exceed  the  present  supply,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  future  demand  will  exceed  the 
eapply  of  good  ones  for  years  to  come.  While  the  remuneration  for  good  work  will 
always  be  generous,  there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  do  their  part  of  i\\e  work» 
eo  well  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  and  receive  their  share  of  the  rewards. 

LKWIBT09,  November,  1872. 
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lo  **  The  Reign  of  Law,"  bj  the  Duke  of  Argjle,  there  ia  a  signifloant  chapter,  under 
the  title  of  **  Law  ia  Politios,"  in  which  the  writer,  reaaoDiag  from  the  broadeit 
postulates  of  the  English  economic  school,  while  sustaining  in  trade,  prodaotion,  and 
exchange  the  doctrine  of  froe  Competition,  yet  finds,  also,  that  there  is  in  the  mxak 
principle,  which  he  holds  to  be  deduced  from  divino  and  natural  order,  more  than  equal 
warrant  for  the  use  of  restraint  over  it  by  government,  through  the  operation  of  th« 
collective  will  as  embodied  in  law,  when  the  application  of  this  free  competition  inter- 
fores  with  the  welfare  of  men  and  women,  either  by  retarding  and  arresting  their  higher 
development,  or  by  excluding  any  portions  of  society  from  the  means  through  which 
such  development  may  bo  achieved.  The  author  says:  *' There  are  oertain  results  for 
the  attainment  of  which  the  natural  instincts  of  individual  men  not  only  may  be  trusted* 
but  must  be  trusted  as  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  guide.  There  are  other  results  of 
which,  as  a  rule,  those  instincts  will  take  no  heed  whutever,  and  for  the  attainment  6f 
which,  if  they  are  to  be  attained  at  all,  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  must  impose 
their  will  in  authoritative  expref>sion3  of  human  law.  In  all  those  operations  which 
have  for  their  immediate  result  the  getting  of  wealth,  there  is  a  sagacity  and  canning 
in  the  instincts  of  labor  and  in  the  love  of  gain  compared  to  which  all  legislative  wisdom 
is  ignorance  and  folly.  But  the  instincts  of  labor,  having  for  their  conecions  purpose 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  are  instincts  which,  under  the  stimulus  and  necessities  of 
modern  society,  are  blind  to  all  other  results  whatever.  They  override  even  the  love  of 
life;  they  silence  even  the  fear  of  death.  *  *  *  If,  therefore,  there  be  some 
things  desirable  or  needful  for  a  community  other  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  if 
mental  ignorance  and  physical  degeneracy  be  evils  dangerous  to  social  and  political 
prosperity,  then  those  results  cannot,  and  must  not  bo  trusted  to  the  instincts  of  indi- 
vidual men.''  The  author  then  proceeds  to  sho#  that  the  motives  dictating  the  oonne 
of  individuals  in  this  regard  are  always  imperious  in  their  nature.  The  individual  will 
is  too  powerless  to  contend  with  them.  The  motives  that  arise  from  the  conditiotts  of 
society  are  often  overpowering.  *'  These  constitute  an  aggregate  of  power,  tending  in 
one  direction,  which  makes  the  resulting  aoAon  of  mind  as  certain  as  the  action  of  inani- 
mate force/'  The  Duke  of  Argyle  applies  this  rule  to  the  conditions  of  English  labor 
under  the  high-pressure  system  of  manufacturing  production,  which  scientific  economy 
and  organized  industry  have  wrought  out.  He  regards  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
society  to  regulate  such  operations  and  prevent  their  evils  wherever  men  and  women 
are  concerned.  **  Power  to  control  such  evils  has  been  given  to  man,  and  he  is  bound 
te  use  it."  This  argument'  is  introductory  to  a  defence  of  the  English  factory  aets, 
restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and 
directing  and  enforcing  the  means  of  education  by  such  instrumentalities  as  compulsory 
attendance,  half-time  schools,  and  all  the  other  ameliorative  processes  which  Great 
Britain  is  slowly  realizing  are  so  much  more  potent  toward  the  solution  of  her  terrible 
probelm  of  pauperism  than  attempts  at  repression,* all  of  which  have  so  signally  failed. 

The  author  quoted  from  only  expresses  in  formal  and  philosophical  phraseology  the 
principle  which  underlies  all  e£(6rt,  through  legislative  and  administrative  forms,  to 
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improve  the  oonditions  in  which  man  moves,  &nd  aid  the  peaoefol  progress  of  the  race 
to  that  reoognition  of  the  normal  authority  of  onr  highest  faculties,  which  is  the 
essentia]  condition  of  a  just  and  harmonious  society. 

How  We  Apply  the  Principle.  In  the  United  States  we  have  acted,  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  popular  education  is  concerned,  upon  the  views  set  forth  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  The  other  matters,  to  which  his  application  more  especially  pertains,  we  have 
Dot  hitherto  deemed  it  necessary  for  us  to  consider.  Yet  they  are  forcing  themselves  on 
onr  attention.  The  association  or  organization  of  labor  tends  to  produce  changes 
involving  the  very  educational  conditions  on  which  we  have  hitherto  justly  prided  oar- 
selves.  The  growth  of  modern  industry  may  render  necessary  a  reconsideration  on  our 
part  of  the  adaptability  of  our  school  system  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  society  that  is 
now  being  formed.  We  are  not  exempt  from  the  social  changes  which  science  and 
organization  produce,  nor  do  we  desire  to  be.  But  we  must  consider  these  changes,  or 
we  shall  find  ourselves  inadequately  prepared  to  medt  the  issues  they  involve.  General 
intelligence  is  an  excellent  frame-work,  but  it  will  not  meet  all  the  requirements  new 
eonditions  may  impose,  unless  it  also  accepts  the  situation.  Sir  John  Pakington,  a 
leading  conservative  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  who  presided  at  the 
annual  congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  recently  held  in  Leeds,  in  his  opening 
address  quoted  Mr.  Cobden  as  saying,  after  the  British  commissioner  returned  from  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1853,  held  in  New  Tork,  that  '*  it  had  oozed  out  that  the 
opmmisaioner  beul  found  a  degree  of  intelligence  among  the  American  operatives,  which 
convinced  him  that,  if  wo  were  to  hold  our  own,  if  we  were  not  to  fall  back  to  the  rear 
in  the  race  of  nations,  wo  must  educate  our  people,  so  as  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
educated  artisans  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  considerable  danger,  however  much  the  assertion  may  surprise  the  mass  of 
onr  people,  that  such  a  tribute  cannot  be  truthfully  repeated. 

Odr  Perils.  Causes  are  in  operation  which,  it  is  evident,  have  already  produced 
great  changes  in  the  character  of  our  working-people,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Labor's 
tidal  wave  of  agitation,  which  has  been  so  moi^entous  in  its  movements  across  the 
Atlantic,  has  at  last  reached  our  shores,  and  affects  the  general  sentiment. 

That  agitation  grows  more  importunate  with  every  year.  Education  of  band  and 
brain,  moral  and  material,  is  the  chief  ingredient  to  accomplish  a  peaceful  and  just 
solution  of  this  or  any  other  issue  that  affects  the  common  weal.  Skilled  labor  is  a 
powerful  lever  for  civilization,  but  it  must  be  skill  which  has  not  only  natural  ability 
and  manual  dexterity,  but  acquired  and  appropriate  knowledge  and  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose, to  sustain  itself.  Skill  of  the  muscle  is  excellent,  but  a  trained  brain  gives  force 
and  direction  to  its  power.  Industrial  and*  commercial  movements  are  only  secured  by 
peace.  Tnat  can  only  be  achieved  by  education;  by  a  certainty  that  each  individual 
has  free  opportunity,  and  that  the  community  is  in  the  main  under  the  direction  of  its 
better  purposes.  Labor  needs  security  for  progress.  Educated  skill  is  the  best  of  con- 
•tables.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  joy  to  feel  that  the  school-house  is  better  than  the  jail  7 
It  is  estimated  that  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  belong  to  the 
professional  class,  and  16  per  cent,  to  the  farming  and  mechanic  class,  while  82  per 
oent.  come  from  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  laborers.  Of  the  16  per  cent,  included  in 
the  second  division,  only  about  six  per  cent,  are  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics. 

Gbowiho  laifORANCB  AMOKO  Factobt  OPERATIVES.  What  more  striking  evidence  oan 
be  afforded  than  this,  of  the  economic  and  political  value  of  such  education  as  is  directly 
related  to  the  training  of  skilled  labor  7  In  other  words,  in  the  United  States  we  must 
take  this  matter  of  technical  instruction  into  account,  as  a  necessary  constituent  of  any 
oomprehensive  system  of  pablio  edncation,  or  find  ourselves  lagging  behind,  alike 
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materially  and  morally.  Without  it  w«  eball  lose*  oar  place  as  a  leading  nation.  Soeh 
facts  as  thos^  prescDted  in  repovta  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Static 
tics  arc  pregnant  proofs  of  the  exii<teooe  of  marked  tendenciee  to  mere  machine  labor, 
and  of  the  substitution  of  a  coarse  and  illiterate  laboring  population  in  sections  where,  a 
generation  since,  we  found  employed  one  yigorous  and  intelligent,  **  native  and  t»  the 
manor  born.*'  Ihe  last  report  from  that  bureau  speaks  of  the  great  change  in  tb« 
character  of  the  agricultural  population  of  New  England,  *'by  the  snhetitation  of  igno* 
rant  and  unskilled  foreign  labor  for  the  intelligent  school-taught  labor  of"  a  formflr 
period. 

It  gives  startling  proofs  of  this  change  in  other  employments.    The  growing  ignormiMt 
among  factory  operatives  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  testimony  collected.     In  01^ 
Massachusetts  establishment,  out  of  a  working  force  of  1,600  persons,  there  were  500 
who  cculd  neither  read  nor  write.     In  the  statistics  of  73  woolen  mills,  it  appears  that 
among  their  employees  were   182  wholly  illiterate  adults;  while  out  of  464  ohildrea 
employed,  284  were  reported  who  bad  not  been  sent  to  school.     It  is  estimated  thai 
there  are  20,000  illiterate  children  growing  up  in  the  city  of  New  York.    These  m« 
eager  recruits  for  the  sad  army  of  the  ''dangerous  classes."    In  Massachusetts  it  it 
quite  evident  that  the  alarming  increase  of  an  illiterate  population  is  largely  due  to 
the  over-long  hours  of  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  physical  inability  for  study.     The 
English  factory  acts  scrupulously  guard  against  this  abuse.     Half-time  schools  most  be 
organized  in  connection  with  all  establishments  where  the  young  are  employed.    Three 
hours  pt:r  day  for  school  is  made  mandatory.     Children,  allowed  to  be  employed  at  all* 
work  five  hours  and  a  half  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week f  and  three  honrs  and  a 
half  on  tho  sixth;  in  all  thirty-nne  laboring  hours  per  week.     Eighteen  boms  per  wedt 
are  passed  in  the  school -room.     In  Mapsaohusetts,  however,  the  working  day  for  the 
factory  hand  is  eleven  hours,  ?izty-six  per  week,  for  adult  and  child  alike.  No  half-time 
school  is  established  by  law,  though  three  are  in  operation.     No  system  of  factory 
inspection   prevails.     These   principles   of  British  legislation  have  been   applied  by 
Parliament  to  all  employments  in  which  children  are  engaged,  whether  in  factory,  diop 
or  house.     Of  the  value  of  the  half-time  schools  in  England,  abundant  testimony  it 
given.     The  truth  i.<),  that  Groat  Britain  is  making  most  strenuous  efforts  to  not  only 
reach  but  rival  the  skill  of  her  industrial  competitors..    The  usual  argument  made  there 
for  all  such  efforts  is  the  profit  it  will  bring;   the  case  with  which  the  world's  trade  will 
be  commanded,  and  that  supremacy  as  the  **  workshop  of  the  world,"  which  thereby 
Great  Britain  will  be  enabled  to  maintain.     In  America,  where  onr  chief  end  and 
purpose  must  necessarily  be  the  making  of  better  men  and  women — citizens  and  sover- 
eigns hotter  fitted  to  fulfil  the  greater  obligations  a  republic  imposes  on  its  people     we 
can  afford  to,  nay,  must,  put  the  argument  on  loftier  and  nobler  grounds. 

Progress  of  Teconical  Education  in  England.  Mr  Baines,  M.  P.  for  Leeds^ 
Torksbire,  and  for  many  years  past  the  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  a  paper  famous  for 
its  anti-slavery  character,  presided  over  the  educational  section  in  the  British  Social 
Science  Congress  for  1871.  Some  facts  presented  by  him  during  the  course  of  an  able 
address  illustrate  quite  forcibly  tho  efforts  making  by  England  to  train  her  skilled 
artisans.  Referring  to  the  wonderful  progress  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
matter  of  education,  Mr.  Baines  spoke  of  the  .formation  of  mechanics'  institntes  and 
other  similar  agencies.  In  Yorkshire,  he  said,  there  was  a  union  of  these  institutes 
formed  thirty-four  years  ago.  It  does  not  include  them  all,  but  its  last  annual  report 
embraced  114  institutes,  having  an  aggregate  membership  of  27,650,  and  with  librariee 
numbering  in  all  over  100,000  volumes.  The  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute  alone  has  m 
membership  of  2,648  persons,  with  1,212  pupils  in  attendance  on  its  day  and  evening 
elasses.    In  all  these  institntlons  there  are  scienee  classee  orgmniied,  reporting  la  tiM 
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proper  fanclionary  in  the  privy  oouncil,  reoeiving  gOTeromoDt  granU,  and  subject  to  its 
official  iompection.  The  science  students  of  the  Leeds  Institute  received,  at  last  year's 
ezaminatiur,  two  ujedals  of  t^ilver  Hnd  bronze,  15  Queen's  prizes,  and  137  certificates  of 
proficiency.  This,  Mr.  Baines  remarked,  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  institutes 
teacbinv.  the  arts  and  ficiences  to  many  thousands  of  young  English  artisans.  A  school 
of  arts  att.ichod  to  the  one  at  Leeds  has  an  annual  exhibition  of  students'  works.  The 
Young  Men  s  (  bri^^ttan  A^Hciation  of  the  eame  citv  also  maintains,  like  all  its  kindred 
ftfliiuciations  in  the  manufacturing,  pottery,  aisd  iron  districts,  large  art  classes,  at  which 
Instruction  i»  furnished  free.  The  Leeds  association  stood  second  in  the  national 
ezsminations.  At  an  exhibition  given  by  their  cliissoi,  there  were  250  works  placed  oq 
public  view.  The  number  of  prizes  and  certificates  was  113  ;  their  drawing  classes 
numbered,  in  1870,  2V^,  and  in  1871,  35*2  members.  A  college  of  science  is  being 
organized  at  Leeds,  which  will  receive  students  from  the  mechanics'  institutes  and  other 
clasftei',  pu&ihing  their  studies  to  higher  planes. 

Even  iiioro  :<triking  evidences  of  t  o  educational  work  were  given.  The  Social  Science 
Congrc.os  devoted  a  largo  portion  of  its  sessions  to  this  subject,  its  discussions  especially 
dwelling  on  the  ncce>sity  of  ti'chnical  training.  Mr.  Bainos  said  that,  fifty  years  since, 
only  one  in  fcventcen  had  received  any  education.  Now  it  was  about  one  in  seven.  The 
governmttit  inspectors  reported,  in  1870,  1,551,80G  pupils  in  attendance  on  schools  under 
their  supervision.  In  1871  they  had  reported  an  increase  of  300,000,  making  in  all 
1,8.*)0,()(!0  pei;^ons.  But  the  special  efiforts  mnde  in  the  direction  of  technical  instruction 
aie  foicibly  shown  by  the  folloTring  :  A  department  of  science  and  art  was  organized  in 
1864,  and  phi^'od  under  charge  of  the  privy  council.  Aid  was  granted  to  schools  and 
institutes  which  included  2^oienco  classes  in  their  programme.  In  186U,  only  9  such 
classics  ixi.'itcd;  in  18G5,  they  numbered  120;  in  1871,  943.  In  1800  thoy  had  500 
schoi:)i(>  ;  in  18«  ■'),  5,479  ;  in  1871,  38,015  yrere  in  attendance.  Besides  those,  there 
were,  during  the  Ia^t  jcar,  117  schools  of  art,  with  20,290  students.  Similar  elementary 
instruction  was  given  in  drawing,  <to  ,  1,350  schools,  having  187,910  scholars.  In  1855 
only  2*^,4  JS  child; en  received  such  instruction.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  best  presentations 
of  a  reason  for  elementary  technical  training  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Bainfs'  addreps  : 

**Mr.  <^cort;e  Muller,  the  benevolenf  and  able  founder  of  the  great  Ashly  Down 
Orphanages,  Bristol,  maiiituins  that  nature  has  formed  every  child  for  some  distinct 
pursuit — to' he  a  mechanic,  a  chemist,  an  artist,  H  shoemaker,  a  printer,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  he  dH:iy.-<  the  choice  of  occupations  till  the  boys  are  nearly  ready  to  be  apprenticed. 
In  eUar.cntiry  schools  there  must  be  a  foutidation  of  general  knowledge  ;  and  nearly 
all  children  Rre  found  to  bo  capable  of  learning  all  the  branches  usually  considered 
indi.-4pcn.<Hhlc,  if  they  begin  early  and  are  well  taught.  The  Germans  have  a  saying 
that  *  Every  child  who  can  speak  may  bo  taught  to  sing,  and  every  child  who  can  write 
may  be  taiij;lit  to  draw  '  The  object  of  school,  then,  should  be  to  teach  the  indis- 
pensable  -i'.il'jeetit  to  all,  and  to  make  a  wise  adaptation  of  the  other  subjects  to  the  special 
talents  of  the  scholars.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  our  first  men  of  science,  our  first 
engineers,  architects,  artists,  and  manufacturers  should  not  have  their  peculiar  gifts 
discovered,  and  tht-  foundations  of  their  technical  training  laid,  even  before  they  quit 
the  eU'Uieutary  school." 

Another  liotable  feature  of  English  effort  is  the  demand,  made  for  the  more  thorough 
training  (  f  women,  not  only  in  what  some  one  has  aptly  termed  the  *'  noble  profession 
of  a  matron,*'  but  in  all  brsnches  of  skilled  labor,  for  which  taste  and  physical  fitness 
make  theui  suitnldo.  At  Belfa-^t,  Ireland,  there  is  the  **  Queen's  Institute,"  with  from 
300  to  400  female  .^tudentu,  devoted  to  such  training  A  demand  is  made  also  for  the 
application  of  the  half-time  system  to  women  employed  la  factories,  mills,  Ac.     No  prO« 
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vision  is  mado  by  societj  for  the  technical  edaoation  of  women.  At  a  recent  Englidi 
oonferenoe  it  ytas  stbown  that  a  guod  deal  of  valuable  work  was  being  done  bj  voluntary 
effort  in  this  direction. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  already  referxed  to,  some  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
were  prepared  and  read  by  ladies,  di«0DS6iog  at  length  the  best  methods  of  training  their 
own  sex.  The  need  of  such  training  was  held  to  be  general.  All  were  liable  to  become 
housekeepers  ;  all  should  be  fitted  therelor.  few  persons  could  tell  when  mi^fortaoe 
might  compel  them  to  labor  for  remuneiation.  The  need  of  skilled  industry  fur  women 
was  forcibly  illustrated  during  the  debates  over  the  "  contagious  diseases  "  and  **  social 
evil  "  acts.  The  want  of  honest  avenues  to  labor  quite  commonly  drove  women  to  wors* 
than  dishonest  methods.  Industrial  skill  and  opportunity  were  the  keys  to  Uiis  as  to 
many  other  sociological  problems. 

Political  Economy  as  a  Branch  of  Elementaby  Education.  In  thcbroadeKt  «cn», 
no  subjects  are  mcro  iutimately  aeeociated  with  education  and  labor  than  tbo^e  which 
belong  to  tho  relations  of  labor  to  capital.  If  it  be  well  and  profitable  for  the  working 
dyer  to  understand  the  chemical  components  of  the  material  in  which  be  works,  it  can- 
not be  less  profitable,  and  may  be  in  a  higher  sense  even  more  so,  for  him  to  understand 
the  accepted  principles  which  underlie  cost  and  production,  profit  and  loss,  supply  and 
demand.  Ignorance  is  the  most  unprofitable  of  commodities.  Assumption  of  superior 
wisdom  brings,  in  the  long  run,  no  larger  percentage.  So  both  parties  to  this  grave 
issue  mny  easily  learn  and  unlearn,  to  their  own  and  the  community's  positive  advantage. 
Great  Britain,  as  the  country  in  which  these  questions  are  most  fiercely  contested,  does 
well  by  introducing  into  her  new  educational  system  the  study  of  the  elementary 
economies.  Tho  subject  was  recently  laid  before  the  privy  council  by  a  committee  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.     The  case  was  stated 'by  them  in  the  following  memorial : 

(1  )  **  Your  memorialivts  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  hostility  between  labor 
and  capital,  arising  from  an  erroneous  belief  that  the  interests  of  working-people  and 
their  employers,  and  of  tenants  and  landlords,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  a  belief  leading, 
in  manufacturers,  to  attempts  to  impose  haiassing  restrictions  regarding  rates  of  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  piece-work,  number  of  apprtntices,  and  the  use  of  machinery  ;  and  in 
agriculture,  to  attempts  to  dictate  the  amountof  rent  to  be  exacted,  and  the  selection 
of  tenants,  and  leading,  in  its  further  stages,  to  strikes,  lock-outs,  **rattings,"  and 
threats  of  personal  violence,  and  ultimately,  in  many  cases,  t^  murder  itself,  might  have 
been  mitigated,  and,  in  great  measure,  prevented,  had  the  people  of  this  country  in 
their  youth,  and  before  the  mind  could  be  warped,  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
economic  science.  And  on  this,  and  on  other  grounds,  they  respectfully  urge  that  no 
more  time  be  lost  in  taking  measures  for  gradually  introducing  this  knowledge,  as  a 
regular  branch  of  education,  into  all  schools  to  which  the  State  gives  pecuniary  aid. 

(2.)  **  The  practicability  of  communicating  such  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  even  very 
young  persons,  and  of  making  it  both  interesting  and  attractive,  has  been  demonstrated 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

(3.)  **l^our  memorialists  respectfully  suggest,  as  one  practical  mode  of  prooeeding, 
that  elementary  economic  scierice  be  added  to  the  subjects  in  which  persons  intending  to 
become  teachers  are  invited  to  qualify  themselves  for  examination,  under  the  supervixion 
of  the  department  of  practical  science  and  art,  and  in  which  they  may  afterward  prepare 
pupils  fur  examination,  with 'a  view  to  payment  for  ascertained  success  ;  and  further, 
they  venture  to  submit  that,  until  all  difficulties  incident  to  the  eatablisment  of  this  new 
branch  of  instruction  shall  have  been  surmounted,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to 
appoint  at  least  one  well-qualified  school  inspector,  of  known  eeal  in  the  oause,  to 
superintend  the  operatitns  on  this  particular  snbjeot." 
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Id  re9poii8e,  tho  vico-president  of  the  council,  Mr.  Foster,  while  Dot  agreeing  with  the 
request  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  school  inspector,  saggested  that  the  committee 
obtain  a  voluntarj  exercise  of  puch  functions  bj  someone  or  more  of  the  present  officials. 
This  was  carried  out,  and  the  pupils  of  four  large  schools  at  Manchester,  under  govern- 
ment  supervision,  now  receive  such  instruction.  During  the  ensuing  jear  the  study  will 
be  made  quite  general.  The  practice  of  teaching  such  elementary  economics  has  been 
long  carried  on  in  what  are  known  as  the  Hirkbeck  schools,  a  system  springing  from  the 
mechanics'  iotttitute,  and  named  alter  its  founder.  In  some  of  the  Glasgow  schools,  this 
itndy  is  a  prominent  branch.  Professorships  of  political  and  commercial  economy  and 
of  mercantile  law  are  beiog  established  at  tho  several  British  Universities.  It  is  strange 
that  in  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  our  owd,  (  especially  in  such  States  as  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  wherein  are  found  the  great  organized  industries,) 
there  should  not  bo  a  more  extended  and  careful  study  of  these  questions.     It  is  true,  of 

course,  that  through  thedisonssi.  ns  constantly  had  in  our  widcly-circulated  press,  there  is 

• 

a  largo  average  of  intelligeot  understanding  of  them  among  all  classes  of  our  population  ; 
yet  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  much  of  this  newspaper  discussion  is  inconse- 
quential and  illogical,  often  vviiiug  ignorance  under  sounding  rhetoric  or  the  rant  of  a 
partisan,  bimple  presentation  of  elementary  principles,  logically  stated  and  aptly 
illustrated,  would  prepare  the  mind  cf  the  future  employer  or  employee  to  fitly  compre- 
hend and  rationally  deal  with  the  complex  issues  that  grow  out  of  such  relations.  The 
progress  of  free  principles  is  only  assured  and  steady  when  the  general  intelligence  is 
equal  to  the  demands  made  on  it.  Those  demands  are  now  more  exacting  than  ever. 
Thej  lay  a  strong  hand  on  every  individual  member  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  a  law  as 
oertain  as  gravitation,  that  we  in&ure  peace  and  order  to  a  community  just  in  the  degree 
that  its  average  mass,  not  its  exceptional  men  and  women,  are  made  more  useful,  become 
more  readily  equipped  with  those  tools  by  which  opportunity  carves  success.  The 
oulminating  harvests  are  but  the  results  of  fallow  field,  upturned  earth,  dropping  seed, 
ftnd  the  long  train  of  natural  processes  and  human  care  which  ends  in  the  ripening  fruit 
and  bending  sheaves.  Preparation  is  the  true  secret  of  the  scholar.  We  must,  as  a 
nation,  as  Union  and  as  States,  be  ready  to  enlarge  the  area  of  our  preparation  ;  be 
willing  to  be  taught  by  others,  nor  fail  in  any  wise  to  comprehend  what  the  new  duties 
are  that  new  oocdsions  and  new  surroundings  may  demand. 

Working-Class  Education  in  Europe.  That  we  may  find  ourselves  lagging,  the 
points  already  suggested  with  regard  to  Massachusetts  sufficiently  prove.  Contrast  them 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.  for  Sheffield,  who  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  woollen  goods,  as  to  the 
relative  intelligence  of  Saxon  and  English  operatives.  The  extract  given  is  from  his 
evidence  before  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  this  subject : 

**  The  contrast  between  the  work-people  of  Saxony  and  England  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  is  most  humiliating.  I  have  had  statistics  taken  of  work-shops  and  rooms  in 
factories  in  this  district,  and  the  frightful  ignorance  they  reveal  is  disheartening  and 
appalling.  In  Saxony,  our  manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  has  never 
met,  in  seven  years,  with  a  workman  who  cannot  read  and  write — not  in  the  limited  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  English  artisans  read  and  write,  but  with  a 
'freedom  and  familiarity  which  enable  them  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to  conduct  their 
oorrespondence  in  a  creditable  and  often  superior  style.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English 
workman  is 'gradually  losing  tho  race,  through  the  superior  intelligenoe  which  foreign 
governments  are  carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
pofition  in  industrial  corapetitiun,  we  must  oppose  to  this  national  organiMtion  one 
equally  effective  and  complete  ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  ouuresent  voluntary  sys- 
tem, we  shall  be  defeated.    Geuerfttioos  henoe,  we  shall  be  straggling  with  igooranee, 
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aqaalor,  paaperism,  and  orime  ;  but  with  a  syptem  of  oational  edacation,  made 
pulsory,  and  siipf)lumer.ted  with  art  and  indaetrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twentj 
jears,  Kogland  wculd  pc>Fi^i<.4  the  uiost  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world." 

When  we  read  in  ofBcial  reports  that  in  Marsaohusetts  thousands  of  children  art 
growing  up  in  abjoot  ignorance,  iforking  double  the  hours  the  eame  class  do  in  English 
factories,  that  the  law  is  often  Cva<led,  and  children  reported  a^  having  attended  school 
who  have  scarcely  cmsiied  the  threshold  thereof,  we  might  not  simply  ask  if  industrial 
fluproiuooy  can  he  achieved,  but  whether  the  free  institutions  we  have  won  and  defended 
at  such  precious  cofit  can  bo  aiHiiitaincd  ?     In  allowing  such  education  as  Germany  aflbidt 
her  poorest  sons,  the  empire  pledges  itself,  working  better  than  it  knew,  4o  the  fotara 
assumption  of  government  by  a  secure  and  stentifast  democracy.     Its  immediate  gaina 
are  in  present  wealth.     Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  declared,  in  hisret)orton  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  that  the  one  cause  of  Britifh  decadence  therein  was  "  that  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the 
masters  and  managers  of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none." 
More  than  that,  even,  is  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  countries  named  are 
trained  to  skilled  labor  from  childhood.     They  are  systematically  taught  to  be  useful* 
There  is  a  fair  attempt  made,  chiefly  as  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the  cantrotliog 
classes,  to  impart  what  Mr.  Scott  Kossell,  the  well-known  engineer,  says  is  meant  bj 
**  technical  education  ;"  *' not  tbnt  general  education  which  we  all  ought  to  have,  aod 
which  hel(>a  to  make  us  intdligent,  able,  good  men,  but  that  speciitl  educution  in  onr 
calling  which  should  Gt  and  enable  each  of  us  to  discharge  in  the  best  manner  the  speoial 
narrow  rouud  of  duty  by  which  each  citizen  fills  his  own  personal  place  in  stclal  life." 
The  establishment  of  a  system  of  technical  training  such  as  this  requires,  ^ir  John 
Pakington  well  declared,  speaking  for  England,  in  bis  presidential  address  to  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  "could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  people.     With  all  the  aid 
that  we  might  derive  from  the  precedents  of  Holland,  Berlin,  Stuttgardt,  AuAtria,  Han- 
over, Carlsruhe,  and  Zurich,  the  task  is  one  which  would  now,  in  England,  require  all 
the  energy  and  powt;r  of  an  able  minister,  supported  by  a  consenting  Parliament.**     If 
we,  too,  are  to  succeed  in  any  attempt  at  technical  training  adequate  to  our  wanit,  we 
roust   rely  on  instrumentalities   more  diflfused  and   potential   than    the   few.  however 
admirable,,  iui^titutions  like  the  school  at  Worcester,  the  Technological   Institute  at 
Boston,  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  aod  the  small  schools  of  art  and  design  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  snd  a  few  other  cities.     Such  technical  education  as  will  be  at 
all  commensurate  with   onr  needs  must  be  inwrought  with  our  public  school  syeteiiia. 
beginning   through   object    instruction   at   the   primary  and   proceeding    through   the 
secondary  schools,  until  the  scholar  reaches  that  stage  of  development  wherein,  his  or 
her  special  aptitude  being  understood,  instruction  may  be  continued  in  branches  directly 
applicable  to  the  chosen  pursuit.     As  is  said  of  the  canton  Zurich,  Switzerland,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  **  whole  system  is  most  scientifically  constructed  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  and   it  is  as  practically  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  an  industrial 
community  ns  it  is  scientific  in  its  plan."     How  completely  provided  for  is  this  Swiss 
oommuuity  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that,  among  other  advantages,  it  h.'is  supple- 
mentary or  repetition  schools,  in  which  apprentices  and  youth  over  fifteen,  who  work  in 
shop,  mill,  or  yard,  attend  one  day  or  two  half-days  per  week,  in  order  to  frcfhea  their 
studio3  and  acquire  new  ones.     Therein  *'  they  have  every  facility  for  <>btaining  techni- 
cal instruction  suited  to  their  respective  trades  and  occupations."     The  teachers  are 
carefully  trained  at  special  seminaries.     The  simplest  object  lessons  are  all  prepared  for 
this  purp'ise — the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  brain.     In  the  Zuriob 
school-houses  may  be  found  during  the  hours  of  attendance  ail  the  children  of  the  canton. 
In  Lausanne,  a  teacheAras  puzzled  to  reply  to  the  question  of  an  En^lith  tourist,  who 
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Asked  what  steps  were  taken  if  pareDts  failed  to  send  their  children.  He  said,  at  last, 
Moh  a  thing  never  occurred  there.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  in  Germany,  all  are 
•duoated  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  are  ospeciallj  trained  to  practical  life.  We, 
however,  seeui  to  depend  for  onr  future  progress  upon  the  favorable  conditions  we  have 
•reated  in  the  pazit  In  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Europe  there  appears  every* 
where  mauift^st  an  eimest  effort  to  create  new  and  more  favorable  conditions  in  which 
lo  in)*ure  that  progress  will  be  secure  and  steady.  It  is  evident  we  must  not  depend  too 
much  upon  our  favorable  past  or  our  fortunate  present.  Both  as  a  matter  of  profit  and 
d«Telopiuept,  from  the  material  and  moral  plane  alike,  the  question  of  a  more  complete 
practical  and*  individuiil  education,  welded  into  and  forming  a  vital  part  of  onr  public 
■ohool  i>ystem,  is  one  of  growing  importance. 

Elevating  Inpluexcks.  Probably  nothing  that  could  be  done  to  make  mechanical 
porsuitd  and  artisan  life  thoroughly  honorable,  in  the  usual  social  sense,  could  have 
more  cfiect  thito  a  comprchcnifive  effort  at  technical  education  would  produce.  To  this 
good  end,  or;;anizntion8  of  labor,  often  such  powerful  agencies  for  good  or  ill,  might  do 
much.  If  thoy  required,  tbempclvcs  arranging  some  fair  test,  that  no  man  should 
beoume  a  racmber  of  an}'  trades-union  unless  he  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
working  peers  that  bo  was  so  reasonnbly  proficient  in  his  trade  as  to  be  able  anywhere 
to  give  honest  work  for  honest  pay,  the  \^hole  standard  of  work  at  once  would  be 
elevated.  If  a  man  answered  such  a  test,  it  would  not  matter  where  he,  or  how  he, 
obtained  his  technical  skill.  It  U  gratifying  to  find  educational  activity  among  such 
organizations.  Education,  they  insist  upon,  is  the  one  stand-point  on  which  to  rest  their 
Archimcdian  lever.  Naturally  enough,  labor,  when  organized  for  its  own  protection 
and  advanccmtnt,  aspires  mostly  to  the  attainment  ef  that  skill  or  science  of  adminis- 
tration tho  knowledge  of  which  is  at  the  present  moment  the 'great  secret  of  wealth 
making  an  I  pofseBsing.  For  success,  the  community  must  come  armed  with  the  knowl- 
edge reall  V  ncce.'sary  to  the  achieving  of  such  administrative  skill.  Ilence  the  necessity 
of  public  practical  technical  educatiun. 

Want  op  oua  Present  System,  and  Value  op  what  is  Proposed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
discussing  what  knowledge  is  most  worth,  declares  that  an  acquaintance  with  science,  in 
tome  of  its  departments,  is  of  fundamental  importance.  What  "is  called  'learning  a  busi- 
ness,' really  implies  learning  the  science  involved  in  it."  Again,  he  says,  "Just  as  fast 
as  productive  processes  become  more  scientific,  which  competition  will  inevitably  make 
them  do,  and  ju^t  as  fast  as  joint-stock  undertakings  spread,  which  they  certainly  will, 
•0  fast  will  seicutifie  knowledge  grow  necessary  to  every  one."  In  the  full  realization 
of  that  statement  lies  the  solution  of  the  so-called  labor  question.  Ignorance  will  make 
working  uion  ana  women  the  mere  cogs  and  wheels  in  the  great  machinery  of  organized 
industry.  Education,  practical  and  technical,  will  make  them  its  masters.  A  likely 
apprcciatiun  of  this  may  be  perceived  in  the  several  replies  of  workingmen,  in 
response  lo  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  inquiry  begun  last  year  might  have  been  carried  further  with  great  advantage. — 
Though  a  little  scouted  by  some  to  whom  the  circulars  were  addressed,  it  is  a  noticeable 
faot  that,  from  the  first,  the  workingmen  discerned  the  purpose,  and  have  responded 
quite  fully.  Their  replies  are  very  interesting;  while  equally  as  valuable  are  those 
sent  by  the  observers,  to  whom  inquiries  were  addressed.  Not  one  fails,  in  those  divis- 
ions, to  see  the  advantages,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  which  more  definite,  practical  and 
toientific  institutions,  would  be  to  individuals  and  the  community. 

Herbert  Spencer's  criticism  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  system  is  amply  sustained 
by  this  concnrring  testimony,  drawn,  as  it  is,  from  so  many  diverse  sources.    There  is 
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no  more  forcible  ptatement  of  tlie  failare  of  our  common  Mhools  to  teach  thst  which 
find  mo8t  nearly  concerns  tbo  businen  of  life  than  the  remarks  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
already  referred  to.  The  quotation  fitly  cloees  and  enforces  this  argument:  **AU  onr 
industries  would  cease  were  it  not  for  all  that  information  which  men  begin  to  aequira 
as  they  best  may  after  their  odnoation  is  said  to  be  finished.  And  were  it  not  for  thii 
information,  that  has  been  from  age  to  age  accumulated  and  spread  by  unofficial  meuu, 
these  industries  would  never  have  existed.  Had  there  been  no  teachiog  but  such  as  is 
"  given  in  our  public  schools,  England  would  now  be  what  it  was  in  feudal  times.  That 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  phenomena,  which  has,  through  sucoesvive 
ages,  enabled  us  to  subjugate  nature  to  our  needs,  and  in  these  days  give»the  common 
laborer  comforts  which  a  few  centuries  ago  kings  could  not  purchase,  is  scarcely  in  any 
degree  owed  to  the  appointed  means  of  instroctiag  our  youth.  Tht  vital  knowltdge— 
that  by  which  we  have  grown  a*  a  nation  to  what  we  are^  and  which  now  underliea  our  wkoU 
existence — i*  a  knowledge  that  has  got  itxrlf  taught  in  nooks  and  comers;  while  the  ordained 
agencies /or  teacMng  have  been  mumbliruj  lutle  else  but  dead  formuias,** 

RICHArwD  J.  HILTON. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  1,  1871. 


Education  in  Relation  to  Strikes.  The  best  ednoated  workmen,  and  those  for 
whom  means  of  iotelleotual  improvement  are  provided  by  their  employers,  are  the  I^ast 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  strikes-  "The  further  you  recede  from  a  condition  wherein 
edacational  culture  and  refinement  have  generated  a  rigid  self-control,  which  keeps  all 
passionate  outburst  under  check,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  its  opposite — a  condition 
of  ignorance,  coarseness,  and  even  barbarism,  the  pitiable  subjects  of  which  know  but 
one  means  of  rectifying  wrong,  and  that  means  is  sudden  and  effective  violence/'  In 
England,  whore  strikes  are  more  frequent  and  violent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  masses  of  the  working-people  are,  as  John  Forster,  one  of  England's  leading 
authors,  declares,  **  the  worst  educated  people  of  any  nation  in  Europe."  **  From  the 
reports  of  the  parliamentary  commission  upon  the  subject  of  trades-unions,  we  learn 
that  those  trades  from  which  personal  violence  emanated  were  the  very  lowest  in  eduoa- 
iion — almost  brutes  in  their  ignorance."  *'  With  such  a  class  of  men,  brute  force  is  the 
natural  and  only  method  of  redress  for  real  or  supposed  injury."  **  This  propensity  to 
violence,  only  education  can  control  and  overcome."  **  English  writers  speak  of  the 
'dangerous  classes*  of  Englan<|.  Would  there  have  been  such  classes  had  England 
been  faithful  to  the  duty  it  owed  to  all  its  classes,  of  educating  all  ?  Are  there  any  such 
classes  among  the  school-taught  workmen  of  Massachusetts  7  And  has  not  the  school- 
house  made  them  to  differ?"  **  Education  will  secure  better  thoughts  and  wiser  reme- 
dies. The  school-house  is  better  than  the  jail;  prevention  is  wiser  than  cure.  Had 
England  encoumged  and  aided,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  educational  and  material 
advance  of  its  induktrial  classes,  neither  trades-unions  nor  strikes  had  been  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  workman." 

In  this  country  strikes  have  occurred  principally  in  places  where  there  are  **no  free 
lectures  for  the  working-people,  no  libraries  or  places  of  instruction  or  amusement,  nor 
anything  having  any  reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  operatives." 
The  testimony  of  an  operative  is:  "  I  know  that  when  there  is  any  trouble  between 
employer  and  employees,  it  is  not  the  most  intelligent  men  among  the  workmen  who 
agitate  and  foment  trouble.*' 

Educational  Progress  as  Apkrctpd  bt  Reduction  in  Hours  or  Labor.  "The 
effects  of  the  long-time  system  were  seen  in  a  general  disinclination  for  mental  improve- 
ment "  "When  a  working  population  is  engrossed  by  material  pursuits  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  the  attempted  devotion  of  a  brief  interval  of  exhausted  effort  to 
intellectual  improvement  is  a  superficial  farce."  **  Reduced  hours  of  labor  have  a 
tendency  to  improve  one  mentally  and  physically.  A  person  will,  nnd.er  continual  long 
hours,  become  a  mere  brute,  not  having  time  to  think  or  do  anything  for  personal  im- 
provement." **  Many  bard-working  day  laborers  have  strong  desires  for  intellectual 
improvement,  but  not  being  favorably  situated  as  to  hours,  they  are  obliged  to  deny 
them.«olve8  the  coveted  luxury.  Time  to  educate  the  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest 
requirements  of  the  laborer  at  the  present  day." 
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Where  the  boars  of  labor  have  beoa  reduced,  it  bag  been  fully  proved  tb&t  "  oppor- 
tunities gi^cn  are  opportUDities  improved." 

"  Eigbt-bour  workmen  lose  little  time,  improve  their  minds  by  reading  and  study, 
and  are  more  disposed  to  investigate  and  think  fur  themselves^  They  attend  leotnrei, 
where  men  employed  a  longer  time  prefer  lighter  amusements,  being  too  tired  for  mental 
application." 

"  Lessened  time  has  enlarged  the  area  and  the  usefulness  of  the  lyceums,  and  added 
yery  much  to  the  numbers  attending  them;  older  looturors  assuring  us  that  this  increase, 
is  mainly  derived  from  the  working-classes." 

"After  the  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  system,  (in  England,)  it  was  surprising  to  notice 
how  drunkenness  dimini^-^hod,  and  to  see  lucchanics*  institutes,  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
debating  societies  and  evening  schools  springing  up."  **Iu  England  now,  on  the  present 
system  of  short  hours,  they  have  mechauici'  institutes  in  almost  every  town  Memben 
pay  one  shilling  (24  cents)  a  month.  They  are  open  every  night.  There  are  regular 
classes,  and  thqfo  are  libraries." 

'*  It  is  the  glory  of  the  ten-hour  men  of  Lancaiihire,  England,  that,  though  sorely 
tried  by  actual  suffering,  their  higher  culture  and  their  nobler  aims,  generated  by 
lessened  time,  gave  them  a  bettur  comprehensiun  of  the  question,  and  enabled  them  to 
prevent  their  government  from  positive  intervention  in  fuvor  of  secession  and  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.'! 

BcHOOLiyo  OP  Factory  Cdildre!?.  **A8  to  legal  schooling  for  children,  there  if 
considerable  diversity  of  fact  and  statement.  Many  large  manufactarers  admit  its 
non-enforcement,  but  charge  the  delinquency  mainly  to  the  parents."  One  manufac- 
turer says:  "Don't  know  that  any  now  have  their  legal  sohooHng."  Another:  ••Onr 
children  are  much  interested  in  their  schooling,  but  don't  get  the  legal  amount  **  An- 
other reports:  •'The  children  have  about  fourteen  weeks'  schooling  per  year.  Most  of 
the  factory  parents  take  an  rntercst  in  the  matter.  A  few  do  not;  they  wish  the 
children  to  work  as  much  as  possible."  The  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
is  reported  from  places  where  wnges  are  small,  and  the  children's  earnings  are  absolutely 
needed. 

'*  Returns  from  73  woollen  mills  in  Ma sfsachn setts  give  a  total  of  4C4  children,  of 
whom  but  180  are  reported  to  have  been  sent  out  to  school.'*  From  the  town  of  Ilolyokot 
"  There  is  great  neglect  of  the  school  and  employment  laws  concerning  children  in  this 
place,  and  the  results  are  bud"  From  Sonthbridge:  "So  far  as  the  schooling  of  the 
children  is  concerned,  when  notice  was  sent  by  the  school  oomoiittee,  as  many  as  oonld 
be  spared  were  sent  out  of  the  mill^.  but  nothing  was  done  to  see  that  they  really  went 
to  school.  It  would  not  do  for  an  overseer  of  the  "Company  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
further  than  directed  by  the  agent,  if  he  would  retain  bis  place."  From  Fall  Kiver: 
<*The  school  law  is  obejcd,  but  not  the  ten-hour  law,  for  children  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years  old."  The  question  arises,  whether  children  who  work  ten  hours  daily  are 
in  condition  to  derive  much  benefit  from  school. 

A  workman  testifies:  **In  my  room  boys  are  employed  between  ton  and  fifteen* 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  school  law.  When  the  term  begins  they  are  turned  etti» 
but  most  of  them  are  back  again  in  a  fortnight."  Most  is  done  for  the  education  c^ 
factory  children  where  manufacturers  themselves  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
"Some  factory  communities  form  a  school  district  by  themselves.  These  places  hare 
prosperous  and  well-managed  factory  schools."  One  manu&cturer  reports  :  **  Have  m 
school  at  the  mill,  half  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by  the  town  and  half  by 
Half  the  children  attend  it  alternately."  Uonotuck  silk  factory:  "Children  are 
ployed,  but  their  schooling  is  carefully  looked  after.    No  new  child  is  hired  nclea  H 
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has  bad  the  legal  amoant  of  schooling,  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  term  the  feotoriea 
aro  iD8pect€d,  and  delinqaents  brought  np  to  the  mark.  Good  results  have  always 
followed  caro  in  this  respect  The  oompanj  have  erected  a  brick  school-house  for  the 
factory,  at  a  cost  of  $35,0U0,  and  and  provided  it  with  all  nooeiMary  facilities  Free 
library  and  reading-room  for  operatives." 

Improvkment  upox  the  Present  School-Law — Half-Time  Schools.  "As  a  purely 
educational  matter,  it  would  seem  to  bo  a  function  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
€tate,  and  of  the  several  local  echool  committees,  to  see  that  children  in  factories  receive 
their  regular  schooling.  But  an  objection  to  this  is  that  local  school-boards  in  roann- 
fiacturing  centers  are  not  superior  to  the  influence  of  strong  corporations'  or  powerful 
Individuol  manufacturers,  and  that  where  they  should  ottempt  to  enforce  the  statute, 
tbey  wculd  stand  a  chance  of  being  displaced  at  the  next  election.  In  some  instanoee, 
as  is  credibly  rrportcd,  overseers  of  the  very  mills  that  violate  the  law  are  placed  upon 
sohool  committees  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  things  go  easy..  We  give  up  the 
present  statute  ds  wholly  useless,  and  recommend  in  its  place  the  English  system  of 
'  half-time  schools,'  under  which  factory  children  attend  sohool  three  hours  each  day." 

"Something  efficient  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  for  ignorance  in  the  mana- 
facturinsr  towns  is  on  the  rampant  increase.  We  venture  to  assert  that  never  till  within 
these  last  few  years  could  it  be  said  that  in  a  single  establishment  of  about  1,600  working 
people  in  Massachusetts,  more  than  800  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Our  large  cities 
and  manufacturing  centers  are  surcharged  with  children  growing  op  in  ignorance  and  to 
a  heritage  of  crime,  notwithstanding  all  our  appliances  of  education.  And  one  strong 
reason  is  that  there  is  no  enforcement  of  the  school-laws.  The  ratio  of  ignorance  U 
increasing  beyond  the  proportion  of  its  means  of  cure." 

**  It  is  useless  any  longer  to  blink  the  idea  of  compulsory  education  out  of  sight  and 
ont  of  thought.  A  fearful  warning  comes  from  France,  whose  ignorant  troops  have  been 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  educated  soldiers  of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  compels  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child,  In  Franco,  in  1866,  of  a  population  of  thirty-three  millions,  28 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  48  per  cent,  of  the  women  could  not  read,  while  40  per  cent,  of 
the  men  aod  60  per  cent,  of  the  women  could  not  write." 

**  A  successful  experiment  has  been  made  with  a  half-time  school  at  the  Indian  Orchard 
^ills,  Springfield.  It  is  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  under  supervision  of  its 
school  committee,  but  is  especially  set  apart  for  the  factory  children  It  was  started  in 
December,  1868,  and  was)  kept  up  until  the  winter  of  1870,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  30  scholars,  holding  a  session  of  three  hours  every  afternoon.  This  system  reaches  a 
claFs  of  children  which  otherwise  must  remain  in  total  ignorance.  The  effect  upon  them 
is  marvelloti",  as  regards  morals  and  habits  of  neatness,  and  as  a  rule  they  learn  as 
DQch  8.«  children  of  the  same  age  in  full-time  school." 

The  i>-ame  has  boon  tried  at  the  Naumkoag  Mi^s,  Salem,  and  the  testimony  is  that 
**  the  effect  of  school  training  upon  the  children  is  to  make  them  more  lively  at  their 
work  and  more  tractable."  • 

With  regard  to  the  English  half-time  schools,  the  following  points  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  school-masters  and  other  witnesses 
examined.  The  testimony  was  taken  for  the  education  commission,  pursuant  to  an 
order  in  Parliament  of  Ju^  25,  1861. 

1.  **  That  a  master  can  completely  exhaust  the  children's  capacity  of  attention  in 
three  h  uri),  even  with  intenrals  of  repose." 

2.  **  That,  where  the  teaefaing  is  anything  like  equal,  a  manual- and  industrial  occu- 
pation give.<;  great  advantage  to  the  child  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,"  "  owing  to 
better  habits  of  attention." 
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3.  **That  the  half-time  system  has  given  to  the  children  of  theae  dUtriets  an  odnoa- 
tion  which  they  would  not  have  obtaioed  if  long  school-hours  had  been  required.'' 

4.  **  That  the  half-time  system  might  be  introduced  with  very  great  adrantage  ioto 
other  trades  and  occupations." 

5.  **That  a  Ci>mpcteut  and  trained  master  can  teach  a  large  number  much  m(we 
effectively  than  a  smiiU  number;"  i.  e.,  meauing  with  the  organization  of  assiatanto, 
pupil-teachers,  Ao. 

One  teacher  totitifies:  "When  I  have  hud  to  select  pupil-teachers,  full  three-foarths 
have  been  taken  from  the  half-timers." 

Educational  Progress  as  APFKCTEn  by  Aqricultural  Pursuits.  Among  the  greftt 
evils  of  an  agricultural  life  is  the  vary  limited  time  allowed  for  personal  cultore.  *'It 
was  left  for  our  enlightened  nineteenth  century  and  our  enlightened  country  to  diaoorer 
and  give  currency  to  the  great  truth  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  all  good  farmiog." 

"Old  farmers  (exclaim  againfit  Agricultural  Ci>lleges,  and  join  in  the  hao  and  orj 
against  theoretical  farmiog,  again?t  educating  young  men  away  from  the  farm,  agaioat 
giving  tbem  any  education  whatever."  • 

The  general  educational  condition  of  the  farm  laborer  is  very  low,  even  below  that 
of  the  factory  operative.  A  large  percentage  of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
educational  oouclition  of  foreign  furm-laborer")  is  below  that  of  native's,  but  their 
children  are  biing  better  educated  in  our  schools,  i^ome  of  the  best  pupils  being  Irish." 

**  Brains  as  well  as  brawn  are  needed  by  a  farm-laborer  to  make  him  profitable  help, 
and  brains  are  the  great  need  of  New  England  agriculture  to-day." 

*'  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  an  intelligent  American  employed  as  a  hired  farm 
laborer  ;  consequently  the  foreign  element  predominates,  and  the  general  tone  of  fiurm- 
icg  is  decreasing." 

Elkvating  Influknce  op  EnuoATioN  m»ON  WoRKiNOMEif.  "The  native  working 
classes  of  Massiichusetts,  educated  to  some  fair  extent,  have  within  them  a  steadily  in* 
creasjing  desire  for  improvement  and  betterncss."  "  Those  who  get  so  far  above  the 
abysmal  depths  of  ignorance  as  to  begin  to  see,  to  observe,  and  to  think,  are  snre  to 
begin  to  desire." 

"The  educated  American  operative  of  the  primary  period  of  manufacturing  has 
become  extinct.  A  secondary  period  long  ago  succeeded  it,  furnishing  a  low  grade  of 
European  operatives.  These  in  turn,  under  the  educational  influence  of  our  institutions, 
are  undergoing  a  change,  and  getting  to  bo  thinkers  and  readers  ;  and,  demanding  more 
time  for  improvement,  arc  stepping  up  and  out  of  this  employment.  Manufacturers  *  do 
not  see  what  they  are  Ui  do  for  labor  unless  the  Chinaman  comes  along,'  and  so  we  get 
into  the  tertiary  formation  by  Mongolizing  our  factory  towns.  Tins  is  practically  buying 
that  there  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  Cheapness,  an  eternal  retrograde  in  the  intellectual 
status  of  operatives.  But  it  must  n%t  be  forgotten  that  all  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
growth  of  the  older  tenants  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  at  the  peril  of  in^'tituticms  the 
Security  of  which  depends  on  ^e  education  of  the  people  who  really  rule  their  country, 
and  who,  by  education  only,  can  be  enabled  to  rule  it  well  The  longer  this  ediicatioD 
is  retarded  by  the  perpetual  additional  drag  of  new  and  ignorant  masses,  the  worse  it 
will  be  for  the  republic."  ^ 

loNORASCE  OF  WoiiKiNGMKX  NOT  VoLUNTART.  Abundant  testimony  proves  that  where 
native  workmen  are  ignorant,  it  is  from  want  of  opportunity,  not  from  choice.  The 
means  of  improvement  given,  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it.  One  of  their 
number  says  :  "  Concerts  and  minstrels  are  generally  well  attended.  Still,  I  think  any 
one  understanding  his  subject,  and  having  ample  means  for  illustrating  the  natural 
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•oienoes,  woold  find  it  diffioalt  to  get  a  hall  large  enough  to  hold  those  who  woold  go  to 
hear  him.  The  majority  woald  patronize  the  latter  entertainment  in  preference  to  the 
former.''  Our  native  workmen  are  surely  not  inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  English,  and 
laeh  lectures  have  met  with  great  success  among  them.  **  Workmen  seek  common 
Mnusements  only  becauA  refined,  intellectual  ones  are  beyond  their  means.'*  Many 
eomplain,  **  No  places  for  instruction  or  innocent  recreation  within  reach."  A  very 
l*rge  majority  of  workmen,  in  all  branches  of  trade,  take  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Rblatiye  Educational  Condition  of  Native  and  Foreign  Workmen.  **  The  ratio 
of  native  to  foreign,  unable  to  read  and  write,  is  as  I  to  210;  of  the  number  unable  to 
read  and  write  to  the  whole,  as  1  to  6}.  One  of  tho  large  corporations  in  Lawrence 
reports  that  all  bom  in  the  United  States  can  read  and  write." 

**  Id  27  woolen  factories,  79  native  ind  348  foreign  oannot  read  or  write." 

**A  brick  company  employs  170  persons,  most  of  them  French  CSanadians,  150  of  whom 
aannot  read  or  write." 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  **-  Lynn  organisation  of  sboemakers,  some  two  thousand 
•trong,  and  with  only  one  member  whose  name  has  to  be  written  for  him." 

*'0f  132  native  workmen  employed  in  a  quarry,  only  9  are  unable  to  read  and  writa, 
while  out  of  20  foreigners,  9  can  neither  read  nor  write." 

In  a  copper  establishment,  with  64  workmen,  principally  flrom  Ireland  and  the 
British  provinces,  30  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Iron  fuundery  employs  148  persons;  all  foreign  but  8;  unable  to  read  and  write,  100. 

Locomotives  — Native  employees,  453 ;  foreign,  470;  unable  to  read  or  write,  native,  11; 
foreign,  74. 

Lead  Company. — ^Thirty-four  employees,  one-half  foreign;  13  cannot  read  or  write. 

Newspaper  ManufacU)ry. — Seventy-seven  employees,  mostly  native;  only  6  cannot  read 
or  write.     Eighty  men  employed;  unable  to  read  and  write,  5  native,  15  foreign. 

Metal  Works. — Employed  13,395  persons;  proportion  of  native  to  foreign,  as  54  to  5S; 
mnable  to  read  and  write,  886. 

Convict  labor t  as  employed  by  the  Tudur  Manufacturing  Company.— •Number  employedi 
S73;  80  native,  293  foreign;  unable  to  read  and  write,  14  native  and* 29  foreign. 

The  proportion  of  uneducated  native  labor  seems  to  be  larger  in  the  State  Prison  than 
In  any  department  of  trade. 

*<  In  factories  a  majority  of  the  native  bom  employees,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  are  elderly  women." 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    MASSACHUSETTS    REPORT.  ON   THE 

STATISTICS  OP  LABOR,   1872. 


Argukent  and  Recom If  utdations. — Education.  Really,  if  ezperienoe  bad  not  tanghl 
VLB  otherwise,  we  should  hardly  have  eappoted  it  ^leoessary  to  argae,  beforo  the  people 
of  Massaobusetts,  upon  the  importanoe  of  eduoatiog  all  her  ohildren,  speoiAlly  th* 
rapidly  inoreasing  nambera  of  the  working  ohildren  of  the  State.  Theoretioally,  eren 
they  who  control  the  large  n amber  of  yoathful  employees  in  Caotoriee,  shops  and  floret* 
and  who  have  within  twenty-five  years  past,  supplied  or  introdaoed  a  large  portion  of 
that  class,  for  whose  education  we  plead,  oonoede,  but  only  theoretioally  its  importauM. 
Practically,  in  the  continuance  of  long  hours  and  in  neglect  of  the  school  law,  they  oppoM 
all  effort  in  that  direction.  Nay,  further,  in  testimony  given  before  a  legislaUve  com- 
mittee, we  heard  a  prominent  manufacturer  say  that  he  was  importing  help  from  th« 
pauper  population  of  England,  than  which  a  mor«  thoroughly  and  stolidly  ignorant  raoe 
cannot  be  found  in  the  wide  world.  And  to  these  is  fast  being  added  the  race  of  Freneh 
Canadians,  who  are  not  only  ignorant  themselves,  but  wholly  destitute  of  any  detira 
that  their  children  should  be  educated.  It  may  be  well  for  the  new  comers  to  get  within 
reach  of  better  influences,  but  not  so  well,  perhaps,  for  the  educational  reputation  of  the 
State.  And  yet,  these  employers  will,  without  dissent,  acknowledge  that  the  edneatod 
laborer  possesses  by  far  the  greater  doxterity,  greater  trustworthiness,  superior  habit  of 
thought  and  of  contrivance;  and,  much  more  quickly  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning 
of  a  process,  contrives  new  methods  or  eliminates  unneoessi^y  details  from  old  onei; 
and  so,  again,  increases  and  improves  production — giving  better  quality  and  deoreaaiDf 
cost. 

In  every  report  upon  thB  subjects  of  *< Children  in  factories"  and  of  "lAbor  In 
Massachusetts,"  strong  language  of  warning,  and  the  most  urgent  entreaty  have  bean 
employed,  though  vainly;  now  these  four  years  past,  to  induce  eflicient  and  prompt  leg* 
islation  in  behalf  of  the  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  ohildren  in  factory,  shop  and 
street,  growing  up  in  ignorance.  It  has  been  declared,  on  proof  absolutely  incontrover- 
tible, that  nothing  but  systematic  compulsion,  brought  to  bear  upon  employer,  pareni 
and  child,  will  remedy  the  evil  and  fend  off  the  sure  disasters  that  will  follow  further 
neglect.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the  present  method  of  the  treatment  of  theee 
unschooled  children  is  not  only  necessary,  bat  unavoidable.  Bvery  expert  in  edncn- 
tional  matters  knows  that  children,  taken  from  school  at  eight  or  nine  years,  soon  foigel 
about  all  they  have  learned ;  and  those  who  have  watched  the  operation  and  infloenee 
of  the  throe-month  system  of  schooling,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  half-time  eystem, 
know  that  while  the  former  is  vastly  better  than  nothing,  it  is  very  greatly  infsrior  lo 
the  latter,  in  permanently  fixing  knowledge  in  the  child's  mind. 

Now  the  real  truth  lies  just  between  the  constancy  of  work  and  the  constaney  of 
schooling;  the  constant  pressare  upon  the  brain,  and  the  constant  pressure  upon  the 
hand.  Work,  under  a  true  method  of  education,  would  supplement  the  school,  and  the 
school  would  supplement  work ;  and  the  children  would  thus  acquire  industrial  habiti 
of  both  head  and  hand.  Hitherto  we  have,  here  in  Massachusetts,  thrown  all  our  edo- 
eailonal  strength  In  the  direction  of  the  mind.    The  time  is  now  come  when  a  pert  of 
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that  ftrength  mast  be  tnniMl  to  aid  the  hand.  The  details,  thought  and  ezperienee 
will  elaborate;  bat  we  believe  the  prinoiple  to  be  settled,  that  elemeDtarj  trainlDg  in 
indostrial  art  most  be  inoorporated  into  the  Massachusetts  system  of  schools. 

Now  while  it  is  trae  that  in  Massachusetts  a  surpassingly  great  and  most  praiseworthy 
work  has  been  done  in  the  providing  of  educational  means,  there  is  a  great  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  that  such  means  shall  reach  all  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
The  tables  for  the  feast  are  ready;  good  and  substantial  food  is  placed  thereon;  many 
guests  are  present  and  partaking;  but  the  educational  starvelings,  themselves  and  their 
guardians,  equally  thoughtless  of  the  famine  that  will  destroy  them,  are  not  there;  and 
it  is  time  that  the  State  sent  her  servants  **  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  com- 
pelled them  to  come  in." 

Yes,  eomptlled  them ;  and  the  parable  uses  just  the  word  that  expresses  the  strong 
obligations  she  is  under  to  prevent  the  irreparable  wrong  that  she  herself  will  inflict 
upon  the  unconstrained  guests,  if  they  be  permitted  to  grow  up  without  the  nutritive 
blessings  of  this  feast.  We  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  already  ripe  for  action,  and 
ready  to  sustain  any  forceful  appliances  that  resolute  legislation  will  render  effective. 
But  there  should  be  no  wincing  timidity  about  it.  The  duty  must  not  be  delegated  to  a 
smgle  individual,  unsustained  by  assistants.  It  must  not  be  left  to  anybody  and  every- 
body; for  then  uncertain  and  divided  responsibility  reduces  these  two  to  a  negative 
nobody,  and  the  result  is  zero. 

The  argument  that  State  interference  will  be  treDohing  upon  individual  rights  may 'be 
elassed  with  the  arguments  against  the  right  of  the  State  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection 
of  its  oiticens  and  itself  against  the  spread  of  disease,  either  in  man  or  beast;  against 
its  right  to  shut  up  lunatics  in  asylums,  or  villains  of  any  degree  in  prison.  We  know 
that  there  have  been  superlative  rascals  and  colossal  rascalities  among  men  said  to  be 
educated ;  but  we  hazard  nothing,  in  saying  that  their  education  was  without  the  vastly 
important  element  that  leavens  all  education  with  moral  purity.  Heart  and  soul  must 
have  been  left  uneducated,  and  therefore  failed  in  being  imbued  with  that  lofty  and 
impressible  sense  of  virtue  which  repels  the  very  thought  of  wrong  with  a  sort  of  moral 
diudder. 

Dr.  Chalmers  said,  with  entire  justness,  that  it  is,  without  question,  both  the  duty 
and  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  educate  the  people;  such  right  and  such  duty  rest- 
ing on  two  distinct  principles,  one  economic  and  the  other  judicial.  Education  adds 
directly  to  the  economic  value  of  men,  helping  them  under  all  circumstances;  helping 
them  sp^ially,  when  art  brings  forward  new  and  better  machinery,  and  science  new  and 
better  methods,  to  accommodate  themselves  thereunto,  and  so  increasing  enormously  the 
produotire  efficiency  of  their  labor.  That  large  portion  of  the  people  who  are  educated, 
and  are  also  living  by  their  own  exertions  of  brain  or  hand,  contributes,  with  generous 
oertainty,  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  while  a  very  large  portion  of  those  who  are 
uneducated  not  only  contributes  nothing  thereto,  but  is  a  positive  burden  upon  the  oom- 
munity;  and  upon  the  reason  that,  by  education,  you  can  diminish  the  numbers  that 
make  up  this  last  set,  rests  the  economic  principle.  And  the  judicial  principle  rests  on 
the  fact  that  the  laws  of  a  country  are  written  laws,  written  /or  the  guidance  of  the 
people,  and,  to  be  guided  by  them,  the  people  must  be  able  to  read  them.  In  one  of 
our  cotton  mills,  mere  than  one-half  of  its  sixteen  hundred  operatives,  (they  are  for- 
eigners,) can  neither  read  nor  write.  Now,  about  the  premises  are  posted  up  the  printed 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  these  operatives  are  to  be  guided,  and  the  contracts  under 
which  they  are  held  when  they  enter  the  employ  of  the  company.  What  real  right, 
aside  from  might,  has  this  company  to  enforce  contracts  over  those  who  cannot  read 
themT  It  is  not  expected  that  people,  toiling  through  .the  long  working  hours  of  all 
the  working  days  of  a  ycftr,  should  read  all  the  huge  toknes  that  comprise  the  laws;  but 
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tbey  flhoald  be  made  oompetent  to  Aaoertoin  the  averagt  breadth  and  teope  of  law;  aa4« 
on  this,  is  founded  the  judicial  rigbt  of  the  State  to  eompel  eduoation;  and  the  Slalt 
that  fails  to  do  this  is  more  to  be  blamed  therefor  than  the  igooraut  party  whom,  bj  ket 
negleot,  she  has  allowed  to  ripen  into  orime.  Bpeoiallj  is  this  true  in  a  Stale  like 
Ma«8aohusett8,  whioh  disfranohises  its  oitisens  who  are  unable  to  write,  and  to  Mad  ilf 
Constitution  in  the  English  language, — she,  bj  her  own  negleot,  permitting  tbair  !(■•• 
ranee,  and  then  punishing  them  for  its  consequences.  No  boast  that  she  has  adraDtagai 
beyond  other  commonwealths,  and  virtues  above  average  States,  will  whiten  aol  th% 
spots  that  thus  dim  her  general  lustre  and  fair  fame. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  parents  who  plead,  and  not  without  reason,  under  praseal 
methods  of  cheap  labor  and  uf  '*  getting  must  work  for  least  pay,"  that  they  are  ahao- 
lutely  too  poor  to  spare  their  childreo  from  wage-labor  that  they  may  get  some  ineime- 
tion  T  This  plea  is  (be  short-sighted  argument  of  persons  so  little  edueated  thaiaaalTM 
that  they  are  not  able  to  take  any  enlarged  views  in  the  matter,  and  who*  oooffaiiiig 
their  thoughts  to  the  small  monthly  earnings  of  their  ehildren,  ignore  the  faofc  thai 
these  earnings  would,  after  education  had  ripened  th^  children  for  more  prodoetiva 
labor,  become  greatly  enlarged.  They  are  too  poor  to  wait  awhile  for  the  better  iaeowa. 
and  are  not  without  well  founded  apprehension  that  if,  because  of  some  little  time  loal 
in  acquiring  some  little  knowledge,  the  earnings  of  their  ehildren  being  immediataly 
decreased,  the  general  earnings  of  the  household  will  be  permanently  deereased.  Thay 
do  not  think  that  such  a  withdrawal  of  children  from  the  general  supply  would  operato 
to  raise  the  price  of  adult  labor;  since  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  reason  urged  for 
the  employment  of  ehildren  is  its  cheapness,  and  that  that  very  cheapness  tends  to  redvoa 
the  wages  of  the  adult.  Were  the  example  set  by  the  Nanmkeag  Mills,  in  Salem,  of 
but  k  small  percentage  of  decreased  pay,  followed  throughout  the  iHate,  the  immediato 
loss  of  earnings  would  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  low  figure,  Mid  no  parent  eoai4 
reisonably  object. 

Now  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  good  schools;  to  be  frequented,  they  mutt  presenl 
allnremeots  over  the  powerful  allurements  of  both  wage-labor  and  abeenteeinn.  Main 
it  manifest  that  education  will  insure  employment  and  increased  wage,  and  truaney  will 
lose  its  alluremeots,  and  there  will  be  no  **  creeping,  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school.'' 
If  a  compulsory  educational  law  be  but  once  firmly  established  and  steadily  operaUva^ 
let  it  but  have  produced  its  legitimate  effect  upon  one  generation,  and  there  will  be  bo 
danger  that  the  people  will  fall  back  Into  the  old,  habitual  disregard  for  instmotion,  or 
that  officers  will  be  needed  to  enforce  its  requirements.  Each  educated  parent,'knotrlaf 
by  daily  practical  use  the  benefits  he  has  received  himself,  will  not  deny  tham  to  bit 
offiipriog,  but  will  rather  become  the  law's  most  efficient  ofiicer  in  enforcing  it.  Vor  this 
reason  is  it  that  we  hear  so  little  of  the  actual  enforoement  of  the  oompnlsorj  aehool 
law  of  Prussia,  and  are  told  that  the  law  has  become  inert.  The  nation  has  bean  ed«* 
oated  '  beyond  the  necessity  of  ofiicers  of  such  a  law,  and  its  inaotion  is  the  ttrongaal 
testimony  in  its  favor.  A  father,  in  Prussia,  would  as  soon  withhold  food  and  alotiiiii|p 
Arom  his  child's  body  as  he  woolcL  withhold  the  means  of  growth  and  habiliment  ffroa 
his  mind.     He  knows  now  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  neglected. 

But  here  in  Massachusetts — we  write  it  sorrowfully,  but  under  a  sense  of  doty  to  bar 
reputation — matters  have  gone  so  far  in  neglect  of  her  working  children,  that  sileaea 
would  be  sinfully  nnpatriotio,  while  warning  is  truest  and  most  deferential  love. 

Here,  too,  in  these  very  United  States,  aecording  to  the  last  census,  there  are  trm 
millions  of  ehildren,  of  lohool  age,  that  neirer  attend  any  lohool !  With  the  eiamplat 
before  ns  of  the  condition  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  England,  with  their  thonsandf  af 
ttntanght  children  and  utterly  ignorant  hordes  of  adult  peasants  and  city  rabble,  and 
the  fearful  dread  under  whioh  the  gorernments  live,  or  hate  lired,  of  outbraak^  rial 
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and  rebellion  among  their  eomoKMii,  lo  long  neglected,  what  are  we  thinking  abont,  that 
W9  permit  onnelvee  to  be  any  longer  expoeed  to  the  riek  of  similar  peril  ?  It  is  idle  to 
believe  that  anj  State  ean  negleet  the  development  of  the  mental,  moral  and  phjfioal 
eapabilitiea  of  her  ehildren,  without  endangering  her  ezietenoe.  Surely  she  who' gives 
no  protection  is  entitled  to  none  from  the  nnprotented;  and,  in  eeonring  to  them  the 
•dneatioo  to  whieh  they  have  a  Qod-gLven  right,  she  beet  seonres  their  and  her  own  pro- 
iaetien;  and,  in  this  view,  eduoation,  voluntary  or  oompnisory,  becomes  the  proteotion 
of  both  ohild  end  State. 

fn  an  article  in  the  "American  Church  Review,"  for  January,  1872,  upon  the  works 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  oocors  this  passage,  pregnant  with  meaning  : 

**  There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  in  case  of  inntsion,  the  masses  oould  not  be  trusted. 
In  the  war  of  this  country  with  England  (1812-14,)  whioh  turned  on  the  right  of  im* 
|»rtesiag  seamen,  it  is  said  that  impressed  men  on  board  British  frigates  had  a  trick,  in 
loading  a  gun,  of  potting  in  the  cannon  ball  before  they  put  in  the  cartridge.  If  a 
•OBtinental  nation  should  invade  England,  with  the  cry  of  *  Workmen's  Rights,' how 
will  the  appeal '  Rally  round  your  Hearths  and  Homes '  affitct  the  dwellers  in  the  back 
aln^  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,"  and  London  ? 

What  indooement  would  they  have  to  strike  in  defence  of  a  **  three  pair  back,"  twelve 
by  ten,  with  seven-foot  posts,  the  dwelling,  eating  and  sleeping  house  of  **  Ginx  and  his 
doaen  children  ?"  And  equally  small  inducement  for  protective  seal  uid  energy  would 
be  presented  by  the  filthy  back  slums  and  tenement  houses  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
If  their  dwellers  fight  it  will  be  for  pay,  not  for  their  altars  and  their  fires.  Let  us  see 
how  we  are  tending  in  New  England.  General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  cm 
Education,  will  soon  issue  a  series  of  statistics  to  be  embodied  in  bis  annual  report,  eet- 
ting  forth  the  relation  of  education  to  crime  in  the  New  England  States.  From  this  it 
appears — first,  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crimioals  in  those  States  have  no  eduoation, 
or  not  sufficient  to  serve  their  available  purposes  in  life;  second,  eighty  to  ninety  per 
oent.  of  the  criminals  have  never  learned  any  trade,  nor  are  they  master  of  taij  skilled 
labor;  third,  not  Cir  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  are  by  persons 
of  foreign  extraction ;  fourth,  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  are  intem- 
perate; fifth,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  juvenile  offenders  eame  from  idle,  ignorant, 
▼iduus  and  drunken  homes. 

There  iwe,  we  concede,  diflicnltiee  to  be  met  and  overcome.  So  there  are  in  every* 
thing  that  is  worth  doing.  Let  us  meet  and  overcome  these,  or  we  shall  be  compelled, 
hereafter,  to  m^eet  grsater  difficulties  that  may  overpower  as.  What  are  some  of  them  t 
The  ehief  are  these  problems : 

I.— How  to  induce  very  poor  parents  to  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  a  little  more, 
that  their  children  may  receive  at  least  the  legal  amount  of  schooling  up  to  their  six- 
t4Mnth  year,  that  is,  from  about  six  to  fifteen  yean  of  age  inclusive. 

II. — How  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  eduoational  authoritiee  of  the  several 
eltles  and  towns  as  will  seoure  their  eo-operatlon  and  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  statote;  in  seeuring,tbe  rights  of  the  children,  as  against  parents  and>mployaM, 
and  the  rights  of  employers  against  the  misrepresentations  of  parents  and  ahlldren,  in 
matters  of  the  age  and  the  lohooling  of  aueh  children. 

lU.—- How  to  arrange  a  nniform  system  thronghont  the  Slata,  nnder  which  it  might 
be  known  how  many  children  there  are,  between  ten  and  Hfteen  years  of  age,  in  the 
State;  how  many  of  them  are  not  attending  any  •ohool,-and  why;  hew  many  of  thea 
are  at  work,  and  at  what  work  and  wages,  and  how  many  hoars  a  week  they  are  so  em- 
ployed; and  whether  this  work  extends  over  ipore  than  nine  months  in  each  and  every 
year. 
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rv. — How  to  devise  and  set  in  tboroagb  operatioa  a  systein  of  iospeotion  in  erefy 
portion  of  tlie  State,  ander  which  thcf  neoestary  officials  should  be  enabled,  withont 
hindraooe  or  iotoryention  of  eoiployers,  to  enter  any  premises  wherein  obildren  are 

* 

employed,  and,  coming  into  contact  with  the  children  themselves,  learn  from  them  all 
needed  facts  in  each  several  case. 

V. — How  to  arrange  saoh  form  of  prohibitory  statute  as  shoald  insure  oonviotion  in 
cue  of  violation  of  law  in  these  premises,  and  by  which  any  officers  of  the  law  who 
neglected  to  prosecuto  for  offeDOo  should  themselves  become  liable  to  penalty  for  mioh  * 
neglect. 

VI — How,  in  case  that  a  regular  half-time  school  be,  for  any  cause,  deemed  inexpe- 
dient in  any  given  locality,  half-time  classes  may  be  arranged  in  ordinary  sohools,  with 
the  least  disadvantage  to  the  other  interests  of  the  school. 

Now,  as  children  are,  or  ought  to  be,  through  with  too  many  exceptional  caser,  oadeir 
the  control  of  parents,  the  main  object  will  be  nearly  effected  if  we  can  make  the  psMvnts 
trish  to  send  their  children  to  school,  as  is  universally  the  case  in  Prussia,  where  each 
parent  is  a  quasi  officer  for  his  own  children.  If  yon  ask  any  parent  if  ke  deeiree  his 
children  should  learn,  the  reply  will  be,  invariably,  in  the  affirmattve,  bat  with  tha 
addition,  by  the  very  pour,  that  it  is  hard  to  live  without  their  earnings.  Now  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  accomplish  both  the  school  and  the  earnings;  and  it  is  maniftei 
that  a  compromise  must  be  effected  and  each  yield  a  little,  in  order  to  seenre  something 
of  both.  This  the  half-time  system  accomplishes;  and  it  is  doubly  efficient  where  the 
eourse  pursued  at  the  Naumkeag  Mills  is  adopted.  Here  the  children  all  get  their 
schooling,  and  while  at  school  lose,  not  one-half  of  their  wages,  but  only  about  one- 
third,  each  school  week;  no  additional  deduction  being  made  except  when  the  child  li 
reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  mill  agent  as  having  been  absent  from  school  without 
satisfactory  excuse.  The  truest  and  bept  system  is,  where  there  are  children  enough  in 
a  given  locality,  to  have  a  double  supply,  so  that,  all  the  year  round,  one-half  might  be 
in  mill  or  shop  and  the  other  half  in  school,  and  this  method  to  be  arranged  for  alter- 
nate days,  instead  of  alternate  halves  of  the  same  day.  There  is  the  added  advantage 
attending  this  system  that  a  much  larger  number  of  children  could  be  employed  nod 
earn  something.  But  better  still  would  it  be,  and  curative  of  all  difficulties,  if  there 
were  legal  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  any  children  under  fifteen  yean  of 
ago,  and  not  then  unless  they  had  secured  the  elements  of  an  English  ednoation  mad 
elementary  skill  in  a  trade.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  London,  a  witness  of  the  Teiy 
highest  value,  and  recently  elected,  under  the  new  educational  laws,  a  member  of  the 
city  school  committee  of  London,  and  herself  a  practical  teacher  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  says  that  **  children  taken  from  school  at  nine  and  put  at  work  in  fsotories  and 
shops,  have,  at  fourteen,  forgotten  nearly  all  they  have  ever  learnt.''  And  she  strongly 
favors  the  influence  of  the  evening  school,  for  workers  of  fourteen  years  old  and  np- 
wards,  to  supplement  thffir  previous  acquirements. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  with  the  establishment  of  half-time  schools,  with  an  enflMme- 
ment  of  compulsory  and  prohibitory  laws  by  officers  specially  assigned  to  the  dnty,  and 
themselves  responsible  to  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  State,  to  whom  qnarteriy 
reports  of  their  doings  should  be  made,  he  to  inform  the  Legislature  in  his  annnal 
reports,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  reproach  that  we  now  jnsUy 
l>ear  of  neglecting  the  class  of  ehildren  for  whose  benefit  these  schools  should  he  oreated« 
and  so  protect  the  State  against  the  danger  that  has  already  assailed  na,  and  has  pro- 
duced its  worst  effects  in  the  shameless  misrule  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  oontinent,  by 
an  ignorant  and  dangerous  class  ;  a  city  of  whose  children  it  is  said  to  be  rigidly  trae 
that  the  larger  proportion  get  no  schooling  beyond  that  of  the  primary  sohools. 
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Ohildren  must,  when  brought  under  instmotion,  be  taught  those  things  whioh  will  be 
of  sernoe  to  them  in  the  oommon  aflEairs  of  life.     But  what  are  thej  ?    Clearly  these  :   ^ 

I. — The  use  of  language  ;  that  they  maj  know  how  to  think  and  to  give  expression 
to  thought.  These  they  will  attain  by  Reading,  and  by  exercises  in  Dictation,  Letter 
Writing  aod  Ck>mposition.    Spelling  will  come  in  here. 

II. — ^The  use  of  the  eye,  the  ear  aod  the  hand,  both  as  aids  to  mental  operations  and 
in  facilitating  the  business  of  life.  This- use  they  will  acquire  by  Writing,  Drawing  and 
Music,  and  some  Industrial  Art. 

III. — How  to  obserre,  to  reflect,  to  reason  upon  a  subject,  and  so  to  acquire  great 
truths.  Here  will  coma  in  an  enlarged  system  of  Object  Lessons,  and  the  great  facts  of 
Earth  and  Sky,  a«  illustrated  in  Topical  and  Physical  Geography,  Astronomy,  and  the 
elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

J.V. — How  to  transact  business.  Herd  will  come  in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic, 
•imple  methods  of  Keeping  Accounts,  the  Science  of  Forms  and  its  applicstions,  as 
taught  by  Geometry  in  its  simpler  elements 

V. — The  discipline  and  formation  of  character.     And  here  come  in  the  subjects  of 
morality,  of  duties  to  God  and  Man,  being  the  great  preoepts  of  Christian  Morals  ; 
here  the  influence  of  the  History  of  Nations,  and  of  IndiTiduals.  as  instruction  and 
warning,  History  in  its  true  signification,  civil,  social,  industrial,  rather  than  warlike 
and  of  Hero-worship. 

VI. — The  physical  discipline  of  the  body.  And  here  comes  in  a  ▼ariety  of  exercises. 
Gymnastic,  Military  and  others,  aiding  physical  development,  and  preparing  for  in- 
dustrial, personal  labor. 

Now,  if  we  can  but  accomplish  this  great  object,  and,  in  its  aid,  we  pleadingly  invoke 
all  good  citizens,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  an  improved  state  of  things  in  Massachusetts. 
Personal  influence  and  no  little  sacrifice,  we  know,  will  be  needed,  and  of  the  latter  not 
the  least  will  be  demanded  of  those  for  whose  benefit,  more  directly,  the  efibrt  is  yde. 
These  are  the  laboring  classes,  the  men  of  the  smallest  wages,  (as  these  generally  have 
the  largest  families,)  whose  children  are  compelled  to  toil  at  unseasonable  ages,  and 
through  unreasonable  hours,  to  keep  hunger  from  the  door.  Look  at  it  for  a  moment. 
The  parent  of  a 'child  working  at  the  Nanmkeag  Mills,  and  attending  school  half-time 
for  26  weeks,  really  sacrifices  $23.14,  17  per  cent,  out  of  what  would  be  the  child's 
annual  earnings  of  $137,28.  It  is  really,  on  his  part,  a  payment  right  out  of  so  much 
money.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  taxed  for  cost  of  schooling,  or  books  ;  but  he  none  the 
less  has  to  pay  this  amount,  and  it  is  so  much  loss  to  bim.  Now,  if  an  income  tax  of 
17  per  cent,  were  levied  on  the  general  public,  would  there  not  be  a  loud  protest  against 
'  such  oppression  7 

We  do  not  adduce  this  as  an  argument  against  the  compulsion  that  puts  the  child  to 
whool  ;  but  rather  to  show  that  if  the  poor  man  consents  to  so  groat  a  pecuniary  loes, 
the  general  tax-payer  ought  most  willingly  to  consent  to  such  increase  expenditure'of 
the  municipal  taxes  as  would  secure  to  these  children  the  inestimable  blessings  of  edu- 
cation We  know  that  in  the  end,  great  good  will  practically  inure  to  the  parent  from 
the  incneased  wage  that  an  educated  child  will  be  sure  to  gain  ;  and  that  so,  he  will  be 
more  than  likely  to  get  his  lost  money  back  again.'  But  will  no  good  come  to  the 
genef al  tax-payer,  and  to  the  general  community,  by  there  being  an  educated,  in  place  • 
of  an  ignorant  working  class  7  Will  there  be  no  return  of  his  moneys,  because  of  lees 
public  expenditure  for  suppression  and  punishment  of  crime— the  legitimate  and  sure  off- 
spring of  ignorance  in  mind  and  morals?  Will  there  be  no  better  return  from  his 
investments,  in  iadustrial  establishments  growing  out  of  the  increased  production  by 
means  of  improved  machinery,  which  some  of  these  educated  laborers  will  have  origi-- 
Dated  7    Will  there  be  no  benefit  to  him,  to  us  all,  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  that  the 
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raoe  iteelf  shftll  be  bo  lifted  np  oni  of  the  dcbaeomeot  »nd  degradation,  now  bo  palpa^Ij 
in  the  aeoendaot,  that 

,  "All  orime  shall  oeaae,  aod  anoient  fraud  «hall  fail ; 
Retarning  justice  lift  alofl  her  scale.'* 
For  iras  there  ever  a  time  known  in  our  history,  when  the  **  abomination  of  desoIatioB" 
in  wiokedoess  and  crime  was  more  shamelessljr  rampant  than  now  ;  when  the  vaat  i^ggr^ 
gation  of  inordinate  riches  bj  the  few,  has  prodaoed  inordinate  poverty  among  liM 
many  ;  when  the  greed  for  wealth  has  seemed  to  justify  the  most  nefarious  means  in  ili 
acquisition,  and  when  it  seemed  a  necessity  to  herald  honesty  in  a  money-tmsted  oAdala 
as  a  virtue  of  great  rarity,  amidst  prevailing  knavery  ?  Never,  it  would  seem,  WM 
there  so  tcemingly  abundant  proof  that  *'  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

We  maintain  that  every  child  has  a  right,  an  inalienable  right,  to  snch  ednoatSon  am 
will  qualify  him  to  master  the  possibilities  of  the  civilization  into  which  he  may  hav* 
been  born.  And  further,  wo  believe  that  the  ignoring  of  this  right  has  led  to  tJit 
existence  of  that  most  undesirable  cUm  of  persons  that  is  found  in  connection  with  tha 
highest  culture  and  refinement.  We  believe  that  it  has  led  to  the  evil  of  the  vaat  dis- 
proportion in  the  distribution  of  the  procoeds  of  labor,  causing  unnecessary  wealth  fijf 
some  and  unnecessary  poverty  for  the  many.  We  believe  that  the  ignoring  of  this  right 
has  caused  the  profound  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  that  exists  everywhere  among 
the  low-paid  manual  producers  of  weatlh.  There  is  a  wage  that  is  just,  an<t  there  ia  » 
wage  that  is  usja^it',  even  though  it  be  assented  (o  in  contract,  when  necessity  knows  no 
law.  That  wage  b  unjust  which  is  not  the  just  balance  of  its  representative  labor,  lor  » 
penny-weight  of  wage  cannot  be  the  equipoise  of  a  pound  of  labd^.  By  just  wage,  for  < 
just  labor,  according  to  the  rank  of  it,  as  Ruskin  well  says,  a  man  can  obtain  the  meaaa 
of  comfortable,  or  even  of  refined  life — refined  in  some  degree,  since  refinement  is  s 
thing  of  degree,  and  to  snch  wage  every  man  is  entitled  for  his  labor.  Now,  it  woold 
seem  that  a  system  which »  after  centuries  of  trial,  has  placed  plasses  of  laborers  in  soao 
countries  in  a  state  of  degradation  aud  ignorance,  without  the  simplest  elements  of  edu- 
cation, without  culture  of  body,  mind  or  soqI,  whose  position  is  snch,  that  the  help  of 
wives  whose  proper  duties  are  those  of  home,  and  the  help  of  children  whose  proper 
places  are  those  of  the  school-ruom  and  play-ground,  most  be  enlisted  to  secure  tho 
means  of  mere  bodily  existence  for  them  all,  muft  be  essentially  and  radically  wrong. 
And  we  believe  that  no  remedies  will  be  found  adequate  to  cure  tiie  disease,  Ull  iho 
world  shall  be  educated  up  to  the  belief  and  mode  resolute  to  its  enforcement,  thai 
more  time  most  be  alloted  to  education  and  less  to  toil.  And  then,  when  education  in 
its  loftiest  meaning,  education  of  hearts,  heads  and  hands,  shall  have  taken  the  piaco  of 
the  defective,  partial  and  class  education  that  has  produced,  and  is  continuing  thn 
present,  defective,  partial  and  class-condition  of  society,  there  shall  be  found  a  now 
order  of  beings  replenishing  and  blessing  the  earth  ;  a  new  order  of  men,  r^  and  not 
normal  membeiy  of  the  social  body,  readers,  thinkers,  inventors,  actors  in  all  good* 
making  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  two  yards  of  cloth  lo 
every  one  now  loomed,  two  pounds  of  power  for  every  one  that  now  stmgglee  againii 
reeiiting  machinery ;  doubling  earth's  yield  everywhere  in  everything ;  living  not  in 
luxury,  God  forbid !  bat  in  abiding,  substantial  comfort,  with  oultnre,  refinement  of 
heart,  head,  home,  and  all  observance  ;  purii^ing  the  whole  social  atmosphere,  bMtaing 
each  his  i^llowman,  and  all  honoring  God,  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good. 

UnachooUd  Childrm  in  Mamachuaats,  or  to  state  the  inlgeet  natter  in  another  foraa,  tlM 
obildren  in  Masfleohnsetti  not  aeoonntod  for  as  in  any  sehool  whatover,  pablia  or  privnta, 
in  our  edneational  statisticij  and  these  will  be  found  to  be  too  nomorons  for  the  good 
name  of  the  State,  and  so  ntany  as  to  demand  efleetire  interferonee  in  their  behalf,  loit 
aomo  nnmanageablo  evil  oomoof  fturthtr  neglect,  o^  to  both  tho  ohildnB  and  tho  Blaln. 
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We  are  led  to  a  eonsideraiion  of  ibis  tnl^jeot  and  (o  a  stadj  of  the  pertinent  statistios, 
bj  oar  own  obseryation  of  the  yery  great  nnmber  of  children  of  ages  between  8  and  16, 
whom  we  havcf  Been  in  shop,  and  factory  daring  official  visits  ;  and  of  whom  we  have 
learnt,  on  inqnirj,  that  very  many  had  not  been  inside  of  a  sobool-house  for  periods 
Tarying  from  twelve  months  to  four  years.  These  inquiries  we  have  made  because  th« 
Isnguage  of  the  resolve  creating  this  Bureau,  directs  us  to  inquire  into  a  report  upon 
tlie  edooationai  condition  of  the  working  people  of  the  State,  and  in  this  class  is  to  ba 
found  a  very  large  number  of  children.  With  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  we  eoo* 
suited  the  school  staUstios  of  the  Commonwealth  as  returned  under  law,  and  aooordinf 
to  a  prescribed  set  of  inquiries,  on  a  blank  form,  sent  every  year  to  the  School  Com- 
mittees of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  The  replies  are  given  under  oath, 
•nd  include  the  basis  of  the  figurate  portion  of  tho  annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Sduoation,  comprising  the  educational  history  of  the  several  school  years  between  April 
•od  April. 

Among  these  statistics  will  be  found  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  on  the 
1ft  of  May  of  each  yea^  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  ;  and,  besides  the  number  of 
ehildr^n  of  all  ages,  indnding  some  under  6  and  some  over  16,  attending  the  publio 
schools,  together  with  the  whole  number  of  all  ages  attending  private  schools. 

Now,  to  determine  the  number  of  children  not  at  school,  between  6  and  16  years,  we 
must  first  deduct  from  those  of  all  ages  at  school,  the  number  between  6  and  16,  and 
then  deduct  this  remainder  from  the  whole  number  in  the  State  between  6  and  16,  and 
we  shall  get  the  non-attendance  at  publio  schools  between  those  ages.  And,  to  get  the 
entire  school  attendance  of  the  State,  we  must  add  to  those  of  all  agfs  at  public  schools, 
all  those  attending  private  or  evening  schi»ols. 

Now,  in  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Governor  Washburn  to  the  present  Legislature, 
( 1872,}  the  number  of  children  not  attending  public  schools  is  given  at  4,688,  so  small 
a  number  out  of  the  whole  number  of  278,249  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  on  tho 
first  of  May,  1870,  as  to  be  exceedingly  gratifying  But  its  very  smallness,  compared 
with  figures  of  previous  years,  and  with  these  indicating  the  average  non-attendance  for 
recent  years,  ranging  between  26  and  29  per  cent.,  induced  an  examination  whioh  re- 
vealed a  less  gratifying  result.  The  above  number,  4,688,  is  the  diiferenoe  between  the 
children  of  all  ages  in  school  and  those  between  6  and  16  years  in  the  whole  State,  and 
therefore  is  too  small  by  all  those  under  6  and  those  above  16 — ^being  a  total  of  24,687, 
which  would  carry  the  non-attendanoa  up  to  29,276.  The  same  report,  (  1872,)  gives  us 
the  average  non-attendance  at  school  for  the  year,  (  April,  1870-71,)  at  27  per  cent,  of 
all  those  (278,249,)  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  said  per  eentage  yielding  the  very 
great  number  of  76,499.  This  is  doubtless  too  large ;  but  the  most  liberal  disoount 
would  still  leave  too  great  a  number  of  absentees. 

Without  doubt  there  are  errors,  all  but  unpardonable,  in  many  of  these  returns, — 
errors  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  oarelessness  or  incompetency  to 
understand  their  method,  and  object  and  soope.  lliat  snob  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  the 
returns  in  the  Report  for  1872,  whioh  gives  as  results  from  data  supplied  by  School 
Committees,  an  increase  in  the  schools  of  26,280  children  over  that  of  the  previous 
year,  when  the  whole  increase  In  the  State  was  but  8,262! 

In  proof  of  the  probable  exactness  of  our  number  of  nnsohooled  children— (^bont 
SO  000  for  the  year  J  870 -71,) — ^we  give  the  result  of  computations  made  for  previoni 
yevs  since  1866: 

In  1866,  of  247,S7ft  ehildrai,  25,074  did  not  attead. 

1866,  of  256,S3S         •«        81,906        **        ** 

1867,  of  261,496         **       tO,36t        «<        ** 
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In  1868,  of  266,745  children,  25,407  did  not  attend. 

1869,  of  269,987        «•        29,3U        •«        «« 

1870,  of  278,249        "        29,276        "    .    " 

In  Boston,  the  retarns  made  by  the  school  authorities  to  the  Board  of  EdnoatioB, 
show  46,301  children  between  5  and  15,  and  only  36,868  at  any  school,  public  or  prlTate, 
leaving  9,443,  or  about  20  per  oent.  not  accounted  for.  Whether  the  sworn  retuma  ara 
eorreot,  we  do  not  know,  but  such  are  the  figurate  results  from  the  data  given.  We 
most  sincerely  hope  that  even  the  smallest  number  of  non -attendants  derived  from  any 
correct  computations,  or  from  any  explanations,  may  be  still  further  redneed.  The 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  State  demand  it. 

Purchasing  Powbr  or  Wages  We  haVe  given  the  wages,  earnings,  cost  of  livliig 
and  savings  of  the  working  classes  at  the  present  time.  How  much  of  comfort,  of 
opportunity  and  of  hope  there  is  to  the  wage-laborer,  can  be  gathered  from  the  faoli 
herewith  presented;  substantiated,  as  they  are,  by  statements  of  employers,  oitixens  and 
the  working  men  and  women  themselves.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  have  sought  in- 
formation from  all  parties.  Our  advertisement,  requesting  correspondence,  during  ilia 
first  year  of  our  existeoce  as  a  Bureau,  has  been  followed  by  circulars  addreeeed  to 
persons  of  i^ll  sorts  of  idea,  belief  and  experience.  BVery  report,  sent  from  this  Offioe, 
contains  suoh  a  circular,  inviting  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subject.  In  addition 
to  these  forms  of  inquiry,  we  have  also  searched  into  all  the  works  on  the  subject  within 
our  possible  reach.  The  facts  therein  contained  support  this  assertion, — that  wage- 
laborers  are  poor,  have  always  been  poor,  and  that  the  great  determiner  of  the  earningt 
of  labor  under  the  wage-system,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  cost  of  living;  and  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  people.  The 
following  narrative  is  historic  in  Its  nature,  covering  a  period  of  500  years,  and  is  tho 
feault  of  research  into  the  history  of  the  working  classes,  as  contained  in  the  works  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  reliable  authors  we  could  reach. 

Purchasing  Power  «of  Wages  in  England.  The  just  historian,  not  ignoring  what 
may  be  essential  to  the  demands  of  history,  will  not  fail  to  explore  the  inner  reoessea  of 
domestic  life;  to  inquire  into  and  record  the  details  of  the  diversified  industry  and  aVn- 
ployments  of  the  wealth-producing  classes;  to  look  up  their  manner  ef  life;  their  mormlt 
social  and  educational  culture;  to  learn  about  the  comforts  of  all  classes  in  a  nation;  to 
analyze  the  sources  of  a  nation's  greatness;  and,  by  a  just  grouping  into  one  view  of  all 
the  characteristic  points  which  make  up  the  entire  picture,  to  show  the  real  condition, 
social  and  political,  of  a  people;  for  these  are  indispensable  in  determining  the  defeeta 
or  the  merits  of  its  organisation,  and  help  in  predicating  its  stability  and  permaneneo. 

In  fact,  it  will  no  longer  do  to  pass  over,  unrecorded,  the  character  of  a  nation's 
social  and  industrial  life,  or  to  ignore  the  economical  features  of  such  life.  Education, 
unequal  as  have  been  its  work  and  its  infiuences,  has,  nevertheless,  in  some  lands,  and 
especially  here,  raised  up  thinkers  among  the  wealth-producing  classes,  and  theae 
thinkers  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  their  fellows  and  to  the  wiaesi 
means  of  bettering  it.  Long  time  may  be  needed  to  accomplish  what  they  believe  ought 
to  be  acdomplished,  but  none  the  loss  sure  and  perfect  will  be  the  work. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  gave  in  our  first  report  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  labor  and  laboring  people,  and  of  legislation  applicable  to  both,  in  England, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  io  the  United  States  from  the  data 
of  their  settlement;  following  it,  in  the  second  report,  with  a  history  of  Gilds,  in  the 
older  times,  and  of  Trades-Unions,  in  the  latter,  to  resist  the  push  of  power — govern- 
mental, corporate,  moneyed  or  capitalised — and  to  improve  the  laborer's  condition.    W« 
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■hall  DOW  attempt  to  supplement  these  hy  some  aoooant — gireo  aa  conoisely  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjeot  will  permit — of  the  wages  and  earnings,  and  the  purchasing  power 
thereof  of  laboring  men,  at^rarions  historic  periods,  beginning  in  England,  about  the 
oommenoement  of  the  fourteenth  oenturj,  and  following  it  down  as  far  as  information 
ean  be  gathered.  The  determination  of  such  facts  will  enable  as  to  judge  what  amount 
of  domestic  and  social  comfort,  how  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  what  amount  of 
education,  refinement,  and  of  religious  means,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  army  of 
wealth-producers  have  been  able  to  aohieve,  and  so  to  determine  satisfactorily  whether 
the  masses  of  mankind  have  or  have  not  been  measurably  benefited  and  bettered  as  the 
wealth  of  the  world  has  ificreased. 

It  has  been  said,  and  is  still  said,  that  the  working  classes  have  heretofore  made,  and 
are  now  making,  palpable  and  uninterrupted  advance,  and  that,  therefore,  their  present 
condition  is  better  than  it  ever  was  before. 

We,  Uierefore,  deem  it  advisable  to  look  at  the  matter  from  another  standpoint,  and 
Moertaining,  with  as  good  degree  of  certainty  as  we  can,  the  labor  earnings  of  certain 
classes  of  workmen  at  different  periods  of  history,  compare  them  with  the  cost  of  the 
necemaries  of  life  at  the  same  periods.  By  so  doing  we  can,  in  some  measure,  deter- 
mine the  existing  condition  of  the  laborer,  whether  or  not  he  met  his  expenses  by  his 
income,  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  reocaining  which  he  might  reserve  for  sick- 
ness, unemployed  time,  or  for  the  imperative  demands  of  an  unproductive  old  age, — or, 
in  other  words,  what  may  have  been  the  purchasing  power  of  his  earnings,  and  what  the 
residuum,  if  any. 

A  common  and  very  expressive  phrase  applied  to  the  mechanical  powers,  is  thoir  piir- 
ehase,  or  their  capability  of  overcoming  resistance;  and  the  only  safe  rule,  and  the  gen- 
eral  one,  is,  after  an  exact  calculation  of  the  effectiveness  required,  in  any  given  case, 
to  add  a  very  large  percentage  thereto,  as  security  against  accident.  In  matters  of 
wage  this  rule  is  not  used,  the  calculation  being  how  to  endow  the  laborer  with  the 
least  possible  power  of  jpurohase,  leaving  out  of  the  computation  the  accidents  that  may 
beftkll  him, — sickness,  crippling,  enlargement  of  family,  or  whatever  other  requirement 
against  which  an  added  percentage  might  be  a  security. 

-  The  study  of  the  subject  of  wages  and  their  purchasing  powers,  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  &il  to  impress  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  normally, 
as  the  genera]  rule,  with  only  exceptions  growing  out  of  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  great  mass  of  workmen,  in  every  department  of  labor,  has  never  been  able 
to  earn,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  living,  such  an  amonnt-Hsall  it  capital  gained  or 
whatever  else — as  would  enable  them  to  accumulate,  from  simple  wage-earnings,  such  a 
mm  as  would,  by  its  interest,  enable  them  to  *'  retire,"  as  it  is  called,  when  advanced 
years  shall  have  rendered  them  wholly  or  partially  unable  to  labor. 

It  is  said  that  in  every  branch  of  industry,  with  the  exception  of  shipbuilding — ^not 
specially  prosperous  just  iy>w, — ^prosperity  is  the  manifest  fact,  a  fact  shown  by  the  oon- 
ttraction  of  railways,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  increased  wages  of  laborers,  the  decrease 
of  pauperism,  and  the  improvement  made  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
picture  is  full  of  warmth  and  beauty,  and  most  comforting  in  its  assurances.  God  be 
praised,  if  it  be  foil  of  truth  likewise,  and  there  be  no  dark  shadows  to  dim  its  beauty 
and  obscure  its  promise.  But  we  must  omit  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  logical  to  reason  that,  because  miles  of  railroads  are  under  oonstmo- 
tion,  therefore  the  laborers  who  excavate,  fill  up,  and  so  prepare  the  grade,  the  laborers 
who  dig  the  ore,  supply  the  furnace,  and  cast  the  rails  for  tbe  other  laborers  that  pat 
them  in  position,  are  prosperous  and  growing  rioh;  that,  because  cities  are  growing, 
therefore  they  who  dig  and  lay  the  foundations  of  great  and  small  edifices,  and  rear 
thoir  lof^  or  lowly  walls,  are  growing  rich;  whether,  beoaoie  the  deposits  in  savinp 
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buakfl  are  inoreuiog  to  more  millioos,  therefore  the  poor,  for  whoto  benefit  theoretioilly 
they  were  eetablbhed,  are  the  owners  of  these  millions,  and  are,  therefore,  beooraiag 
lea  poor;  and  that,  beoause  colleges,  normal,  high  and  other  sohools  are  increaaiog  in 
somber  and  means,  therefore  the  children  of  the  lowly  and  the  laboring  are  obtaining 
their  just  share  of  edaoation. 

Bat  let  OS  look  at  this  piotare  again  and  more  closely.  If  we  take  it  in  its  bright 
coloring  alone,  it  fills  us  with  jast  pride  and  grateful  Joy.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment^ 
not  at  the  grander  of  the  railway,  the  enlarged  limits  of  the  city,  the  oaliore  and  taste 
of  owner  and  builder,  the  marts  and  shops  where  commeroe  and  trade  ga?e  birth  te 
wealth,  or  the  homes  which  this  wealth  has  illed  with  refinement,  with  cplendor  of 
adornment,  and  with  ample  means  of  generous  hospitality,  but  at  the  aotualitiea  of  tha 
life-surroundings  of  those  who,  all  down  the  line  of  time,  have  Insen  the  manual  artisaiia 
and  several  handicraftsmen,  who  have  augmented  wealth,  made  realitiee  of  the  wishaa 
of  oapital,  and  aotualised  the  conceptions  of  refined  taste. 

An  article  by  Thomas  Wright,  an  engineer,  England,  in  '*  Fraser's  Magaaine,"  pab- 
lished  after  the  above  was  written,  says,  **  What  would  be  a  fairly  good  oondition  of  tha 
working  classes  7  It  is  this — that  every  man  who  is  willing^  and  able  to  work  should  b* 
ikble  to  obtain  employment  at  such  wages,  and  with  -  such  constancy,  as  would  enabl* 
him,  by  judicious  management,  to  secure  for  himself  and  those  depending  on  him  a 
sufficiency  of  plain  food  and  clothing,  and  a  dwelling  with  air-space  and  sanitary  ooo- 
venienoes,  and  to  make  provision,  during  a  working  life  of  from  forty  to  forty -five  yean, 
for  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  without  the  necessity  of  hard  work,  when  age  and 
years  of  wear  and  te^r  have  deteriorated  his  power  to  labor."  Up  to  this  standard  nol 
one  in  twenty  working  men  arrive,  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  expression  specially  used  by  those  who  bare  by  fortu- 
nate circumstances  succeeded,  that  every  workingman  might  aeeumulate,  by  being  ten- 
perate,  frugal,  saving,  industrious  and  thoughtful  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  craft,  to  m 
to  l>ecome  an  expert  therein;  and  that  the  working  classes,  as  a  whole  (the  few  conoedod 
oxceptions  being  nsod  to  show  the  feasibility  of  their  all  achieving  better  results,) 
frequently  charged  with  improvidence,  wastefulness,  intemperance,  and  a  general 
lect  of  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral  and  social  oonditioo  (and  Ihak 
•nch  oases  of  folly  occur  there  is  no  doubt,)  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  (rue  of  them, 
aa  a  whole,  any  more  than  we  believe  it  true  of  them,  as  a  wh(4e,  that  they  can  aooaoiii- 
late  ample  means  by  mearly  avoiding  the  faults  above  named.  The  whole  class  of  tbca, 
in  fact,  may  be  taken  as  consisting,  like  general  society,  of  the  thrifty  and  snccasifol, 
as  one  subdivision  of  the  class,  of  the  unthrifty  and  improvident  as  anothor,  and  of  the 
great  middle  class  between  these  extremes,  men  of  temperate,  indostrioat  and  moral 
habits,  thoughtful  and  worthy  oltisens ,  who  keep  at  work  in  their  several  spceialtici^ 
yet  who,  under  existing  methods*^of  labor,  though  saving  by  all  possible  economtci,  do 
not  snoceed  in  achieving  a  oompetenoe.  Too  apt  to  consider  only  the  circamctaacac 
immediately  abovt  as,  and  to  judge  all  by  a  few,  we  fail  to  generalise,  and  cone  la 
think  that  the  achievement  of  one  man  ought  to  be,  and  can  be  the  acbievcoiMit  of  all{ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  immoralities  of  one,  or  a  few  of  a  clasii  ate  tha  diar- 
ftcteristica  of  the  whole.  * 

In  fact,  it  is  impoisiblc,  under  the  present  system  of  wage-labor,  for  all,  or  Indaai 
for  the  many,  to  be  employers  and  to  accannilate  a  competence;  fi>r  this  sydam  rendiw 
accanary  the  classes  of  employers  and  employed,  of  rich  and  poor,  jnat  as  la  the  an^ 
nil  cannot  be  Qenerals  or  Golonels,  for  the  greater  part  mutt  bo  rank  and  file. 

The  reader  of  English  history  knows  that,  at  no  Tcry  remote  period,  there  was  a  «ia« 
of  laborers  as  HItle  noticed  by  chrooiolors  as  the  cattle  and  sheep  tboy  tended;  doing 
the  heaviest  work  of  africnllnro  by  tbo  sarcrest  nuuiaal  toil,  nnaidad  by  nny  laaslilnwf 
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vied  in  modem  thnea;  jet  probabl j  not  oTer-worked,  and  m  hftring  oat  of  oharoh 
holidtijB,  man  J  periods  of  recreatioD.  Honied,  clothed,  fed  and  ittstftined,  iu  siokoeM 
ttod  health,  by  owners  whose  horn  thralls  and  manorial  raisals  they  were,  and  therefore 
with  as  little  responsibility  for  support  of  seWes  and  fkmilies,  as  the  reeent  slaves  of  a 
modem  plantation,  it  is  yet  in  OTidenoe  that  the  more  thonghtfnl,  diligent  and  fmgal 
•aiong  them,  as  among  the  later  slaves,  were  not  without  hope  for  better  things  for 
themselves  or  their  posterity.  How  these  better  things  were  to  be  brought  about,  was 
probably  as  little  known  to  them^as  were  the  means  by  whioh  the  same  good  should  be 
•fleoted,  known  by  their  toiling  equals  of  the  plantations;  or,  by  the  unskilled  and 
low-paid  laborers  of  modern  days.  For,  from  the  sympathy  of  their  owners,  there  waa 
not  maoh  to  be  expected,  and  then,  as  of  late,  the  wealth-producers  were  considered  as  a 
dass  of  persons  only  falfilliog  the  destiny  to  which,  in  **  Qod's  providence,  they  were 
bom," — of  Inboring  for  the  benelit  of  another  class,  bom  with  the  privilege  of  oonsum* 
ing  the  produce  of  such  labor.  In  matters  of  ordinary  comfort,  the  condition  even  of 
the  highest  class,  was  what  we  should  now  consider  one  of  great  discomfort.  The  luxury 
of  that  day  we  should  pronounce  to  be  closely  akin  to  wretchedness,  and  should  havt 
smay,  choice  between  the  elay-bed  of  the  villein  and  ^e  rush-bed  of  his  master,  taking 
date  at  about  A.  D.  1300. 

In  the  16th  century,  a  great  rise  took  place  in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  consumption, 
owing  to  frequency  of  riots  among  the  people,  and  to  the  shameless  operation  of  tha 
government  in  adulterating  the  coin.  Originally,  a  pound  of  silver  had  been  coined  into 
20  sbilliogs,  or  240  pennies.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  it  was  made  to  represent  450 
pennies,  by  addition  of  alloy  ;  but  Henry  VIII.  debased  it  still  more,  making  11  oi.  and 
2  dwt.  of  silver  with  added  alloy,  to  produce  676  pennies.  Edward  VI.  carried  this 
Infamy  still  farther  by  using  only  3  ounces  of  pure  silver,  with  added  base  metal,  in 
coining  864  peonies.  The  consequent  eonfi^on  and  inconvenience  were  so  great  towarda 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  that  daring  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elisabeth^ 
the  evil  had  to  be  gradually  remedied,  the  alloy  being  reduced  to  18  dwt.,  as  it  was  in 
1066,  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  and  as  it  has  since  continued  to  be.  The  number  of 
shillings,  however,  struck  out  of  a  pound  of  silver,  was  not  lessened.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  increased  from  60,  as  it  had  been  till  1601  to  62,  and  in  *1816,  it  was  further 
increased  to  its  present  number  of  66. 

With  regnrd  to  wheat,  its  price  in  these  centuries  it  not  an  exact  criterion  of  tha 
ability  of  man  to  subsist  by  bis  laSor,  since  it  did  not  form  a  part  of  his  usual  food, 
because  its  price,  as  compared  with  the  wage  of  his  work,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  buy 
it.  For  instance,  in  1695  and  in  1682,  when  a  quarter  (  8  bushels,)  of  wbeat  was  wortb 
£2,  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers  were  only  from  id,  and  Sd.  a  day,  so  that  it  would 
take  them  60  to  100  days  to  cam  enough  to  buy  that  amount. 

Their  ordinary  bread  was  of  barley  or  rye ;  wheaten  bread  coming  into  use  long 
afterwards.  In  fact,  so  little  was  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  market,  as  late  as  1747, 
that  it  was  only  rich  families  that  consumed  a  peck  a  year,  and  that  was  at  Christmas. 
It  came  into  greater  use  much  later  in  the  century. 

As  &r  down  as  1460,  both  the  price  of  provisions,  cost  of  living,  and  wagaa 
rose — but  the  latter  gained  no  greater  puichasing  power.  Tet,  though  no  better  off  in 
means  of  living,  or  power  of  purchase,  the  people  had,  in  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler, 
( 1879,)  taught  the  raling  classes  some  lessons  of  popular  strength,  and  that  It  was  not 
wise  wholly  to  dinregard  the  instraotion. 

Their  efforts  for  release  from  vllleoage,  efibrts  which  parallel  the  strikes  of  modem 
days,  and  which,  like  them,  had  many  features  lacking  prudence  and  sound  policy,  but 
which,  like  them  also,  were  about  the  only  resort  which  teemed  to  harbinger  relief^ 
aaald  not  fail  to  maka  tome  impratsion  of  what  the  popular  strength  might  attempt^ 
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aod  to  create  some  unwillingneis  to  proToke  anj  renewal  of  them.  SeTentj  jmn  afUr- 
wards,  ( 1450,)  the  etrike,  or  as  it  was  oommonlj  oalled,  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Oada, 
QQiaocessful  as  it  was,  unquestionablj  helped  to  carry  ihe  people  towards  a  more  Jul 
position,  as  part  of  the  bodj  politic.  CooTulsions,  like  these,  shake  sooielj  to  its 
but  may  do  for  the  elcTation  of  the  many  what  centuries  of  waiting  might  not 
plish.  Men  seldom  relioqaish  power  Tolantarily,  and  are  not  often  persuaded  to  **  fell 
what  they  have  and  give  to  the  poor." 

And  it  is  not  nnworthy  of  note,  that  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Kosee  (1453-1486,) 
the  interests  of  the  two  contestants  operated  to  raise  the  commons  to  an  importanee  theiy 
never  before  possoued.  For,  differing  from  wars  between  foreigp  nations,  the  Twy 
people  of  England  was  the  prize  in  the  struggle  between  the  rival  claimants  for  (h« 
throne,  and  from  the  commons  of  this  very  people  were  to  be  obtained  the  soldiers  to 
carry  on  the  fight,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  advisable  to  carry  much  devaatatUm 
into  the  ranks  of  either  opponent,  as  the  men  for  York  to-day,  might  be  the  men  for 
Lancaster  to>morrow.  As  for  the  people  themselves,  they  took  little  interest  in  the  omi- 
test,  for  it  mattered  very  little  with  them  under  which  baron,  as  king,  they  should  Uto 
and  serve  and  suffer,  after  fight  was  ended. 

In  1496,  the  famous  statute  of  wages  for  agricultural  laborers  and  for  mechanioB  wma 
enacted,  with  penalty  of  imprisonment  of  any  one  who  refused  to  work  at  the  prioea 
prescribed  ;  and  these  wages  underwent  no  material  alteration,  although  the  prioai  of 
provisions  advanced  very  considerably,  up  to  1520. 

Of  the  relative  comfort,  manner  of  living  and  general  status  of  the  working  clssses, 
in  different  periods,  it  is,  with  all  the  research  that  may  be  made,  a  very  diflBcult  thing 
to  form  an  exact  estimate.  The  purchasing  power  of  their  earnings,  to  be  sure,  givoi 
very  great  assistance  ;  but  we  may  know  all  this,  and  know  how  much  may  be  expended 
in  food,  and  how  much  in  dress,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  their  household  surroundinga 
or  interior  life.  In  1496,  the  food  of  *a  mechanic  with  an  average  family,  cost  one-third 
of  his  income,  and  the  food  of  a  laborer  cost  one-half  of  his  In  1835,  in  England,  the 
board  of  laborers  and  artificers  would  have  been  reckoned  at  a  much  high  proportion  oi 
their  wages,  and  they  would  not  therefore  be  so  well  off  as  their  fellows  of  1496.  Tel, 
by  a  singular  coincMenoe,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  family 
of  a  factory-spinner,  consisting  of  four  persons,  was  one-half  of  his  income,  and  that  of 
a  mechanic,  with  an  equal  family,  was  one-third  of  his.  But  comparing  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  to  the  workman  of  1496,  for  meals  and  relaxation,  including  the  diari^ 
holidays,  England  then  being  Catholic,  he  was  more  favored  than  either  of  the  other 
two.     Was  he  more  favored  with  the  comforts  of  life  7 

Before  this  question  can  be  properly  answered,  we  must  first  understand  how  each  ot 
the  parties  would  interpret  the  word  comfort.  Ask  the  workman  of  the  14th  eentoiy 
what  he  deemed  household  and  other  comforts  to  be,  and  he  would  probably  reply,  that, 
with  a  weather-tight  cottage— of  two  or  three  rooms,  with  fresh  rushes  on  the  floor  of 
one  of  them  once  a  month  ;  with  meat,  beer  and  cabbage  every  day  ;  a  chance  on  the 
common  ( then  not  enclosed,)  for  cow,  pig  and  poultry  ;  with  30<^.  a  year  for  clothes  of 
each  of  his  family  of  four  persons,  and  a  chance  now  and  then  to  see  a  bear-baiting 
or  a  cock-fight,  or  a  game  of  quarter-staff,  or  at  the  butts,  or  at  the  Christmas  mum- 
meries, and  he  wtfuld  be  very  comfortable  indeed. 

His  sole  idea  of  life  was  that  of  animal  life  and  the  supply  of  animal  necessities. 
Neither  reader,  writer  nor  thinker, — ^receiving  no  instruction  from  school  or  lecture,— 
hojhad]!  no  idea  of  intellectual  culture,  nor  the  better  provision  for  both  body  and  mind 
that  such  culture  quickens  into  life.  With  days  of  drudging  labor,  evenings  of  listless 
dose,  nights  of  dulled  sleep  upon  clayed  floor  or  straw, — under  statute  rigidly  prescrib- 
ing wages,  hours  of  work,  cost  and  style  of  dress  and  diet,  food  coarse,  and  elothiog 
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s«ftnt;  with  imprisonment  for  non-oonformitj  to  lomptnftry  law,  the  child  laooeeding  to 
the  oraft  of  the  father,  without  hope  or  oTen  thought  of  rising  ahoFe  it, — ^hereditary 
children  of  nnohangiog  caste, — these  "  rude  forefathers  "  lived  and  labored,  and  dying, 
left  the  same  dreary  routine  to  children,  who  transmitted  it  as  a  legacy  to  theirs.  And 
this  condition  of  things — relic  of  feudalism — is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  England;  many 
of  her  better  conditioned  people,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  <*  daring  to  think  that,  in  th« 
mysterious  decrees  of  Proyidence,  this  balance  of  degradation  and  supine  misery  if 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  greatness,  prosperity  and  eleyated  character  of  the 
oonntry." 

* 

But  the  school-taught,  thoughtful  American  workman  of  the  19th  century,  could  not, 
would  not,  and  should  not  consider  himself  and  his  family  in  a  state  of  comfort,  under 
such  surroundings.  The  times  call  for  better  things;  the  increased  cost  of  rent,  food 
and  raiment,  call  for  better  earnings;  the  refinement  of  the  age,  education,  culture  and 
adTanced  civilization,  call  for  more  time  for  their  attainment;  the  best  good  and  the 
permanoDoe  of  the  Republic  demand  a  higher  breed  of  men ;  sfed  the  consent  of  the 
times,  urged  on  by  true  policy  and  far-seeing  patriotism,  must  and  will  certainly  yield, 
nay,  is  yielding,  to  these  various  calls;  for  we  feel  that  the  truth  will  one  day  be 
believed,  that  you  cannot  get  the  profitable  work  which  the  advance  of  the  world  will 
demand  from  an  enfeebled  'people,  any  more  than  you  can  get  rich  crops  from  an  ex- 
hausted soil. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  it  would  seem  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  bad  somewhat  strengthened,  and  so  taking  some  further  step  down  the  line  of 
time,  let  us  consider  the  period  -of  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Here  an  examination  of  all  varieties  of  labor-wages,  shows  that  although  in  the  inter- 
val there  had  been  great  fluctuations,  the  money-wages  of  all  kinds  of  labor  had  nearly 
or  quite  doubled  in  amount.  And  in  addition  to  this,  it  further  appears  that  the  price 
of  provisions,  though  subject  also  to  similar  and  great  variations,  had  advanced  at  an 
•qual  rate.  Wheat  had  varied  from  3«.  id.  the  quarter  (8  bushels)  to  £5  4«.  (!)  its 
average  for  1 15  years  having  been  about  £1  6«.  ^  The  same  advance  had  taken  place  in 
nearly  everything  else, — both  clothing  and  ordinary  articles  in  common  use.  In 
8ta£forc^'s  **  Dialogues,''  (1581)  the  several  speakers  all  agree  to  this' rise.  A  capmaker 
sajs,  *<  I  am  fain  to  give  my  journeymen  2d  a  day  more  than  I  was  used  to  do,  and  yet 
they  say  they  cannot  live  sufficiently  thereon.''  **  Tes,"  replies  a  knight,  **  and  such  of 
us  as  do  abide  in  the  country,  still  cannot  keep  that  house  with  two  hundred  pound  a 
year  that  we  might  have  kept  some  years  ago  with  two  hundred  marks,'*  (67  per  cent, 
less.)  Their  further  conversation  shows  an  advance  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  all  arti- 
cles, grain,  meat,  clothing,  keeping  house,  horse  and  servants.  But  as  Prof.  Craik 
justly  observes,  and  what  is  applicable  to  all  timos,  **  that  which  is  more  than  anything 
else,  the  barometer  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  or  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  the  heaving  of  the  mass  of  utter  destitution  which  lies  below  all  labor,"  and 
it  may  be  safely  added,  crops  up  and  mingles  in  with  the  masses  whose  only  support  is 
in  their  own  unskilled  and  often  unemployed  labor.  This  was  remarked  in  reference  to 
the  pauperism  and  mendicancy  that  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  abolition  of  the 
mouHslories  by  Henry  YUI. ;  though  the  argument  is  no^  without  force,  that  the  great 
men  of  the  day,  who,  traveling  with  their  large  retinues,  made  hotels  of  these  sanctua- 
rise,  kri'piog  high  revelry  with  the  monks  as  their  hosts,  and  extorting  plentiful  largess 
of  money  aod  provision  at  their  departure,  did  as  much  towards  impoverishing  them,  as 
the  tramping  beggars  whom  they  fed  and  so  encouraged  in  their  vagabondising.  Feed- 
ing vagrant  beggars  makes  beggary  infectious,  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  not 
judicious  charity. 
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Mr.  John  Wad*,  ia  bis  "  HisUry  of  the  Middle  and  Working  CImm*,"  ssys  that  ia 
1495,  a  laborer  oould  purchase,  with  his  wages  of  iSd,  a  week,  199  pints  of  wheat ;  ia 
1593,  with  bis  wages  of  iBd.  a  week,  he  ooold  purchase  only  83  pints  ;  and  in  1610,  with 
his  12<f.  a  week,  only  46  pints.  Wages  had  gone  down  and  wheat  gone  np.  Ai  gi?ett 
by  other  authorities,  it  stands  thus  :  a  laborer  in  1495  earned  iM,  a  week,  and  wheal 
eost  €d.  a  bushel,  so  that  he  bought  8  bushels  with  his  weekly  wages  ;  in  1693,  h* 
earned  60</.  a  week,  and  wheat  cost  Zi)d,  a  bushel,  aod  he  buys  2  bushels  with  his  weekly 
wages  ;  in  1610,  his  weekly  wages  fell  by  statute  to  12cf ,  wheat  was  worth  bid.  abuahel, 
and  he  buys  about  a  quarter  of  a  buehel  with  his  weekly  wages.  So  that,  within  IT 
years,  the  puroharing  power  of  his  wage,  in  the  matter  of  wheat,  had  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  1  by  the  latter  figures  ;  and  Mr.  Wadesayg  that  he  oould  only  obtain  on^ 
fourth  part  of  the  necessaries  and  oonyeniences  in  1610,  that  he  eould  in  1593.  A  Taal 
increase  of  indigent  misery,  with  its  ordinary  concomitant  of  crime,  followed  this  stalt 
of  things,  and  the  increasing  privations  of  the  people  were  aggravated  by  peetilenoeg^ 
between  1603  and  166t,  destroying  both  capital  and  industry,  and  retarding  the  progre^ 
of  the  eouQtry  for  more  than  a  century.  Mr.  Barton  further  remarks,  that  the  present 
( 1830,)  condition  of  England  resembles  that  which  marked  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,. 1603  ;  both  periods  exhibiting  symptoms  of  the  population  having  outgrown 
the  existing  means  of  employment  and  subsistence.  In  both,  there  was  a  diminution  ia 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  therefore,  in  the  means  of  procuring  by  the  body  of  the  peo^da  A 
iufBciency  of  wholesome  food,  needful  clothing,  good  lodging,  and  the  other  necesaariei 
of  life.  The  high  price  of  meat  put  it  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  laborers  eamiog 
from  6<f.  to  lOd.  a  day,  and  even  masler-workmen  could  indulge  in  it  but  occasionally. 
Many  of  the  esculent  vegetables  of  later  days  were  unknown,  and  tea  and  sugar,  now 
so  much  used  in  workmen's  families,  were  of  great  rarity  and  eost.  The  yearly  earnings 
of  the  best  farm -laborers,  at  1,380  pence,  ($25.55,)  and  of  the  best  artisans,  at  3,600 
pence,  ($66.67,)  compelled  the  sharpest  economy,  and  demanded  the  added  earnings  of 
all  the  members  of  the  household,  to  keep  them  along,  even  in  the  poor  fashion  in  whlflh 
they  lived. 

Crowding  a  good  deal  In  a  small  space,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  war  of  the  Rosst 
(1463-1486,)  ruined  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  England;  the  crown  became  despotic  aad 
created  a  new  nobility;  the  masses  of  the  people  were  losers  by  the  ReformaUon,  recor- 
ering  themselves  somewhat  in  the  17th  century,  having  a  golden  age  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth,  but  now  in  the  19th  depressed,  the  peasant  having  gone  back  totlM* 
serfdom  of  villeinage,  while  the  yeoman  has  disappeared  before  the  absorption  of  land 
by  great  proprietors,  and  before  the  enormous  increase  of  the  manufacturing  intaresli 
of  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  now  move  down  to  the  year  1688,  and  taking  np  Gregory  King's  Scheme  or 
Table  of  *<  Incomes  of  Families  in  England,"  with  the  ruling  prices  of  commodities  fbt 
that  period,  see  what  the  results  would  indicate.  Here  we  find  that  artisans  and  haodi* 
craftsmen,  each  with  an  average  family  of  four  persons,  and  all  earning  something,  get 
about  £38  a  year,  or  $169,  (pound  at  $4.44.)  Now  with  meat,  (beef  and  matton,)  Al 
an  average  price  of  2  pence  per  pound,  each  person  in  each  of  these  families  could  affiifd 
to  consume  say  half  a  pound  a  day,  or  730  pounds  a  year,  costing  £6  U.  Bd.  or  $27.04» 
about  one-sixth  of  the  income,  and  leaving  $142  for  expense  of  rent,  bread,  fuel,  olotk- 
ing,  education  and  incidentals.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  money  as  compared  wiftk 
the  19th  century,  would  more  than  double  these  sums,  and  we  have  taken  par  as  Um 
▼alue  of  exchange. 

Taking  from  the  same  table  the  class  of  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  each  with  aa 
average  family  of  4|  persons,  and  an  income  of  £45  a  year,  or  $200,  eneh  flunl^ 
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«OQld  oonsame  meat,  at  the  same  allowance  per  person,  and  eostiog  £6  15«.  lOd,  or 
$30.42  ^year,  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  its  income,  and  have  $169  58  left  for  the  other 
expenses. 

Take  aovr  another  class,  that  of  the  farmers,  each  with  an  average  family  of  Ato 
persons,  and  an  income  of  £42  10«.  a  year,  or  $188  89.    Each  family  here  ooold  con- 

• 

rame  meat  at  the  same  allowance,  costing  £7  I2s.  Id.  or  $33.80  a  year,  less  than  one- 
■ixth  of  his  income,  and  have  $155.09  for  other  expenses.     But  take  another  class,  that 
of  laboring  people  generally,  averaging  each  family  as  low  as  3  4  persons,  and  with  aa 
iaoome  of  only  £15  per  year  or  $66.67.     Were  each  member  of  the  family  to  consume 
meat  of  equal  price  and  at  the  same  allowance,  it  would  cost  £5  6«.  Cd,  or  $23.67  a 
year,   being  something  over  one-third  or  its  income,  and  leaving  $43  for  its  other 
expenses.    Clearly,  they  could  not  afford  so  much  meat,  if  any  at  all      But  much  worse 
is  the  case  of  the  cottagers,  each  with  an  average  family  of  34  persons,  and  an  incoma 
of  only  £6  lOs.  or  $28  89.     Clearly,  there  is  here  no  power  to  purchaae  meat;  and  tied.^ 
down  to  a  particular  employment  by  the  crystalized  customs  of  an  old  country,  theM> 
was  small  chance  of  bettering  matters  by  change  of  employment      Even  artizans  andi 
tradesmen  were  as  closely  limited  to  their  occupations      The  power  to  rise  abova  a, 
hereditary  business  is  strong  only  in  now  and  free  countries,  where  the  influence  of  r 
education  more  generally  qualifies  men  to  cope  with  all  the  possibilities  of  life,  and . 
renders  them  independent  of  old  forms  and  traditionary  methods.     But  of  education  in  ■ 
its  full  import,  there  was  nothing  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  next  to  . 
nothing  for  more  than  a  century  later.     In  fact  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  • 
that  England'has  awaked  to  the  educational  necessities  of  her  common  people,  and  set  ■ 
herself  earnestly  at  work.     London,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  and  other  great  cities^ 
twarmed  with  destitute  children,  sleeping  in  ash-holes  and  in  every  conceivable  place  of 
discomfort  and  exposure,  and  left  to  starvation  or  thieving,  and  ripening  for  the  gal  Iowa 
or  Botany  Bay;  and  of  this  moral  horror  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  left  there,  and  it  is 
not  wanting  here. 

We  now  come  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  its  progress,  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  occupations,  in  relative  wealth  and  poverty,  in  land  posses- 
ion, in  wages,  earnings  and  their  purchasing  power,  and  in  cost  and  manner  of  living. 
The  very  abundance  of  the  data,  ( heretofore  increasingly  meagre  as  you  go  back  in  . 
time,)  is  embarrassing,  and  brevity,  though  desirable^  is  secured  only  at  cost  of  acou-  - 
racy  and  satisfactory  detail.  We  will  endeavor  to  present  a  fair  mean  between  the 
•xtremos. 

Exemplifying  the  fact  of  change  of  occupation,  we  find  that  from  1800  to  1811,  out 
of  every  100  families,  (  omitting  decimals,)  35  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  46  in  trado 
and  manufactures,  and  19  in  other  employments  ;  while  in  1831,  out  of  every  100 
fkmilies,  28  were  employed  in  agriculture,  42  in  trade  and  manufactures,  30  in  other 
employments — the  producers  of  food  decreasing,  and  the  consumers  increasing.  In  1841, 
this  change  had  continued,  so  that  only  26  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  44*in 
trade  and  manu&otures,  and  30  in  other  employments — the  producers  still  decreasing 
and  the  consumers  increasing.  And  the  very  serious  question  arose  as  to  how  long  this 
process  could  continue,  and  yet  the  country  yield  food  enough  for  its  inhabitants.  It  is  true 
that  a  portion  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  ;  bat 
not  all,  by  any  means,  for  the  gp-eat  increase  of  population,  notwithstanding  emigration, 
would  have  more  than  balanced  all  this.  In  1866,  agriculture  takes  18  per  cent.,  trade 
and  manufactures  take  43  per  cent ,  and  other  employments  39  per  cent.  ;  as  nearly  as 
they  can  be  ascertained,  a  farther  decrease  of  the  food-producing  employment.  Now  ai 
tha  tendency  is  always  to  those  classes  of  employment  whtrein  manoal  labor  is  least,  * 
mad  wherein  money  is  most  easily  aoqaired,  it  would  aaam  thai  thara  being  too  mnoh  hard 
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work  and  too  little  yield  of  money  in  tilling  the  soil, — agrioaltare  is  forsaken  for  more 
laorative  and  less  fatiguing  employments.  In  fact,  England,  like  her  industrial  oopyiity 
Maseaohusetts,  is  gradnally  ceasing  to  be  an  agrioultaral,  and  rapidly  becoming  a  mana- 
fiustaring  people,  and  her  soil  is  not  therefore  increasing  in  its  yield  so  as  to  supply  the 
constant  augmentation  of  its  population.  Now  what  are  the  earnings  of  her  agrioaltoml 
people  and  the  purchasing  power  thereof  7  It  is  conceded  that  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
their  wages.  In  1824,  they  were  9«.  4</.,  or  $2  26  a  week  ;  in  1866,  they  were  13  shil- 
lings, or  $3.15  ;  and  if  the  earnings  of  wife  and  children  be  added,  the  family  maj 
realise  23  shillings,  or  $5.57  a  week.  What  will  support  the  average  family  of  such 
laborers?  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  his  Report  for 
1869,  puts  the  total— rent,  clothing,  food, — wUhotU  meat^  at  16  shillings,  or  $3.88  a 
week.     Let  us  see  how  the  account  would  stand  : — 

Annual  earnings,  at  $5  57  a  week,  (  52  week  ) •. $289  64 

expenses,  (  without  meat.)  at  $3.88  a  week 201  76 


(( 


Leaving  for  meat  and  all  incidental  expenses $87  88 

Now,  in  18G6,  the  average  price  of  meat  was  17  cents  a  pound.  If  $87.88  were  all 
spent  for  meat,  at  that  price,  it  would  buy  517  pounds.  Now  the  average  family  of  an 
agricultural  laborer  is  put  by  Dr.  Smith  as  high  as  5|.  Taking  only  5,  and  this  meat 
would  be  about  103  pounds  for  Aach  one  per  year,  or  about  3-10  of  a  pound  per  daj. 
Reducing  the  family  to  only  4,  each  one  would  get  hut  about  ^  of  a  pound  per  daj. 
But  then  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  anything  else  ;  and  so  it  is  plain  that  this 
class  of  laborers  cannot  have  meat  every  day.  In  fact,  these  laborers  are  compelled  to 
live  on  cheap  and  innutritious  food,  and  are  worse  off  than  the  same  class  in  Ireland, 
where  meat  is  cheaper,  and  where  for  the  same  money,  twice  as  much  carbon,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  nitrogen,  can  be  procured.  And  yet  these  men  need  the  most  sus- 
taining food  to  keep  them  in  condition  adequate  to  their  hard  work.  No  wonder  the 
breed  is  losing  in  productive  strength,  and  that,  as  the  historian  Froude  declares,  '*  tbej 
are  fast  degenerating  in  physical  ability." 

Purchasing  Powbr  of  Wagbs  ir  Massachusbtts,  from  1630  to  1870.  The  materiala 
'for  information  upon  these  subjects,  during  the  earlier  times  of  our  colonial  history,  are 
'Very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  but  little  can  be  gathered  even  with  patient  reeearoh 
and  considerable  calculation.  Like  other  history,  ours  takes  the  heroic  form  and  if 
silent  about  the  details  of  industry.  We  give  the  best  we  can  find,  deriving  our  data 
from  Felt's  **  Historical  Account  of  the  Currency  of  Massachusetts,'*  and  from  several 
local  histories  of  cities  and  towns,  from  county  records,  and  firom  old,  private,  £aiikilj 
-bills. 

In  1630,  following  the  method  of  the  **  Statutes  of  Wages"  in  England,  it  was  ordered 

by  the  board  of  magistrates,  that  common  laborers  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  12tf.  % 

» 

day,  or  22  cents,  (  rating  the  £  sterling  at»$4.44,  though  the  Federal  cnrrenoy  did  oot 
then  exist,)  without  diet,  and  M,  a  day,  or  11  cents  with  diet,  thus  establishing  a  day*! 
board  for  this  class  of  workmen  al  11  cents.  With  board  then,  a  laborer  wonld  earn  in 
a  working  year  of  300  days,  with  diet,  $33.00,  and  without  diet  $66.  This  number  of 
•days  is  very  liberal,  and  implies  constant  work  and  no  stoppage  for  any  cause.  Tet  the 
number  will  answer  for  a  comparative  statement.  Take  now  the  earnings  of  the  laborer 
without  board,  $66  for  the  year,  and  let  us  see  what  its  purebasing  power  will  aeoom- 
pKsh.  At  this  date  wheat  %ras  rated  in  the  Colony  at  6«.,  or  $1.11  a  bushel ;  an  ox  al 
£6,  or  $26.67  ;  a  cow  at  £5,  or  $22.22  ;  a  sheep  at  £1  10«.,  or  $6.67  ;  beef  being  8| 
eents,  and  matton  at  4|  to  6  cents  a  pound.  We  will  suppose  the  laborer  to  have  a 
fluBily  of  4  persons  to  maintain,  to  each  of  whom  we  will  allow  a  qnaniitj  equal  to  oim 
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barrel  of  floor,  of  196  pounds,  yielding  250  one-pouDd  loaves.  Such  allowaooe  maj 
always  be  taken  as  the  yearly  consumption  of  bread  in  a  family— one  barrel  per  person 
per  year.  To  make  this  barrel  of  flour  will  require,  at  5  bushels  of  GO  pounds  each,  of 
wheat  per  barrel,  20  bushels,  which  at  $1.11  a  bushel  would  have  cost  $22,20.  Deduct 
this  from  his  yearly  earnings  of  $66.00,  and  he  has  left  $43.80. 

In  1631,  an  exceptionally  dear  year,  wheat  rose  to  more  than  double  this  price,  and 
meat  was  very  dear  ;  a  cow  selling  at  $111.11,  and  a  ox  at  $88.88.  Very  many  persons 
were  compelled  to  subsist  on  clams,  acorns,  and  ground  and  other' nuts. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  laborer,  with  the  remainder  of  his  money,  could  buy  much 
meat  for  his  family,  or  a  house,  or  clothe  its  members  with  much  comfort.  Allowing 
half  a  pound  of  beef  a  day,  at  3^  cents,  to  each  of  the  4  members  of  his  hbusehold, 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  7  cents  a  day,  or  $25.55  a  year,  of  365  days,  reducing  hii 
$43.80  to  18.25  for  other  expenditures.  Manifestly,  he  could  not  afford  beef  every  day, 
and  must  have  resorted  to  the  occasional  bacon  of  his  brother  laborer  in  England,  or  to 
the  cheaper  fish,  clams  and  nuts,  at  home,  this  $18.25  being  all  he  had  left  for  all  other 
household  expenses,  if  he  had  a  family.  Were  he  to  live  unmarried,  and  at  an  expense 
for  board  of  15  cents  a  day,  or  $54.75  a  year,  he  could  meet  that  expense  and  have 
$11.25  left  for  other  personal  expenses.  For  the  niere  unskilled  laborer,  with  such 
earnings,  however,  marriage  and  a  family  would  seem  to  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  skilled  workman  at  44  cents  a  day,  without  board,  and  a 
journeyman  at  37  cents  a  day,  also  without  board.  These  figures  are  obtained  by  taking 
the  statute  daily  pay  of  29  and  22  cents,  and  adding  15  cents  a  day  for  cost  of  board, 
which  price  we  take  as  a  mean  between  1 1  cents  a  day  for  board  of  common  laborers, 
and  18  cents,  established  three  years  later,  in  1633,  for  a  day's  board.  At  44  cents  a 
day,  for  300  days*  continuous  work, — a  very  large  allowance  for  the  year's  work  of  carpen- 
ters and  masons,  and  similar  craftsmen — ^they  would  realize  $132.00,  and  their  journey- 
men $111,000,  respectively.  But  there  must  be  no  stoppage  of  work  for  any  cause 
whatever — sickness,  holidays  or  recreation.  As  with  the  married  laborer,  we  will 
suppose  a  family  of  4  persons  to  be  provided  for.  Their  bread,  at  the  foregoing  rate  of 
a  barrel  of  flour  per  annum  to  each  of  the  4,  and  at  the  price  named  of  $1  11  per  bushel 
of  wheat,  5  bushels  of  60  pounds  to  each  barrel  of  flour,  would  cost  $22.30  ;  and  their 
meat,  at  the  same  allowance  of  half  a  pound  for  each  person  per  day,  would  have  cost 
at  the  price  named  $25.55,  so  that  meat  and  bread  would  have  cost  $47.74,  and  thera 
would  have  remained  to  the  carpenter  and  mason,  each  $84  25,  and  to  thair  journeyman 
$63.25  to  meet  all  other  expenses. 

Of  the  cost  of  clothing,  no  record  is  found.  It  was  mainly  homespun  and  very  simple, 
plain  and  cheap.  Shoes  being  at  about  $1  00  for  men's,  and  80  cents  for  women's,  and 
a  **  proportionate  price  for  children's,"  say  60  cents,  could  be  afforded,  and  allowing  two 
pairs  a  year  for  each  member  of  the  household,  costing  in  all  $4.80,  there  would  remain 
.  to  the  several  parties  about  $80  and  $60,  respectively,  to  meet  rents,  fuel,  clothing,  Ao» 
No  record  is  found  of  house  rent,  yet  it  must  have  been  inqpnsiderable  ;  their  dwellings 
being  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  readily  run  up,  with  the  lumber  growing  elosa 
at  hand.  As  in  England,  at  this  time,  the  open  commons  afforded  common  pasturaga 
for  cows,  and  milk  would  be  greatly  used  for  food.  Tet  the  struggle  among  all  classes 
of  the  colonists  must  have  been  of  the  severest  nature,  and  have  demanded  vast  reso- 
lution and  self-denial.  They,  who  for  religions  and  civil  liberty  oonld  endure  so  much 
and  make  sacrifices  so  incredible,  were  no  ordinary  men. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  balance  just  now  shown  was  an  actual  cash 
balance,  and  oould  be  used  to  advantage  by  investment  in  stocks,  scrip,  or  savings 
banks.    They  had  no  means  of  the  sort.    Society  with  them  was  not  ripened  up  to  those, 
finanoial  facilities.    Their  oiroolation  media  stem  to  have  baen  beaver  skins,  grain  of 
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▼arious  sorts,  cattle,  and  Indian  wampam.  This  was  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  innar 
stems  of  periwinkles,  (found  on  soa-eide  rocks,)  after  the  outer  sUell  had  been  brokea 
off.  These  were  arranged  upon  strings,  and  were  white  in  color,  six  of  them  being  rated 
at  the  value  of  2  cents.  Another  kind,  black  and  more  rare,  was  made  of  the  shell  of 
the  **poquabock,"  and  were  rated  at  three  for  2  cents, — six  feet,  or  a  fathom  of  thMi 
being  rated  at  5«.,  or  $1.11.  Articles  of  peltrj,  abundantly  brought  in  by  the  Indiana, 
and  eagerly  sought  for  exportation,  weie  quite  a  general  medium  of  exchange.  B«t 
payments  of  salaries  and  other  dues  were,  from  the  want  of  coin,  nsually  paid  in  kind. 
Rot.  George  Phillips  of  Watertown,  was  to  have  forliis  salary  three  hogsheads  of  Dkoal, 
one  of  malt,  four  bushels  of  com,  one  of  oat  meal,  and  half  a  quintal  of  salt  fish  ;  and 
for  apparel  and  incidentals,  £20,  or  $88.89  ;  or  in  place  of  the  above  named  provisioiii* 
£11  or  $48.89,  making  a  total  of  $137.78.  An  Indian  was  fined  one  beaver  skin  for 
shooting  a  swine  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall's  ;  and  Sir  Richard  himself  was  fined  fonr 
bushels  of  malt,  fur  absence  from  General  Conrt.  The  island  on  which  East  Boston  is 
now  built,  was  originally  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick  for  <*one  fat  wether,  a  fn% 
hog,  or  40«,'  ($8  49,)  with  the  right  conceded  to  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Charleston 
to  cut  wood  from  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  The  gunner  at  the  ^astle  in  Boston 
Harbor,  received  as  salary  250  bushels  of  com  at  89  cents  a  bushol. 

With  a  circulating  mediom  in  such  variety  and  with  such  methods  of  adjusting  pay- 
ments between  debtors  and  creditors,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  purchasing  power  of 
men's  earnings.  Statutes  there  were  limiting  wages  to  a  money  value,  but  these  wagw 
were  often  commuted  in  kind,  and  paid  in  peltry,  or  grain  of  some  sort,  and  these  to  bo, 
at  timefi,  rated,  *'  as  men  can  agree."  There  was  a  general  tax  of  £616  15«.  ($2,741.11,) 
levied  on  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  in  1645,  to  be  paid  in  money,  beaver  skioa, 
wheat  at  4s.  (80c.)  the  bushel,— barley  the  same;  rye  at  Zs,  6cf.  (78c.), — peas  tho 
same  ;  corn  at  2s.  Sd.  (59c  ),  and  **  cattle  to  be  valued  by  three  men."  There  was  groat 
embarrassment  from  tho  want  of  hard  money  and  every  species  of  exchange  All  confi- 
dence, at  times,  was  broken  up,  and  people  were  emigrating  from  England  to  other 
countries  because  of  the  contentions  in  England  between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamont. 
These  troubles  were  of  long  continuation,  and  led  to  singular  resorts.  Gov.  Winthrop 
tells  a  story  of  Mr.  Rowley  and  his  servant.  Finding  it  difiBcult  to  pay  the  man^ 
wages,  Mr.  R.  sold  a  pair  of  oxen  for  the  purpose,  and  then  told  the  man  that  he  could 
no  longer  keep  him,  as  he  could  not  pay  him  the  next  year.  The  man  said  he  would 
serve  for  more  cattle.  **  But  what  shall  I  do,"  said  the  master,  <*  when  all  are  gonoT 
**  Ob,"  replied  the  man,  "  yon  can  then  serve  me,  and  so  get  the  cattle  back  again.' 
Such  a  contract,  implying  change  of  position,  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely.  Troubled 
for  the  want  of  money,  our  fathers  were  still  more  troubled  about  keeping  in  the  oonntry 
what  little  they  had  for  circulation.  The  tendency  of  the  coin  was  always  towards  the 
mother  country,  as  the  latter  was  always  sending  to  us  more  than  it  received  from  ni. 

About  the  y%ar  1650,  a  change  took  place  in  the  peonniary  matters  of  the  oolooj,-^ 
the  Legislature  determining  to  establish  a  mint  of  its  own,  and  to  coin  its  own  money. 
Such  a  measure  had  a  flavor  of  treason,  inasmuch  as  the  coining  of  money  is  a  reserred 
right  of  the  supreme  government  of  a  country.  But  just  at  this  date.  King  (?harles  L 
having  been  dethroned  and  beheaded,  and  Cromwell  having  taken  possession  of  the 
government  and  been  oreated  Protector,  (1640-1653,)  our  forefathers  seemed  dispoeed  to 
think  that  a  little  supremacy  might  be  safely  assumed,  and  they  might  act  independently 
of  him,  in  providing  for  the  convenience  and  good  of  their  own  community,  without 
much,  if  any  risk  of  collision. 

It  was  therefiore  ordered  by  the  General  Court  that  '*  all  persons  have  libertye  to  brlag 
Tnto  the  mint  house  at  Boston  all  bullyon,  plate,  or  Spanish  ooyne,  there  to  be  mdted 
Mid  brought  to  the  allay  of  itarling  silver  by  John  Hull,  maater  of  the  laid  mint,  aad 
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bjhim  to  beooyned  into  twelTo  penny,  six  penny,  and  tbrse  penny  pieoes.''  The  money 
Ihni  created  found  its  way  to  England,  and  pasted  at  a  diBOoant  of  25  per  cent.  On  the 
reftoration  of  King  Charles,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  colony  to  coin  money 
MBumed  a  serious  aspect ;  and  King  Charles  II.  utterly  disapproving  it,  the  colonial 
gOTemment  resorted  to  conciliatory  presents  to  allay  his  disfavor.  The  favor  of  the 
King,  however,  was  never  secured  ;  yet  the  mint  seems  to  have  continued  its  operations 
down  to  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  (1688,)  when  renewed  efforts  were  made  for  its 
authorization,  but  without  success,  and  it  was  discontinued  about  1690,  though  its  coin 
oontinued  in  circulation  long  aftefwards,  and  even  as  lato  as  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

This  digression  is  made  in  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  value  of 
earnings,  and  of  computing  their  actual  purobasing  power  during  colonial  times.  We 
ean  find  the  priceo  of  some  articles  of  consumption,  they  being,  however,  mainly  the 
oercal  products.  Very  little,  almost  nothing,  is  found  of  the  prices  of  fresh  meats  ;  and 
notiiing  at  all  of  the  general  cost  of  living.  The  English  statistics  on  these  subjects 
are  far  more  abundant  and  instructive.  In  a  record  of  prices  appointed  by  the  Qeneral 
Court  from  1642  to  1694,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  kind  of  meats  Wheat  averaged 
at  4«.  lOd.  a  bushel;  varying  between  6  shillings  and  2s.  9d.,  though  excluding  its 
prices  when  paid  into  the  treasury  for  taxes  ('Is.  Qd  ),  it  averaged  about  5  shillings — 
$1.11.  In  1670,  a  statuto  of  wages  was  attempted,  passing  the  heuse  of  Magistrates 
but  failing  in  the  house  of  Deputies.  It  however  indicates  the  extont  to  which  labor 
was  valued,  and  the  contomporary  cost  of  certain  articles  of  consumption.  Laborers  by 
the  day  wore  to  receive  on  an  average  for  the  year,  working  10  hours  a  (lay,  }s.  6|cf.,  or 
34  cents,  say  $102.00  a  year,  of  300  days,  and  carpentors  and  masons  from  March  to 
October, — 7  months,  or  184  working  da^s,  44  cents  a  day — being  $80.96  for  that  period. 
Nothing  b  said  of  their  pay  for  the  other  5  months.  At  the  same  rato  they  would  get  a 
total  of  $132.00  for  the  year.  Mastor  tailors  and  weavers,  for  a  day's  work  of  12  hours, 
wore  to  be  pai(^  Is.  Sd.  or  37  cents;  or  $114.70  a  year,  of  310  days.  Coopers,  for  a  bar- 
rel of  32  gallons,  wero  to  receive  2s.  Sd.  or  69  cents;  and  shoemakers  6«.,  or  $1.11  for^ 
men's  shoes,  and  3«.  Sd.,  or  82  cents  for  women's  shoes.  The  pay  of  common  laborers 
had  risen  since"  1630  to  33  cents  a  day,  or  $99.00  a  year,  they  boarding  themselves. 
Other  wages  seem  not  to  havo  varied.  Wheat  was  at  an  average  of  $1.11  a  bushel,  and 
beef  at  3 1  cents  a  pound. 

Grain,  as  a  currency,  was  excluded  from  circulation,  to  a  great  oxtont,  about  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  bills  of  credit,  varying  from  5«  to  £5, — *<due  from  the  Mas- 
Sichusetts  Colony  to  the  Possessor,"  having  been  authorized  and  issued  in  December 
1690, — and  continuing  in  uso  until  about  1750.  Felt  givM  '*  as  an  example  of  the  worth 
of  money  in  labor,"  in  1712,  that  "carpenters  received  5s.  a  day,  or  $1.11,  for  building 
the  Town  House  in  Boston, — silver  being  Ss.  or  $1.78  an  ounce;"  so  that  in  silver,  their 
daily  pay  was  five-eighths  of  an  ounce. 

In  1697,  as  appears  by  a  voto  of  the  town  of  Lynn,  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Shepard's  salary,  beef  was  worth  3d.  or  6  cents  a  pound;  pork.  Ad.  or  7  cents; 
Indian  corn,  5s.  or  $1.11  a  bushel;  rye,  5s.  &d.  or  $1.22;  and  oats  2s,  or  44  cents;  his 
salary,  in  1699,  being  reduced  to  £60,  or  $266.67.  Wheat  rose  to  6«.  or  $1.33,  in 
1T27;  rye  to  5s.  or  $1.11;  and  Indian  corn  to  Zs  or  67  cents. 

We  have  now  to  make  a  wide  leap  to  find  any  positive  data,  landing  at  the  year  1777  . 
(January  25),  when  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  **  to  pre- 
rent  monopoly  and  oppression,"  as  was  alleged.  But  previously  to  this,  in  March  1750« 
an  Act  had  been  passed  establishing  the  rates  at  which  certain  coins  should  pass,  under 
which  an  English  Qninea  was  rated  at  28  shillings,  lawful  money;  a  erown,  6«.  8d.;  a 
dollar,  Bs.  and  a  shilling-piece.  Is,  Ad.;  £30  equaling  $100.  Hence  our  common 
phrase  of  nine  shillings  became  the  equivalent  of  $1.60,  our  seven  and  sixpence  became 
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$1.25,  our/our  and  sixpence  beoame  75  oenta, — expressions  still  in  use,  though  gnidaally 
passing  away.  HVe  shall  now  reckon  prices  of  labor  and  food  at  these  rates.  This  Aei 
of  1777,  a  sort  of  a  Statute  of  Wages,  declared  that  the  **  price  cf  farming  labor,  in  the 
summer  season,  should  not  exceed  3«.  by  the  day,  and  found,"  (say,  50  cents  and  board), 
**  and  the  labor  of  meohanics  and  tradesmen,  and  other  labor,  in  proportion,  when  com- 
pared with  farm  labor,  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  heretofore  adopted  and 
practiced  in  this  State."  Now  examining  into  this  proportion,  we  find  that  mechanics 
doubtless  received  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  common  farm-laborers  ;  giving 
them,  say,  67  to  75  cents  a  day  and  board;  and,  as  in  1780,  carpenters,  by  Table  pre- 
ceding, are  found  to  have  received  a  dollar  a  day,  we  may  rate  their  board  at  25  to  33 
cents  a  day.  Masons,  however,  who  work  fewer  days  in  the  year,  received  $1.25.  A 
carpenter,  then,  working  2C0  days  in  a  year,  would  earn  $260;  and  a  mason,  workiog 
250  days,  would  earn  $312.60. 

The  Ao4  then  proceeds  to  declare  **  that  the  following  articles  shall  not  be  sold  for  a 
higher  price  than  is  hereinafter  settled  and  affixed  to  them  respectively,"  vis.: — 

Wheat,  7».  CJ.  per  bu»hel,  or $1  25 

Kye,  5s.  per  bushel,  or 83 

Indian  meal,  is.  per  bushel,  or 67 

Beef,  grasd-fed,  4(/.  per  lb. ,  or 4 

Beef,  stalUfkd,  id.  per  lb  ,  or 6} 

Beef,  salt,  Z^d.  per  lb  ,  or & 

Pork,  frofth,  i^d  per  lb.,  or 6^ 

Pork,  salt,  5d.  por  lb. ,  or 7 

Mutton,  lamb  and  veal,  id.  per  lb  ,or ....  5| 

Butter,  lOd  per  lb.,  or 14 

Cheese,  Gd,  per  lb.,  or 8| 

Sugar,  Bd.  per  lb.,  or 11 

Molasses,  is.  per  gal.,  or  . 67 

Pease,  8^   per  bushel,  or . . « 1  33 

Beans,  G«.  per  bushel,  or 1  00 

Potatoes,  Is  Sd.  per  bushel,  or 28 

Coffee,  Is.  id.  per  lb.,  or 23 

Poultry,  id.  per  lb. ,  or 5| 

Flour,  Zd.  per  lb  ,  or 4 

Shoes,  men's,  Bs.  per  pair,  or 1  33 

Shoes,  women's.  Is.  per  pair,  or 1  17 

Wood,  28«.  per  cord,  or 4  67 

Taking  this  Table,  and  making  computations  from  its  figures,  for  cost  of  articles  for  a 
family  of  4  persons,  we  have  the  following  as  a  yearly  expenditure  for  maintenance: — 

Cost  op  Liyimo. 


Rent 

Flour,  4  barrels 

Meats,  800  lbs 

Butter,  80  lbs., 

Sugar,  150  lbs., 

Molasses.  12  gals.,... 
Potatoes,  12  bushels,. 
Coffee.  30  lbs., 


$7  84 
5 
14 
11 
67 
28 
22 


Total. 


$30  00 

31  36 

40  00 

11  20 

16  50 

8  04 

3  36 

6  60 
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• 

Price. 

Total. 

Gait.  DeDDcr.  etc.. 

$2  25 

Beans.  1  k  bushels 

$1  00 

1  50 

Clothinflr 

50  00 

-vavvuiu^l*  .•••    ..•             ...    ....    ....    ...•    ....    ....    a...    .•*•    .... 

Shoes  (S  ftyerajre  Dftirs). 

1  25 
4  67 

10  00 

Paol.  2  cords. 

18  68 

S229       49 

To  meet  with  cost,  the  carpenter  has  $260.00,  the  mason  $312.50,  leaving  them  re- 
spectively, $30.51,  and  83.01,  for  other  expenses.  But,  in  1780,  three  years  later,  this 
cost  woald  have  gone  ap  at  least  33  per  cent.,  making  it  aboat  $306— while  wages 
remained  stationery. 

This  was  in  the  dark  periods  of  the  Revolution,  during  which  Massachusetts  paid  into 
the  Continental  Treasury  nearly  $2,000,000  more  than  she  received  back;  the  five 
Stotes  of  Georgia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland  having  paid  thereto  less 
than  $200,000  more  than  they  received  back;  she  famishing  more  soldiers  thafi  any  other 
State,  excepting  Pennsylvania.  Out  of  the  struggle  we  came  utterly  exhausted, — 
though  victorious, — and  surrounded  by  complications  and  difficulties  of  the  most  dis- 
tracting and  disheartening  nature;  a  combination  of  poverty,  disorder  and  almost 
anarchy.     But  the  result  has  shown  that  the  great  cost  was  greatly  repaid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  majority  of  the  skilled  laborers  in  this 
State,  do.  not  reach  the  average  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  given  in  the  cost  of  living, 
table,  pages  254  and  255 ;  or,  to  state  in  another  way,  the  majority  of  wage  laborers 
must  Consume  less  of  groceries,  provisions,  light,  fuel,  rent  and  clothing,  than  is  given 
as  the  actual  consumption  of  workmen  whoso  items  of  expenses  we  have  tabulated  to 
keep  out  of  debt. 

We  have  no  sufficient  data  from  which  to  compute  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a 
workman's  family,  and  we  have  taken  four  (4)  as  that  average,  though  thousands  of 
families  consist  of  a  higher  number. 

To  live  within  the  average  earnings  of  $611.00  a  family  of  five  (5)  or  six  (6)  persons 
must  not  consume  more  than  the  amount  given  in  our  average  family  of  four  (4).  Now, 
from  its  impossibility,  the  children  of  the  poor  are  taken  away  early  from  school,  and 
brought  into  the  labor  market; — the  son  to  the  factory,  store  or  shop,  and  the  daughter 
to  the  life  and  wages  of  a  factory  or  cash  girl,  or  of  a  serving  woman. 

By  an  examination  of  the  cost  of  living  table,  the  average  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  for  a  family  of  four  persons,  is  $644.40,  divided  as  follows: — 

Groceries, $158  00 

Provisions, 161  52 

Clothing, ^ 105  04 

Rent .'*. 114  00 

Fuel, 42  16 

Tight 6  96 

Sundries, 56  72 

ToUl $644  40 


f 
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In  addition  to  these  articles  ure  the  following:*— 

Purniture, $27  61         # 

Books,  Newspftpera,  Stationery,  etc 17  42 

Scbool-bookf,  etc.,  $5.74,  Religion,  $21.32, .' 27  06 

Sickness,  $24.08,  Recreation,  $19.52, 43  60 

Charitj,  $7.68,  Societies,  $9  12, 16  80 

m  M 

Making  the  whole  expenses $776  86 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  obtaining  items  of  cost  fh>m  workmen,  we  eonsolted 


many  store-keepers  and  aeoertained  the  quantities  of  articles  commonly  consumed  bj 
aTcrage  family  of  four  (4)  persons,  and  their  figures  substantiate  those  given  in  our  tablaa. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  annual  expenses,  page  526,  prepared 
by  Edward  Young, — ^bureau  of  Statistics, — Washington,  D.  C,  that  it  costs  a  family  of 
four  (4)  persons  $596.96,  for  groceries,  provisions,  fuel,  light  and  rent.  Adding  $60.00 
for  clothing,  would  IncreaM  the  sum  to  $676  96, 

The  average  wage-laborer,  receiving  $611.00  per  year,  must  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
items  first  named  $33.40  to  pay  his  bills  and  commence  the  next  year  free  from  debi. 
And,  but  for  the  item  of  sundries,  $56.72,  it  would  appear  that  he  could  do  Uiis.  Bat 
to  this  class  of  workmen  this  heading  comprises  items  as  important  as  a  library  to  the 
student  This  small  sum  of  about  $1.00  a  week,  is  the  evidence  of  growth  above  Hi* 
low  condition  of  the  European  laborer.  This  heading,  in  many  cases,  covers  all  moneyi 
expended  for  the  few  articles  that  our  community  demand; — ^sucb  as  boot  and  tooth 
brushes,  blacking,  hair  cutting,  dentistry;  as  well  as  pocket  knife  for  the  husband, 
scissors  for  the  wife,  and  a  few  toys  for  the  children,  the  little  Christmrs  presents,  and 
occasional  excursions,  and,  in  some  cases,  travel  in  horse  cars.  To  obtain  these,  with 
the  average  yearly  earnings  of  $611  00,  requires  a  sacrifice  of  other  necessities,  as  wall 
as  the  denial  of  needed  recreation,  the  impulse  of  charity,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  spiritual  faculties  by  attendance  upon  lectures,  or  the  observance  .of  eoma 
form  of  worship;  the  purchase  of  much  desired  articles  of  furniture— a  parlor  or  cham- 
ber set;  or  the  almost  indispensable  sewing  machine;  and,  latterly,  the  growing  want 
of  musical  facilities.  These,  under  existing  circumstances,  must  be  counted  luxnrief, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  hard-working,  industrious,  temperate,  skilled,  average  wealth- 
producer. 

There  are  many  mechanics  in  our  State  and  Country  able  to  secure  somewhat  of  these 
so-called  luxuries;  and  to  this  fact,  we  owe  our  superior  manner  of  living  as  a  people. 
The  statistics  of  the  cost  of  living  we  have  presented,  were  mostly  derived  from  112  of 
this  class  of  workmen,  and  the  constant  influence  of  the  present  better  distribution  of 
wealth,  education  and  political  power  in  our  country,  above  that  of  any  other,  is  mani« 
fest  in  their  experience.  It  is  because  of  this  upward  tendency,  that  the  complaint  of 
labor  is  heard  from  the  skilled,  instead  bf  the  unskilled  workman;  of  the  better  paid 
labor  of  MassiCchusetts  and  New  England,  rather  than  of  the  lower  pud  labor  of  many 
other  States  and  nations.  The  Hon.  G.  F.  Iloar  stated  it  rightly,  when  he  attributed 
the  uneasiness  of  the  masses  to  the  power  and  influence  of  our  educational  and  govern* 
mental  systems.  Time  was,  when  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  had  been  acquired  by 
▼ery  few.  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  widely  distributed,  and  this  distribution  hai 
made  our  wealth  of  knowledge  the  common  wealth, — not  by  limiting  the  advance  of 
the  learned,  but,  by  its  more  equitable  distribution,  stimulating  the  higher  schools  of 
literature  and  art  to  more  rapid  and  perfect  development.  So,  also,  the  distribution  of 
political  power,  once  held  by  kings  and  nobles,  has  not  only  not  introduced  anarohy, 
•bat  haa  advanced^  nations  in  their  growth,  strength  and  power,  and  rendered  govemiMali 
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of  the  people,  by  the  oonsent  of  the  people,  safer  than  goTernments  by  the  few. 
Xke  diatribatioD  of  wealth  has  also  been  going  on,  and  although  extreme  wealth  and 
eztfeme  poverty  are,  to-day,  the  great  oursee  of  the  world,  there  is  a  better  distribution 
Uian  ever  before,  oonnting  time  by  oentaries,  not  by  years. 

In  civiliied  coantries,  famine,— onoe  the  gaant  fear  of  labor, — is  now  almost  unknown. 
Ftamine,  as  a  pestilenoe,  is  no  longer  a  reality,  though  every  industrious  workman  feels 
that  he  is  near  to  want. 

The  contrast  between  the  laborer  of  300  years  ago  and  the  laborer  of  the  present  day, 
is  but  the  propheoy  of  the  advance  yet  to  be  made.  There  are  more  people  removed  a 
week  from  want  than  ever  before;  more  people  better  houaed,  better  fed,  and  better 
clothed;  though  there  is  but  little  advance  in  the  margin  of  wage;  and  wages  being 
continually  kept  down  to  the  actual  cost  of  living,  the  element  of  advance  is  to  be  found, 
almost  entirly,  in  the  superiority  of  their  style  of  life.  Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
unskilled  laborers,  other  than  those  of  the  farm,  we  have  no  statistics;  but  enough  is 
known,  to  say  that  their  day's  wages  are  lower,  their  earnings  less,  and,  generally, 
their  season  of  work  shorter,  than  that  of  skilled  laborers.  Their  homes  are  in  the 
tenement-bouses,  such  m  we  have  described,  or  in  the  small  cottages  (shanties  is  a 
batter  name),  such  as  may  be  found,  by  hundreds  on  the  marshy  and  low  lands  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  and  of  many  largor  towns.  Those  homes  of  the  poor,  both  in  their  sur- 
roundings and  interior  accommodation <,  are  but  miserable  places.  Poverty  is  every- 
where apparent; — and  about  its  haun.'s  are  no  gravel  walks,  no  arch  of  overhanging 
trees,  no  well-paved  streets,  no  grassy  parks  for  children's  play^ground.  In  their  place 
are  pools  of  stagnant  water,  filthy  alleys,  and  baols-yards  full  of  mire,  mud,  and  disease- 
breeding  filth. 

Into  the  homos  of  these  poor,  we  have  been  always  welcomed.  We  have  taken  an 
inventory  of  the  furniture,  and  asked  questions  relating  to  earnings  and  cost  of  living, 
smd  have  always  received  the  freest  and  politest  answers. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  homes  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  in  this,  place,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  ilmited  demand  for  the  products  of  our  manufactories.  These  homes  have 
no  parlor  with  carpeted  floor,  easy  chairs,  or  pictured  walls.  The  furnishing  of  the 
living  room  and  bed-chamber,  is  all  the  demand  they  can  make  upon  a  nmrket  full  of 
the  articles  of  use  and  ornament;  and  even  this  demand  cannot  reach  the  best,  but  must 
take  the  go»ds  of  the  junk  and  second-hand  trader,  while  their  clothing  are  the  cleansed 
and  mended  cast-off  garments  of  the  second-hand  dealer. 

Here  is  a  market  for  the  utmost  production; — a  market  at  our  doors, — waiting  only  to 
be  opened  by  a  better  distribution  of  wealth ;  a  distpbution  so  natural  and  permanent, 
that  the  increase  of  means  shall  increase  wants,  increase  demand  and  increase  supply, — 
the  causes  continually  operating, — until  extreme  poverty  and  extreme  wealth  shall  no 
longer  have  exiiitenoe.  But,  against  this  Christianising  and  eoonomic  effort,  the  cry  for 
cheap  labor  is  raised. 

Said  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  Boston, — *<  What  we  want  is  cheap  labor;  then 
we  oan  compete  with  England,  in  the  production  of  commodities;  then  Central  and 
South  America,  the  Provinces,  and  some  ^rrts  of  Europe  wonld  be  open  to  our  trade  and 
commerce;  and  we  should  be  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  people.  How  wide  would  be  the 
distribution  of  this  wealth,  this  prosperity  and  this  happiness?" 

Such  is  the  representative  opinion  of  many  educated  men — men  of  wealth,  cultare 
and  influence,  in  narrowness  of  thought  calling  for  cheap  labor  and  a  market  for  goods. 
Do  they  not  forget  that  cheap  labor — like  slave  labor — narrows  the  channels  of  industry  T 
That  a  free  people  are  greater  and  better  oonsnmers  than  a  slave  people  7  That  a  aheap 
people  dearest,  for,  though  they  produoe  cheaply,  their  power  of  demanding  and  eon- 
•uaiDg  taeh  prodnotion  is  lesa»  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  greater  degree  T 
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Cheap  labor  meaoB  China,  with  her  millions  of  poor,  with  her  staoted  growth  and 
inferior  race.  Dear  labor  means  America,  with  her  free  and  intelligent  oitixena.  For 
poor  as  aro  our  laborers,  they  are  better  off  than  the  laborers  of  anj  other  oonntry* 
Here  we  have  the  highest  wage*  and  the  beet  market  in  the  world;  a  market  not  only  for  the 
products  of  the  farm,  the  textile  foctory,  and  the  builder,  but  a  market  for  the  thoasand 
▼aried  productions  of  New  England,  books,  newspapers,  and  Yankee  notions; — mj 
properly  so  named,  for  many  of  them  were  for  years  unknown  to  every  other  wage- 
labor  people. 

If  cheap  labor  is  the  great  demand  of  the  age,  let  capital  seek  employment  in  thoae 
populous  countries  whore  men -are  cheaper  than  cattle;  where  common  schools,  tlM 
electiye  franchise  and  the  right  to  be  elected  to  office,  and  the  Sabbath,  are  all  unknown. 

Such  advijs  as  this  would  be  characterized  as  folly;  and  yet,  is  it  not  the  legitimata 
result  of  the  argument  for  cheap  labor  ? 

Our  railroads  are  built,  because  so  many  can  afford  to  ride.  Books  and  newspapers 
are  multiplied,  because  so  many  can  afford  to  read.  Industry  prospers,  because  so  manj 
can  afford  to  buy.  To  make  the  working  classes  better  producers,  they  must  be* better 
consumers;  but,  as  long  as  the  history  of  the  wage-laborer  is  the  history  of  the  poor, 
so  long  will  industrial  stagnations,  and  financial  irregularities,  and  their  natural  results, 
— theft,  intemperance,  prostitution,  and  war,  be  the  regulorly  recurring  events,  and 
degradation  be  the  miserable  condition  of  masses  of  the  people. 

How  to  make  the  laborer  dearer,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  is  the 
problem  this  nation  is  called  upon  to  solve.  Enough  has  been  done  for  production; 
something  must  now  be  done  for  distriblition; — not  the  agrarian  distribution  of  wealth 
by  artificial  or  violent  processes,  but  by  those  natural  laws  that  have  already  distributed 
the  present  wealth  of  the  people  among  so  many. 

All  that  can  be  done  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  working  of  these  natural  laws, 
should  be  done,  and  done  at  ooco.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
If  the  people  were  not  poor,  they  wuuld  not  work  for  wages  ;  but  they  are  so  poor  and 
ignorant  that  they  cannot  and  know  not  how  to  co-operate.  The  education  they  need, 
is  such  as  will  teach  them  how  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  work  ;  tlie 
education  going  on,  until  they  know  enough  and  earn  enough  to  work  for  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  so  naturally  acquire  the  knowledge  and  power  necessary  to  oo- 
operate.  To  accomplish  such  education  we  must  remodel  our  existing  system, — a  system 
which  the  demands  of  the  times  have  outstripped,  and  whose  supporters,  if  they  resist 
these  demands,  must  be  told  to  move  out  of  the  way,  or  move  forward  in  the  n^aroh  of 
the  education  demanded  ;  an  education  moral,  mental  and  manual,  operating  upon  all 
ranks  of  society,  reaching  clean  up,  clean  down,  and  clean  through  the  whole  social 
organisation,  and  preparing  every  child  of  the  Commonwealth  to  moot  and  master  every 
possibility  of  every  condition  into  which  he  may  be  thrown. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  co-operation.  We 
leave  that  for  another  report,  but  enough  has  been  presented  in  the  reports  we  have 
submitted,  to  psove  that  the  average  wage-laborer's  margin  over  and  above  expenses,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  capital,  in  its  present  aggregated  form,  or 
to  contend  with  the  power  which  such  aggregation  gives. 

Co-operation  will  come  as  a  natural  result  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  education  and 
power  ;  such  as  is  now  in  process  of  development. 

In  this  country  we  have  the  distribution  of  political  power  among  men  only  ;  it  will 
and  must  be  still  further  distributed,  making  no  exception  of  sex,  as  it  has  made  none 
of  color.  The  distribution  of  education,  through  the  common  school  system  must  be 
made  more  free,  opening  all  the  higher  branches  and  higher  schools  of  art  and  soieaes 
to  all.    The  distribution  of  wealth,  throogh  the  wage  system,  has  given  the  working 
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olAieei  all  the  wealth  thej  now  possesB,  whatever  that  maj  be.  Its  better  distribution 
moat  come  through,  and  by  the  processeB  that  increaae  wagei  without  increasing  profits 
apon  labor,  giving  labot  larger  and  capital  smaller  margins  ;  this  process  of  distribution 
oontinuing,  ontil  the  better  system  of  distribution,  through  co-operation,  phall  succeed 
the  wage  system,  as  the  wage  system  succeeded  villeinage. 

How  this  can  be  done  must  be  more  fully  treated  in  a  future  report. 

Conclusions  and  Recohuenoations.  The  Bureau  was  organized  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  and  the  presentation  of  statistics,  as  for  the  recommendation  of 
special  legislation  ;  and  as  we  have  often  been  asked  by  legislators  and  others,  what 
effect  has  been  {Produced  by  the  publication  of  these  facts,  and  also  what  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  these  researches,  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  most  marked 
effects  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called,  and  such  conclusions  as  we  think  can  be 
fairly  drawn.  '  • 

Our  exposure,  of  tenement  houses  has  excited  a  deep  and  effective  interest  in  the  real 
condition  of  the  homes  of  low  paid  laborers,  and  led  the  way  to  means  of  relief  and 
perhaps  of  remedy. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  State  are 
unschooled,  and  a  general  demand  has  arisen  for  an  effective,  compulsory  law  and  its 
enforcement.  In  addition  to  this,  half-time  schools  are  becoming  better  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Wo  think  that  the  history  of  wage  labor,  and  wage  laborers,  which  we  have  presented* 
proves  that  the  great  body  of  working  people,  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
wage  labor,  has  only  kept  along  on  a  general  level  with  their  earnings — they,  however, 
barely  paying  their  way,  and  being  oftener  in  debt  than  out  of  debt. 

That  those  who  perform  the  severest  labor,  and  work  the  greatest  number  of  hours, 
are  the  lowest  paid — always  have  been — and  under  existing  systems,  must  so  continue 
to  be,  they  embodying  that  class,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  inadequate  wage,  must 
eommence  labor  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  as  to  be  deprived  of  a  fair  degree  of  education, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  perpetuated  as  the  ignorant  class,  from  which  springs  the 
**danyerou3  ciass'*  in  every  nation,  and  which,  spite  of  our  educational  advantages, 
already  exists  here,  especially  in  our  large  municipalities  ; 

That  poverty — by  which  we  mean  inability  to  subsist  for  any  considerable  period  of 
of  time  beyond  the  discontinuance,  for  any  cause,  of  regular  wage  labor,  always  has 
been,  and  is,  the  normal  condition  of  wage  laborers,  and  that  therefore  the  historic 
method  of  wage  labor— or  that  system,  by  which,  in  all  time  heretofore,  the  most  work 
has  been  obtained  for  the  lea^t  wage,  is  radically  erroneous,  and  should  be  changed  for 
one  more  just  and  mere  equitable  in  its  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  by  labor  ; 

That  a  reduction  of  wages  has  not  followed  a  reduction  of  time*,  but  on  the  contrary, 
wages  have  increased  with  reduced  hours  ;  nor  has  a  proportionate  reduction  of  product 
followed  a  reduction  of  time  ;. 

That  the  increase  of  the  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  is  not  an  evidence  of  the  increased 
means  of  the  working  classes,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  instances  into  which  w« 
have  been  able  to  examine,  prove  that  the  greatest  amount  of  deposits  is  not  the  deposits 
of  wage  laborers  ; 

That  the  limited  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  greatly  circumscribes  its 
researches,  and  renders  a  systematic  arrangement  of  statistics,  for  an  early  presentation, 
utterly  impracticable  ;  that  additional  means  would  greatly  facilitate  our  labors,  and 
the  classifying  of  the  Reports  of  this  Department  among  the  Public  Documents,  so  called, 
would  secure  an  earlier  presentation  of  the  results  of  our  researches. 

We  believe  that  there  is  Ytry  little  legislation  that  can  be  made  to  apply  directly  to 
the  solution  of  the  labor  problem. 
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Any  and  all  legialation  that  tends  to  make  men  better,  or  more  yalnable,  fa  in  £av«r 
of  labor.    Legislation  in  the  interest  of  production,  solely,  is  not  in  favor  of  labor. 

Any  legislation  giving  additional  power  to  capital,  is  against  IKbor. 

Capital  has  the  necessary  power  and  knowledge  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Labor  is  poor,  ignorant  and  powerless.  To  give  labor  more  means,  more  eduoatioBy 
and  more  power, — power  meaning  educated  power,  or  wisdom, — special  legislation  will 
be  necessary  ;  and  as  time  is  money,  education  and  power,  this  special  legislation  mutt 
be  in  the  direction  of  more  time  for  the  laborer  ;  this  additional  leisure  fur  the  maaiea 
to  be  followed  by  increased  educational  facilities. 

We  therefore  rcoommond  that  the  Commonwealth,  in  its  employing  capacity ,  adopt 
the  example  set  by  the  United  States,  and  by  some  of  the  individual  States,  of  abridging 
the  labor  day  for  all  manual  laborers  in  her  employ,  either  by  contract  or  otherwise,  lo 
that  the  experiment  may  be  tried,  at  public  expense,  whether  a  redaction  of  hoars  is,  or 
Is  not  an  increase  of  wages.  We  farther  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted,  similar  to 
the  Factory  Law  of  Great  Britain,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  manufaoturing, 
mechanical,  or  other  establishments  in  the  State,  to  ten  (10)  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  60 
hours  in  any  week  ;  and  that  no  child  under  13  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
such  establishment,  nor  at  that  age,  unless  such  child  has  received  the  elements  of  a 
common  school  education,  and  shall  be  physically  qualified  for  such  labor — age,  oda- 
oation,  and  physical  condition  to  be  matters  of  duo  certificate  provided  for  by  law  ;  and 
farther,  that  all  children,  between  13  and  15  years  of  age,  so  employed,  shall  not  bo 
employed  more  than  5  hours  in  any  one  day — said  hours  to  be  between  6  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  and  G  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  shall  attend  school,  vacations  ex* 
oeptedj  3  hours  on  each  and  every  day  ;  the  same  law  to  compel  protection  against  aooi- 
dents  by  unguarded  belting,  machinery,  elevators,  or  hoist-ways,  this  law  to  be  enforoed 
by  specially  appointed  inspectors,  who  shall  have  power  to  enter  the  premises  of  any 
establishment  when  in  operation,  to  make  research  and  to  enforce  the  law. 

We  further  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  sjstem  of  half-time  schools  or  half-timo 
classes  for  such  children,  between  the  ages  of  10  or  15  yean,  as  are  unable,  from  any 
oaose,  to  attend  full-time  schools. 

And  lastly,  we  recommend  the  authorization  by  law,  with  methods  of  carrying  it  into 

effect,  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  system  of  statistics,  to  be  gathered  by  the  partiet 

employed  in  taking  the  next  State  census,  in  1875,  covering  the  subjects  of  the  wages, 

earnings  and  savings,  of  time  employed  and  lost,  of  all  classes  of  working  people,  tho 

number  of  persons,  (  men,  women,  young  persons  and  children,)  employed  in  the  several 

industrial  occupations  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  all  other  matters  connected  with 

the  subject  of  labor  in  the  State. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  Chief. 

CEO.  E.  McNeill,  Vtjnay. 
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STATE  OF  MAINE. 


Educational  Dbpartment,     ) 
AuguBto,  Dec.  1,  1873.  j 

To  hi8  Excellency  Oovemor  Sidney  Psrham, 

and  (he  Honorable  Executive  Council: 

Gentlemen  : — Agreeably  to  the  provisioDB  of  Btatate,  the  accom- 

panyiDg  report  on  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Maine  for 

the  carrent  year,  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WARREN  JOHNSON, 

Stale  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


REPORT. 


General  Statement. 

The  statistics  returned  to  this  office  by  the  school  officers  of  the 
towns  indicate  a  healthful  condition  of  the  public  school  system. 
Personal  visitation  and  observation  by  the  State  Superintendent 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the  interest  of  the  State  community  in 
popular  education  is  increasing  and  assuming  a  more  intelligent  and 
well  defined  form  of  action.  Small  and  feeble  districts  are  gradually 
uniting  and  voluntarily  co-operating  to  secure  larger  educational 
facilities.  In  several  instances  the  district  system,  so. called,  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  town  plan  adopted  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  as  for  instance  in  Turner,  Lisbon,  Pembroke,  Machias, 
Baring,  Whitneyville,  Kenduskeag  and  other  towns  of  medium 
size  and  scattered  population,  a  fact  indicating  the  practicability, 
and,  in  positive  results,  the  desirability  of  the  town  plan.  The 
examples  thus  afforded  have  already  set  neighboring  towns  to  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  matter.  Nothing  is  now  needed  ex- 
cept to  encourage  public  sentiment  in  this  direction.  We  have 
law  enough.  The  number  of  new  school-houses  erected  the  past 
year  has  been  as  large  as  any  previous  year,  the  average  cost  of 
each  considerably  in  excess  of  any  former  period,  while  in  points 
of  comfort,  convenience,  light,  ventilation  and  architectural  taste 
no  year  has  witnessed  the  equal.  While  of  course  many  "poor 
school-houses"  still  appear  .to  be  reported,  the  general  tendency 
of  larger  districts  and  villages  is  to  invest  in  good  edifices  for  the 
shelter  and  comfort  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  towards  which  they 
ma^  point  the  eye  of  friend  and  stranger  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. We  often  hear  the  remark,  "  a  fine  school-house  pays,  sir, 
as  an  investment." 

The  Normal  Schools  have  continued  successful.  A  beautiful 
structure  has  been  erected  at  Castine  the  past  year  for  the  East- 
ern Normal  School,  the  first  school-house  ever  built  by  the  State, 
suggestive  that  the  Commonwealth  proposes  to  direct  as  well  as 
correct  the  influences  that  build  up  or  disturb  society.      The 
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Teachers'  Institates  were  fairly  successful.  The  quality  of  teach- 
ers in  attendance  was  excellent ;  the  numerical  quantity  not  all 
that  could  he  desired.  The  absenteeism  of  that  large  portion  of 
young,  unskilled,  inexperienced  class  was  very  apparent  and  much 
to  be  regretted.  Members  of  school-committees  and  district 
agents  failed  to  appear  at.  the  conventions  announced  especially 
for  their  benefit  during  each  institute  session.  In  some  places 
however  the  attendance  and  interest  were  in  every  way  commend- 
able. It  remains  an  important  question  how  best  to  secure  a 
larger  attendance  of  the  common  school-teachers  and  increase  a 
community  of  interest  and  action  in  the  great  body  of  school  offi- 
cers. Efficient  school  supervision  is  still  the  weak  feature  of  our 
public  school  system.  Wise,  intelligent,  clean  and  clear  inspec- 
tion and  guidance  of  school  work  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
general  fact  at  present.  The  school  revenue  has  been  placed  on  a 
more  nearly  equitable  basis,  afibrding  a  larger  income  and  showing 
both  increased  wages  for  teachers  and  longer  schools.  The  school 
moneys  distributed  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  several  towns 
have  increased  within  the  past  three  years  from  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  almost  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There 
has  also  been  developed  a  stronger  and  better  feeling  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  State,  as  a  whole,  and  the  towns  as  individual 
members  of  the  State  body.  The  common  interests  of  stock  and 
branches  have  been  more  fully  and  cordially  recognized.  The  ap- 
prehensions of  centralization,  abridgment  of  ancient  rights  and 
privileges,  on  the  part  of  towns  and  districts,  have  been  allayed  by 
a  calm  review  of  the  situation  and  by  the  cheerful  readiness  of  the 
parent  State  to  bear  her  share  of  the  pecuniary  burden,  while  this 
municipalities  have  responded  to  the  parental  aid  by  continuing 
nearly  their  former  school  appropriations  (the  legal  requirements 
being  really  less  than  formerly)  by  equal  voluntary  contributions 
to  prolong  schools  and  larger  self-imposed  taxation  to  build  new 
school-houses  and  improve  old  ones.  This  element  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  between  town  and  State  is  a  pleasing  and  promising 
feature  in  the  enterprise  of  public  education.  The  State  and  the 
town  are  the  interested  working  parties  in  this  grand  labor ;  not 
the  State  alone,  not  the  towns  alone.  The  Free  High  Schools 
have  in  an  especial  manner  illustrated  this  agreeable  plan  of  co- 
operation. The  State  says  to  towns,  establish  free  high  schools 
and  one  half  the  cost  of  instruction  shall  be  paid  A-om  my  treasury. 
In  response  nearly  one-third  of  the  towns  have  established  suoh 
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schools,  and  generally  with  remarkable  satisfaction  and  success. 
An  examination  of  the  list  discloses  the  gratifying^  fact  that  they 
are  mostly  towns  of  medium  wealth  and  population  and  have 
seized  upon  this  privilege  as  almost  .the  only  one  to  secure  to  the 
older  pupils  facilities  for  attainments  and  culture  beyond  what 
may  be  afforded  by  the  common  school.  In  many  instances  hearty 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  this  benefaction  of  the  State  have 
been  received  from  individuals  and  communities  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  the  ordinary  academy.  I  am  happy  to  report  a  favora- 
ble popular  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  educational  movements 
of  the  past  few  years,  a  hearty  good  feeling  of  sympathy  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  our  teachers  and  educators,  particularly 
evident  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  while  the 
newspapers  have  contributed  no  small  share  to  general  enlighten- 
ment in  educational  matters  by  reports  of  institutes,  conventions, 
school-house  dedications,  and  communications  from  "parent/' 
"teacher"  and  others,  and  also  by  editorial  encouragement,  sug- 
gestion or  fair  criticism.  In  general  we  are  happy  to  report 
progress  in  the  public  schools  of  Maine.  The  consideration  of 
special  points  will  appear  under  appropriate  divisions  in  the 
report. 

Town  Returns. 

The  school  statistics  required  by  law  have  been  made  in  proper 
returns  to  this  office  by  all  the  towns  and  plantations  of  the  State, 
except  the  following : 

Towns. — Brownfield,  Gushing,  Cutler,  Eastbrook,  Eaton,  May- 
field,  Prentiss,  Swanville — 8. 

Plantations, — Fryeburg  Academy  Grant,  Greenvale,  Indepen- 
dent, Lincoln,  Monhegan  Isle,  No.  10,  No.  21,  No.  31,  Pattagum- 
pus,  Rangely,  Unity,  Vanceboro' — 12. 

The  foregoing  were  delinquents  at  time  of  writing  this  report. 
In  addition,  the  following  towns  failed  to  make  returns  prior  to 
July  1,  1873,  and  thus  lose  one-tenth  of  their  apportionment  of 
school  moneys  from  State  Treasury :  Argyle,  Gray,  Hudson, 
Jonesport,  Kingsbury,  Litchfield,  Somerville,  Tremont,  Wilton — 9. 

Prom  the  returns  thus  made,  tabulations  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  the  following  exhibit  is  presented 
for  the  school  year,  1873,  meaning  by  this  the  period  from  April 
1,  1872,  to  April  1,  1873.  A  similar  exhibit  for  the  school  year, 
1872,  is  also  given. 
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Statistical  Summibt. 

1873.  1872.. 

Popnlation  of  State,  oennii  of  1870..... 626,915  636,915 

Whole  namber  of  townB  in  the  State 417  All 

Whole  number  of  plantations * 83  88 

Namber  of  towns  making  retami 409  395 

Number  of  planUtions        •<         67  65 

Whole  namber  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one 225,179  226,751 

Nupuber  registered  in  Summer  Schools 116,750  1 18,222 

Average  attendanee 92,526  92,750 

Namber  registered  in  Winter  Schools 128,134  126,311 

Average  attendanee 103,548  102,443 

Per  oentage  of  average  attendaneo  to  whole  number .49  .49 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks  and  days,  5]^  days 

per  week 9w.    4d.  9w.      2d. 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks  and  days,  5j^  days 

per  week lOw.    3d.  lOw. 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 20w.     2d.  19w.      2d. 

Namber  of  districts 3,967  3,861 

Namber  of  pai  ts  of  districts 347  310 

Number  of  School  Hoases 4,083  3.868 

Number  of  School  Hooses  in  good  condition 2,397  2,279 

Namber  of  School  Houses  built  last  year 122  121 

Cost  of  the  same $163,695  $131,799 

Estimated  value  of  all  School  Property 2,939,236  2,644,264 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  io  Summer 140  146 

Namber  of  Male  Teachers  employed  io  Winter 1,904  1,870 

Namber  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Summer 4,094  3,959 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Winter 2,327  2,213 

Number  of  Teachers  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 284  270 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  excluding  board,  $34  28  $33  17 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  excluding  board,  3  79  -           3  60 

Average  cost  of  Teachers' board  per  week '..  2  31  2  33 

Amonnt  of  school  money  voted 625,618  717,719 

JBxcess  above  amount  required  by  law 149,953  832,406 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 2  69  2  87 

Total  amount  received  from  State  Treasury  from  April  1, 1872, 

to  April  1,  1873 229,272  15,53T 

Amount  derived  from  local  fands 17,409  14,408 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  academies  or  col- 
leges in  the  State 53,869  65,426 

Amount  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  State 1 1,249  7,995 

Amonnt  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance,  Ao 93,897  76,841 

Amouot  expended  to  prolong  schools 12,687  13,164 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision 25,943  34,139 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  registered .80  .80 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Summer  Schools .79  .78 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Winter  Schools .81  .81 

Aggregate  amonnt  expended  for  Schools $1,147,242  $998,686 

Amount  of  School  Fund 319,273  812,976 
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Fiscal  Statimiht. 

1873.  1872. 

Baimd  hj  manioipal  toxation  for  oarrent  sohool  ezpenjea $625,618  $717,719 

New  8cbool-houM8 163,695  131,799 

Private  tuition  in  ftnd  out  of  tho  SUte 64,118  63,420 

To  prolong  schools 12,687  13,164 

To  paj  for  School  Saperrision 25,913  24,139 

Appropriation  for  Teachers'  Institutes 4,000  4,000 

**           «*     Normal  Schools T 18,500  81,000 

Expense  of  Annual  Report,  (7,000  copies) 3,500  8,600 

Salary  of  Superintendent.  $1,800  ;  Clerk,  $1,200 3,000  3,000 

Trareling  expenses,  $500  ;  postage,  $300 9  800  800 

Derired  from  local  foods 17,409  14,408 

"        ««     Savings  Bank  tax 131,293  57,335 

"        "     School-Mill  tax 224,157  224,630 

Interest  of  permanent  School  fund 19,156  18,778 

Aggregate  expended  for  current  public  school  purposes 1,162,459  1,1 12,373 

School  Census. 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  the  past  eleven  years  has  been 
as  follows : 

Number  of  scholars  in  1863  was 239,329 

"     1864     "   235,188 

"     1865     "   229,797 

"     1866     "   229,378 

1867     "  228,388 

"     1868     "   225,200 

1869     "   226,143 


44  44 

"     1870     "   228,167 


"     1871     "   225,508 

"     1872     "   226,751 

"     1873     "  225,179 

The  return  for  1873  appears  to  be  the  smallest  for  the  last  de- 
cade. Figures  will  not  lie,  it  has  been  said — the  whole  statement 
should  be,  figures  will  not  lie  if  accounts  are  correctly  made.  An 
examination  of  the  returns  ma<le  by  Portland  shows  as  follows : 

Number  of  scholars  in  1872   11,055 

"  "     1873   9,848 

Decrease 1,207 

It  is  hardly  presumable  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  1207 
in  the  school  population  of  Portland,  in  the  short  period  of  one 
year.  As  the  school  census  was  taken  twice  in  that  city  the  pres- 
ent year  to  insure  accuracy,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  for- 
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mer  return  was  not  strictly  correct.  That  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  school  population  of  Maine  the  past  ten  years,  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  the  difference  of  14,150,  between  the  fctums 
of  1863  and  1873,  can  with  difficulty  otherwise  be  accounted  for. 
A  further  examination  of  the  school  returns  shows  that  the  diminu- 
tion has  been  chiefly  in  the  rural  portions  and  the  villages,  where 
business  growth  has  been  slow,  stationary  or  diminished.  The 
increase  has  been  only  in  manufacturing  centers  and  in  Aroostook 
county,  the  chief  |ection  of  immigration.  While  I  think  the  sta- 
tistics are  not  to  be  relied  upon  implicitly,  as  the  census  of  schol- 
ars is  sometimes  taken  hurriedly  and  carelessly  by  the  town  offi- 
cers— sometimes  not  at  all — the  precise  figures  of  the  preceding 
year  being  returned  as  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  present  the 
above  statement,  that  you  might  devise  some  method  of  securing 
more  reliable  returns,  or  that  public  attention  might  be  called  to  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  of  this  decrease  in  number  of  school 
children,  while  the  population  of  the  State  remains  about  the 
same.  The  requirements  of  the  law  upon  this  point  seem  to  be 
sufficient,  and  are  as  follows : 

Duty  of  School  Agents. 

Revised  Statutes,  Chap,  xi,  Sect.  60,  item  fifth, — To  return  to  the 
Assessors  in  the  month  of  April,  annually,  a  certified  list  of  chil- 
dren in  his  district,  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as 
they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  said  month,  exclusive  of  those 
coming  from  other  places,  where  they  belong,  to  attend  any 
college  or  academy,  or  to  labor  in  any  factory  therein. 

Sect,  61. — Each  School  Agent  shall  return  to  the  Superintending 
School  Committee,  in  the  month  of  April,  annually,  a  certified  list 
of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  in  his  district  from  four  to 
twenty-one  years,  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  said  month, 
leaving  out  of  said  enumeration  all  persons  coming  from  other 
places  to  attend  any  college  or  academy,  or  to  labor  in  any  facto- 
ry, or  at  any  manufacturing  or  other  business. 

Duty  op  Superintending  School  Committek. 

Sect.  66. — If  any  School  Agent  neglects  to  return  the  scholars 
in  his  district,  the  Superintending  School  Committee  shall  imme- 
diately make  such  enumeration,  and  be  paid  a  reasonable  svm 
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therefor,  to  be  taken  from  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
district  of  such  delinquent  agent. 

Sect,  67. — They  shall  return  to  the  Assessors,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  annually,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each 
school  district,  according  to  the  enumeration  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions fifty-six  and  sixty- one. 

Sect,  65,  item  ninth. — They  shall  give  in  their  returns  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  April,  next  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  making  said  returns,  and  full  and  complete 
answers  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  blank  forms  furnished 
them  under  the  provisions  of  law  ;  certify  that  such  statement  is 
true  and  correct,  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  belief; 
and  transmit  it  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year. 
When,  by  reason  of  removal,  resignation  or  death,  but  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  remains,  he  shall  make  said  returns. 

The  wish  of  the  State  seems  to  be  clearly  expressed  in  the 
foregoing.  Whether  any  penalty  or  fine  ought  to  be  imposed  up- 
on officers  for  non-fulfillment  on  their  part,  is  a  question  for  legis- 
lators to  consider.  The  loss  for  non-return  now  falls  upon  the 
town,  in  that  the  latter  loses  one-tenth  of  the  school  money  to  be 
apportioned  by  the  State  Treasurer.  See  School  Laws,  sect.  92. 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  this  point. 

School   Attendance. 

The  registered  summer  attendance  for  1873,  is  less  than  that  of 
1872 ;  the  registered  winter  attendance  is  larger,  while  the  aver- 
age school  attendance,  summer  and  winter  1873,  is  slightly  in- 
creased from  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  average  attendance  is  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
census  number.  We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  between 
what  ages  the  non-attendance  occurs,  precisely  what  number  at- 
tend private  schools,  or  in  what  employment  the  absentees  are 
engaged.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  large  number  of  youths 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  were  employed  in  mills,  factories, 
shops,  etc.,  but  the  State  Statistician  informs  me  that  less  than 
two  thousand  children  of  sixteen  years  and  under,  have  been  re- 
ported to  him  as  employed  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  State. 
Of  the  fioating,  unemployed  population  under  seventeen  years, 
we  have  no  estimate.     As  the  school  age  proper  is  now  practically 
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embraced  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen »  it  seems  to  be 
highly  important  to  ascertain  by  correct  census  the  number  of 
youth  between  these  ages,  before  we  can  determine  what  legisla- 
tion, if  any,  is  needed  in  this  direction.  I  would  recommend 
therefore,  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  persons  between  six  and  sixteen  years,  inclusive,  in 
addition  to  the  present  census. 

School  Enrollment  and  Apportionment  op  State  Funds. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  made[^la8t 
year,  that  the  school  moneys  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  should 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  towns  according  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  scholars  enrolled,  not  as  at  present,  according  to  the  census 
population  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  percentage  column  in  appendix  shows  that  the  aver- 
age attendance  ranges  from  seventeen  hundredths  of  census  num- 
ber to  seventy-six  hundredths.  A  further  examination  of  the  re- 
turns for  several  years  discloses  the  fact  that  these  low  or  high 
averages  have  become  localized.  The  same  town  annually  pre- 
sents a  low  average,  another  as  habitually  shows  a  good  record. 
On  the  present  basis  of  distribution  the  former  town,  with  500 
scholars  in  all,  and  80  in  school,  receives  the  same  gratuity  from 
the  State  as  the  latter  town  with  same  number  of  census  scholars 
and  380  in  school.  The  former,  in  its  indifferent,  plodding  igno- 
rance, is  rewarded  equally  with  the  latter,  exhibiting  an  active, 
lively,  educational  interest.  ''The  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves."  The  gratuity  of  the  State  should  be  given,  partial- 
ly at  least,  as  an  award  to  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the  recip- 
ient, and  to  encourage  extra  exertion  in  the  individual  towns. 
The  money  given  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  evidently  appreciate  the  gift, 
and  make  personal  efforts  to  secure  the  educational  results  pro- 
posed. If  the  State's  award  be  given  for  the  number  of  youth 
educated,  not  for  the  number  of  children  raised,  the  necessity  of  a 
"  compulsory  law  "  would  bo  largely  obviated.  As  expressed  in 
my  last  report,  the  average  attendance  plan  would  not  be  so  cor- 
rect a  basis  as  the  enrollment  method,  counting  as  enrollcd|8chol- 
ars  only  those  who  have  attended  school  at  least  two  consecutive  weeks 
in  the  school  year. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  in  the  appendix,  it  will  be    seen 
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that  one  of  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  school  oflScers  was 
**  nnmber  of  different  pupils  registered  in  school  during  the  past 
year  ?"  Although  the  query  was  presented  rather  experimentally 
than  otherwise,  sufficient  replies  were  given  to  indicate  that  this 
basis  of  money  distribution  can  readily  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
distribution  on  that  basis  would  be  different  in  the  several  sums 
from  the  present  apportionment  by  the  State  Treasurer.  Surely 
the  distribution  by  the  State  of  over  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars should  not  be  made  without  a  thought  as  to  its  most  efficient 
use  and  best  productive  results  in  general  intelligence.  Syste- 
matic, well-placed  beneficence  becomes  the  State  as  well  as  the 
individual.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  apportionment  of  the 
school-moneys  paid  out  by  the  State  Treasurer,  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  school  enrollment  instead  of  the  present  plan  by  census 
number,  of  all  youth  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one. 

School  Revenue. 

Reckoning  from  December  1,  18T2 — time  of  my  last  report — to 
December  1,  1873 — date  required  for  presenting  the  present  re- 
port— the  school  income  proper,  from  the  various  regular  sources 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Town  tax,  (80  cents  per  capita,) $625,618 

2.  State  school  mill- tax,  (1  mill  per  dollar  "*" valua- 

tion,)    224,629 

3.  Savings  bank  tax,  (1-2  mill  on  total  deposits,) . .  131,293 

4.  Interest  from  school  fund, 19,156 

5.  Proceeds  from  local  funds 17,409 

6.  Voluntary  local  taxation  to  prolong  schools. . . .  12,687 

$1,030,692 

To  which  add  expended  for  local  supervision 25,943 

"  State        "           3,800 

7000  copies  Annual  Report 3,500 

Normal  Schools,  (general  appropriation,) 11,000 

"            "         (special  appropriation, ) 6,500 

Teachers'  institutes 4,000 

Free  high  schools 83,524 

New  school  houses 153,695 

$1,322,654 

•234^26,406. 


• 
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This  fi^ves  as  the  gross  cost  of  the  public  school  system  to  the 
people  of  Maine,  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  December  1» 
1873 $1,322,664 

Dedact  cost  of  new  school  houses,  (per- 
manent investment, ) 153,695 

Special  appropriation  normal  schools, . .  6,500 

$160,196 

And  we  have  as  current  expenses $1,162,469 

Percentage  of  same  on  State  '^'valuation, .006 

Pro  rata  each  inhabitant,  (626.915,)  1.86 

"    census  scholar,  (225,179,) 6.17 

"    average  attendance,  (111,463,) 10.40 

From  the  census  of  1870  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  pan- 
pers  and  criminals  in  the  State  was  4,619. 

Annual  cost  of  supporting  the  same, $367,000 

Annual  cost  of  supporting  each, 79.46 

State  Monbts  for  187&-4. 

The  amount  of  school  money  to  be  paid  out  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer and  available  to  the  towns  for  the  school  year  from  April  1, 
1373,  to  April  1,  1874,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Savings  bank  Uz,  pa}  able  July  1,  1873, $131,298 

2.  Interest  of  permanent  school  fund  payable  July 

1,  1873, 19,156 

3.  School  mill-tax,  payable  Jan.  1,  1874, 224,157 

$374,606 

Apportioned  on  the  present  basis,  the  distribution  to  the  several 
towns  will  be  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

•224,652,406. 
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CSOUDITY   OF  AlfDROSCOGGIN. 


TOWNS. 


Aabom 

Darham 

But  Livermore 

QjTMnt 

Lewliton 

Liiboo 

LMdf 

Livennore • 

Minot 

PoUnd 

Taraer , 

WftlM 

Webator 


No.  of 

MillTkz 

SohoUra. 

SohoolVand 

Fund  No.  2. 

3,268 

$1,617  13 

$2,260  24 

448 

300  96 

448  44 

846 

232  U 

346  35 

369 

247  90 

369  37 

6,726 

3,846  99 

6,731  66 

673 

462  23 

673  66 

450 

302  82 

460  44 

489 

328  62 

489  48 

689 

395  69 

689  68 

997 

669  88 

997  98 

790 

630  73 

790  78 

163 

109  52 

163  18 

314 

210  96 

314  30 

Amity 

Bridgewater 

BenedioU 

D*l(on 

Butoo 

Fort  Fairfield 

Fort  Kent 

Frenohvllle 

Grand  Isle 

Horsey 

Hodgdon 

Hoolton 

Island  Falls 

limestone 

linneas 

littleton 

Lndlow 

I^don 

Madawaska 

Mars  Hill 

Masardis 

llajBville 

Montioello 

New  Limerick 

Orient 

Presqae  Isle 

Sherman 

Smjma , 

'Washbom 

Veiton 

Alva  plantation. . . . 
Banoroft  plantation 
Oastle  Hill  plantation 
Giystal 

CjT 

Bagle  Lake 

Olenwood 

Hamlin 

HayneiTille 

LoaTiU 

Maowahoo 

Mapleton 

Molnnknf 

MOTO  *• 


4C 
*t 
<• 
«« 
«« 
■  • 
«« 

CI 
«« 


CSOUNTY   OF   AROOSTOOK. 

125  83  99 

286  192  13 

165  110  86 

234  157  20 

254  170  64 

890  697  95 

666  880  24 

935  628  18 

343  230  43 

42  28  21 

362  243  21 
886     $595  26 

71  47  70 
122  81  97 
368  247  24 
340  228  43 
150  100  78 
715  480  37 
600  835  93 
207  139  06 

55  36  96 

432  290  44 

340  298  43 

178  119  69 

99  66  61 

487  327  19 

308  206  93 

72  48  37 
229  163  86 
140  94  06 
272  182  73 

87  68  44 

122  81  97 

112  76  26 

197  132  35 

69  46  36 

79  63  08 

293  196  86 

28  18  81 

22  14  78 

94  63  16 

216  146  11 

26  16  80 

62  1    41  66 


126  It 

286  29 
166  10 
234  28 

264  76 
890  88 
666  60 
936  92 
343  34 
42  04 
362  30 
$886  88 

71  07 
122  It 
368  37 
340  34 
150  16 
715  65 
600  49 
207  20 

65  06 
432  42 
340  34 
178  18 

99  10 
487  48 
308  30 

72  07 
229  20 
140  14 
272  27 

87  08 

122  10 

112  10 

197  20 

69  OT 

79  08 

193  29 

28  OS 

t2  00 

94  08 

218  2$ 

26  00 

•2  00 
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CX)UNTT  OF  AROOSTOOK-CoBcIaded. 


TOWNS. 

No.  of 
SoboUn. 

School  Fond. 

MiUTkz 
Fnod  No.  3. 

No.  11,  R.  1 

pl&ntAticii 

135 

350 

33 

51 

31 

87 

135 

67 

177 

38 

151 

497 

90  70 

167  96 

31  49 

34  36 
14  11 
58  44 
90  70 
45  01 

118  93 

35  53 
101  45 
333  91 

135  10 

Oakfield 

c« 

350  35 

Ox  Bow 

<• 

S3  00 

Porhim 

<• 

51  06 

Beed 

(( 

81  00 

SilTor  Ridge 
St.  Francii 

<■ 

87  09 

« 

135  10 

Bt.  John 

« 

67  07 

Wallagrmas 
Vwtfield 

«« 

177  18 

<• 

38  04 

VoodUnd 

•• 

161  15 

Van  Bnren 

«• 

497  49 

CX)UNTT   OF  CUMBERLAND. 


Baldwin 

BridgtoD 

Braoawick 

Gape  Elisabeth.. 

Oaaoo 

Comberland 

Dealing 

FalmoDth 

Freeport 

Oorbam 

Oraj 

Harptwell 

Harrison 

Naples 

New  QloQoetter,. 
North  Tarmouth. 

OUsfield 

Portland 

Pownal 

Raymond 

Soarborongh  . . . . 

Bebago 

SUndish 

Westbrook 

'Windham 

Yarmonth 


Avon 

Oarthage 

Oheaterville... 
Farmington . . . 

Fireeman 

Indoitry 

i»7 

Kingfield 

Madrid 

New  Sharon . . . 
New  Vinevard. 
Phillipe 

J»ngely 

Salem 

Strong 

Temple 

Weld 


366 

245  88 

366  37 

834 

•560  28 

834  83 

1,745 

1,172  38 

1,746  73 

1,831 

1,230  46 

1,833  81 

385 

258  64 

385  38 

575 

886  29 

675  M 

1,167 

784  05 

1,168  le 

578 

388  30 

578  66 

700 

470  26 

700  69 

1,119 

751  81 

1,130  10 

540 

362  77 

540  5S 

638 

428  60 

638  6S 

849 

234  46 

349  36 

415 

$278  80 

$415  40 

515 

345  98 

515  49 

313 

210  28 

«13  SO 

357 

239  83 

357  30 

9,848 

6,616  40 

9,857  79 

310 

208  26 

310  SO 

457 

307  07 

457  46 

610 

409  80 

610  59 

383 

190  32 

383  38 

613 

411  82 

613  60 

881 

591  85 

881  87 

779 

523  34 

779  77 

590 

396  89 

590  69 

308 

r. 

139  73 

808  it 

165 

110  86 

165  10 

321 

215  65 

S31  88 

967 

649  68 

967  96 

331 

155  18 

831  8S 

380 

188  20 

380  88 

507 

S40  62 

670  60 

175 

117  58 

175  17 

155 

104  14 

155  16 

450 

302  33 

450  44 

366 

178  70 

3e6  87 

450 

802  83 

450  44 

150 

100  78 

150  16 

115 

77  27 

115  10 

180 

120  93 

180  18 

306 

138  40 

806  86 

410 

375  44 

410  S9 
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CX)UNTY   OF   FRANKLIH-CoBcladed. 


TOWNS. 


Wilton 

EuBtli  planUtion 

Letter  B       *«         

Perkioa         *■ 
Kangelj        **         .... 
No.  6  «« 

Dallu  •* 

Saody  Rirer  plantation 
Washington  ** 

Lang  ** 

Oreen  Vale  <* 

Coplin  *< 


No.  of 

Mill  Tax 

Soholan. 

Sohool  Fnnd. 

Fund  No.  2. 

536 

$360  12 

$536  53 

136 

91  37 

136  14 

11 

7  39 

11  00 

65 

86  95 

65  06 

11 

7  39 

11  00 

17 

11  42 

17  01 

66 

44  34 

66  07 

27 

18  14 

27  OS 

22 

14  78 

22  03 

10 

6  72 

10  00 

16 

10  75 

16  01 

43 

28  89 

43  04 

COUNTY   OF  HANCOCK. 


Amhent • 

148 
96 
€20 
370 
537 

1,150 
457 
142 

1,598 

1€5 

66 

459 

2,000 
380 
659 
348 
233 
129 
3ttl 
695 
110 
656 
411 
290 
458 
702 
276 
141 
164 
65 
226 
19 
4 

2^ 
39 

99  43 
64  49 
41C  52 
248  57 
360  76 
772  63 

307  10 
95  40 

1,073  59 

110  86 

44  34 

308  38 
M43  71 

255  28 
442  72 
23i  78 
166  53 

86  68 
242  52 
399  72 

73  91 
373  66 
276  41 
194  82 
307  68 
471  60 
186  42 

94  73 
110  19 

43  67 
151  83 

12  77 
2  69 

16  13 

26  20 

148  14 

Aorora 

96  10 

I^luthill 

C20  G2 

Brooklin 

370  37 

BmokiTille 

637  63 

Vuckf  port 

Castioe 

GraDberry  Isle 

1,151  14 
457  46 
142  14 

Deer  Isle 

1.599  68 

166  16 

66  06 

Dedham 

Eaatbrook 

Bden 

469  46 

Kllaworth 

2,001  6f 
380  38 

Franklin 

Oonldsboro' 

659  65 

Ilaucock 

348  34 

Lainoine 

233  23 

Mariaville 

129  12 

Mount  Desert 

361  36 

Orland 

695  69 

Otia 

110  IS 

Penobaoot 

656  56 

Sedgwiek 

411  44 

Sulliran 

200  29 

Hnrrj 

468  45 

Tremoni 

702  76 

Trenton 

276  2Y 

'Waitham 

141  14 

Verona 

164  16 

Long  Island • 

66  06 

Swan  Island 

226  39 

No.7 

No.  10 

19  01 
4  00 

No.  21.  Middle  Division 

24  03 

39  03 

18 
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COUNTY   OP   KENNEBEC. 


TOWNS. 


Albion 

Aogasta 

Belgrade 

Benton 

Chelsea 

China 

Clinton 

Farmingdale 

Fayette 

Gardiner 

Hallowell 

Litchfield 

Manchester 

Monmouth 

Mt.  Vernon 

Pittston 

Readfleld 

Rome 

Sidney 

Vassal  borough.. . 

Vienna 

Waterrille 

Wayne 

West  Gardiner... 
West  Waterville. 

Windsor 

Winslow 

Winthrop 

Unity  plantation 


No.  of 
Scholars. 

422 

2,233 
508 

426 

280 

695 

725 

223 

300 

1,244 

887 

• 

495 

237 

545 

380 

790 

400 

248 

483 

000 

245 

1,104 

320 

374 

688 

406 

496 

695 

13 

School  Fund. 


Mill  Tax 
Fnnd  No.  2. 


S'284  13 

$423  42 

1,500  24 

2,235  20 

341  27 

608  60 

280  19 

426  42 

188  15  i 

280  28 

466  90 

695  69 

487  06 

725  72 

149  82 

223  22 

201  54 

300  30 

835  77  1 

1,246  2S 

595  93 

887  89 

332  54 

495  49 

159  21 

237  20 

366  63 

545  54 

255  28 

380  38 

530  72 

790  79 

268  72 

400  40 

166  60 

248  25 

324  48 

483  48 

644  93 

960  96 

164  59 

246  24 

741  73 

1.105  09 

214  98 

320  SO 

251  26 

S74  ST 

395  05 

688  58 

272  75 

406  40 

333  21 

496  49 

466  93 

695  69 

8  74 

i     IS  00 

COUNTY   OF   KNOX. 


Appleton 

Camden 

Cashing 

FHendship 

Hope 

North  Ha?en 

Boekland 

Sonth  Thomaston 

St.  George 

Thomaston 

Union 

Vinalhaven 

Warren 

Washington 

Matinicns  Isle 

Mniole  Ridge  plantation 


515 

$346  00 

$516  51 

1,649 

1,107  60 

1,650  60 

242 

162  50 

242  24 

822 

316  30 

S22  St 

311 

208  90 

311  SI 

256 

172  08 

266  25 

2,502 

1,680  90 

2,604  47 

694 

466  43 

694  69 

934 

627  50 

934  9S 

915 

614  68 

916  91 

696 

400  49 

696  59 

861 

678  42 

861  86 

703 

472  34 

70S  70 

471 

816  66 

471  47 

95 

63  93 

95  09 

29 

19  69 

29  09 

SCPBBINTSMDBNTS  RBPOBI. 

coinmr  of  lincout. 


Aln !  3S3 

Bouthbuj I  1,113 

Br«m*D I  333 

Brirtol I  1,113 

SHmriMOtM US 

Dmdui '  US 

EdgMmnb. I  are 

JaSarwD US 

Nnoulla AB& 

NobtaboTougb iH 

SamerTiii* '  ISl 

Bouthpoct '  ITl 

WkldubdRHigli I  i.stia 

W«tpor[ lr.1 

Whllcfiaid 57J 

WiMUHt I  618 

Haohagan  Iile 36 

OOUMTY  OF  OXFORD. 

AlbM7 Hi 

AndoTvt ;  ZT8 

Bclltal 779 

Urowmfiaid I  438 

Bnokfisld I  iS4 

Byton ;  7J 

CMton !  3U 

Uaninuk i  SBa 

Dliflald I  311 

Frjtbncg I  6M 

Gilaad I  130 

Grarton '  ib 

Ormnwood '  381 

Hanorar 58 

Hartford 319 

Bcbiun MI 

Hiran 1»R 

LoTtll '  lis 

MmtOB 611 

HeihM j  IBS 

Re-rj 110 

Oxford !  630 

Pari. 1.000 

P«ra I  sai 

PorUr 4J0 

Hoibar; 51 

Bninfin^ [  480 

Slow 1(56 

BtOM 

So  Bin 
Bi«d.... 

Dpton 

Watarford 

Wooditook  S7I    i 

Ai.do.er  N  Surplm U 

FrmnWlln  pUntation I  73     ! 

FryabuTg  Aaadam;  QrMit 0     i 

Hamlto'tOnBt 40 

Uaociln  planUtloD 10     I 

Hilton  plaotatloa I  91    l 

BUaypluUtloD II    ' 


38  as    ' 

!M  31     '■ 

334  65 

S7fl  MO 


U7I  85 
216  31  ' 
JRJ  U 
34  83 
311  46 
111  63 
104  86 
396  69 

lis  U» 

43  00 

JflS  B' 

349  14 

8  06 

49  06 


313  S3 

1,114  10 
443  44 
163  IS 
3T«  3T 
613  S4 
685  58 
434  4S 
151  16 
171  17 

t,384  SB 
161  36 
611  6T 
638  U 
SSOO 


15  01 

381  38 
58  06 
319  SI 
231  13 
4»8  40 
415  41 

60  06 
IBS  18 
130  IS 
G88  «B 
590  SO 

i,ouo  »» 

311  31 
410  13 

61  06 
480  48 
}(•»  16 
156  IS 
440  44 
191  19 

64  06 


11  00 

73  01 
6  00 
40  00 

10  00 
91  0» 

11  u 


20 


COMMON  SCHOOIJl 


COUNTY   OF   P£NOBSCOT. 


Alton 

Argy\9 

Bangor .... 
Bmdford. . . 
BrftUley  . . 
Brewer  . . .  ■ 
Barlinj^n . 
Gurmel  .... 

CUTOll 

(^arlexton  . 
Chester.... 
Cliftoo  .... 
Corrina.... 
Corniih  .... 
Dexter  .... 
DismoDt..' 
BddiogtoQ  . 
Bdinburg . . 

Enfield 

Etna 


Exeter 

Garland 

Olenbam... . 
Qreenbusb . . 
Qreeufield... 
Hampden.. . 
HermoQ  . . . . 

nolden 

How  land  .   . 

Hudeoo 

Kenduikeag 
Kingman  .. . 
lAgraoge . . . 
Lee 


TOWNS. 


Lerant  

I^DColn 

I«owell 

Mattawamkeag 

Mazfleld 

Milford 

Mt.  Chase 

Newbarg 

Newport 

Oldtuwn 

OroQo 

Orrington 

Pamadamkeag . 

Patten 

Plymouth 

Prentiss 

Springfield.   ... 

Stetson. 

Veasie 

Vrinn 


Brew  plantation 

Medwiiy  plantation 

Pftitngumpns  plantation 

Webster  plantation 

Weodvilli:  plantation . . . 
No   1,  North  Dirision.. 

No.  2,  Grand  Falls 

Ui«ffiUa 


No.  of 

Mill  Tax 

SohoUrs. 

School  Fond. 

Fand  No.  3. 

211 

$141  76 

$211  31 

104 

69  88 

104  10 

5,362 

3,602  46 

6,3b7  39 

621) 

356  39 

629  68 

320 

214  98 

320  S3 

1,116 

749  22 

1,116  09 

249 

167  38 

249  34 

498 

334  66 

498  49 

275 

184  76 

275  27 

443 

297  81 

443  44 

160 

107  50 

160  16 

142 

96  40 

142  14 

637 

360  76 

637  SS 

506 

339  93 

606  60 

946 

636  62 

946  95 

487 

327  26 

487  48 

242 

162  67 

242  24 

26 

16  90 

26  03 

223 

149  82 

223  23 

282 

189  44 

282  28 

473 

317  77 

473  47 

421 

282  83 

421  43 

265 

178  03 

266  26 

290 

194  82 

290  29 

250 

167  96 

250  26 

1,018 

683  94 

1,019  00 

601 

403  76 

601  60 

291 

196  49 

291  29 

42 

28  21 

42  04 

267 

172  66 

267  36 

266 

171  31 

266  26 

131 

88  01 

131  IS 

264 

170  64 

264  36 

370 

248  67 

370  37 

441 

296  44 

441  44 

698 

401  73 

698  69 

173 

116  24 

173  17 

143 

96  08 

143  14 

62 

41  66 

63  06 

310 

208  26 

310  81 

115 

77  27 

116  11 

337 

226  39 

337  SS 

477 

320  46 

477  47 

1,347 

904  95 

1,348  S4 

986 

662  39 

986  98 

630 

423  23 

630  63 

91 

61  13 

91  09 

291 

196  49 

291  39 

300 

201  64 

300  SS 

164 

110  19 

164  16 

336 

226  06 

336  SS 

319 

214  32 

319  SI 

279 

187  44 

279  37 

263 

169  97 

S6S  35 

33 

22  17 

SS  OS 

206 

138  39 

306  30 

39 

26  30 

39  OS 

22 

14  78 

33  03 

62 

41  65 

63  06 

SB 

24  28 

36  OS 

39 

26  10 

39  OS 

48 

S3  34 

ao4 

COtlMTT  OP   PifiCATAQUI*. 


Abbot 

AthlDMd  . . . 

BUDsfaard..  ■ 
BTOWBiille.. 

Foxaroft  . . .  ■ 
eDllford  . . . . 

Elnj 


lbrd...'l 


OnaTllla  . . 
Parknuo  .  - 


BbtHej 

WetliBjttoD 

HilliunabaTK  .. 


COUNTY   OF   SAGADAHOC. 


OaoroMowD 

FVrkfDi 

Phiptburg  . , 
RtohDiDiil... 
Topsfaain. . . . 
W«n  B —^ 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Atheni 

Bingham  ... 
BrigbtoD  . . . 
Cunbiidgt.. 

Oaniiille  ... 

Datruit 

EmbdoD  .  ■  ■ . 
Fkirllald.... 


Maw  Pintlknd. . 
Senidgomoek . . 

Pltug«Id.'..... 

Bl.ASHt'.."r. 


»1TB  08 

SieiM 

34T  34 

SS  69 

Moa 

61  OS 

76  OT 

sa^s 

343  34 

459  61 

19S  Bl 

440  44 

IM  Bl 

lOS  17 

154  15 

7B  14 

117  14 

ISB  54 

330  IS 

»6S6 

167  St 

lei  90 

141  14 

les  34 

391  39 

186  10 

4ie  41 

146  SS 

3t>7  36 

6B  44 

87  OS 

165  9& 

347  M 

5S  41 

BIOS 

49  T3 

T4M 

1,9T5  15 

3,941  Bl 

540  50 

34B  B9 

Gtn  60 

309  06 

460  40 

10  IS 

16  01 

369  44 

535  6S 

540  IT 

IIS  ID 

419  40 

80  61 

110  11 

US  16 

STl  ST 

47B  SI 

711  Tl 

391  se 

tB4  68 

11!  19 

lie  SO 

I7B  03 

I  IB  15 

176  IT 

3cn  BO 

546  SI 

110  S3 

180  18 

154  54 

»0  14 

136  TS 

178  IT 

T!6  18 

1,081  or 

111  U6 

26B  71 

400  40 

97  44 

145  14 

119  7B 

478  4T 

11  49 

31  03 

III  G4 

315  31 

364  7S 

543  50 

5»7  53 

319  10 

4T6  48 

733  70 

139  T6 

22 


OOlf  MON  SOHOOI^ 


COUNTY   OF   SOMERSET-ConclQded. 


TOWNS. 


Solon 

Skowhegan 

Smlthfield 

BUrks 

Dead  Rirer  plaoUtion. 

FlagSUff 

Mooflo  river 

Weit  Porka 

The  Forks 

Dennfi  Town 

Oarratank 

Pleasant  Ridge  **  

Highland  «*  

Jaokman  Town  **  

No.  1.  R.  2,  W.  K.  R.  planUtion. 
No.2,R.6 


■« 
«( 
«« 
<« 
«« 

4« 


No.  of 

Mill  Tax 

Soholars. 

School  Fund. 

Fund  No*  Sa 

414 

$278  16 

$414  41 

1,400 

940  57 

1,401  38 

i    253 

169  97 

253  25 

384 

257  97 

384  39 

45 

SO  26 

46  06 

21 

14  16 

21  02 

44 

29  56 

44  04 

1     28 

18  86 

28  04 

61 

40  98 

61  06 

29 

19  49 

29  OS 

55 

36  96 

66  06 

51 

34  26 

61  06 

52 

34  93 

62  06 

44 

29  56 

44  04 

39 

26  26 

39  04 

1     39 

26  26 

S9  OS 

COUNTY   OF   WALDO. 


Belfast 

Belmont 

Brooks 

Bnrnham  . . . , 
Frankfort.. . 
Freedom  ... 
I8le8l>orongh 
Jaokson  .... 

Knox 

Liberty 

Linoolnrille. 
Monroe  .... 
Montville... 

Morrill 

Northport. . . 
Palermo .... 
Prospect* ... 
Bearamont. . . 
Bearsport ... 
Stockton  ...< 
Bwanville... 
Thomdike  . . 

Troy 

Unity 

Waldo 

Winterport  . 


1,735 
217 
296 
406 
420 
220 
470 
244 
351 
340 
760 
344 
500 
180 
320 
432 
303 
542 
773 
626 
279 
250 
453 
394 
275 

1,135 


1,165  64 
145  78 
198  86 
272  76 
282  19 
147  89 
315  75 
163  92 
235  80 
228  44 
510  59 
231  18 
335  98 
120  06 
214  98 
290  24 
202  88 
364  14 
619  34 
420  55 
187  44 
167  95 
304  36 
264  69 
184  76 
762  66 


1,736  6S 
217  31 

'296  2$ 
406  41 
420  43 
220  32 
470  47 
244  34 
361  36 
340  S4 
760  76 
344  35 
600  50 
180  1$ 
320  33 
432  46 
302  SO 
542  64 
773  77 
626  63 
279  27 
250  25 
453  40 
394  39 
275  28 

1»136  12 


SUPBBIKIEKDHNrS  BBPOBT, 
COUNTY   OF    WASHINGTOir. 


Aiditm 

Alaxaodgr, 

BklkfTill* 

Baring...: 

B«ddington 

OiUI* 

Ccnterrilla 

ChKlotla 

Chornfiald 

OolBmbU 

OolambiftFdlt.. 

Cnwford. 


Dcnnwille 

bitH*shiu 

E*Wn,  No  9,  R.  1 


HkrrlaftaD  . 
Joouboni' . 
Joneaport. . . 
LdbM 


Uubliitport.  , 


HkihIiBvIiI 

Urddibampt 

Mlllbridge 

HoTthacId 

Painbroks 

P»rt 

PHoMton 

Bobblnnoo 

ToptSM.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Vttitj .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Wbftflu 

WbltneTvinB 

OkdjTina  pbstktLon 
Jaoliion  Brock  pllinl 
Tilmkdgc  pliuUtioi 
T»DOfbnro  pUnUtlo: 
WkitaplintuiDD..  . 
No.  T,  H.  i  filidUtii 
Do.  M  pUnlktlon,  . 
Ko.  IB  plunUtiuo... 
No.  11  pluitalion.  ■ . 
Ho.  81  plucatioD .  ■ . 


(A 

$S98  07 

$446  44 

flW 

in  57 

169  16 

n 

ee  6B 

131   IS 

M 

so  64 

69  06 

■A] 

1,774  SS 

S,64»  61 

M 

S3  SB 

80 

131  66 

468  91 

190  W 

698  69 

M 

IGS  B7 

163  16 

no  10 

1G4  16 

HH 

6s  as 

98  00 

DM 

J74  00 

408  44 

»* 

110  10 

164  11 

«4 

4S  68 

66  06 

U 

167  SI 

134  16 

:U 

663  67 

814  84 

HI 

64  41 

81  OS 

m 

1,109  61 

1,661  6S 

UK 

Si7  8S 

4ia  4S 

143   10 

313  11 

.« 

S64  79 

613  S« 

666  63 

817  88 

■M 

Geo  43 

983  08 

11 

430  63 

641  64 

no 

60  46 

90  OS 

HI 

161   1< 

nr 

64  41 

81  08 

:l« 

440  76 

■636  66 

on 

67   IS 

100  10 

•a 

7S 

7S4  60 
310   16 

1,134  11 
476  48 

4B 

301  66 

449  44 

■SB 

IGS  06 

399  39 

(la 

174  80 

409  40 

:l!> 

144  46 

:«7 

179  39 

367  se 

99  43 

148  16 

IB 

109  63 

163   16 

.19 

IGO  68 

.     339  38 

13 

16  46 

13  03 

XII 

87  S4 

130  IS 

47 

31  67 

47  04 

«S  63 

lot  10 

T7 

18  14 

17  03 

63  08 

79  07 

R9 

46  S6 

69  08 

JT 

11  41 

17  01 

HA 

44  34 

66  08 

IK 

10  76 

16  01 

24 


OOMMON  SCHOOLS. 
COUNTY   OP  YORK. 


TOWNS. 


No  of 
SoboUri. 


AotoQ 

Alfred 

Berwick 

Biddeford 

Bnzton 

Oorniflh 

DaytoQ 

Elliot 

Hollii 

Kennebank..... 
Kennobunkport 

Kittory 

Lebanon 

Limerick 

Limington 

Lyman 

Newfleld 

North  Berwick. 
Paraonafield . . . . 

Saoo 

Shapleigh 

Saoford 

Sooth  Berwick. 
'Waterborough . . 

"Wells 

York 


356 
349 
900 

3,896 
854 
372 
S19 
564 
653 
728 
768 

1,105 
640 
602 
650 
357 
367 
603 
625 

1,902 
397 
802 
867 
553 
927 
859 


Sehool  Food. 


$239  26 
234  46 

-    604  62 

2,617  49 
573  78 
249  99 
147  16 
378  96 
371  67 
489  "07 
615  94 
742  49 
429  95 
337  24 
369  49 
239  83 
246  55 
405  19 
419  88 

1,277  87 
266  79 
538  78 
582  45 
371  67 
622  79 
577  08 


Mill  Tax 
Fand  No.  3. 


$356  35 
349  30 
900  90 

8,909  86 
854  85 
872  37 
819  n 
664  50 
663  50 
728  72 
768  77 

1,106  00 
640  04 
502  50 
650  60 
857  .^5 
367  SO 
603 
625 

1,903  89 
397  SO 
802  81 
867  80 
653  60 
927  OS 
859  85 


61 
OS 


RECAPITULATION. 


COUNTIES. 


Androaooggin 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln • . 

Oxford 

Penobscot ..    . 

Piscataquis 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 

York 


Scholars. 


13,612 
13,220 
26,798 

6,186 
13,998 
16,723 
11,095 

8,857 
11,907 
25,710 

5,282 

6,868 
12,569 
12,264 
18,232 
20,615 


223,936 


School  Fond. 


$9,145  26 

8,881  90 
18,004  32 

4,156  08 

9,404  60 
11,235 

7,454 

5,950 

7,999 
17,273 

3.548 

4,614 

8,444  52 

8,239  61 
12,249  22 
13,850  25 


40 
22 
60 
76 
44 
73 
29 


$150,452  19 


Mill  Tax  Fund. 


$13,625  4& 
13,233  06 
26,824  47 

6,192  11 
14,011  8S 
16,739  ^S 
11,105  96 

8,665  76 
11.918  70 
25,735  40 

6,287  2S 

6,874  82 
12,681  41 
12,276  11 
18,250  09 
20,635  36 


$224,157  SS 


•  . 


.1 


BUPERINTENDBNTS  REPORT.  25 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  Maine,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
sales  of  wild  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  now  amounts  to  $325,- 
972.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  fund  will  be  much  increased  in 
the  fiitiire. 

The  permanent  school  funds  of  the  other  States  are  presented  in 
the  following  list.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Western  States  have 
made  a  generous  provision  for  the  support  of  their  public  schools. 

AUbama $2,495,210  Missoari $4,689,423 

ArkftDiu 785,000  Nebraska 

Obilifoniia .1,250,000  Nevada 104,000 

ConDecticat 2,048,375  New  JIampehire 

Delaware New  Jersey 650,783 

Florida 311,740  New  York 2.978,676 

Georgia 350,000  North  Carolina 1,059.380 

nUnoiB 6.382.248  Ohio 3,912,497 

Indiana 8,395.135  Oregon 600,000 

Iowa 3,191.483  Pennsjlvania 

Kansas 745,212  Rhode  Island 260,609 

Kentooky 1,350,491  South  Carolina 

Lonbiana... 1,193.600  Tennessee 3,269,696 

Maine 325.972  Texas 6,383,198 

Maryland 316,370  Vermont 

Masseohnsetts 1,361,173  Virginia 1,646.069 

Michigan 3,540,998  West  Virginia 229,300 

Bfinoesotk...    2.780,559  Wisoonsin 2,389,488 

Jaissi8«ippi 1.950,000 

In  order  to  secure  a  complete  financial  exhibit  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
I  recommend  the  amendment  of  item  ninth,  section  55,  chapter  11, 
(School  Laws,)  so  that  the  returns  to  the  State  Superintendent 
required  from  the  Superintending  School  Committee  shall  embrace 
the  following  points : 

First — Number  of  youth  between  four  and  twenty-one,  April  1. 

Second — Amount  of  money  raised  by  town. 

Third — Amount  of  money  raised  by  town,  1873. 

Fourth — Amount  received  from  State  from  April  1,  1873,  to 
April  1,  1874. 

Fifth — Amount  received  from  local  funds  from  April  1,  1873,  to 
April  1,  1874. 

Sixth — Amount  actually  expended  for  schools  from  April  1, 1873, 

to  April  1,  1874. 

S.  S.  Com. 


i 


2g  COMMON  SOHOOIfi. 

Personally  appeared  the  above  named  parUea, ,  before 

me, ,  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statement  bd1>< 

scribed  by  them  ie  true,  , 

JunUce  of  Peace. 

FsEB   lilOH    ScHOOLH, 

The  whole  number  of  towna  making  returns  of  free  high 

Bchools  to  this  office  is 110 

Whole  Dumber  of  districts, 21 

Total  returns, 134 


Retdrns  I 


r  Fbh 


TOWNS. 

lit 

»MJSU 

385  OU 
296  UU 

2fiia  VII 

IBS  60 
3,3*3  T& 

ifiW  OU 
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Id  eevcr&l  towns  two  or  more  fichooln  have   been  held, 

making  the  number  of  different  scbools, 150 
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High  Schools — Conlinned. 
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High  Schools — OontiDued. 
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An  examination  of  the  foregoing,  (liscloses  the  fact  that  while 
all  of  the  cities  but  two,  Augusta  and  Saco,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  free  high  school  act,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  above  are  towns  of  medium   population  and  wealth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  two  plantations  established  successful 
schools,  raised  necessary  funds  and  obtained  the  gratuity  of  the 
State.  From  persoTial  observation,  I  feel  assured  that  the  school 
thus  maintained  in  one  of  these  plantations  met  the  urgent  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  pupils  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twen- 
ty-one, as  no  other  school  possibly  could.  Too  old  to  take  their 
places  with  the  primarians,  so  to  speak,  in  the  common  school, 
with  too  limited  attainments  and  means  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  ordinary  academy,  they  very  cheerfully  and  readily,  as  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances  sat  down  together  to  enter  upon  studies 
from  which  hitherto,  their  pride — false  pride,  albeit — had  kept 
them.  It  was  a  cheering  sight  to  see  these  "large  boys  and 
girls''  enthusiastically  engaged  in  pursuing  advanced  courses  in 
language,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  process 
of  development  for  better  thinking  and  more  intelligent  action. 
Especially  pleasant  was  it  to  hear  from  parents  expressions  of 
hearty  gratitude  to  the  State  for  her  benefactions  in  this  direction. 
Under  the  elastic  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  the  State  responds 
to  the  action  of  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts,  individual 
gifts,  donations,  bequests,  subscriptions,  etc.,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  there  can  be  any  town  or  community  in  the  State,  which 
can  not  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  under  this  act  of  legislation. 
One  district  maintained  a  very  respectable  school  ten  weeks  for 
the  sum  of  ninety-five  dollars,  one  half  of  which  was  payable  from 
the  State  Treasury.  A  proper  sentiment,  cooperative  effort,  and 
an  accommodating  disposition  will  render  all  financial  difiSculties 
easy  burdens. 

In  connection  with  this  plantation  statement,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  thirty  of  the  foregoing  schools  were  maintained  at  an  expense 
each,  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  less,  and  that  more  than  one-half 
cost  five  hundred  dollars  each,  or  less  than  that  sum,  requiting  an 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  district  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  or  less.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  seventeen 
towns  obtained  the  maximum  gratuity  of  the  State,  namely,  $500, 
amounting  to  $8,500,  while  the  high  schools  of  these  same  towns 
cost  $41,459.  nence  it  appears  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
awards  by  the  State  to  free  high  schools  were  distributed  to  the 
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conntry  towns.  That  is,  the  privileges  for  higher  cnlture  were 
carried  out  into  the  producing  BectioiiH  of  the  State,  rather  than 
obliging  the  latter  to  seek  the  rich  centers  for  educational  facili- 
ties not  otherwise  attainable.  • 

In  making  the  several  awards  to  the  towns,  the  aim  has  been 
first,  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  to  any  town  or 
district ;  next,  whether  one-half  of  this  sum  has  been  properly 
provided  for  by  town,  district  or  community,  and  finally,  if  the 
latter  provisioh  has  been  complied  with,  to  make  the  award  on 
the  part  of  the  State.     For  instance : 

Town  op  Albion. 

School  instruction,  cost, $236  25 

(No  tuition,  interest,  etc.,  returned,) 

One-half  payable  by  State, 118  13 

(Amount  voted,  sufficient.) 

Town  op   Eddington. 

Total  expense  for  instruction, $308  7 

Tuition, 21  80 

Actual  cost, $286  96 

(Amount  voted,  sufficient.) 
One-half  payable  by  State, 143  48 

Town  of  Kittery, 

Total  expense  for  instruction, $720  00 

(No  tuition,  etc.,  returned.) 

Amount  voted,  not  sufficient. . . '. 260  00 

Award  by  State, 260  00 

The  above  specific  cases  have  been  presented  because  inquiries 
have  already  been  made  at  this  office  whether  the  total  expense 
for  instruction  or  the  actual  net  cost  of  same  would  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  apportionment  by  the  State.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  basis  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  the  only 
one. 

The  statistics  presented,  afford  the  best  and  most  convincing 
proof  in  regard  to  the  success  of  this  new  element  in  our  public 
school  system,  as  also  the  most  powerful  argument  for  its  contin- 
uance. In  addition  to  these  "numerical''  facts,  the  numerous 
epistolary  expressions  received  at  this  department,  and  the  com- 
mendatory statements  made  by  parents,  whose  children  have 
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eDJoyed  the  privileges  thus  afforded,  are  simply  eloquent  pleadings 
in  favor  of  the  free  high  school.  The  following  extract  is  a  speci- 
men : 

DixFiELD,  November  22,  1873. 

Warren  Johnson,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir: — I  now  retam  Free 
High  School  Certificate  for  the  town  of  Dixfield.  I  hope  it  is  all 
right.  Our  schools  have  far  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations in  point  of  numbers  and  regular  attendance,  and  in  the 
progress  the  scholars  have  made.  They  have  been  a  perfect  sac- 
cess.  The  prejudice  against  the  free  high  school  act  here  has  all 
died  away,  and  "  all  hands  'round ''  in  tliis  town,  are  for  continu- 
ing the  same  system.     I  think  it  would  be  so  everywhere  if  they 

put  it  into  operation  properly. 

Isaac  Randall,  A.  M. 

The  following  suggestions  wore  issued  in  a  circular  from  this 
office  to  the  several  towns  last  May,  in  response  to  numerous  in- 
quiries pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  Free  High  Schools. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Why  established?  In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  academies 
were  established  and  endowed  by  the  Legislature  to  secure  better 
facilities  for  a  higher  English  and  classical  education  than  could 
possibly  be  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  In  process  of  time 
some  of  these  academies  have  become  semi-colleges,  placing  them- 
selves beyond  the  ordinary  popular  demand  by  fixed  courses  of 
study  and  increased  expenses  to  students.  Others  have  been 
merged  into  the  city  or  town  high  st^hool.  The  most  of  them 
have  been  unable,  through  limited  funds,  to  secure  or  retain  such 
a  class  of  teaching  ability  as  was  needed.  Consequently  numer- 
ous demands  were  made  on  the  State  to  grant  further  aid.  As 
•such  aid  given  by  the  State  as  a  whole,  could  have  only  a  local 
application  and  benefit,  and  as  these  institutions  were  always  ^t- 
'tional,  wevcrfree,  schools,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  gifts  of  the 
State  on  a  broad,  general  basis.  The  State,  therefore,  declining 
to  make  any  special  appropriations,  says  to  each  and  all  of  the 
towns  in  the  commonwealth,  establish  a  free  high  school  and  the 
State  will  defray  one  half  the  cost  of  instnusHon  in  each  school, 
tinder  certain  conditions  expressed  in  the  legislative  enactment  in 
aid  of  free  high  schools. 
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Condiliona,  The  State  pledges  itself  to  pay  one-half  the  ex- 
pense for  instruction  in  a  free  high  school,  meaning  by  this,  only 
the  board  and  wages  of  teachers,  provided  (I)  that  the  sum  thus 
paid  by  the  State  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  any  town;  (2)  that  the  town  or  towns,  district,  union  of  dis- 
tricts or  individuals,  make  special  appropriation  for  payment  of 
one-half  of  cost  of  said  instruction  ;  (3)  that  such  appropriation 
be  exclusive  of  the  amounts  required  by  law  for  common  school 
purposes ;  (4)  that  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  pupils  admitted  from 
the  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts,  making  such  appropria- 
tions ;  and  (5)  that  no  funds  or  proceeds  of  the  real  estate  of  an 
academy  or  incorporated  institution  of  learning,  surrendered  or 
transferred  to  towns  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  towns. 

State  aid,  when  paid.  On  or  prior  to  December  first  of  each 
year,  towns  must  make  certified  returns  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  indicating  (1)  precise  amount  expended 
for  instruction  in  said  high  school ;  (2)  amount  raised  by  special 
appropriation  for  free  high  school,  and  (3)  a  compliance  with  the 
general  conditions  above  mentioned.  This  return,  being  properly 
vouched  by  the  town  officers,  and  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, will  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  in- 
spection, and  if  accepted  by  these  officers,  a  warrant  on  the  State 
Treasury  will  be  issued  by  the  Governor  in  favor  of  the  town 
treasurer  or  district  agent,  for  such  an  amount  as  may  bo  adjudged 
due  in  the  several  cases,  payable  in  December  of  each  year. 

Orade  of  Admission,  Although  the  proposed  schools  are  termed 
high  schools  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  come  up  to  the  full 
grade  of  classical  schools,  or  even  the  ordinary  academy  at  first. 
They  will  be  the  peoples'  high  schools  for  a  superior  English  and 
scientific  education,  excluding  at  first,  simply  all  primary  classes 
and  affording  the  general  culture  demanded  by  the  increasing  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  and  mercantile  wants  of  the  times.  While 
therefore  the  grade  of  admission  of  pupils  to  these  rests  virtually 
with  the  school  officers  of  the  several  towns  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
the  following  minimum  grade  of  admission  has  been  established 
this  year,  indicating  the  line  of  division  between  the  high  school 
and  any  lower  grade,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  certificate  for 
payment  of  gratuity  by  the  State  will  be  issued.  Of  course  town 
committees  can  establish  a  higher  grade  of  admission,  according 
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to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  several  commnnities  where  the 
schools  are  established.  Examination  is  required  in  none  bat  the 
branches  specified  by  statute,  and  as  follows : 

Spelling — First  fifty  pages  of  ordinary  spelling  book. 
Reading — Through  the  Third  Reader,  so  called. 
Writing — At  discretion  ;  a  fair  hand. 
English  Orammar — To  syntax ;  Greene's  Introduction. 
Oeography — Through  United  States,  Warren's  Primary  Geogra- 
phy. 
Arithmetic — Fundamental  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions. 
History — Nothing. 
Physiology — Nothing. 
Book  'Keeping — N  o  thi  n  g. 

Ten  questions  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  first  six  branches 
enumerated.  Pupils  answering  seventy- five  per  cent,  in  each  branch 
should  be  entitled  to  admission.  These  schools  are  intended  as 
the  American  Free  High  Schools  for  the  people,  and  the  grade  of 
admission  should  not  be  so  high  as  virtually  to  exclude  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  nor  so  low  as  to  malfe  them 
simply  "  primary ''  or  common  schools  of  a  low  grade.  The  good 
judgment  of  the  town  officers,  in  whose  care,  practically,  these 
schools  are  placed,  will  undoubtedly  suggest  a  standard  of  admis- 
sion wisely  adapted  to  secure  the  interest  and  confidence  of  par- 
ents and  the  highest  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

What  studies  best  be  pursued.  The  free  high  school,  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  which  was  established  for  self- 
preservation,  for  citizenship  and  the  common  courtesies  and  re- 
finements of  life,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  the  following  bran- 
ches of  study  as  of  primary  importance  to  the  manufacturing  and 
business  interests  of  the  State: 

(  Oral  and  )  ^^^^®  school,  once  a  day,  using  spelling- 
Spellino.  •<    iifpcx^jj  f  book,  dictionary,  reading-book,  newspapers 
(  )  and  periodicals.     Spelling  matches. 

Fourth  or  Fifth  Readers,  all  in 
one  class.  Selections  from 
newspapers  and  periodicals. — 
Reading,  recitations,  and  decla- 
mations by  all  the  pupils. 

'  Imitation  of  copies  from  books  or  charts.  Elements 
of  small  and  capital  letters.  Aim  after  a  g^od  fair 
business  penmanship.  Writing  letters,  proper  folding 
and  saperscription. 


Reading. 


Elementary  Sounds. 
Voice  building. 
General  rules. 
Practice. 


Writing.  - 
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Drawing  i  ^^®®  ^*"^-     Linear. )  Copying. 

*  (  Mechanical.  ]  Original  designing. 


Obography. 


Arithmetic. 


'  Political.  )  Relations  of  earth  to  man.      [laws. 

Physical.  >  "         "      "  nature  and  natural 

Mathematical.)  "        "      "  the  solar  system. 

Test  classes  on  shipping  lists,  imaginary  voyages 
and  travels,  with  description  of  places  and  peoples. 
Map  drawing. 

'  Mental.    )  Facility  and  accuracy  in  mental  compu- 

f      tations. 
Written.  1  Clinch   principles  by  original    examples 
>-     in  practical  matters.     Single  entry  ac- 
)      counts. 


Geometry. 


Engush 
Grammar. 


( Single 
Book-Keeping.  •<    and 

(  Double  Entry. 

'  Plane  Geometry, 
Trigonometry, 
Surveying, 
Navigation. 

Study  of  text  book, 

Correction  of  common  errors, 

Class  criticisms, 

Letter  writing  and  composition. 

English  Literature.     Study  of  standard  authors. 

Manual  of  universal  history. 

United  States,  partly  in  connection  with  Geogra- 
phy ;  not  dates  and  forms  merely,  but  underly- 
ing principles  of  human  society. 

{Governments  in  general. 
Constitution  of  United  States  and  of  Maine. 
Citizens'  Manual. 

^  Human  and  comparative  Anatomy. 

J  Hygiene. 

(  Laws  of  health  and  life. 

Chemistry.  ] 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics.     Object 
Botany.  [  Lessons. 

Mineralogy,  Geology.  J 


History. 


Science 

OF 


Physiology. 


Physics. 


Morals. 

AND 

Manners. 


r  Social  duties. 

}  Moral  obligations. 

(^Fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 


To  the  above  course,  (in  certain  localities,)  may  be  added  the 
higher  mathematics,  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and  belles- 
lettres. 
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The  following  text-books  are  suggested  and  publishers  of  same : 

Readers — Willaon's  Readers,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Monroe's  Readers,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Phila. 
Manual  of  Reading,  Potter,  (for  teachers,)  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 
Drawing — Industrial  Drawing  for  beginners,  free  hand,  James  R. 

Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing,  Woolworth,  Ains- 
worth  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Geography — Warren's  Oeography,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Guyot's  Physical  Geography,  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 

York. 
"  Our  World,"  Ginn  Brothers,  Boston. 
Camp's  Outline  Maps,  0.  D.  Case  &  Co  ,  Hartford, 
Conn, 
i^n^meft'c— White's,  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
French's,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Hagar's,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Phila. 
Book-Keeping — Palmer's  Practical  Book-Keeping,  Sheldon  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Waitt's  Self  Instructor,  Augusta,  Me. 
English  Chrammar — Greene's,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  Shel- 
don &  Co.,  New  York. 
History — Young  Folks'  History  of  Maine,  Dresser,  McLellan  & 
Co.,  Portland  Me. 
Seavey's  Goodrich's  U.  S.,  Tileston  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Scott's  U.  S.,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Lossing's  Pictorial  U.  S.,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Willson's  Outlines  of  History,  Iveson,  Blakeman  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Anderson's  Histories,  Clark  &  Maynard,  Now  York. 
Science  of  Chvemment — Alden's  Science  of  Government,  Sheldon 

&  Co.,  New  York. 
Alden's  Citizens'  Manual,  Sheldon  &  Co., 
New  York. 
Physiology — Cutter's   New  Analytic  Anatomy  and    Physiology, 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 
Dalton's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 
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Physioloffii — Physiology  and  Hygiene,  CathcriDe  E.  Beecher,  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Physica—Feck'B  Ganot,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy,  Scriboer  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Cooley's  Chemistry,  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
First  Lessons  in  Mechanics,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
First  Lessons  in  Botany,  Yoaman's,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Tenney's  Geology,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Phila. 
Morals  and  Manners — Cowdery's  Lessons,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,  Gow, 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Books  for  Teachers^FowWa  Teachers'  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes 

&  Co.,  New  York. 
Books  for  Teaching — Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 

How  to  Teach,  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent,  A.  S.  Barnes 

&  Co.,  New  York. 
Sheldon's  Manual  of  Object  Lessons,  Scrib- 
ner &  Co.,  New  York. 
Willson's  Object  Lessons,  Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Abbott's  Teacher,  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York. 
Bain's  Mental  Science,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  list  is  given 
merely  as  a  suggestion  where  certain  text  books  can  be  obtained, 
in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  made  at  this  office.  It  is  not  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  all  such  as  will  best  answer  the  requirements 
and  dififerent  tastes  and  judgments  of  the  several  communities. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  simply  to  present  a  practical  American 
course  of  study,  and  to  add  for  convenience,  a  list  of  text  books 
well  adapted  to  aid  in  carrying  out  thid  plan  of  study  and  investi- 
gation. 
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Three  Essentials. 

1.  An  accomplished,  faithful,  skilled  teacher. 

2.  Careful  supervisioQ  by  school  officers. 

3.  CoDStant,  generous  interest  ou  the  part  of  parents. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  fall  schools  are  prolonged 
into  the  month  of  December,  beyond  the  date  at  which  the  re- 
quired returns  must  be  made,  and  also  that  in  some  towns  terms 
of  school  are  held  in  the  spring,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that 
awards  and  payments  be  made  to  the  several  towns  semi-annually, 
December  1,  and  June  1,  instead  of  annually,  as  at  present. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  act  of  last  Legislature  the  normal  schools  established  by  the 
State  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  seven  trustees,  five  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  full  Board  of  Trus- 
tees is  as  follows : 

Governor  Sidney  Perham. 

Warren  Johnson,  Superintendent  Ooinmon  Sc?u)ol8. 

J.  H.  Hanson,  Waterville. 

A.  U.  Abbott,  Farmington. 

J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine. 

S.  T.  PuLLEN,  Portland. 

S.  A.  Patten,  Monson. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  is  herewith  presented : 

Agreeably  to  requirement  of  law  the  Trustees  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent the  following  report : 

Report  of  Normal  School  Trustees. 

To  Governor  Sidney  Perham : 

The  Trustees  of  the  normal  schools  report  that  their  first  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Castine,  May  21,  1873,  the  time  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination and  graduation  exercises  at  the  Eastern  Normal  School. 
Preliminary  steps  were  taken  at  this  time,  for  the  organization  of  the 
Board  as  contemplated  by  the  act  creating  such  Board.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  such  form  of  organization  and 
regulation  as  might  be  deemed  proper,  and  present  the  same  to 
the  Board  at  its  next  session,  to  be  held  at  Farmington  in  June. 
The  Trustees  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  Eastern  Normal  School  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  O.  T. 
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Fletcher,  assisted  by  Miss  Uelen  B.  Coffin,  Miss  Mary  E.  Hughes, 
Miss  Clara  Bartley,  and  Miss  Eliza  C.  Lufkin.  No  efiforts  seem  to 
be  spared  by  these  teachers  to  accomplish  the  objects  intended  in 
the  establishment  of  this  training  school  for  teachers.  For  num- 
ber of  scholars,  names  and  residence,  reference  is  respectfully 
made  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  principal. 

The  school  building  just  erected  by  the  State,  and  completed  at 
an  expense  of  $25,000,  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  school. 

The  grounds  need  grading  and  fencing,  and  additions  should  be 
made  to  the  library  and  apparatus. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  very  creditable  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  ability  of  the  graduates. 

The  meeting  at  Farmington  was  held  June  13th,  examination 
day  of  the  Western  Normal  School.  The  organization  of  the 
Board  was  completed  here,  and  a  code  of  by-laws  accepted.  The 
following  by-laws  were  adopted : 

Bt-Laws  of  the   Board   of  Trustees  of  the   Normal  Schools 

OF  Maine. 

Article  1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
a  Secretary  aud  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  bal- 
lot. There  shall  also  be  a  finance  committee,  an  inspectory  com- 
mittee on  the  Eastern  Normal  School,  an  inspectory  committee  on 
the  Western  Normal  School,  and  an  executive  committee— each 
committee  to  consist  of  three  members. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  to  represent  the  Board  on  all  public  and 
ceremonial  occasions,  except  when  the  Board  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide, to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Board  when  he  shall  deem  it 
desirable,  or  on  written  request  of  four  members  of  the  Board, 
and  to  draw  orders  on  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  this  Board  from  time  to  time,  for  such  sums  as  the  needs 
of  the  Board  may  demand. 

Art,  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  to  notify  the  members  by  mail  of 
all  meetings,  and  to  compile  from  the  reports  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  principals  of  the  schools,  an  annual  report  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  for  publication  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report. 
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Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasarer  to  receive  from  the 
State,  on  the  order  of  the  President,  all  money  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Board,  as  it  shall  be  needed  from  time  to  time;  to 
disburse  it  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Board  ;  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  finance  committee,  to  make  the  annual  fiscal 
report  required  by  law. 

Art,  5.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Board,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts 
and  shall  examine,  and,  if  they  approve,  shall  sign  the  annual  fis- 
cal report. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspectory  Committee  on 
each  school  to  examine  their  respective  schools  as  often  as  shall 
in  their  judgments  be  necessary,  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, general  discipline  and  eflSciency  of  teachers.  They  shall  ex- 
amine the  school  buildings  and  grounds  of  their  respective  schools, 
order  such  repairs  and  alterations  as  shall  be  of  immediate  neces- 
sity, and  recommend  to  the  Board  such  other  improvements  as 
they  shall  deem  desirable.  They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board 
for  adoption,  text  books  in  the  several  branches,  for  their  respec- 
tive schools.  They  shall  have  power  in  their  respective  schools, 
to  fill  temporarily,  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  corps  of 
instructors ;  and  for  good  cause  may  suspend  any  teacher.  At 
least  one  member  of  each  committee  shall  superintend  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  and  graduation  for  the  school 
nnder  its  charge. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the  general  business 
committee  of  the  Board,  shall  procure  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
such  apparatus,  books,  stationery,  printing  and  other  material,  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  Board,  by  the  Inspectory  Committees,  or 
such  as  the  committee  itself  shall  deem  necessary.  It  shall  have 
in  special  charge,  all  other  business  of  the  Board  not  herein  as- 
signed to  any  other  committee. 

Art.  8.  There  shall  be  two  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  each 
year — one  at  Castine,  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  the  East- 
em  Normal  School,  and  one  at  Farmiugton,  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  of  the  Western  Normal  School.  The  regular  meeting 
at  Farmington  shall  be  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  the  appointment  of  committees.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  President  as  herein  before  provided. 
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Art,  9.  The  teachers  shall  be  elected,  and  their  salaries  fixed  for 
the  Eastern  Normal  School  at  the  regular  yearly  meeting  at  Cas- 
tine,  and  for  the  Western  Normal  School  at  the  regular  yearly 
meeting  at  Farmington. 

Art,  10.  The  principal  of  each  school  shall  make  and  forward  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  first  of  November  of  each  year,  a  detailed  re- 
port of  his  school  for  the  preceding  year,  stating  the  number  of 
pupils  for  each  term,  the  classes,  text  books,  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  apparatus  and  furniture,  the  condition  of  the  school  build- 
ings and  grounds,  and  in  general,  a  statement  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  school,  with  suggestions  on  all  points  of  in- 
terest connected  with  it. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  the  following  organization 
was  efiected : 

Officers  and  Committees  for  1813. 

President, — His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Treasurer. — Warren  Johnson. 

Secretary, — Stanley  T.  Pullen. 

Finance  Committee. — The  Governor,  J.  11.  Hanson,  Sumner  A. 
Patten. 

Castine  Inspectory  Committee, — Warren  Johnson,  J.  W.  Dresser, 
Sumner  A.  Patten.  • 

Farmington  Inspectory  Committee, — Warren  Johnson,  A.  H.  Ab- 
bott, J.  H.  Hanson. 

Executive  Cammi«cc.— Stanley  T.  Pullen,  A.  H.  Abbott,  J.  W. 
Dresser. 

The  Trustees  report  favorably  in  regard  to  quality  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Western  School.  The  course  of  study  required 
seems  to  be  somewhat  too  extensive  for  the  comparatively  brief 
period  of  two  years,  and  possibly  should  be  abridged  to  meet  the 
capabilities  of  the  general  student.  We  have  to  express  our  sur- 
prise that  so  much  is  accomplished,  and  so  well,  by  the  mcgority 
of  the  students.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  G.  C.  Rounds, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Roliston  Woodbury,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Hayden, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Morton,  and  Miss  Laura  M.  Curtis.  We  desire  to 
express  our  special  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  the  model  school 
under  the  charge  Miss  Etta  Kilbreth.  It  appears  to  us  that  in 
general,  both  schools  are  well  and  prudently  conducted,  and  are 
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among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  institutions  of  the  State.  We 
recommend  a  most  generous  support  of  them  by  the  State.  For 
details  and  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  schools,  reference 
is  respectfully  made  to  the  reports  of  the  principals  and  the  ac- 
companying exhibit  of  the  Treasurer. 

State  Normal  School,      ) 
Farmington,  Me.,  Nov.  3,  1873. ) 

To  Hon.  Stanley  T.  Pullen, 

Secretary  Board  of  Truslees  of  Normal  Schools  of  Maine: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  this  school 
for  the  year  ending  June  13,  1873. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  the  fall  term  was       63 

The  number  of  pupils  for  the  spring  term  was 86 

I  present  a  list  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  with  age, 
date  of  entering,  date  of  leaving,  and  number  of  days  present. 

Fall  Term,  1872. 


A  CLASS. 


Bennett,  Lorette  0  . . . 
Oartland,  Nettie  M... 
Fftirington,  Sarah  A . , 
Nioholi,  Eldora  . . . . . 

Scales,  LUlaM 

Tbompedb,  Josephine, 

EUiot,  EsraF 

Jonee,  Newton  J 


B  CLASS. 

Berry,  Addle  8 

Ooshman,  Flarilla 

Elliot,  Clara  F 

Hunt,  Anna  V 

Howard,  Henrietta 

Hardj,  Lissie  A 

Sannden,  Abbie  A 

Reed,  LonisH 

Stanley,  Cal?in  F 


C  CLASS. 

Batee,  Helen  N 

Oardner,  Emina 

Giddlngs,  Mary  L 

Gill,  Sarah 

Haynea,  Lorina  H 

Holden,  Georgia  R 

Richardson,  Clara  E 

Roberto,  Nellie  M 

Thome,  Helen  C 

Case,  John  E 

Fisher,  Daniel  L 


18 
21 
19 
18 
17 
26 
20 
22 


20 
18 
20 
20 
18 
22 
17 
19 
20 


16 
20 
19 
19 
21 
20 
20 
21 
22 
16 
17 


Date  of 
Entering. 


Aag.  20. 

do 
Aag  21. 
Aog.  20. 
Aug.  21. 

do 
Aag.  20. 


AxLg.  20. 
Aug.  21 
Aag.  20. 
Aug.  22. 
Aug.  21. 
Sept.  3., 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  26. 
Aog.  20. 


Aog  20. 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  20 . 
Ang.  23. 
Not.  11. 
Aug.  27. 
Aug.  26 . 
Aug.  20 . 

do 

do 
Aug.  23 . 


Date  of 
Leaving. 


Jan.  3. 

do 

do 

Oct.  29. 

Jan.  3  . 

do 

do 


Jan.  3 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Jan.  3  .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Dec.  4.. 
Dec.  12 
Jan.  3.. 

do 

do 

do 


.... 
.... 
.... 

a  .  .  . 
•  .  .  .' 

.... 
.  .  .  . 
.... 


.  .  .  • 
.  .  .  . 
.... 


Days 
Present. 


861 

83i 

87| 

85 

87 


89 

88 

874 

87 

89 

78 

81 

82i 

87i 


89 

88 

86 

85 

39 

66i 

64  i 

881 

89 

87 

85| 


NoTB.— Omitted  in  above  list — C  Class,  Day,  Emma  L. 
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Brrant,  Elian  S  ... 
BaokniBD,  Pb«be  Q. 
Coloord.  Flarlllk  H. 
Coitii,  BoMlu  A  . . 

DktIi,  BlU  A 

DiTii,  UkUia. 

Draw,  lldalU 

Dunham,  N  el  lis  A.. 
DaiBiipart,  Suud  E 
BllU.  UeorgiiA- 
Fuibiub,  JeonisS.. 
flstohcr,  I<UH.... 

Ka;i,  Niaml 

E■J^(lliT«F 

Ljda,  Loltj* 

I^da,  Lonita 

Robarts,  UhU  H.. 

Stowera,  M 

Tarnar,  Lucia  A  ... 
TowdHud.  Mar;  A. 
■Wjman.  MacCha  A. 
■Wooiiwaiil.  Clara... 
Draimora   Ada  ■  •  ■  ■ 

BatoD,  Tiulatt 

BatDa.LJiii*N.... 
ComiiiEi  Oaorca.... 
1I.u,IU.i:a... 

Lnoa,  Jofaa  K 

Odi,  Frank  P 

Smicli,  Uan;  E.... 
Bkinner,  J.  Ward.. 
TorDsr,  Qgotga  H.. 
Tuft*,  CtlotoD  D.... 
Wtnlar,  JuhD  W  ... 


Aig.II., 


do 

do 

Oat.  8 

Sept.  27.... 

do 

do 

do 

Daa.  11.... 

Dot    IS 

Jan.  3 

Oot.  10  .... 

Jao.  1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Not.  ».... 

Jan 

do 

do 

do 

Not.  11.... 

Dm,  ».... 

Oct.  18 

Dm.  9 

i<T«    8 

Ian.  3 

do 

Spbiho 
A  CLASS. 

Barr7,  AddleS 

CiUiliou.1,  Villa  A 

D»7,  EinmaL 

Eaton,  VloKlla 

BlHott.ClBmF 

BaTdT.Liiila  A 

Hi.nt.Aan.V 

Hiaboli.  Elden 

(JuLDt,Marr  A 

SanduM,  AbbieP 

Scales,  Lllla  M 

FIsbar,  Daaial  L 

Flojd,  BomT 

Reed,  Louia  U 

Btania;,  Caliin  F 

StoTeni,  Eugene  C 


Fab.  10 

do 

Pab.  S 

do 

?Bb.  t 

do 

do 

do 

?eb.  11 

April  IS 

?eb.  6 

?eb.  t 

do 

fab.  T 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  10 

do 

do 

do 

ApriH6 

do 

B31 

87 
88 

•51 
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Spring  Tbrm,  1878 — Continued. 


B  CLASS. 


Bates,  Helen,  N.... 

Eaton,  MaeC 

Gardner,  Emma  . . . 
Giddings,  Lizsie  M. 

Gill,  Sareh 

Howard,  Henrietta . 
Parsons,  Ellen  M... 
Roberts,  Nellie  M.. 
Small,  Emma  S  . . . . 
Thome,  Helen  C. . . . 

Case,  John  E 

Craig,  Fred  W 

Stevens,  Amo  B.... 


C  CLASS. 

Bncknam,  Phebe  G 

Bryant,  Ellon  M 

Curtis,  Kosetta  A 

Dinsmore,  Ada  B 

Dunham,  Nellie  C 

Eaton,  LissieC 

Ellis,  Georgia  A 

Furbush,  Jennie  S 

Hajnes,  Lovina  G 

Ladd,  Linda  S 

Leighton,  May  F 

Lyde,  Lottie 

Roberts,  Liisie  M 

Soule,  Luoy  W 

Stowers,  Addie  M 

Townsend,  Mary  A 

Turner,  Lnoia  A 

Wyman,  Martha  B 

Bradbury,  James  0 

Tufts,  Clinton  D 

Winter,  John  C 


D  CLASS. 

Bryant,  Ellen  M 

Brown,  Lissie  M 

Blanohard,  Laretta 

Chandler,  Abbie  A 

Clifford.  Annie  W 

Collins,  Rose  P 

Collins,  Stella  B 

CutU,  Julia  E 

Darenport,  Suoan  B 

Giddings,  Annie  S 

Hathaway,  Adelaide 

Howard,  Lydia  A 

Holmes,  Isabel 

Huff,  Isabel  C 

Jennings,  Clara  A 

Jordan,  Emma  W 

Manter,  Mary  A 

MeGaff«y,  Emma 

Merrill,  Fraocena 

Nichols,  Nellie  W 

Norton.  Addie  B 

Prescott,  Helena  T 

Presoott,  Nellie  A 

Record,  Helen 

StUM^MvB 


Age. 


17 
24 
20 
20 
19 
19 
25 
23 
24 
23 
16 
17 
18 


19 
18 
19 
25 
22 
19 
18 
24 
22 


21 
18 
20 


18 
24 
16 
19 
23 
22 
18 


18 
16 
16 
17 
20 
18 
16 
20 
18 
16 
27 
15 
20 
19 
15 
23 
17 
22 
17 
16 
16 
21 
21 
16 
19 


Date  of 
Entering. 


Feb.  6 
Feb.  4 

do 

do 
Feb. 
Feb. 


11, 
14. 


Date  of 
Learing. 


June  IS. 

do 

do 
April  4 . 
April  25 
May  23. 


iFeb.  6 jMayS 


Feb. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Feb.  5... 
JFeb.  4... 
Feb  5... 
Feb.  4... 
Feb.  5... 
'Feb.  5... 
iFeb.  4... 
Feb.  10.. 
Feb.  14.. 
Feb.  10.. 
IFeb.  4... 
Feb  10.. 
iFeb  4... 
!Aprill5.. 
Feb.  4... 

do    ... 

do  ... 
Feb.  6... 
Feb.  4... 

do     ... 

do     ... 


Feb.  4, 

do 

do     . 

do     . 
Feb.  7 


Mar.  3 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  4.. 

do     .. 

do     .. 

do  .. 
Feb.  13. 
Feb.  7.. 
Feb.  4.. 
April  17. 
Feb.  4.. 

do     .. 

do  .. 
Feb.  11. 
Feb.  4.. 
Feb.  11. 
Feb.  4.. 

do     .. 

do    .. 


Feb.  27 
June  IS. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


m  m 
m  • 
•  • 


May  23. 
'June  13. 

do  . 
April  4. 

do  . 
June  13. 

do     . 

do     . 

do  . 
May  26. 
April  18. 
June  IS. 
Mar.  3. 
April  28. 
June  13. 
May  16. 
June  13. 

do     . 

do     . 

do     . 

do     . 


June  14. 

do  . 
Mar.  7. 
June  13. 

do     . 


Feb.  24 ,MAy    6, 


June  13, 

do  . 
April  4. 
June  13. 
Mar.  7. 
June  13. 

do     . 

do     . 

do     . 

do  . 
Mar.  14. 
June  13. 
May  SO. 
June  13. 

do     . 

do     . 

do     . 

do  . 
April  4. 


Dftys 
PresMit. 

88 

88 

8Si 

54 

61 

71 

4L 

86j 

83 

88 

88 

88 


654 
78 
70 
46 

87 
811 
81 
79 
75 
62 
74 
24 
9 
86i 
69 
86 
67 
88 
87 
86i 


78 

83 

204 

83 

83 

62 

68i 

67 

89i 

864 

14 

87 

76 

82| 

81 

684 

27i 

83 

76 

814 

814 

834 

824 

87 

44 
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Sprino  Term,  ISIS  ^Concluded, 


D  CLASS. 


Thomas,  Clare  B 

Wight,  Dora  8 

Blaoohard,  Charles  F . . . 
Bryant,  Edmund  C  . .  .^. 

Drew,  William  J 

Dyer,  Henry  S 

Donovan,  John 

Knapp.  Bradford  A .... , 
Taylor,  Floriman  J. . . .. 
Tuttle,  Thumas  E , 


16 
18 
18 
20 
17 
21 
17 
16 
18 
20 


Date  of 
Bntering. 


Feb.  4.. 

do  .. 
Mar.  10, 
Feb.  4.. 

do  .. 
Mar.  11. 
iFeb.  28. 
Feb.  4.. 

do  .. 
Mar.  6., 


Date  of 
LeaTing. 

June  13. .. 
April  4... 
April  14. . . 
April  30... 
June  13... 
April  14... 
June  13... 

do     ... 

do     ... 

do     ... 


Days 
Present. 


81 
48 
194 
64 

s^ 

18 

69i 

82 

87 

64 


The  following  text  books  were  used  : 

Arithmetic,  Hagar  ;  Physiology,  Hutchinson  ;  Geography,  Pay; 
Geometry,  Brooks ;  Readers,  Hillard,  Sargent,  Wilson ;  Natural 
Philosophy,  Norton ;  Botany,  Gray ;  History,  Swinton's  U.  S.; 
Algebra,  Smyth,  Robinson,  Loomis ;  Chemistry,  Elliot  and  Storor ; 
English  Literature,  Day ;  Astronomy,  Lockyer;  Didactics,  Dittes, 
Wikersham ;  Grammar  and  Mental  Philosophy  have  been  taught 
orally. 

The  school  year  consists  of  38  weeks,  divided  into  two  terms. 

The  school  numbers  this  term  (fall  term,  1873,)  ninety-five. 

During  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made,  we  had  no  libra- 
ry nor  apparatus  worthy  of  mention.  Within  a  few  weeks  a 
very  good  chemical  and  physical  apparatus  has  been  obtained, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  there  will  be  placed  upon 
our  library  shelves  a  good  collection  of  the  best  works,  American 
and  foreign,  in  education,  science,  history  and  general  literature. 

The  furniture  and  building  are  in  good  condition.  The  grounds 
have  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  fence,  so  long  need- 
ed. Grading  and  the  transplanting  of  trees,  will  be  needed  in 
the  spring. 

The  preceding  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  but  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  placed  at  our  command,  we  may  expect  a  much 
more  satisfactory  record  for  the  current  year. 

The  most  pressing  want  of  the  school  at  present,  is  an  advanced 
course  of  instruction.  As  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  course  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  matter  in  this  report,  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  are  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  such  an  extension  of  our  work,  and 
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that;  80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sentiment  of  the 
school  is  unanimously  in  the  same  direction. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

0.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal. 


State  Normal  School,     ) 
Farmington,  Me.,  Jan.  17,  1874. ) 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson, 

State  Superintendent  Common  Schools : 

The  first  of  November  last,  as  required  by  the  board  of  Normal 
School  Trustees,  the  report  of  this  school  for  the  preceding  school 
year,  was  submitted.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  very  brief  supple- 
mentary statement. 

The  total  attendance  of  the  term  just  closed  has  been  96.  Of 
these,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  completed  the  term.  Some 
friends  of  the  school  feared  that  the  changes  from  the  former  plan 
of  three  terms  a  year,  to  the  present  plan  of  two  terms,  would  re- 
sult in  a  diminished  attendance.  That  this  would  be  the  immedi- 
ate result  was  anticipated  by  all,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  real 
gain  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  apparent  loss.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  sufiBciently  tried  to  fully  justify  the  change.  A 
class  is  now  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  term  a  class  is  graduated.  It  is  thus  possible  to  se- 
cure such  a  gradation  and  progression  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
as  experience  had  proved  it  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
Formerly,  the  work  of  the  school  was  very  much  broken  up  by 
the  small  attendance  of  the  winter  term.  In  many  cases,  pupils 
who  could  have  continued  their  studies,  were  tempted  to  remain 
out  during  that  time,  by  the  facilities  ofifered  for  doing  so  ;  thus 
breaking  the  connection  in  their  studies,  and  weakening  the  in- 
ducement to  go  on  with  the  course.  It  is  believed  that  the  aver- 
age benefit  derived  by  our  pupils  from  the  present  plan,  is  much 
greater  than  from  the  former  one,  not  only  in  attainment  of  posi- 
tive results  in  scholarship,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  habits  of 
study,  bearing  a  closer  relation,  in  continuity  and  earnestness,  to 
the  real  character  of  the  problem  presented.  A  larger  percentage 
of  pupils  graduate  each  year,  on  the  present  plan,  than  on  the 
former  one.  Nor  is  the  work  really  harder  than  before,  as  at  the 
middle  of  each  term  there  is  a  recess  of  one  week. 
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Since  tbe  date  of  my  annual  report,  the  facilities  for  instruction 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  purchase  of  an  excellent  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  of  a  carefully  selected 
library.  In  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  devote  to  this  pur- 
pose so  much  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature, 
as  we  had  anticipated,  there  are  some  deficiencies  in  apparatus 
and  in  books  yet  to  be  supplied. 

Dr.  N.  T.  True,  so  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  accom- 
plished geologist  and  mineralogist,  has  made  for  us  in  New  York, 
an  admirable  collection  of  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  geology 
of  that  State,  furnishing  rare  facilities  for  instruction  in  that 
branch  of  science. 

We  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Simeon  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  this 
place,  for  the  donation  of  a  large  number  of  mineralogical  speci- 
mens, "  and  still  there  is  room." 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  those 
coming  to  the  school  with  a  high  degree  of  professional  spirit 
increases  from  'year  to  year.  This  is  evidence  that  the  normal 
schools  are  making  their  mark  upon  the  State,  and  that  a  clearer 
impression  is  going  abroad  as  to  the  real  place  of  these  schools  in 
our  educational  system. 

There  have  been  this  year  some  changes  in  our  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Miss  Sarah  B.  Morton  and  Miss  Laura  M.  Curtis,  who  gave 
such  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  school  last  year,  we 
were  unable  to  retain.  Their  places  arc  now  efficiently  filled  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stetson,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  Miss  ('lara  F. 
Allen  of  Rockland,  Me.,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Mr.  Roliston  Woodbury  and  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Hay  den,  to  whom  the  school  has  been  so  much  indebted  in  the 
past,  still  remain  among  our  teachers. 

The  model  school  continues  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Miss 
Etto  Kilbreth. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Worthley,  after  a  year  of  very  acceptable  service 
as  teacher  of  music,  left  the  State.  We  were  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Allen,  a  teacher  of  long  experience, 
to  continue  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  school  received  its  first  visit  from  the  Legislative  Committee 
on  Education,  last  winter.     This  visit  was  of  great  benefit  to  both 
of  our  normal  schools,  by  furnishing  to  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture opportunities  never  before  enjoyed,  of  becoming  acquainted 
4 
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with  their  practical  workings.  We  were  glad  to  see  at  onr  grad- 
uation exercises  yesterday,  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon schools,  a  large  and  interested  delegation,  representing  the 
Senate,  the  House,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  ExecutivB 
Council. 

The  most  imperative  Want  of  the  school  is  now  an  extension  of 
our  course,  in  time  and  in  studies.  But  as  this  is  under  consider, 
ation  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak 
of  it  further. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  0.  ROUNDS. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School,  ) 
Castinc,  Me.,  October  30th,  18^3.      ) 

Hon,    Stanley    T,    Pullen,     Secretary   Board  of  Normal    School 
Trustees  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Nor- 
man School  required  by  your  board.  The  new  house  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  the  school  February  10th,  of  the  present  year.  The 
building  proves  to  be  very  commodious  and  convenient.  It  is 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  school 
houses  in  the  State. 

The  last  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  meet 
further  necessities  of  the  school.  This  sum  the  Governor  and 
Council  decided  to  expend  upon  the  grounds,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  furniture,  apparatus  and  books. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  double  desks  of 
the  most  approved  pattern,  were  placed  in  the  main  school-room, 
and  settees. in  the  recitation  rooms. 

The  teachers'  platform  and  room  were  also  supplied  wHh  the 
necessary  furniture.  Shades  were  also  purchased  for  the  windows, 
and  cases  for  apparatus  and  specimens.  A  carefully  selected,  but 
not  extensive  philosophical  apparatus  and  set  of  chemicals  have 
been  purchased.  Every  article  is  good  and  useful,  but  tmany 
more  are  needed,  which  will  be  purchased  as  funds  are  obtained. 
We  have  a  small  library  consisting  mainly  of  text  books,  with  a 
few  valuable  reference  books.  The  school  needs  a  large  ooUeo- 
tion  of  reference  and  scientific  books,  also  the  standard  works  in 
funeral  literature,  and  a  professional  library  of  pedagogical  books. 
Every  dollar  expended  by  the  State  for  good  books,  will  greatly 
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increase  the  yaIvlq  of  every  dollar  expended  in  building  and  teach- 
ing. 

Books  are  great  teachers,  if  of  the  right  kind  and  in  the  right 
place.  We  hope  to  add  to  the  library  from  the  last  appropriation, 
bat  the  amount  left,  after  neetiDg  the  other  expenses,  will  be 
amall.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all  the  "  rnnning  expen*- 
ses"  of  the  school  be  paid  directly  by  the  State,  and  that  the  inci- 
dental money  paid  by  the  pupils,  be  devoted  to  an  increase  of  the 
library  and  apparatus.  In  this  way  valuable  additions  could  be 
made  each  term. 

The  lot  needed  grading  and  drainage,  and  roads  were  needed 
from  the  streets  to  the  building.  A  "  blind  *'  stone  drain  has  been 
made  across  the  low  land,  and  a  covered  brick  drain  laid  from  this 
to  the  street  drain.  Curved  roads,  laid  on  a  stone  foundation, 
have  been  constructed  from  Main  and  Pleasant  streets,  to  the 
school  house.  Some  further  grading  will  be  done  this  fall  on  the 
lot. 

In  most  respects  the  building  is  in  good  condition,  though  the 
roof  has  not  proved  water-tight,  nor  the  basement  at  all  times  dry. 

The  school  has  had  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  during  the  year. 

The  attendance  has  been  quite  large ;  the  age,  ability,  and  ear- 
nestness of  the  pupils,  comparing  favorably  with  previous  years. 
There  has  been  but  little  sickness,  and  no  deaths  have  occurred. 

It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  secure  good  boarding  places 
for  all  the  pupils.  It  in  not  well  that  any  school  be  dependent 
upon  the  people  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  located,  for  boarding 
accommodations.  The  quality  of  rooms,  prioe  of  board,  and  so- 
cial influences  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  principal  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  highest  good  of  the  pupils  demand  that  home  influences,  as 
well  as  school  influences,  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 

A  good  boarding  house  is  greatly  needed.  A  valuable  lot  has 
been  secured,  and  plans  have  been  drawn  of  such  a  house  as  is 
needed.  A  building  that  will  accommodate  one  hundred  pupils, 
can  be  thoroughly  built  and  furnished  for  $10,000.  If  the  State 
will  not  give  this  sum,  can  it  not  be  induced  to  loan  it  at  6  per 
cent,  interest,  to  the  school  f 

Massachusetts  has  given  more  than  $25,000  to  each  of  her  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  erection  of  boarding  houses  I  trust  the  Board 
will  move  in  this  matter. 
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I  have  previously  recommended  to  your  Board,  and  I  n«w  again 
earnestly  urge,  an  extension  of  the  normal  school  course  to  three 
years,  for  the  benefit  of  those  graduates  of  the  present  course, 
who  desire  a  better  preparation  for  their  chosen  work. 

The  high  schools  call  for  our  graduates,  demanding  of  them  a 
better  preparation  than  we  can  give  to  most  of  them  in  two  years, 
and  our  best  educators  acknowledge  that  the  normal  schools  give 
the  best  training,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Why  cannot  they  better  give  completion  to  this  work  than  other 
schools  ?  Do  not  economy,  wisdom  and  justice  demand  the  ad- 
vanced course  ?  The  additional  labor  required  for  the  advanced 
class  will  demand  but  one  more  on  the  teaching  force,  so  that  the 
increased  expe;ise  will  be  small.  I  trust  this  matter  will  receive 
early  and  earnest  attention  by  the  Board. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Board  for  their  work 
and  words  in  our  behalf;  to  express  the  hope  that  the  normal 
school  may  fully  meet  their  expectations  and  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Respectfully, 

G.  T.  FLETCHER. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School,  ) 
Castine,  December  1,  1873.    J 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — I  submit  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 

November  18,  1873. 

The  tabular  arrangement,   required  by  law,  to  indicate  the 

length  of  school   terms,  date  of  entering  and  leaving,  and  age 

of  each  pupil,  and  the  days  of  attendance,  will  be  found  below. 

The  text- books  in  use  in  the  school  are  given. 

Report  of  Eastern  Normal  School. 

Winter  Term,  1872-73. 

Class  B II 

"     D 4 

"     E 16 

*'     F 20 

Totel,  Winter  Term 61 
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Report  of  Eastern  Normal  School — Concluded. 

Spring  Term,  1873. 

Class  A 13 

"     C  11 

"     D   19 

"     E  21 

*'     F  46 

Totel,  Spring  Term 110 

Fall  Term,  1873. 

Class  B 9 

"      C U 

"     D 19 

"     E 17 

"     F 36 

Total,  Fall  Term 96 

Grand  total 266 

Winter  Term,  1872-73. 


B  CLASS. 


Bartlett,  Keuel  S 

Blaok,  Mattie  C 

Brown,  Rosa  M 

Byrne,  Annie  Q 

Durgin,  Mary  C 

Emery,  Abbie  S 

Jennys,  Laura  L 

Lenfest,  Elvira  S 

Sawyer,  Ida  M 

Stone,  Melville 

Walker,  Annette  S 

D  CLASS. 

Arerill,  Emma  D 

Oonld,  EtU  M 

Pendleton,  Lavinia  B 

Simpson,  John  B 

Stevens,  Julia  C 

B  CLASS. 

Adams,  SilaiN 

Bnker,  Clara  L 

Bnms,  Oramon 

Bjrne,  Mary  B 

Emery,  Qeorge  C 

Fletcher,  Annie  M 

Fobs,  William  R*.... ..•    ... 

Gale,  Mary  J 

Gardner,  Liuie  L 


21 
18 
19 
20 
28 
19 
20 
27 
18 
21 
20 


23 
22 
22 
17 
24 


17 
17 
22 
18 
17 
19 
18 
22 
17 


Date  of 
Entering. 


Date  of 
Leaving. 


Deo.  6 

do 

do 
Deo.  18 
Deo.  6 
Deo.  9 
Deo.  8 
Deo.  9 
Deo.  11 
Jan.  20 
Deo.  6 

Deo.  11 
Deo.  13 
Deo.  6 
Deo.  6 
Deo.  11 

Deo.  6 
Deo.  12 
Deo.  6 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Feb.  9 

do      

do      

do      

do      

do      

do      

do      

do      

do  •   . . . 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  9 

do      

do      

Feb.  6 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  9 

do      

do      

do      

Feb.  6 

Feb.  9 

do      

do      

do      


Days 
Present. 


45i 

454 

46$ 

361 

46i 

41 

40i 

42| 

87 

17 

37i 


42 

39| 
424 
431 
40i 


46i 

394 
44 
46 
434 
•  46 
464 
46 

**4 


0 

64 
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Winter  Term,  X^IIAZ-- Concluded. 


B  CLASS. 


Hatch,  Aonid 

HooBton,  JeDDid  R  . . 
Lawn,  Euoioe  M  . . . . . 

Leaoh,  Nora , 

Perkina.  Dora  E 

Pbilbrook,  Edward  E 
Tanej,  Tmrwa < 


P  CLASS. 


Bowden,  Jeooie  Q 

Bowdeo,  Lena.   

Dolloff,  Carrie  A.  B  . . . 
Durham,  Carrie  B  . . . . 

Emerson,  Sarah  D 

Bamts,  Oaro  L 

Parnbam,  Annie  O  . . . . 

Hale,  Lqoj  E 

Maoomber,  Ernestine  L 
McKutiek,  Levi  H  . . . . 

Morelen,  Ida  C 

Rea,  Alice  A 

Shaw,  Samuel 

Small,  Fannie  F 

Snow,  Fannie  G 

Stanley,  Henry  B 

Wade,  Fannie  A 

Tork,  Ada  L 


Date  of 
LeaTing. 


York,  Frank  W J3 


Dayi 
IViient. 

46 

S4i 

44 

S9| 


43 

4» 
45 

43 
38 
46| 

44 

45 
45ft 

43 1 

45 

451 

43i 

45 

45| 

45 

45 


Spring  Term,  1873. 


A  0LA88. 

BartleU.  Reael  S 

Blaok,  MattieC ... 

Brown,  Rosa  M 

Botler,  Eloiie  S 

Emery,  Abbie  S 

Gnptill,  Fannie  S 

Hinkley,  Fred  H 

Hutchinson,  Sarah  0  . . . . 

Jennys,  Laura  L 

Lawrence,  Georgie  B 

Lanfest,  ElTiraT 

Sawyer,  Ida  M 

Walker,  Annette  S 


C  CLASS. 

Avtrill,  EmmaD 

Bragg,  Ralph  S 

Carpenter,  Julia  D 

Gould,  Etta  M 

Laton,  WinfleldS 

Leaeh,  Bessie 

Pendleton,  Lavinia  B. ... 

Moore,  James  S 

Plnmmer,  David  S 

Simpson,*  John  E 

Tonng,  FredO 


31 
19 
19 
21 
19 
26 
20 
23 
20 
20 
27 
18 
20 


23 
20 
25 
22 
30 
20 
22 
20 
18 
17 
20 


Feb.  19. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Mar.  9  . 
April  1  . 
Feb.  19. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Feb.  35. 


Feb.  19 

do   

Mar.  10 

Feb.  19 

Mar.  1  

Feb.  19 

do   

Mar.  3 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  26 

Feb.  19 


May  31 

do 

do 

do 

do 
April  10 
May  31 
Mar.  7 
May  21 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May  21 

do 

do 

do 

do 
May  9 
May  31 

do 

do 

do 

do 


65 
65 

66 
64 
65 

35 
3R 
15 
69 
65 
65 
60 
60 


65 

64 
60 
65 
58 
48 
65 
66 
65 
60 
65 


BDPERIIITlIfDBNrS  ftKPORT. 
SpHiKa  Tkru,  18T3— Conftnwed. 


AdaDi,SilM  N 

ButleU.DkTid 

Burgaw.  Finn  A 

B jnie,  Marj  B 

Croibjr,  Hwjr  A 

PoKU,  EnnlM  U 

Bioerj-,  UootgB  C 

Fletcher.  ApoiaH 

Poo,  U-illiam  R 

tiuie.  Mar;  J 

Gardner.  LiiiioL 

OilrDore,  Ualiln ... 

J*rvit.  Linia  M 

LkttiB,  iMballa  R 

UulliD,  EluP 

Piper,  Edna  L 

WoUar.OrriiB.'.! !!!!!!! 
YoiiDg.AdaH  

E  CLASS. 

Bamci,  Abbia  M 

Bukar,  Clin  L 

CntlMid,LaUa(l 

Cruibj,  Ellarj  C 

Dulloff,  Cartis  A.  B 

Carhaio  Curcie  D 

IfenUsoD.  EikE  

f  reneh,  NaLhaniel  S 

Online!.  Alice  M   

Lawn.  EunieaU 

Mum,  Joiephine  A 

If..!,    AbettS         

Pblllirunk.  KiIoiirilE 

Rei,  Alios  A  

^u  Bauaal      

euplet,  PJurcDasH 

fiUplel.  Carjdvii  S 

Traill,  MelliB  A 

Wafla,  Fannia  A 

York.AdaL 

Yoik.FfkDb  W 

F  CLASS. 

AUaD.OanrgaP 

AraT.AdaiiaS 

At<i<J0.1.ClmrI.^a  P 

BakcoiiD.ticargeJ 

Bt.|!E,  >'tllie  A    

Biciphy,  BertbaU 

BarKlo,  H.  D 

Bnllel,  Arthur^ 

Carpanur   Rnlh  W 

CleinCBU,  Hot    K 

Conltl.  Liiile         

Cannar    Ardall  U 

CbtISb.  Will    inC 

Delano.  Sarab  C 

Dow  Ze^nda  J  

l>Btto»   HenrjS 

Bauiei,  Annia  B 

Bamai,  QaoTge  F 


Data  of 

DaUot 

Day* 

SntarlDt. 

LWTlDS. 

Pab.  10 

May  ai 

66 

do      

t1 

do      

Maj  IS 

«0 

Ma7  ai 

OS 

do      

M'jai 

61 

fab.  16 

61 

do      

6i 

66 

do      

60 

Fab    IS 

do      

6i 

do      

61 

do      .   ... 

do      

61 

?.b.  17.   ... 

do      

60 

Mar.  S 

April  IS 

8» 

Fab.  1» 

Ma7  31 

61 

Fab.  M 

63 

Uar,  IT 

do      

IB 

Fab.  19 

M»J1> 

fiS 

Mar.  3 

May  0  .   ... 

SI 

Fab.  19 

Maj  11 

w 

6S 

66 

do      

do      

66 

do      

do      

66 

do      

do      

66 

Mar.  10 

April  IS 

SO 

Fab.  U 

May  SI 

63 

66 

AprllSO 

60 

do       

Hay  31 

66 

do      

66 

do      

do      

66 

do      

do      

66 

da      

do      

do      

66 

do      

do      ..  .. 

47 

64 

do      

Fab.  19 

May  11 

66 

Feb    JT.... 

Feb.  IB.    ... 

do      

65 

do      

IprilU 

3* 

do      

66 

6S 

do      

66 

66 

Mar.  10 

10 

do      

65 

do      .... 

do      

6i 

do      

do      

66 

do      .... 

do     

do      

do      

65 

Mar.  SO 

do      

46 

Feb.   19 

do      

66 

66 

do       

«•>« 

66 

56 


OOMMON  SCHOOIA. 


Spiuno  Term,  1873 — Concluded, 


F  CLASS. 


Baton,  Uosea  B 

Bmerson,  Ella 

Farnham,  Annie  G  . . . . 
Farnham.  Howard  C. . 

Folaom,  Com  I 

Graves,  Annie  C 

Hall,  Dora  M 

Jameaon,  Helen  E 

Maeomber,  BrDeatino  L 

Moore,  Caddie  C 

Moore,  Mary  F 

Morelen,  Idia  0 

Oakes,  Mary  E 

Orbeton,  Amelia  W. . . . 
Perkins,  Manning  E.. . 
Plommer,  Loaiie  L. . . . 

Reair,  Sophia  B 

Bhaw,  Liiiie 

Snell,  Mary 

Stevens,  Herbert  B . . . . 

Stinson,  Eliia  W 

Strattard,  Charles  F  . . . 

Strattard.  Rose  B 

Taylor,  Flora  A 

Warren,  Addie  L 

Webb,  Hattie  M , 

Whittier,  Charles  A... 


17 
18 
19 
20 
16 
16 
21 
18 
16 
16 
18 
16 
17 
21 
18 
16 
43 
63 
26 
18 
19 
17 
18 
20 
17 
16 
18 


Date  of 

Entering. 

Feb. 

19 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar. 

10 

Feb. 

19 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar. 

8  

Feb. 

19.... 

do 

Mar. 

10 

Feb. 

19.  ... 

Mar. 

31 

Feb. 

19 

do 

do 

do 

Mar. 

8  

Mar. 

10 

Feb. 

19 

do 

Date  of 
Leaving. 


April  28. 
May  21. 

do  . 
April  25. 
May  21 . 

do 

do      . 

do 

do 
May  8  . 

do  . 
May  21. 
May  8  . 
April  28. 
May  21. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do'     , 

do 
May  9  , 
May  21. 

do 
May  16. 


Days 
Present. 

46 
66 
64 
46 
66 
63 
66 
66 
65 
64 
64 
66 
63 
40 
63 
65 
63 
66 
40 
60 
60 
62 
60 
48 
63 
60 
67 


Fall  Term,  1873. 


B  CLASS. 

Arey,  Lanra  B 

Bragg,  Ralph  S 

Laton,  WinfieldS 

Moore,  James  S 

Pendleton,  L«vinia  B  ... 

Plammer,  David  S 

Head,  Ellen  R 

Simpson,  John  E 

Yoang,  FredO 


0  CLASS. 

Adams,  Silas  N 

Bartlett,  David 

Bayard,  Nellie  L 

Bray,  Ada  F 

Emery,  George  C 

Fletoher,  Annie  M 

Gale,  Mary  J 

Gllmore,  Melvin 

Jarvls,  Lissie  M 

Lattie,  Isabelle  R 

Philbrook,  Edward  E. . . . 

Piper,  Edna  L 

Putnam,  Myra 

Taney,  Teresa 


D  CLASS. 

Allen,  Fred 

Buker,  Clara  L 

Curtis,  Eunice  M . .  • . . ... 
Crosby,  Ellery  C 


20 
21 
20 
21 
23 
19 


18 
21 


18 
18 
21 
18 
18 
20 
22 
24 
19 
24 
19 
17 
18 
20 


19 
18 
21 
19 


Aug.  14. 

do 

do 

do 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  18. 

do 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  14, 


Oct.  16. 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  15. 

do   . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  21. 
Aug.  18. 

do 

do 


Sept.  4  . . . 
Aug.  14... 
Aug.  18. .. 
Aug.  14... 


Nov.  14 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Not.  14 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Nov.  4 

Nov.  14 

do 

do 
Sept.  26 


67 1 
68 
22 
68 

61* 

66 

66 

67 

66| 


23 

63 

64 

64 

67 

67| 

68 

68 

67| 

64i 

61 

65| 

66 

66| 


46 
66| 
66 
32 


euPSBmjssDBsrs  bepokt. 
Fall  Tbrm,  1813— Continued. 


DtUno,  Sarah  C 

Dolluff.  Oirrlfl  A.  B  .. 
Daiham,  Ckrrla  B  . .. 
Frnch,  NfttbuM  8.. 

GravM,  Lllllu 

Ferklni,  Dora  B 

Phillipi.  Fnd  I 

Bea,  Alioa  A    

SlaplH.CoDydoaa.-. 
SUplBi,  FloHDoaH  .. 

Toirle,  J.  Fied    

Tn>k,  McllieA 

Waaa,  Funia  A 

Tork,  ^di  L 

York,  Frank  W 


E  CLASS. 

AIImi,  OeorKe  F 

Atwood,  CharlelT 

Bropbf,  Bactha 


Qatl,  bunM 

Herriflald,  Mariarat  L. . 

Farkar,  Oaoria  C 

Parkini,  MuDiog  B  ... 


Waid,  CharluM.. 


ClemaDU,  Add!*  V  . . 

Crofbj,  AdaM 

Crowler,  Ei-aF  .... 
DoDfrlui.  Li>i<a  M.. 
llmke,  Nbdoj  A,... 
EmarwD,  Sarab  D... 

Fletohar,  Btta  H 

Ftland.  Faooia  A  ... 
Fcland.  Maliiia  A... 

Qibbg.  JuhnP 

Hall.tlaarT  B 

IlaMj,  CbarlatG.... 
HnUblDMD,  Slla.... 

Jarvii.  WiJliam 

Johnmo.  Fraok  W  . . 

Kannard.  Ida  C 

LotJ,  UnhoMllP.... 
MaddDoki,  AKfa  L. . 
Msnaur,  GrsD villa  .. 
Morml.,  GoorgoO... 
Man*,  Jaanla  A  , . . . 


Aug.  U.... 


Ang  is!. 
Aog.  U.. 

Aag.  1b!  '. 


Aag.  IS.... 

do      .... 

Ang.  14.... 

Aug  18 

Aag.  U.... 
Aag.  16...., 
ABg.  14.... 


Nor.  6  . 
Not.  U, 

do  . 
CM.  10. 
Not.  U, 

do 

do 
Mot.  11. 
Oct.  S  . 
No*.  11. 

da       . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nor.  14, 
do      , 

Ang.  16, 

Nor.  11. 
do 

Bopt.  IB. 

Not.  11. 
do      , 
do      , 
do 
do 

Oct.  31, 

Boptl  . 

OoL    10. 

Not.  11. 

Oat.    13. 

Nor.  11, 

Not.  11. 

do 
Oct.   10. 
Not.  U. 

do 

do      , 

do 

do      . 

do      , 

Not!  u! 
Oat.  31, 
Not.  U, 

do       . 

do       , 

do      . 

do      , 

do 

do 

do      , 

do       , 

do      , 

do 
Bapt.  J  . 
Oet.  31, 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Pall  Term,  ISIZ— Concluded. 


F  CLASS. 


Pftlmer,  FredS 

Piper,  EttaE 

PresooU,  Dftniel 

Smith,  Lissie 

Speooar,  EmiDA  L 

Swett,  Clareooe 

Toothaker,  Llewellyn  P. 

Traak,  Fra^k  A 

Whitoej,  Alden  J . . . .  . . 

Fernald,  Annie  B 


Date  of 
Entering. 


Date  of 
Leaving. 


Nov. 14. 

do 

do   . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Sept  19. 
Nov.  14. 


Dayi 
Present. 


67 
62 
67 
66 

67 

67| 

68 

34 

68 


Text-Books. 

Readers — Ilillard,  National,  Wilson.  Othography — Worcester's, 
Webster's.  Grammar — Kerl,  The  Teachers'.  Rhetoric — Quack- 
enbos.  English  Literature — Collier.  Intellectual  Philosophy — 
Porter,  Champlin.  History — Barnes'  United  States,  Andersou'ii 
Oenoral.  School  Economy — Wickersham.  Drawing — Various 
text-books  and  objects  Arithmetic — French,  Robinson's  Higher. 
Algebra — Robinson,  Davis.  Geometry — Brooks.  Trigonometry — 
Brooks.  Astronomy — Steele,  Riddle.  Physics — Norton.  Chemis- 
try—-Steele.  Geography — "Our  World,"  Hall.  Physiology — 
Martindale.  Geology — Tenney.  Science  of  Government — Alden. 
Natural  History — Lectures  by  the  Teachers.  Botany — Gray. 
Theory  of  Teaching.  Lectures  and  Discussions.  Practice  of 
Teaching.     Teaching  Exercises.     Book-keeping — Waitt. 

School  year  consists  of  three  terms,  of  14  weeks,  10  weeks  and 
14  weeks  respectively. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  the  school ;  neither 
teachers  nor  pupils  have  suffered  from  severe  or  prolonged  sick- 
ness. Those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  State  for  training  teachers  ar«,  in  nearly  every  instance,  young 
men  and  women  of  good  moral  characters  and  intellectual  ability. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  pupils  have  devoted  themselves 
faithfully  to  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  special  work  of  preparing  to  teach  what  has  been  learned 
gives  promise  of  good  work  to  be  realized  in  our  public  schools. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  Normal  School  for  mental  im- 
provement and  professional  training  have  drawn  hither  many 
young  men  and  women  of  talent  and  energy,  whose  pecuniary 
means  would  not  allow  of  a  more  expensive  and  less  practical 
course  of  instruction.    The  State  wisely  assists   those  yoaog 
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persons  of  ability  to  an  eduoation  which  benefits  them,  and 
tbroagh  them  the  oommunity  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  estimated. 
The  increase  in  teachers'  wages,  and  the  demand  for  Normal 
graduates  are  positive  testimony  from  the  people  that  better 
teaching  is  appreciated. 

As  our  district  schools  are  improving,  and  the  Free  High 
Schools  are  adding  so  much  of  interest  and  power  to  our  school 
system,  the  Normal  School  must  broaden  its  course  of  study  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  than  common  school  education. 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  my  recommendation  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  the  Report  of  J.  W.  Dresser,  Esq., 
Special  Committee  of  the  Board,  upon  an  advanced  course. 

On  the  21st  of  May  last,  the  new  school-house  was  dedicated. 
The  building  is  in  most  respects  a  good  one ;  its  general  appear- 
ance is  creditable  to  the  architect,  and  the  internal  arrangement 
is  convenient. 

The  defects  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called  will  doubt- 
less be  remedied.  The  house  at  time  of  dedication  had  neither 
furniture  nor  apparatus  belonging  to  the  State.  I  recommended 
in  my  last  Report  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  to  be  expended  upon 
the  grounds,  for  furniture,  apparatus  and  library.  This  sum,  not 
large,  would  have  proved  sufficient  to  furnish  all  that  the  school 
will  need  in  that  direction  for  years.  The  Legislature  granted 
$3,000,  a  sum  $500  less  than  was  given  to  the  Western  Normal 
School,  which  was  already  supplied  with  furniture. 

By  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  appropriation  has 
been  mainly  expended  in  grading  and  draining  the  lot,  purchasing 
desks  for  teachers  and  pupils,  cases  for  apparatus,  blinds  for  the 
windows,  repairs  and  Trustees'  expenses,  leaving  about  $500  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  books.  This  sum,  as  you  well 
know,  will  purchase  but  a  small  amount  of  good  apparatus. 
Nearly  the  whole  amount  was  expended  in  that  direction,  leaving 
about  $50  for  books.  In  no  school  are  books  more  needed  or 
better  appreciated,  than  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Legislature, 
which  has  so  wisely  established  and  well  sustained  the  Normal 
School,  must  see  that  without  a  library  to  furnish  information  and 
to  incite  to  a  broad  course  of  general  and  professional  reading, 
the  teachers  going  from  the  school  to  their  work  will  be  deficient 
in  much  knowledge  and  strength  that  might  have  been  gained 
from  a  well  selected  library.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000  will  put 
the  school  upon  a  broad,  firm  basis,  as  regards  apparatus  and  books. 
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COMMON  SCflOOIA. 


I  desire  to  express  through  yoa  to  the  Legislature,  the  thanks 
of  the  teachers  of  this  school,  and  of  the  "  noble  six  hundred  " 
who  have  gone  forth  to  work  for  the  State,  for  what  has  already 
been  done  for  us. 

Not  for  our  sake  do  we  ask  for  more,  but  for  the  children  of  the 
Stale,  that  what  has  been  generously  given,  may  be  made  ten-fold 
more  valuable  by  the  gift  of  a  little  more.  The  Legislature  will 
certainly  see  that  in  justice  to  this  school  its  equipment  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  the  Western  School. 

As  the  able  Board  of  Trustees  will  present  the  interests  of  the 

Normal  School,  I  will  not  trespass  further  npon  your  valuable 

space.  Respectfully, 

G.  T.  FLETCHER. 

Maine  Central  Institute,    ) 
Pittsfield,  Nov.  29,  1873. ) 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

We  submit  our  report  of  the   Normal  Department  of  Maine 

Central    Institute  for  the  year  commencing    Nov.    5th,    1872, 

and  closing  Oct.  29th,  1873.    The  school  year  consists  of  four 

terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  during  the  year  the  Department 

has  been  in  successful  operation. 

In  the  Ladies'  and  the  College  Preparatory  Courses  there  are 

several  who  teach  one  term  a  year  in  the  common  schools,  and 

these  receive  benefit  from  the  Normal  Department. 

The  following  list  of  students  consists  of  those  who  are  in  the 

Normal  ^classes : 


names. 


ConoD,  Florence  E  . . 
Mitehell,  Mellie  Z  . . 
Perkiofl,  Emma  L  . . . 
Weymouth,  Mary  B  . 

Davis.  Ofloar 

Foster,  Susan  D 

Johnson,  Dellie  B... 
Oliyer,  OryilleO.... 
Ridley,  Horaoe  D  . . . 
Crooker,  Liuie  B  . . . 

Hobart,  Tina 

Jaques,  Helen  I 

Johnson,  Edgar  E... 
Johnson,  Mary  L. . . . 

Libby,  Annie  F 

Marr,  Edwin 

Pendezter,  Nellie  M. 
Phillips,  Addie  0  ... 
Robinson,  LaForest . 
Stinson,  E?a  A' 


Age. 

Date  of 

Date  of 

Attendanoe 

Entrance. 

Leaving. 

in  Weeks. 

21 

Feb.  7,  72.. 

. 

26 

19 

Feb.  2, '71.. 

20 

20 

Sept.  1. '70.. 

- 

16 

18 

Feb.  6,  '73.. 

— 

23 

19 

Aug.  24,'71.. 

- 

10 

17 

Feb.  6,  '73.. 

— 

30 

19 

Aug.  24,'7l.. 

April  16,71.. 

16 

18 

0V.6, '72.. 

AprU16,'73.. 

20 

18 

Feb.  6,  '73.. 

- 

10 

17 

Aug.  21, '73.. 

— 

10 

18 

No?.  6, '72.. 

Jan.  16,73.. 

10 

16 

Aug.21,'73.. 

- 

10 

18     !Aug.2l,'73.. 

- 

10 

16 

Feb.  6, '73.. 

April  16,'7S . . 

10 

16 

Aug.21.'73.. 

- 

6 

19 

Feb.  6,  '73 . . 

— 

10 

16 

Aug.21,'73.. 

- 

10 

18 

Aug.21.'73.. 

- 

10 

20     ;Feb.  6.  '73.. 

.. 

20 

13 

>Ang.21.'73.. 

_ 

10 
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Text  Books.  Progressive  Fifth  Reader,  Monroe's  Fith  Reader, 
Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Warren's  Common  School 
Geography,  Greenleafs  Practical  Arithmetic,  Kerl's  and  Swinton's 
Grammars,  Steele's  Natural  Philosophy,  Eliot  and  Storer's  Chemis- 
try, Barnes'  U.  S.  History,  Loomis'  Geometry,  Hooker's  Geology, 
Gray's  Botany,  Hart's  Rhetoric,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy, 
Greenlcafs  Algebra,  Underwood's  English  Literature,  Dalton's 
and  Hutchinson's  Physiologies.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
is  taught  by  lectures.  Optional  Studies  may  be  taken  in  the  other 
courses  of  study  in  Maine  Central  Institute. 

The  present  Principal  took  charge  of  the  Department  with  the 
Fall  Term,  1873.  The  Associate  has  been  employed  a  year  long- 
er. Our  course  may  be  extended  beyond  two  years,  and  it  is  our 
aim  to  give  professional  training  with  instruction. 

CYRUS  JORDAN,  Principal  Normal  DepL,  if.  G.  I. 
CLARA  A.  FORBES,  Associate. 


Hon.  Warren  Johnson — 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  11 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1872,  I  submit  the  following  as 
my  report  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary : 

Statistics  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Oak  Orove  Seminary, 
Vassalboro\  for  the  Academic  Year  beginning  Dec,  3,  1872,  and 
closing  Nov.  14,  1873. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 


NAMES. 


^HeoryS  Allen  ... 
•Henry  D.  B.  Ajer, 
Eva  A.  Bailey.... 
•Mary  A.  Bartlett.. 
*AbbieO.  Braoketi. 


6  I* Annie  Virginia  Coftello. . . 

7  ;*Jaue8  M.  Estea 


8  |*Frank  E.  Jonea.... 

9  j  Fred  D.  Jonea 

10  *ErorGttC.  Jonea... 

11  |*lda  8.  Learned 

12  *Gleurge  ti.  Low 

13  i»Mary  Merrill 

14  i  EffieF.  NeweU  .... 
16  i'Martha  B.  Peokhan 

16  .*Annie  M.  Pieree... 

17  I ^Maria  Robinson.... 

18  *LilIaV.  Silvester... 

19  |*Mary  E.  Stanley  .. 

20  j*Laura  B.  Turner... 

21  :  Geooge  W.  Vamey  • 


Age 


22 
17 
17 
22 
16 
18 
21 
19 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
16 
18 
18 
19 
19 
16 
16 
18 


Date  of 
Entering. 


Aog. 

Mar. 

Deo 

Aug. 

Deo. 
do 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Deo. 

Mar. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Deo. 

Mar. 
do 
do 

Aug. 


1«. 

11. 
3, 

19, 
3, 


Date  of 
Leaving. 


'73  Nov. 
do 


•  c 


«« 


do 

do 

'72iMay 

do     Nov. 


73 


•< 


11, 
19, 

3,       '72 
11,    '73 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
3,       '72 
11,    '73;May 

do         do 

do     Nov. 
19,    '7Si    do 


do 
do 
do 

May 
do 

Nov. 

May 
do 
do 
do 

Feb 


14,    '73 

do 

do 

do 
30,     '73 
14,    •• 

do 

do 

do 
30,     '73 

do 
14,    '73 
80,     •• 

do 

do 

do 
21,     '73 
80,     «• 

do 
14,    '73 

do 


No.  Days 
on  Rolls. 


66 

125 

186 

66 

120 

185 

120 

66 

186 

60 

60 

125 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

126 

66 


Days 
Present. 

66 

124 

184 

66 

120 

186 

119 

63 

186 

60 

68 

103 

60 

63 

69 

6a 

69 

68 

60 

121 

66 


*  Those  who,  up  to  th«  time  of  making  thii  rtport,  ba?t  taught  or  an  teaohing. 
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Text  Books.  Grcenleaf's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmeties; 
Elementary  Algebra,  and  Shorter  Conrse  in  Oeometry;  Clark's 
Beginners  and  Normal  Crammers  ;  Monroe's  6th  and  Harper's  U. 
S.  5th  Readers ;  Monteith's  Geography  ;  Worcester's  Comprehen- 
sive Speller;  Barnes'  History  U.  S.";  Freeman's  Outlines;  Oood- 
rich's  Greece  and  Rome ;  Appleton's  Science  Primers ;  Steele's 
Physiology ;  Haven's  Mental  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  ;  Guizot's 
History  of  Civilization  ;  Hooker's  Natural  History  ;  Gray's  How 
Plants  Grow;  Champlin's  Political  Economy;  Eclectic  Writing 
Books,  and  Hcnn-Ahn's  Rndiments  of  German  and  French. 

The  school  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each ; 

but  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  last  year  were  cut  short 

one  week  on  account  of  repairs,  making  the  Winter  sixty  school 

days,  the  Spring:  sixty,  and  the  Autumn  sixty-five. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

RICHARD  M.  JONES, 

Prin.  Normal  Dept.  Oak  Grave  Seminary, 
December,  1873. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Twenty-four  institutes  (five  days  each,)  have  been  held  the 
past  year  in  as  many  different  places.  Localities  have  been 
selected  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  meet  the  convenience  and 
necessities  of  the  teachers.  While  the  total  attendance  of  teachers 
was  fairly  good,  best  where  the  schools  are  best,  the  great  mass 
of  teachers  in  the  rural  sections  failed  to  be  present.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  class  that  we  most  desire  to  reach  with  the  training 
exercises  of  the  ordinary  institute. 

The  country  teacher  fails  chiefly  in  methodsj  executive  abiUty, 
power  to  impart  knowledge  and  skill  to  attract  the  child-pnpil  to 
habits  of  observation,  inquiry  and  reflection.  These  methods  and 
this  executive  skill  are  the  pivots  of  action  in  the  institnte — ^not 
attainments  but  execution,  not  to  ascertain  what  the  teacher 
knows,  but  to  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  what  to  do  in  the 
school-room  and  how  best  to  do  it.  We  have  to  regret,  therefore, 
the  absence  of  the  country  school  teachers  from  the  institute.  The 
fault  rests  partly  with  the  school  officers,  partly  with  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  in  a  small  degree  with  the  thoughtless  indifference 
of  communities.  The  school  committees  do  not  sufficiently  urge 
the  attendance  of  iheir  teachers.    School  agents  are  not  willing  to 
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give  the  time  and  allow  wages  to  continue  daring  the  week's 
absence.  The  teacher  is  unwilling  both  to  lose  her  wages  and 
incur  the  necessary  expense  of  travel  and  board  from  her  scanty 
annual  stipend  ;  and  besides,  she  too  often  finds  that  the  cheapest, 
not  the  most  skilful,  teacher  is  sought  for.  And  so  she  stays  at 
home  in  the  school-room,  plodding  on  in  the  wearisome  old  way, 
with  no  infusion  of  fresh  life  and  activity  from  association  with 
sister  teachers  or  from  instructions  nch  with  the  experience  and 
observation  of  years.  The  citizens  simply  remain  quiet,  make  no 
demand  upon  school  officers  for  better  school  work  or  allowance 
of  wages  to  teacher  during  absence  from  school  and  attendance 
at  the  institute,  ofier  no  extra  inducements  or  encouraging  word 
even  to  the  teacher  that  returns  from  the  institute  to  the  school 
refreshed  and  inspired  for  new  and  better  efforts  in  her  line  of 
school  duties.  This  is  all  wrong.  In  some  form,  by  some  means, 
the  young,  unskilled  novice  in  the  ranks  of  teachers,  must  be 
encouraged  and  induced  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  teach.  School  agents  should  receive  the  encouraging  sup- 
port of  the  community  whenever  they  boldly  incur  the  risk  of 
having  a  better  school  by  allowing  the  attendance  of  teachers  at 
institutes  with  a  continuance  of  salary.  It  will  prove  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  rest  of  the  term.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that 
in  cities  and  towns  where  the  work  of  teachers  is  already  the  best 
and  where  institute  work  is  least  needed,  these  teachers  are  anx- 
ious to  attend  and  school  officers  readily  grant  time  and  wages, 
while  sections  abundantly  provided  with  poor  teachers  seem 
strongly  inclined  to  continue  in  that  impoverished  condition.  In 
some  communities  in  other  States,  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  public  school  work  without  some  training  either  in  institute  or 
Normal  School.  In  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  in 
New  York  State  the  first  inquiry  is :  Have  you  ever  attended  a 
teachers'  institute?  thus  showing  the  value  placed  upon  the 
institute  in  the  school  machinery  of  that  State.  Now  while  we 
would  like  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  urge  and 
almost  compel  the  attendance  of  the  class  of  teachers  alluded  to, 
we  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  poverty  is  a  sterner  master  than  we 
all,  and  that  teachers  should  certainly  be  met  half  way  in  their 
efforts  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  teaching  in  the  State.  There- 
fore, the  least  that  can  be  properly  done  is  to  allow  the  continu- 
ance of  wages  to  such  teachers  as  shall  faithfully  attend   the 
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institute  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days  iu  any  term  or  five 
consecutive  days  at  any  time.     I  would  recommend  a  provision  of 
law  favorable  to  the  teacher  in  granting  such  privilege  to  those 
desirous  of  attending  the  institute. 

The  institutes  were  conducted  by  Prof.  P.  A.  Allen,  Penn., 
Prof.  W.  J.  Corthell,  Calais,  and  Prof.  N.  A.  Luce,  Freedom.  This 
is  the  third  year  that  we  have  been  favored  with  the  services  of 
Prof.  Allen.  Limited  to  the  narrow  field  of  ordinary  institute 
work  and  "school-methods,''  the  regular  "institute  leader"  or 
teacher  runs  the  great  risk  of  tedious  repetition  in  traversing  the 
same  territory  year  after  year.  He  only  can  entertain  and  instruct 
who  is  able  to  dive  down  to  the  great  underlying  principles  of  any 
profession  and  bring  up  to  view  fresh  and  new  expressions  of  these 
principles  in  every  day's  work  and  probabilities.  Prof.  Allen  has 
this  desirable  faculty ;  and  while  he  entertains  by  pleasant  dis- 
course, certainly  draws  the  teacher  on  towards  an  understanding 
of  the  true  principles  of  pedagogics  and  to  a  more  intelligent 
application  of  the  same  in  school-room  work.  Our  teachers  cheer* 
fully  express  their  obligation  to  Prof.  Allen  for  his  valuable 
instructions  in  the  institute  and  especially  for  the  general  profes- 
sional spirit  with  which  his  whole  activity  and  labors  seem  to  be 
inspired.  We  are  glad  to  present  the  following  testimonial  to  the 
able  services  of  Profs.  Allen  and  Corthell,  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Cumberland  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  Port- 
land in  the  month  of  November  : 

Btiolved,  Thftt  we  extend  to  Professors  Allen  and  Corthell,  oar  sincere  thanks  for 
the  yeiy  able  and  practicable  lectures  given  us  upon  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to, 
and  connected  with,  school-organization,  instruction  and  discipline. 

JRetolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  methods  of  organization  and  instruction 
which  have  been  presented,  especially  the  division  of  the  course  of  study  into  the  ftct 
and  philosophy  periods,  the  introduction  of  elementary  science  into  our  primary,  and 
the  study  of  language  in  all  grades  of  our  schools. 

The  foregoing  named  gentlemen  were  associates  in  the  sixteen 
regular  county  institutes.  Prof.  Luce  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  eight  subsidiary  institutes  of  five  days  each,  held  in  sec- 
tions somewhat  remote  from  the  centers  selected  for  the  institutes 
first  mentioned,  our  endeavor  being  to  afibrd  training  and  practice 
facilities  to  the  great  mass  of  our  six  thousand  teachers.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  in  the  highest  terms  of  Prof.  Luce's  institute 
work,  and  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  teachers  with 
his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 


ii  it 


««  it 

it  it 

it  it 
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Principal  Institutes,  1873. 

Honlton,  August   4 Profs.  Allen  and  Corthell. 

Bangor,        "         11 Profs.  Allen  and  N.  A.  Luce. 

Castine,         "         18 

Cherry  field,  August  25 

Calais,  Sept.  1 Profs.  Allen  and  Corthell. 

Dexter,     "     8 "  " 

Pittsfield,  Sept   16 

Skowhegan,  Sept.  22 

West  Waterville,  Sept.  29 

Rockland,  Oct.  6 '"  " 

Boothbay,  Oct.  13 "  " 

Farmington,  Oct.  20 "  " 

Auburn,  Oct.  27 "  " 

Bethel,  Nov.  3 "  " 

Portland,  Nov.  10 "  ♦' 

Biddeford,  Nov.  17 '*  " 

AuxiUART  Institutes,  1873. 

Fort  Fairfield,  Sept.  29 N.  A.  Luce  and  N.  Fessenden. 

Lincoln,  Oct.  7 N.  A.  Luce  and  J.  B.  Marsh. 

Dover,       "     13 N.  A.  Luce  and  T.  N.  Lord. 

Union,        "     20 N.  A.  Luce. 

Jefferson,  "    27 N.  A.  Luce. 

Lamoine,  Nov.  4. N.  A.  Luce  and  F.  W.  Foster. 

Freedom,     "     10 N.  A.  Luce  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Moment. 

Stockton,     "     18 N.  A.  Luce  and  T.  N.  Lord. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  have  to  report  a  great  lack  of  that  general  interest  among 
teachers,  edbcators  and  school  officers,  which  may  be  termed  a 
common  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  teachers'  njeetings,  town  and  county  con- 
ventions, and  educational  associations,  are  established  and  main- 
tained. Nowhere  is  this  lack  of  educational  enterprise  and 
community  effort  more  apparent  than  among  the  Superintending 
School  Committees.  I  mean  simply  this,  that  while  the  Com- 
mittees generally  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  in  their 
respective  towns  fairly  well,  in  many  instances  at  a  personal 
sacrifice  and  better  than  they  are  paid,  they  do  not  confer  with 
their  fellow  officers  in  other  towns,  compare  notes,  methods  and 
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experiences,  and  thus  bring  to  their  own  work  the  rich  fruits 
which  may  be  extracted  from  common  observation,  thonght  and 
expression.  In  no  department  of  human  labor  can  it  be  more 
traly  said,  that  it  "  takes  everybody  to  know  everything/'  than 
in  the  department  of  public  education,  particularly  in  the  special 
field  of  school  management  and  general  school  inspection.  In  the 
latter — school  supervision,  efficient  inspection — is  the  present  weak- 
est point  of  our  public  school  system.  To  remedy  Uiis  in  a  degree, 
I  have  taken  special  pains  the  past  two  years  to  request  the 
attendance  of  School  Committees  and  Supervisors  at  our  Teachers' 
Institutes,  and  have  appointed  Friday  of  each  Institute  week  as  a 
day  for  the  assembling  in  convention  of  the  school  officers  in  the 
county  where  the  Institute  was  held.  "  How  can  we  best  improve 
our  common  schools?"  has  been  the  topic  announced.  In  no 
instance  within  the  two  years  have  more  than  twelve  school 
officers  ever  presented  themselves,  generally  not  more  than  five 
or  six,  sometimes  none  at  all.  During  the  three  years  of  county 
supervision  there  was  awakened  a  good  degree  of  interest  among 
the  Superintending  School  Committees  in  the  direction  of  better 
examination  of  teachers,  a  closer  certification,  and  an  improved 
school  supervision.  But  this  impulse  was  lost  with  the  abolition 
of  county  supervision,  and  the  general  impression  was  forced  upon 
supervising  officers  that  the  people,  or  at  least  legislators,  only 
desired  that  schools  should  in  some  manner  be  kept, — not  iau^. 
Better  school  inspection  did  not  seem  to  be  demanded,  and  bo  the 
supply  has  accorded  with  the  demand.  Besides,  School  Com- 
mittees have  been  very  poorly  paid  for  their  labors,  and  even  thdn 
have  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  little  demands  for  pro* 
fessional  services  the  occasions  of  disputes  and  uncomplimentaiy 
expressions  at  the  annual  town  tneetings.  The  fourteen  cities  in 
the  State  pay  as  follows  for  school  supervision : 

Auburn $500  Rockland $800 

Lewiston 2,000  Bangor 1,880 

Portland 300  Bath 800 

Ellsworth 210  Belfast *  200 

Augusta 450  Calais 500 

Gardiner 225  Biddeford 560 

Hallowell 150  Saco 282 

Deducting  the  amount  above  from  the  sum  total  paid  througlioiii 
the  Stale  for  sohool  supervision,  and  dividing  by  the  number 
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of  towns,  and  the  average  amount  paid  yearly  for  this  branch  of 
school  work  is  about  $40  for  each  town,  or  20  cents  for  each 
school  week.  The  lowest  annual  sums  paid  by  towns,  not  in- 
cluding plantationsi  in  the  respective  counties,  are  as  follows : 

Androscoggin $24  00  Oxford $2  00 

Aroostook 2  00  Penobscot 2  00 

Cumberland 14  00  Piscataquis 4  00 

Franklin 6  YO  Sagadahoc 7  00 

Hancock 1  00  Somerset 11  00 

Kennebec 29  00  Waldo 8.  00 

Knox 17  00  Washington 2  00 

Lincoln 19  00  York 16  00 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  but  little  professional 
enthusiasm  is  felt  by  that  class  of  our  educational  workmen  who 
receive  so  little  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  that  little 
paid  too  often  with  so  much  reluctance.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  professional  man  or  common  laborer  will  leave  his 
regular  well  paid  vocation  for  the  small  pittance  offered  by  towns, 
much  more  to  spend  time  and  money  in  Institutes,  County  Con- 
ventions or  State  Associations.  Therefore,  we  have  no  Town 
Associations  to  report.  Several  County  Associations  were  formed 
three  years  ago,  but  two  now  maintain  an  existence,  viz :  Wash- 
ington County  and  South  Aroostook.  These  are  continued  mostly 
by  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of  two  or  three  teachers.  It  seems 
to  me  proper  that  School  Committees  and  Supervisors  should  be 
allowed  at  least  $2  per  diem  and  expenses,  both  while  performing 
ordinary  school  duties  and  while  in  attendance  at  Institutes  and 
regularly  organized  Educational  Associations,  in  town  or  county. 

The  State  Educational  Association  held  its  seventh  annual 
meeting  at  Waterville,  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Thanksgiving 
week.  This  session  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  ever  held.  The  papers  read  were  extremely 
practical  in  their  bearing^  upon  cpmmon  school  work  and  superior 
instruction.  A  full  report  of  the  meeting  and  also  the  several 
papers  read  will  appear  in  the  Maine  Journal  of  Education.  The 
Association  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  indicative  of  the 
conviclions  and  policy  of  Maine  educators  : 

Whsbbas,  It  is  the  sentunent  of  this  Association  that  an  effective  and  symmetrial 
school  system  mast  rest  npon  %  hasis  of  definite  principles ;  that  those  principles  will 
iodnde,  1st,  Authori^y^-snperior  in  the  State  and  inferior  and  co-openti?*  in  tht 
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town ;  2d,  Beyenue — sufficient  in  amoant,  and  derived  Irom  an  equitable  adjusted  syt- 
tem  of  State  and  local  taxation ;  3d,  Instruction — thorough  and  practical  in  character, 
and  80  graded  as  to  give  the  widest  practicable  general  culture,  as  well  as  special  pre- 
paration for  teachiujf ;  4th,  Inspection — State  and  local,  so  connected  as  to  render  it 
symmetrical,  and  in  the  highest  degree  effective;  5th,  Compulsion— in  so  far  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  ho  child  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  education  through  wilful 
neglect  of  parcnis  or  guardians ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  progn^ss  already  made  in  bringing  our  system  of 
public  instruction  into  harmony  with  these  principles. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  recognize  in  the  establishment  of  the  Free  High  School 
system  the  supply  of  a  great  educational  want,  and  at  educators  and  citizens,  will 
strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  establishing  these  schools. 

Resolved t  That  in  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes,  we  recoirnize  important 
agencies  for  producing  earnest,  trained,  professional  teachers,  and  hope  soon  to  see 
attendance  upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  made  by  law  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a 
certificate  or  license  to  teach. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  an  efficient  system  of  county  or 
district  supervision,  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of  the  schools  of  this 
State. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  officers  of  Colby  University,  for  granting  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association  the 
use  of  their  beautiful  and  commodious  chapel ;  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  have 
favored  the  Association  with  their  interesting  and  valuable  papers;  to  the  variooa 
railroad  companies,  for  reduction  of  fares ;  and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  WaterviUe 
generally,  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  those  in  attendance  upon  ita 
meeting. 

The  Association  voted  to  hold  its  next  session  at  Rackland 
during  the  week  next  preceding  the  last  Monday  in  August.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  : 

President — G.  T.  Flbtcher,  Castine. 
Vice  President — W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — R.  Woodbury,  Farmington. 
Exeoilive  Committee — W.  J.  Corthbll,  Calais;  A.  A.  Woon- 
BRiDOEi  Rockland ;  Miss  Laura  E.  Hoyet,  Portland. 


WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS. 

As  Teachers.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  school  returns  of 
recent  years  that  our  primary,  ^lixed  and  grammar  schools  are 
rapidly  being  placed  in  the  charge  of  female  teachers.  This  result 
is  both  necessary  and  desirable, — necessary  in  that  males  have 
found  constant  and  more  remunerative  employment  in  other  pur- 
suits, desirable  in  that  the  female  mind  is  instinctively  more  in 
sympathy  with  child-mind,  quicker  to  appreciate  the  wants, 
thoughts  and  affections  of  childhood,  and  naturally  inclined  to 
meet  the  sense  needs  of  youth  with  objective  instruction.    In  the 
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order  of  mental  development  and  culture,  a  storage  of  facts  through 
the  senses — the  avenues  to  the  intellect — is  essential  first,  then  a 
correct  examination  and  comparison  of  those  sense  sensations,  if 
you  please  so  to  say,  afterwards  the  exercise  of  imagination  in 
true  or  fictitious  arrangement  of  facts  and  ideas  gained,  and  finally 
the  pronounced  verdict  of  reason  or  judgment.  This  order  must 
be  observed  in  child-mind  development.  The  male  mind,  as 
teacher,  is  inclined  and  quite  likely  to  overlook  the  "fact  period" 
in  childhood  and  to  start  at  once  in  the  process  of  culture  at  the 
reason  period,  before  facts  are  stored  with  which  to  reason.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  important  initial  element  of  culture  that  the  female 
teacher  by  her  own  constitution  and  quick  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  child  necessities  enjoys  a  supremacy  Qver  the  male  teacher. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  woman  is  so  rapidly  appropriating  all 
this  field  to  herself  and  meeting  so  promptly  the  natural  and  in- 
quisitive demands  of  our  youth.  As*  men  we  cheerfully  yield  the 
palm  of  superiority  in  this  field  of  school-work  to  women.  To 
women,  we  say — not  to  girls ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  weak  point 
in  our  present  tendency,  school  officers  inconsiderately  on  the 
score  of  economy  employing  female  persons,  not  female  teachers. 
A  certain  amount  of  skill,  executive  ability,  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  this  quality  comes  only  from  observation  of  the  work  of  others, 
from  training  in  the  institute  or  Normal  School,  or  from  actual 
experience.  Boys  are  not  fit  instructors  of  youth,  girls  are  little 
better;  women,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression,  are  the 
proper  guides  of  our  children,  certainly  up  to  the  Orammar  School 
period,  generally  through  this,  and  sometimes  into  and  through 
the  High  School  course.  As  to  remuneration  for  services,  this 
should  be  equally  good  as  that  received  by  males  when  they  do 
as  well,  and  better  when  they  are  superior  to  men  as  instructors. 
Living,  dress,  travel,  education,  all  cost  the  female  as  much  as  the 
male ;  means  and  facilities  for  defraying  those  necessary  expendi- 
tures for  perfecting  themselves  in  their  profession  should  be  ren- 
dered equally  favorable  to  women. 

As  Supervisors.  In  a  few  towns  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  ladies  have  been  chosen  on  the  Board  of  School  Committee, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  as  town  Supervisors.  In  each  case 
80  far  the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  well  performed  by  the 
female  incumbents,  and,  I  will  add,  with  somewhat  more  care  and 
thoughtful  interest  than  are  usual  in  this  office.    The  examinations 
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of  teachers  were  more  thoroughly  and  coDBcientiouBly  made,  Tisi- 
tatioDs  of  schools,  particularly  in  the  summer,  were  more  frequent, 
inspection  more  careful,  and  suggestions  and  methods  more  freely 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  young  teacher.  While  possibly 
the  novelty  of  this  promotion  to  office  and  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  women  thus  elected  to  show  what  they  can  do,  have 
contributed  to  the  improved  results  above  designated,  I  hare  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction  that  if  to-day  the  super- 
visory service  in  our  schools  was  equally  divided  between  men 
and  women,  the  quality  of  the  work  would  be  far  superior  to  what 
it  is  at  present.  More  time  would  be  devoted  to  visitation  in  the 
school-room,  not  merely  an  hour's  call  the  first  week  of  the  term, 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  test  the  full  capabilities  of  the 
teacher,  nor  an  hour  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  school,  when  the 
poor  shiftless  work  of  the  teacher  is  past  all  remedy,  bnt  nn  hour 
at  any  time,  when  the.  school  is  in  full  operation — in  its  every-daj 
working  dress.  More  careful  thought  would  be  given  by  women 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  younger  pupils,  the  seats,  desks, 
heat,  cold,  ventilation,  periods  of  study  and  relaxation,  methods 
of  recitation,  object  instruction,  the  aUracHans  of  the  school-room, 
pictures,  ornamentation  of  room  and  grounds,  indeed  all  those 
numerous  items  which  go  so  far  to  make  our  best  schools  home- 
like and  cheerful,  instead  of  bare,  dreary  and  forbidding.  Why 
should  not  the  superintending  presence  of  woman  charm,  adorn 
and  reqtify  the  school-room  as  undoubtedly  it  does  the  home  ?  In 
our  homes,  our  churches,  asylums,  hospitals,  in  our  reformatory 
institutions,  even  in  our  State  Prison,  as  now  conducted,  we 
recognize  and  require  the  ameliorating,  directing  influence  of 
noble-minded,  intelligent  women.  Are  schools  an  exception  to 
this  ?  We  think  not.  Both  from  personal  observation  and  theo- 
retically, we  advise  that  the  employment  of  women  as  School 
Supervisors  be  further  extended  than  at  present,  and  if  any  legal 
objection  stands  in  the  way,  as  in  some  of  our  sister  States,  we 
recommend  that  such  obstacles  be  removed  by  proper  leg^lative 
enactment. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  sufficient  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  education  of  all  our  youth,  when  the  school-house 
and  the  teacher,  shelter  and  tuition,  had  been  freely  granted  at 
public  expense.    The  pupil,  however,  can  accomplish  but  litUe 
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without  books,  his  tools.  To  farniRh  these  at  private  expense, 
proves  in  many  instances  a  hardship,  particularly  to  poor  parents 
with  large  families,  and  more  especially  to  the  itinerant  laboring 
class.  To  lighten  this  burden,  some  States  have  established  regu- 
lations by  which  the  same  series  or  editions  of  text-books  should 
be  used  throughout  the  limits  of  the  State.  This  plan  has  not 
invariably  been  successful.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  occurred 
to  some  of  our  most  intelligent  communities  that  the  burden  can 
be  entirely  lifted  from  the  classes  indicated  by  furnishing  books  at 
public  expense,  precisely  as  school  shelter  and  tuition  are.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  were  alluded  to  in  my  last  Report,  and  the 
experience  of  the  city  of  Bath  was  brought  in  testimony  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  Supt.  S.  F.  Dike.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  school  officers  to  this  important  feature  again  this 
year,  by  presenting  the  following  communication  from  Thomas 
Tash,  Esq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  city  of  Lewiston.  The  plan  is 
equally  desirable  and  possible  in  aU  our  towns,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  readily  adopted  by  our  people,  if  school  officers 
would  clearly  present  the  same  for  their  consideration  at  the 
annual  town  meetings.  By  reference  to  section  6,  School  Laws, 
it  will  appear  that  sufficient  authority  is  given  towns  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object,  broadening  present  school  facilities  with 
immense  advantage  to  children  and  large  saving  of  expense  to 
parents. 

Lewiston,  Nov.  20,  1873. 
Hon.  Warrbn  Johnson — 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  as  some  of  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Free  Text-Book*'  plan  in  this  city. 

1.  Books  are  ready  at  (he  proper  time.  When  parents  furnish 
books  much  time  is  often  lost  to  scholars,  and  much  inconvenience 
felt  by  teachers,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  delays 
in  procuring  proper  books.  Parents  are  also  subjected  to  much 
inconvenience  and  vexation  in  being  so  often  called  upon  to  pro- 
cure books  and  other  materials  for  school  use.  Those  having  large 
families  of  children  find  their  slender  incomes  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
to  procure  these  supplies,  while  those  in  affluence  assure  us  that 
the  supply  of  free  text-books  relieves  them  from  a  frequent  and 
troublesome  annoyance.  Our  wealthiest  men  are  among  those 
best  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  experiment,  the  expense  is  so 
insignificant  compared  with  the  time,  trouble  and  criticism  which 
it  saves. 

2.  Every  child  is  supplied  with  all  the  books,  dc,  needed.  No 
odious  distinctions  are  now  made.  Our  schools  are  as  they  never 
were  before,  absolutely  *'  Free  Schools."    The  city  label  in  a  book 
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is  DO  longer  a  mark  of  pauperism,  but  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  and 
attaches  to  all  alike.  It  is  as  honorable  for  a  child  to  bear  home  a 
school  book  having  the  city  mark  in  it,  as  the  book  bearing  the 
label  of  a  free  City  Library.  There  is  no  longer  fussing  to  get  the 
books  furnished  to  indigent  pupils  into  their  father's  tax-bills. 
This  is  a  convenience  to  our  city  authorities. 

3.  Uniformity  in  books.  Non-uniformity  has  been  the  source  of 
as  much  vexation  in  the  school  as  in  the  Church,  and  it'has  been 
vastly  more  pernicious.  In  rural  schools  there  has  always  been 
encountered  the  inconvenience  of  a  multiplicity  of  unlike  text- 
books. Many  extra  classes  have  had  to  be  formed  in  consequence, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  most  rural  communities.  Where  free  text- 
books are  furnished,  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  Again,  there  is 
DO  longer  complaint  from  those  moving  from  city  to  city,  that 
books  are  different.     They  are  at  no  extra  expense  in  consequence. 

4.  Considerable  latitude  can  be  allowed  in  (he  selection  of  books, 
without  increasing  the  expense  of  them.  Wherever  there  are  several 
schools  in  different  parts  of  a  city  or  town  of  the  same  grade,  as 
Grammar  or  Intermediate  Schools  in  the  same  city,  teachers  may 
be  allowed  a  choice  in  the  books  they  are  to  use.  The  school 
book  is  a  tool,  and  the  workman  will  work  all  the  better  with  the 
tool  of  his  choice.  It  is  unpleasant  to  hear  a  teacher  affect  to 
have  no  choice  in  the  text-book  to  be  used.  I  would  as  soon  hear 
the  woodman  claim  to  have  no  choice  in  his  axe  I  A  perfect 
workman  will  use  to  advantage  even  a  poor  tool,  I  am  aware,  bat 
he  will  use  with  much  more  pleasure  and  success  a  good  one.  If 
the  teachers  of  such  parallel  schools  are  held  with  their  classes  to 
perform  topically  the  same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  School  Board  sanction  several  series  of  Geography  or  Arithmetic 
for  example,  as  is  now  done  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
work  may  be  done,  giving  the  choice  of  tools,  but  holding  re- 
sponsible for  the  work,  no  inconvenience  could  arise,  but  manifest 
advantage.  One  series  of  books  is  about  as  expensive  as  another, 
and  the  city  might  not  be  unwilling  to  divide  its  patronage,  satisfy 
its  teachers,  and  test  the  various  books,  all  of  which  can  be  done 
under  the  plan  of  free  text-books,  with  no  additional  expense  to 
itself,  but  with  the  positive  saving  of  securing  to  itself  from  all 
publishers  the  best  possible  terms.  Again,  in  the  successive 
classes  in  the  same  Grammar  School,  different  books  adapted  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  U.  S.  History  for  instance,  might  be 
used  on  the  same  subjiect,  with  no  additional  expense  to  the  city, 
as  each  class  must  have  its  own  book,  whereas  while  pupils  find 
their  own  books,  it  would  be  found  a  necessary  saving  of  expense 
to  them,  to  keep  children  during  their  entire  course  in  the  same 
book,  even  at  considerable  positive  loss. 

Whenever  a  change  in  a  text-book  is  desired,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
it  may  be  made  when  new  books  are  needed,  changing  in  one  class 
of  the  grade  at  the  time,  until  the  old  books  are  used  up.  This 
would  be  effected  without  loss,  and  it  would  discourage,  od 
account  of  the  time  required,  inconsiderate  changes.  A  book 
could,  before  its  general  adoption,  if  found  unsuitable,  be  tested 
in  a  single  room  or  class,  and  rejected  without  much,  if  any  loss. 
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Necessary  changes  could  be  made  ia  the  different  schools  of  a 
country  town,  by  transferring  the  books  no  longer  used  in  one 
district  to  another  without  much  expense  or  inconvenience.  In 
this  way  the  best  and  most  modern  books  can  be  brought  into  use, 
as  new  books  are  needed  as  well  there  as  in  the  city,  and  without 
additional  expense  if  the  town  is  the  owner  of  the  books  used. 

6.  Books  are  more  eiUirely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher.  This 
is  of  considerable  advantage  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  hours  of  study.  Over- study  is  often  more  pernicious 
than  lack  of  study,  and  is  less  easily  controlled  by  the  teacher. 
The  former  destroys  the  best  scholars,  the  latter  only  injures  the 
poorer.  If  books  may  be  taken  home  or  not  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher,  the  time  devoted  to  study  may  be  largely  determined, 
and  the  teacher  is  fairly  responsible  for  it. 

6.  Books  furnished  by  the  town  or  city  are  much  more  carefuUy 
usedf  and  better  kept  than  when  owned  by  the  children.  It  might  at 
first  be  supposed  that  this  would  not  be  so,  but  uniformly  it  is 
found  to  be  true ;  there  being  four  parties  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  these  books — School  Officers,  Teachers,  Parents  and 
Children.  Small  books  used  in  the  lower  grades  by  young  chil- 
dren must  be  expected  to  wear  out,  and  to  need  replacing, 
annually  perhaps,  but  their  cost  is  trifling, — the  larger  and  more 
valuable  books  in  the  higher  classes  will  be  used  in  successive 
classes  many  years. 

Where  books  are  owned  by  children,  the  writing  and  drawings 
in  many  of  them  are  most  vicious,  but  in  books  owned  by  the  city 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  allowed,  so  that  it  becomes  a  measure  con- 
ducive to  good  morals  among  the  young.  The  proper  use,  and 
the  careful  preservation  of  their  books  is  a  most  valuable  lesson  to 
scholars,  and  of  itself  goes  far  to  justify  the  policy  of  furnishing 
free  text- books. 

7.  It  leads  parents  to  procure  reference  books,  useful  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  children.  When  relieved  from  the  constantly 
recurring  expense  of  procuring  school  books,  parents  are  found 
much  more  ready  to  procure  other  books  on  the  same  and  col- 
lateral topics, — books  more  ganeral  in  their  scope.  Teachers  and 
school  officers  may  do  much  to  encourage  this,  thus  making  the 
public  school  in  the  broadest  sense  a  home  educator. 

8.  Convenience  in  making  transfers.  In  graded  schools,  and  in 
mixed  schools  also,  the  greatest  impediment  to  transfers  in  making 
proper  classification,  is  the  want  of  suitable  books.  When  books 
belong  to  the  city  or  town,  the  advancing  of  pupils  to  higher  grades 
or  reducing  them  to  lower  is  comparatively  easy,  and  much  less 
often  the  subject  of  home  criticism.  When  scholars  are  promoted 
on  trial,  the  books  belonging  to  themselves  last  used  immediately 
disappear,  and  the  lack  of  them  furnishes  a  stronger  argument  for 
maintaining  their  place,  oftentimes,  than  ability  or  diligence. 
Where  books  are  free  this  inconvenience  vanishes. 

9.  The  free  supply  of  books  increases  school  time.  It  increases 
both  the  number  of  pupils  entering  school,  and  the  length  of  time 
on  the  average  that  they  remain  there.     From  careful  observation 

'where  the  plan  of  furnishing  free  text-books  has  been  adopted,  it 
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18  fonnd  to  increase  the  number  entering  Bchool,  it  iB  believed, 
from  5  to  1 0  per  cent.  Time  is  further  saved  by  children  entering 
school  more  promptly,  not  having  to  wait  for  books,  in  all  grades 
and  kinds  of  schools  ;  at  the  same  time  they  will  remain  longer  in 
the  higher  grades,  the  premature  withdrawal  from  school  among 
the  higher  classes  having  been  largely  caused  by  inability  to  meet 
conveniently  the  expense  of  the  costlier  test-books.  How  mnch 
time  will  be  saved  in  all  these  directions,  and  in  the  prompt  begin- 
ning of  their  study  and  recitations  at  the  beginning  of  terms,  can- 
not be  estimated,  but  certainly  a  very  large  portion  in  every  town. 
On  this  saving,  we  may  in  the  presence  of  those  who  value  general 
education  safely  rest  the  argument  in  favor  of  free  text-books. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  closing  than  to  quote  a  short  extract  from 
the  last  Report  of  the  School  Board  in  Lewiston,  from  the  pen  of 
our  Governor  elect,  written  some  months  after  the  plan  of  furnishing 
text-books  free  for  their  schools  went  into  open^on  in  that  city, 
the  more  fully  justified  the  longer  the  plan  has  been  continued. 

"  Under  this  plan,  the  first  cost  of  text-books  for  the  pnpils  in  oar  pablic  school^ 
will  not  be  over  one-half  of  what  it  has  been  under  the  old  plan  of  requiring  pupils  to 
purchase  for  themselves.  Ajrain,  as  scholars  leave  their  books  with  the  Superinteiidenk 
when  they  have  completed  them,  the  same  books  will  be  made  to  do  Bervice  two  or 
three,  or  even  more  times,  while  under  the  old  system  they  have  too  often  been  thrown 
aside  after  being  used  by  one  scholar.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  school  faoaki 
under  the  new  plan,  will  not  exceed  one-half  what  it  was  under  the  old  system.  This* 
indeed,  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  Bath  and  fome  other  cities  that  have  inaugurated 
the  free  text-book  sjstem.  Besides,  the  experience  of  these  cRies  has  demonstrated 
that  the  books  are  better  cared  for  under  a  system  in  whidi  the  pupil  receives  them  as 
E  loan,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  than  that  in  which  the  pupil  has  the 
ownership  and  regards  himself  as  having  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own. 
Besides,  the  difliculty  often  hitherto  experienced  in  inducing  parents  to  8up|dy  their 
children  with  school  books,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil  from  a  want  ^ 
such  books,  are  entirely  avoided  under  this  system.  And  more  important  than  aU 
other  coubiderations,  many  children  who  have  been  kept  from  school  simply  because 
their  parents  could  not,  or  would  not,  incur  the  expense  of  books,  will,  onder  the  free 
text^book  system,  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  school-room.  Indeed.  <» 
general  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  city  or  town  that  on  grounds  of  puolie 
policy  aud  necessity  is  required  by  law  to  provide  school-room  and  teachers  aad 
school  appliances  for  their  children,  ought  not  also  to  provide  them  with  that  mot| 
essential  school  appliance — text-books.  Our  own  belief  is  that  experience  will  demon- 
strate that  the  free  text-book  system  is  not  only  justified  en  grounds  of  economy,  boi 
also  by  the  wisest  public  policy." 

We  will  only  add  that  the  measures  where  adopted,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  popular  one.  It  relieves  from  expense,  anxiety  and 
trouble,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  popular.  The  leadings 
wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  citizens,  are  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates. We  are  confident  also  that  should  other  towns  and  cities 
adopt  the  same  plan,  and  proceed  with  it  judiciously,  it  would  h% 
fouiid  equally  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thokas  Tash. 
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STUDIES  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

While  parents  generally  recognize  in  the  physical  growth  of  the 
individQal  the  truth  of  the  homily,  "  milk  for  babies  and  meat  for 
man  " — that  is,  sustenance  according  to  bodily  conditions  and  de- 
mands, in  the  mental  development,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  th* 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  child,  this  hygienic  axiom 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  ignored.  Both  physical  and  mental 
^owth  are  subject  to  conditions,  circumstances,  laws.  If  it  is 
necessary  that  the  teacher  know  those  laws  prior  to  intelligent 
service  in  the  school-room  in  administering  intellectual  fare,  it  is 
equally  important  that  school  officers  #«hould  first  determine  whai 
that  bill  of  fare  shall  be,  and  in  what  order  the  courses  shall  be 
served.  To  demand  that  the  child  shall  reason  before  it  has  any 
facts  to  reason  upon,  or  data  from  which  to  draw  comparisons,  is 
simply  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility.  To  present  the  abstract 
instead  of  the  concrete,  the  name  before  the  idea,  the  idea  before, 
the  object,  is  a  direct  inversion  of  the  processes  and  demands  of 
nature.  Take  the  simple  (not  very  simple  either,)  matter  of 
teaching  the  alphabet.  The  attention  of  the  little  primarian, 
standing  at  the  knee  of  ths  dame  teacher,  is  first  directed  by  the 
finger  or  pen-knife  point  to  the  character  A.  "  What  is  that  ?" — 
the  teacher  asks.  The  child  does  not  know — of  course  it  does 
not.  Why  should  it,  and  even  when  told,  why  should  it  remem- 
ber f  The  character  represents  nothing  which  the  child  ever  saw 
or  handled,  it  awakens  no  idea,  the  faculty  of  association  is  not 
summoned  to  grasp  this  impalpable  representative  of  a  variable 
sound,  it  is  nonsense  to  the  child,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  name  of  this  airy  nothing,  solitary  and  alone, 
on  the  blank  wall  of  memory.  And  so  this  weary,  yawning, 
memorizing  process  goes  on  through  the  entire  alphabet.  And 
when  the  whole  twenty-six  letters  can  be  parroted  from  A  to  izzard, 
please  tell  me  what  new  ideas,  what  ideas  at  all,  has  the  child 
gained  ?  And  when  this  is  immediately  followed  by  the  ba — be — 
bi — bo — bu — by  (booby  I)  process,  what  further  enthusiasm  or 
culture  are  established  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  children  grow  weary,  dull  and  spiritless  under  such  unphilo- 
sophical,  unmethodical  first  steps  in  learning  7  What  should  the 
process  be  ?  Why,  precisely  what  nature  and  the  order  of  obtain- 
ing knowledge  dictate.  Nature  says,  first  create  an  appetite, 
(through  the  senses,)  then  administer  food  proper  in  qoaUl^y  and 
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quantity,  then  digest  and  assimilate,  and  finally  evolve  in  manly 

thought  and   action.     The  order  of  obtaining  knowledge   with 

primarians  is — first,  objects,  actual  or   pictorial ;.  second,  ideas; 

third,  names ;  last,  letters.    Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty 

of  the  primary  teacher  first  to  attract  the  attention,  kindle  the 

interest  and  awaken  the  appetite  of  the  child,  by  presenting  some 

object  to  its  quickest  sense,  sight — t;o  give  birth  in  the  mind  to  the 

idea,  then  present  the  name,  and  out  of  the  name  by  exciting 

childish  curiosity  to  educe  the  letter.     Suppose  a  class  of  little 

ones  before  me,  around  me,  no  books,  nothing  but  self,  blank  but 

recipient  minds,  crayon  and  black-board,  and  a  cane  in  my  hand. 

"  Children,  what  is  this  ?'*     "  A  cane,"  "  a  cane,"  is  the  wide- 

awi4ke  response.     Interest  with  questions  of  its  use,  who  use 

canes,  where  have  they  seen  any,  &c.  Having  fixed  and  associated 

the  idea,  then  place  the  name  picture  on  the  board,  CANE.    I 

swing  my  arm.     Fix  the  idea  and  name  ARM  in  like  manner  as 

before.     Coming  to  school  I  saw  some  boys  playing  BALL.     One 

boy  struck  the  ball  with  a  BAT.     On  the  board  the  name  pictures 

stand  as  follows : 

CANE 
ARM 
BALL 
BAT 

Now,  children,  point  out  the  things  that  look  alike  in  aU  the 

names  on   the  board.     Curiosity  and    comparison   are   at   once 

awakened.     The  letter  is  selected  and  its  name  given,  A.     The 

sound  distinction  follows,  so  that  the  list  on  the  board  will  stand 

as  follows : 

CANE  —  A,     (  Long  sound) 
ARM     —  A,     i  Middle  sound. 
B  A  L  L  —  ^.     (  Broad 
BAT      ~A.{  Short 

The  child  is  already  studying.  Not  only  the  single  faculty  of 
memory  is  exercised,  but  attention,  comparison  and  imitation,  for 
the  child  should  be  allowed  at  once  to  try  eye  and  hand  in  copy- 
ing, and  thus  pleasant  employment  beguiles  the  little  one  in  the 
first  steps  of  learning.  The  philosophy  of  this  system,  as  known 
to  the  tevcher,  is  simply  as  follows : 

1.  Object,  real  or  pictorial. 

2.  Idea,  mental  picture,  sensation  and  perception. 

3.  Name,  word  picture  of  idea,  or  object. 

4.  Letters,  fragments,  pieces  of  the  name. 

5.  Sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters. 
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As  suggestions  to  teachers  and  educators,  the  following  com- 
plete chart  of  the  alphabet  is  presented,  and  if  in  a  single  school 
a  freeh  method  of  teaching  the  letters  shall  be  introduced,  or  the 
countenance  of  a  single  pupil  kindled  to  joy  by  opening  up  the 
avenues  to  early  intellectual  activity,  my  reward  will  be  sufficient. 

Pictorial  representations  Names.  Vowels.      * 

in  this  oolamn. 

BABE  A 

CAR 

BALL 

BAT 

DEER  P 

HEN 

KITE  I 

SHIP 

STOVE  0 

MOON 

POX 

MUTE  U 

JUG 

PUSS 
(COW  W 

\  HOUSE  OU  OW 

(BOY  Y 

t  QUOIN  01  OT 

ZEBRA 
I  have  simply  outlined  the  above  method  of  teaching  the  letters, 
as  indicating  not  only  what  ought  to  be  done  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing even  as  low  as  infant  classes,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
school  officers  and  supervisors  to  the  fact  that  courses  of  study 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  not  only  what  we  as  men  and  women 
absolutely  need  to  use  in  every  day  life,  but  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  conform  to  and  answer  the  undeveloped  but  developing 
faculties  of  the  mind.  This  should  be  the  cardinal  principle  on 
which  the  school  curriculum  for  our  younger  pupils  certainly 
should  be  based.  Even  beyond  the  period  of  letters  pupils  are 
required  to  "write  composition''  before  they  have  learned  to  think 
— to  write  on  subjects  concerning  which  they  have  gained  no  facts. 
In  mathematics,  pupils  have  been  forced  clean  away  from  the 
oxercise  and  culture  of  judgment  on  first  principles  and  luminous 
axioms  to  the  dwarfing  operation  of  solving  Ipng  and  tedious 

*  Vooal  sounds  should  b«  designated  hj  proper  marks. 


Doali. 

Consooants. 

A 

B    b 

A 

0    c 

A 

L    I 

A 

T    t 

E 

Dd 

R    r 

E 

N    n 

I 

E    k 

I 

H    h 

0 

Ss 

V      T 

0 

M    m 

0 

Pf 

X    X 

u 

M    m 

u 

Jj 

0    g 

u 

P    P 
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improbable  "  sums/'  only  demanding  perfect  accaracy,  or  to  the 
guesBiDg  of  arithmetical  enigmas.  So,  too,  in  spelling.  Our 
scholars  from  six  to  sixteen  have  not  time  to  learn  all  the  words 
in  the  English  language,  nor  even  all  in  the  ordinary  spelling-book. 
But  they  ought  to  know  the  ordinary  rules  and  principles  that 
govern  general  English  orthography. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  matter  and  one  much  neg- 
lected by  school  officers.  In  my  previous  reports,  I  have  pre- 
sented courses  of  study  which,  with  slight  modifications,  could  be 
used  in  our  schools,  doubling  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work  and 
economizing  the  brief  school  period  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
while  I  feel  inclined  to  repeat  them  here,  I  will  only  urge  upon 
school  officers  the  great  necessity  of  **  laying  out "  anew  the  work 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  and  refer  you  to  a  Course  of  Study  pre- 
sented below,  which  has  the  seal  of  actual  use  in  the  district 
schools  of  some  of  our  sister  States.  For  a  more  complete  course 
and  "how  to  teach,"  officers  and  instructors  are  referred  to  a 
valuable  Manual,  with  the  title  just  quoted,  prepared  by  practical 
educators  in  New  York  and  published  in  the  same  city  by  J.  W. 
Schermerhorn  &  Co.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions, I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  present  the  following  Course  of 
Study,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  11.  D.  McCarty, 
Kansas,  and  to  earnestly  recommend  its  perusal  by  our  teachers 
and  school  officers. 

COUESE    OF    STUDY. 


PBIMART  GRADB — glCTION  I. 

RsADiiia. — Sttp» :  1,*  Read,  spell  and  print  on  slatee,  from  blaekboardi  or  eH4a» 
the  namea  of  not  more  than  ten  flMniliar  objeeta,  the  objects,  or  the  piotorea  repreaenthn 
them,  being  personally  examined  hj  the  pupils.  2.  Not  OTor  twenty  oew  words,  so 
word  oontaioing  over  four  letters,  printed  and  spelled  as  before.  3.  Not  orer  thUif 
new  words,  given  and  illostrated  as  before.  4.  Not  orer  forty  new  words,  printed  and 
illostrated.  Primer  or  First  Reader  introdaoed.  6.  Read,  spell  and  print  sentenoaa  en 
sifttes,  each  lesson  containing  not  OTcr  one  new  word.  6.  Each  lesson  to  contain  not  oftr 
two  new  words.  7.  Each  lesson  to  contain  not  over  three  net*  words.  8.  Baoh  Immm  to 
contain  not  over  three  new  words.  9.  Bach  lesson  to  contain  not  over  fonr  nem  woida. 
10.  Each  lesson  to  contain  not  over  four  new  words,  pronounced,  printed,  spelled  and 
Ulostrated  as  before. 

LANOUAGB.f — ^Bach  pnpil  to  present  one  new  object  at  each  recitatioo,  to  be 
triboted  to  a  cabinet,  which  should  consist  of  insects,  leaves,  flowera,  seeds,  metftb, 
coins,  stones,  fossils,  fabrics,  toys,  articles  of  nse,  etc 

*  Bsdi  step  should  occupy  firom  tiro  to  four  weeks.       t  The  language  exerdset  in  this  sectioa  tn 
to  be  entirely  osaL    The  object  Is  to  colttvate  habits  of  aoeoracy  in  the  cxpcession  of  thought. 
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Siqm :  1.  Ererj  pnpil  to  prMent  one  new  object  *t  each  ezoreife,  and  give  the  name 
or  answer  the  question,  **  What  U  thii  called  7"    2.  Give  name  and  tell  where  obtained. 

3.  Give  name  and  tell  how  and  where  obtained.  4.  Give  name  and  tell  when,  how  and 
where  obtained.  6.  Gire  name  and  tell  how,  where  and  when  obtained,  and  what  nsed 
for.  6.  Give  name,  tell  how,  when  and  where  obtained,  nee,  taste  and  smell.  7.  Gi?e 
name,  tell  how,  where  and  when  obtained,  nse,  taste,  smell,  feel  and  oolor.  8.  Tell 
how,  when  and  where  obtained ;  give  use,  taste,  smell,  feel,  eolor,  siie  and  weight. 
9.  Tell  how,  where,  when  obtained,  nse,  taste,  smell,  feel,  siie,  weight,  eolor  and  form ; 
as,  first,  like  a  square ;  seeond,  like  a  triangle ;  third,  a  rectangle ;  fonrrh,  a  rhombus ; 
fifth,  a  circle  ;  or  sixth,  irregular.  10.  Give  form :  as,  first,  like  a  cube  ;  second,  a 
sphere  ;  third,  a  cylinder ;  fourth,  a  prism  ;  fifth,  a  cone  ;  or,  sixth,  a  pjramid. 

KuMBER.*— iSitcpf ;  1.  Deyelope  the  Idea  of  oim,  heo,  lAre«  to  ten,  indusifc,  by  the 
nee  of  pebbles,  beans,  aoorns  or  other  objects,  at  the  same  time  teaching  the  figures 
representing  them.  2.  Show  that  each  suocessiye  number  Is  formed  by  adding  one  to 
the  preceding  number,  illustrated  by  objects.  3.  Teach  the  comparison  of  one  number 
with  another  as  to  the.  general  magnitude.    Illustrate  by  objects  and  conTcrsations. 

4.  Use  one  as  an  addend  to  or  a  subtrahend  from  each  of  the  digits,  illustrated  by  objects 
and  conyersations.  Slate  t4ble  exercises  in  addition  only,  copied  from  blackboard  or 
text-book,  and  completed  on  slates,  and  read  as  a  class  exercise,  thus  :  1  and  4  equal  6  ; 
7  and  1  equal  8  ;  6  and  1  equal  ?  ;  8  and  1  equal  ?,  etc.  6.  Use  f to6  as  an  addend  to 
each  of  the  digits,  illustrated  by  objects  as  before.  Table  slate  exercises  as  before,  thus : 
4  and  2  equal  ?  ;  2  and  3  equal  7  ;  4  and  2  equal  ?,  etc.  6.  Use  three  as  an  addend  to 
each  of  the  digits,  illustrated  as  before.  Slate  table  exercises.  7.  Use  four  as  an 
addend,  with  slate  exercises.  8.  Vnfive  aean  addend  in  the  same  manner.  9.  Use  nar 
and  eeven  as  addends  to  each  of  the  digits  in  the  same  manner.  10.  Use  eighi  and  nine 
as  addends. 

sicnov  II. 

Rbadirg. — Stepe  1,  2,  8,  4  and  5  :  First  Reader  completed.  The  children  to  print 
on  slates  each  reading  and  spelling  lesson,  and  read  from  the  same  by  letter  at  the  reei- 
t4tion.  Require  the  words  of  each  sentence  pronounced  in  a  re?erto  order.  All  nm 
words  illustrated. 

Stepe  6, 7,  8,  9  and  10  :  Second  Reader  eommenoed.  The  printing,  pronouncing  and 
spelling  of  reading  lessons  oontinoed.  Script  letteiH  commenced,  lessons  to  consist  of 
not  over  one  new  letter. 

LrxouAGB. — Sttpe:  I.  The  ohildreii  to  point  out  objects  represented  in  pictures, 
and  give  name.  2.  Ttoll  whether  the  object  is  an  animal,  regetable  or  mineral.  '  3  Tell 
whether  its  origin  Is  natural  or  artificial.    4.  Give  its  use,  apparent  site  and  weight. 

6.  Print  on  slates  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  objects  represented  in  pictures,  to  be  read 
and  spelled  as  a  class  exercise.    6.  Print  a  similar  list  of  the  names  of  real  objects. 

7.  Tell  the  location  of  each  object  as  represented  in  pictures.  8.  Ask  questions  about 
each  object,  the  answers  to  be  given  by  the  teaeher  or  class.  9.  Answer  questions  aboat 
each  object,  asked  by  the  teaeher  or  class.    10.  Ttoll  what  can  be  done  with  each  object. 

KuMBSB  — St^ :  l.f  Substraet  one  and  two  from  all  the  numbers  from  two  to  twenty. 

Inclusive.    Illustrate  by  oljeoti,  numeral  firame,  pictures,  etc.    Slate  table  exerdsss 

o^ed  and  eompleled  in  the  same.     Addition  reviewed  by  the  composition  >of  slate  table 

eserelses.    Roman  notation  tma  on*  to  ten,    2.  Use  throe  and  four  as  subtrahends  Arom 

Jmur  to  twenty.    Slate  table  exeroissi  as  before.    Roman  notation  trmn  ten  to  twenty, 

5.  Use  Jive  and  «tx  as  subtrahendj.    Table  exeroises  as  l>efore.    Roman  notation  from 

*  These  lesiooB  in  number  thoold  be  given  onUly,  grains  of  oorn,  iUoks  or  other  ol^eets  being  used 
to  illustrate  the  combination  of  each  lesion.    Slate  ezerdies  thoold  be  prepared  00  slates  at  the  seats. 
tUxerdses  in  addition  should  be  given  with  each  date  taUe  esBsrelse  in  subtraction. 
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twenty  to  thirty.  4.  TTm  «et>en  and  eight  as  BnbinhendB.  Table  ezeroisac.  Roman 
notatioo  from  thirty  to  forty.  6.  Um  nine  aa  a  Bobtrahend  from  nine  to  twenty,  Romta 
notatioo  from  forty  U>  fifty.  6.  Mnltiplj*  each  of  the  digits  bj  one  and  two,  Illnstrata 
b J  objects.  Roman  notation  from  ^^  to  «i«fy.  Slate  table  exeroises.  7.  Use  fArec  and 
four  as  multipliers.  Roman  notation  from  tisty  to  seventy.  8.  Vaofive  and  six  as  multi- 
pliers. Roman  notation  from  seventy  to  eighty.  9  Use  seven  and  eight  as  mnltipliera. 
Roman  notation  from  eighty  to  ninety.  10.  Use  nine  as  a  multiplier  to  eaob  of  the  digits. 
Illustrate  as  before,     blate  table  exercises.     Roman  notation  from  ninety  to  one  hundred. 

BBcnoN  m. 

RxADiNG.— 51r^  firom  1  to  10,  inolnsiye  :  Seoond  Reader  completed.  Beading  exer- 
cises copied  on  slates  in  script  text,  and  all  words  of  over  four  letters  read  hj  letter  from 
the  same,  as  a  class  exercise.  Not  over  two  new  yerses  given  at  a  lesson.  All  new  words 
illustrated  bj  objects  or  familiar  conversations. 

Spilling. — Spell  list  of  words  copied  and  arranged  from  the  reading  letsona. 

Lahguaoi  — iS^^ :  1.  Write  sentences  telling  the  position  of  objects  as  repreaented 
in  pictures,  to  be  read  as  a  class  exercise.  2.  Write  sentences  asking  qneetiona  about 
objects  represented  in  pictures,  to  be  read  in  the  class  and  answered  hj  the  claM  or 
teacher.  3.  Answer  questions  placed  on  the  blackboard  hj  the  teacher  about  objects, 
the  answers  to  be  read  in  the  class  for  criticism.  4.  Write  sentences  telling  what  can 
be  done  with  objects.  6.  Describe  imaginary  actions  of  persons  or  animals  represented 
in  pictures.  6.  Relate  imaginary  conversations  of  persons  represented  in  piotorae. 
7.  Write  a  dialogue  about  the  objects  represented  in  pictures.  8.  Write  a  dialogoa 
about  real  objects.  9.  Write  a  story  about,  a  picture.  10.  Write  a  story  about  real 
objects  or  persons. 

NuMDKR  — Steps :  1.  Use  one  and  two  aa  divisors.  Oral  and  slate  table  exercises. 
Oral  mental  problems.  Roman  and  Arabic  notation  to  one  hundred.  2.  Use  three  and 
four  as  divisors.  Slate  table  exeroises.  Oral  mental  problems.  Roman  and  Arabia 
notation  to  one  thousand.  3.  Use  Jive  and  six  as  divisors.  4.  Use  st»en  and  eight  ai 
divisors.  6.  Use  nine  as  a  divisor.  Oral  and  slate  table  exercises.  Oral  mental 
problems.  6.  Oral  exercises  in  fractional  parts,  denominate  tables,  divisions  of  time, 
and  seasons.  Slate  table  exercises  in  review.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  tables  completed.  7.  Primary  aritlimetic  commenced.  Notation  to  miUioos. 
Graded  f  blackboard  drill  in  columns,  in  addition.  Slate  table  exeroises  in  addition 
extended  to  one  hundred.  Abstract  graded  problems  in  addition,  copied  fh>m  the  black- 
board, cards  or  text-books,  without  answers  in  the  first  five  digits.  8.  Oraded*probleniB 
containing  the  digits  six,  seven,  eight  and  nine,  with  applications  by  written  and  mental 
problems.  9.  Written  exercises  in  subtraction,  the  subtrahend  containing  the  first  five 
digits  only,  oral,  mental  and  slate  exercises.     10.  Subtraction  completed. 

SKcnoii  IV. 

RiADHfQ  — Steps  from  1  to  10  :  Third  reader  commenced.  Lessons  copied  on  slatst 
to  be  spelled  and  read  by  letter  f^om  the  same.    Script  writing  on  slates. 

Spblling. — List  of  words  of  over  four  letters,  copied  from  the  reading  lessons,  to  be 
read  from  slates  and  spelled  orally  firom  dictation  by  the  teacher. 

Lahouagb. — Steps:  1.  Develop  the  idea  of  a  hill,  mountain,  volcano,  the  parts  and 
attributes  of  each,  from  nature,  by   pictures,  stereoscopic  views  and  conversatioos. 


*  In  multiplication  teach  and  illustrate  but  one  oombin«tion  at  a  leiaoo :  as,  8  twos  are  six,  and  S 
threes  are  six  •,  6  fives  are  thirty,  and  five  sizes  are  thirty,  etc. 

t  Problems  or  columns  containing  the  digits  one  and  two  only,  are  said  to  be  of  the  jSrtf  grodtf 
those  containing  one^  two  and  three  only,  are  of  the  seqynd  grade ;  those  oontatning  one^  tuw,  tkres 
and  four  only,  are  said  to  be  of  the  third  grode^  etc  The  pupils  sh<^  not  be  permitted  to  eon- 
neoce  problems  of  the  seoond  grade  before  being  prompt  and  abcurate  in  those  of  the  first  grade,  sis. 
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5.  Develop  In  the  same  way  the  idea  of  a  plateau/plain,  ralley,  hill,  ete.,  ipring,  pond, 
lake,  the  part«,  eto.  3.  Develop  the  idea  of  a  rivalet,  creek,  river,  the  parte,  eto. 
4.  Develop  the  idea  of  an  islaiid,  peninsula  and  eape,  a  bay,  gulf  and  aea.  6.  Develop 
the  idea  of  a  continent,  iethmai,  strait,  channel,  sonnd  and  ocean.  6.  Hold  oonver- 
lations  respecting  the  phenomena  and  influence  of  the  sun — heat,  cold,  air,  wind, 
moisture,  fog,  clouds,  rain,  frost,  snow,  hail,  ice,  summer,  winter,  thunder  and  lightning. 
7.  Hold  conversations  respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  different  countries, 
as  regards  food,  clothing,  houses,  customs  and  religion.  8.  Hold  conversations  reapecting 
agriculture  and  mining.  9.  Hold  conversations  respecting  manufactures  and  commerce. 
10.  Toa?h  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  map  drawing  of  the  school-house,  yard, 
school  district,  township,  county  and  state,  etc 

KuMBBR. — Stepg :  1.  Use  one,  two  and  three  as  multipliers,  no  figure  of  the  multipli- 
cand being  greater  than  five.  Oorresponding  concrete,  mental  and  written  problems. 
Slate  table  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  extended  to  one  hundred. 
2.  Use  four,  five  and  six  as  multipliers  with  corresponding  concrete,  mental  and  written 
problems.  Slate  table  exercises  as  before.  3.  Use  seven,  eight  and  nine  as  multipliers 
as  before,  the  multiplicand  containing  any  of  the  digits.  4.  Use  two  or  more  figures  aa 
multipliers  with  corresponding  written  concrete  problems.  6!  Abstract  operations, 
using  one,  two  or  three  as  divisors,  each  figure  of  the  dividend  being  a  multiple  of  the 
divisor.    Concrete,   mental   and  written    problems.    Extended  sltte  table  exercises. 

6.  Abstract  operations,  using  four,  five  and  six  as  divisors  with  corresponding  concrete, 
mental  and  written  problems.  7.  Abstract  operations,  using  seven,  eight  and  nine  as 
divisors  with  concrete,  mental  and  written  problems.  8.  Abstract  operations  in  long 
division  with  corresponding  written  problems.  9.  Abstract  operations  in  long  division, 
and  mental  exercises  in  the  denominate  tables  and  fractions.  10.  Basy  problems  in 
United  States  currency.    Primary  arithmetie  completed. 


PRIMART  QRADB. 

DIBBOnOVB  AVD  8UQ«B8TION8. 

Kbadiho. — ^The  instruction  In  this  grade,  to  a  considerable  extent,  should  be  eouTar- 
sational.  The  children  should  be  made  to  umdenund  what  they  read,  to  avoid  the  dull, 
routine,  **  trip-hammer  "style  so  prevalent  in  our  schools.  They  should  learn  to  taJk 
their  reading  lessons,  and  If  this  fails  to  make  good  readers,  certainly  rules  for  emphasis, 
infiection  and  expression  never  will.  Printing  or  writing  words  and  sentenoea  and 
spelliog  the  same  from  slates,  should  be  practiced  daily  from  the  first  day  the  child 
enters  school.  The  teacher  in  progressing  through  the  book  should  be  careful  to  mak$ 
ktute  tlowty.  Four  reading  and  spelling  lessoos,  of  not  over  ten  minutes  each,  should  be 
given  daily. 

Spxlung.— Words  should  be  selected  tnm  the  reading  lesaons,  and  classified  aa 
follows : 

) .  List  of  words  containing  a  given  number  of  letters.  2.  Words  commencing  with  a 
given  initial  letter.  3.  Words  ending  with  a  given  final  letter.  4.  Words  with  a  given 
number  of  syllables.  6.  Words  accented  on  a  given  syllable,  etc.  These  word-lists 
should  be  read  by  letter  fh>m  the  slates,  then  dictated  by  the  teaeher  for  oral  recitation. 

pRiRTiNG  AND  Writihg. — ^Thfs  cxercisc  should  be  a  constant  aooompanlment  of  the 
reading  and  spelling  exercises.  No  lesson.  In  any  study,  should  be  accepted  as  prepared, 
unless  a  portion  or  all  of  it  has  been  copied  on  slates.  When  the  script  letters  are 
taught,  care  should  be  taken  that  «l  Jirti  the  eorreet  form  of  each  letter  be  learned.  A 
long  pencil,  held  like  a  pen,  should  be  used  in  writing  on  a  date  or  paper.    Blementary 
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• 
ezeroisM  should  be  given  In  dnwing  lines,  angles,  squares,  and  in  inventing  simple 

figures. 

Lahguaob.— This  branch  should  receive  special  attention,  because  it  la  the  only 
fnedinm  through  which  the  child  is  to  receive  ideas  outside  of  his  experience,  and  be- 
cause practical  grammar  thus  learned,  in  the  correct  and  elegant  ezp  ession  of  thought, 
is  of  more  value  than  all  the  technical  grammar  that  can  be  acquired  through  all  the 
common  school  course.  To  teach  the  pupils  that  words  have  a  meaningf  and  that  objects 
have  names,  qualities,  properties  and  conditions,  expressed  bj  words,  objects  or  pictures 
representing  them  should  be  kept  constantly  within  the  cognisance  of  the  senses,  and  to 
this  end  a  cabinet  of  common  things  and  pictures  should  be  collected,  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  children,  for  continual  reference  by  the  teacher.  Daily  oral  or  written 
exercises  in  this  subject  should  be  given  every  pupil  in  school. 

NtmBBR.— In  this  subject',  more,  if  possible,  than  in  any  other,  each  lesson  should  be 
perfectly  learned  before  the  attention  is  called  to  the  next.  Slate  table  exercises  should 
be  required  as  a  review  at  every  recitation.  But  one  table  combinaUon  should  be  given 
at  a  lesson.  Reading  and  coo^tleting  table  exercises  at  sight,  from  the  blackboard  or  a 
text-book,  should  receive  daily  attention.  The  table  combinations  should  be  thoroughly 
committed  before  primary  arithmetic  is  commenced.  Blackboard  column  drill  and  ex- 
tended table  exercises  should  be  omitted  until  primary  arithmetic  is  commenced.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  provide  too  much  work  for  the  pupils  in  primary  arithmetic.  It  is 
now  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  on  the  slate, 
with  promptness  and  accuracy.  The  mind  should  be  kept  awake  at  the  same  Ume  by 
mental  problems,  illustrating  the  simple  relations  of  numbers.  Teachers  must  not  forget 
that  primary  arithmetic  is  the  spellinff-book  of  the  whole  arithmetical  course.  Keep  the 
little  students  actively  employed  in  solving  examples  in  addition,  rather  than  idly  hesi- 
tating and  blundering  over  problems  in  ftacUons. 


INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

SBOnON  Y. 

RsADiHG. — Step$  from  1  to  10 :  Third  Reader  completed.  Reading  lessons  copied  on 
slates  and  spelled  by  letter  firom  the  same.  Drill  exercises  in  the  pronunciation  of  difll- 
•ult  words.    New  words  illustrated.    Not  over  two  new  verses  given  at  a  lesson. 

Spkllihg.— Simple  words  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  selected  Arom  a  spelling-book, 
each  word  to  be  correctly  used  by  the  pupil  in  a  written  sentence.  The  sentences  to  be 
read  as  a  class  exercise,  after  which  the  teacher  should  require  the  words  to  be  spelled  orally. 

Writing. — Stept  1  to  6,  inclusive:  Book  No.  1,  written  with  a  penoiL  Stqu  6  to  10: 
^ook.No.  2,  written  with  a  pencil. 

Lahgitagb  — Stqn:  1.  Write  questions  without  any  object,  then  answer  them.  2. 
Write  on  paper  questions  about  an  object;  exchange  questions  in  the  class;  the  answera 
to  be  written  in  a  connected,  topical  form.  Write  exercises  on  the  following  subjects:  S. 
The  house  I  live  in,  and  how  it  looks.  4.  The  houses  in  which  my  friends  live,  and  how 
they  look.  6.  What  I  have,  and  what  I  do  with  it.  6.  What  I  wish,  and  what  I  would 
do  with  it.  7.  Where  I  have  been,  and  what  I  saw  there.  8.  Where  I  would  like  to  go, 
and  wliat  I  think  I  would  see  there.  9.  Letters  to  my  friends,  telling  about  home.  10. 
Letters  written  home,  telling  where  I  am,  and  what  I  see  here. 

Abitumbtio. — Intermediate  or  Practical  arithmetic  commenced.  Stqu:  1.  General 
definitions,  notation,  numeration,  etc.    2.  One-step*  problems  in  addition;  graded  exer- 

*A  problem  Is  said  to  be  a  ont-ttep  problem  when  only  one  operatioo  is  necessary  in  its  solution. 
When  two  operations  are  necessary,  it  Is  said  to  be  a  twhsUp  problem ;  when  three,  a  thret'tttp 
problem,  etc 
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el8M  in  blaokboftrd  and  dictation  oolnmn  drill;  oorreaponding  oral  mental  problems.  3. 
One-Blep  problems  in  snbtraotion,  witb  oorresponding  mental  exercises.  4.  Two-step 
problems  in  subtraction,  with  corresponding  oral  mental  problems.  6.  One^tep  prob- 
lems in  multiplication;  oral  mental  work.  6.  Two-step  problems  in  multiplication; 
mental  problems.    7.  One-step  problems  in  division,  with  corresponding  mental  work. 

8.  Two-step  problems  in  division.  9.  Drill  work  in  long  division.  10.  Three-step  prob- 
lems in  division. 

[Nora. — ^In  each  of  the  above  steps,  abstract  problems  should  be  oopicld  and  solved 
from  the  blackboard,  cards  or  test-books,  withovi  oimowv,  until  the  pnpils  are  prompt  and 
accurate.] 

Elbmbntart  Gbogbapht. — Stepa:  1.  OonversatlonB  about  land  and  water.  2 .  Con- 
▼enatioDS  about  directions  and  distance.  8.  Lessons  about  home.  4.  The  occupation  of 
men.  6.  Geographical  definitions.  6.  Text  description  of  Kew  England.  7.  Map 
studies  on  the  same.  8.  Text  description  of  the  seven  middle  Atlantic  States,  vii:  New 
York,  New  Jersej,  Pennsylvania,  Deleware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

9.  Map  studies  on  the  same.  10.  Condensed  oral  and  topical  reviews,  written  from  ques- 
tions furnished  by  the  teacher. 

Bionov  YI. 

Reading. — Step§  1  to  10:  An  easy  fourth  reader  commenced.  The  preparation,  reci- 
tation and  length  of  lessons  the  same  as  section  one; 

Spbluhg. — Lists  of  fluniliar  words  selected  from  a  spelling-book,  the  same  used  in  sen- 
tences written  by  the  pupils,  and  read  as  a  class  exercise.  Oral  spelling  of  the  same  lists 
from  dictation  by  the  teacher. 

Writing. — ^Writing  books  Nos  8  and  4,  written  with  a  pencil. 

Languagr.— jS(^.*  1.  Write. questions  about  pictures,  the  questions  to  be  exchanged 
in  the  class  and  answered  on  alternate  days,  in  a  connected  topical  form.  2.  The  pupils 
to  reproduce  stories  related  by  the  teacher  to  the  class.  3.  The  pupils  to  reproduce  stories 
of  colonial  or  revolnUonary  history  related  by  the  teacher.  4.  The  pupils  to  reproduce 
a  description  of  real  or  imaginary  personal  adventures,  related  by  the  teacher.  6.  The 
pupils  to  write  a  description  of  impossible  personal  adventures.  6.  The  pupils  to  write 
a  description  of  possible  personal  adventures.  7.  The  pupils  to  describe  improbable  per- 
sonal adventures.  8.  The  pupils  to  describe  probable  personal  adventures.  9  The  pupils 
to  write  a  journal  of  probable  incidents,  while  traveliog  through  the  United  States.  10. 
The  pupils  to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  friends,  describing  the  oonntry  through  which 
they  are  suppoied  to  have  traveled. 

ARrrHMBTic. — St^:  1.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  (Tnited  States  currency.  2  Mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  United  States  currency,  and,  the  solution  of  the  bills  of  the 
shop,  store  and  market.  8.  Problems  containing  not  over  three  steps  in  the  application 
of  United  States  currency.  4.  Reduction  and  applications  of  English  currency,  and  troy 
weight.  6.  Reduction  and  application  of  avoirdupois  weight.  6.  Reduction  and  appli- 
cation of  apothecaries'  weight  and  measure.  7.  Reduction-and  applications  of  the  meas- 
ures of  space.  8.  Reduction  and  applications  of  the  measures  of  capacity.  9.  Reduc- 
tion and  applications  of  the  measures  of  time  and  angular  measure.  10.  The  addition , 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi^on  of  compound  numbers,  with  a  thorough  test 
theoretical  and  practical  review.    Intermediate  arithmetic  completed. 

Gbographt. — iStepff ;  1.  Text  description  of  the  nine  southeastern  Stftes,  vis  : 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiaoa, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  2.  Map  studies  on  the  same.  8.  Text  description  of  the  nine 
central  States,  vii :  Minnesota,  Wisoonsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  Kentucky.    4.  Map  itBdiM  on  the  same.    6.  Text  desoription  of  th^ 
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PMifio  States  and  territories.  tIi  :  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oalifomla,  Ongon, 
Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  Idaho  Territory,  Montana  Territory,  WyomiosiTerri- 
tory,  DekoU  Territory,  Utah  Territory,  Colorado  Territory,  Ariiona  Territory,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  and  Indian  Territory.  6.  Map  studies  on  the  same.  7.  Text  review 
of  the  United  Sutes.  8.  Map  stadies  on  the  same.  9.  Text  desoription  of  North 
Amerioa.    10    Map  stadies  on  the  same. 

SKCnOK  TU. 

RxADiNO. — Fourth  Reader  oontinned.  Preparation,  reeitatSon,  drill  exeroiiet  and 
length  of  lessons,  the  same  as  in  seetion  one. 

Spxluhg. — Sentenoe  writing  and  oral  spelling,  the  same  as  in  section  two. 

Writino. — Writing  books  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  written  with  a  pen. 

Lahquaok. — Step* :  1.  Stories  related  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  to  be  reprodnoed 
orally  by  the  pupils  at  the  following  recitation.  2.  Stories  related  as  before  by  the 
teacher,  to  be  reproduced  in  writing.  3.  Description  of  actions  of  the  teacher  or  a  pupil 
in  presence  of  the  class,  presented  in  writing.  4.  Objects  shown  to  the  class  to  illnstiato 
the  terms  descriptive  of  the  mathematical  forms,  as  a  square,  a  circle,  a  cube,  a  sphere, 
a  pyramid,  a  cone,  etc.  6.  Objects  shown  to  illustrate  the  terms  descriptive  of  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  substances.  6.  Objects  shown  to  illustrate  the  terms  deserip- 
tive  of  the  appearance,  condition  and  color  of  substances.  7.  Objects  shown  to  iUostrate 
the  terms  descriptive  of  the  qualities  or  properties  reoogniied  by  the  senses  of  hearing, 
taste  and  smell.  8.  Objects  shown  to  illustrate  the  terms  descriptive  of  the  form,  out- 
line, condition  and  appearance  of  the  surface.  9.  Objects  shown  to  Illustrate  the  terms 
of  avoirdupois  weight,  liquid  and  dry  measure,  linear,  square  and  cubic  measure,  and 
United  States  and  Boglish  coins.  10.  Write  descriptions  of  objects  from  a  briefly  pre- 
pared synopsis  of  parts,  propertiee,  qualities,  conditions,  appearance  and  uses. 

Practical  Abitbmktio. — Stept :  1.  Principles  and  contractions  of  the  ftmdameatal 
rules,  properties  of  numbers,  cancellation,  etc.  2.  Reduction  of  fractions.  S.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  fractions.  4.  Multiplication  effractions  and  applications.  6.  DividoQ 
of  fractions  and  applications.  6.  Reduction  of  denominate  fractions.  7.  Addition  and 
anbtraction  of  denominate  fractions.  8.  Miscellaneous  concrete  problems  in  the  appli- 
oatiotts  of  fractions.  9.  Notation  and  addition  of  decimal  fractions.  10.  Subtcaetion 
of  decimal  fractions  and  applications. 

[  Not$, — Mental  arithmetic  in  the  corresponding  subjects  should  be  taught  in  oon- 
.nection  with  each  of  the  above  steps.] 

Gboobapht. — Stqtt :  1.  Text  description  of  South  America.  2.  Map  studies  on  the 
-same.  3.  Text  deseription  of  Europe.  4.  Map  studies  on  the  same.  6.  Text  de- 
scription of  Africa.  6.  Map  studies  on  the  same.  7.  Text  description  of  Asia.  8.  Map 
.  studies  on  the  same.  9.  Text  description  and  map  studies  on  Australia.  10.  Qenoral 
ilessons  and  review.    Elementary  geography  completed. 


INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 


BUGOxsTioiri  and  DIBICnONS. 


IteABiHO. — In  this  grade  attention  should  be  given  to  the  illustration  of  words  by 
ooDversations,  objects  or  pictures ;  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  marks  of 
punctuation,  accents,  emphasis,  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  the  elementary  sounds 
of  the  fetters,  and  oral  and  phonic  spelling.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  make  the 
pupil  dearly  comprehend  the  thought  contained  in  every  sentenoe,  and  should  not  be  oon* 
tent  nnltl  tliat  tha%iffht  be  as  clearly  expressed  by  the  voice. 
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SpvLLnro.— The  Bpelling  book  may  now  bo  introdaoed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  onlj  thoae 
words,  the  meaning  of  whioh  the  pupils  can  be  made  to  nndeittand.  will  be  used  in  the 
sentence  making.  They  should,  without  the  direct  aid  of  the  teacher,  be  able  to  use 
each  word  correctly  in  a  sentence  expressing  an  intelligible  thought  Follow  this 
direction  and  the  result  will  be  fewer  toordy  and  more  eomnum'Mefue  writers. 

WainNG  — Much  care  should  be  used  in  the  writing  books  in  respect  to  the  forms  of 
letters  B?en  slate  exercises  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  teacher,  noless  written  with 
care  and  legibility.  Written  exercises  should  be  prepared  daily  in  all  the  different 
ranches,  eren  when  the  recitation  is  expected  to  be  oral ;  for  by  this  means,  orthog- 
raphy, composition,  grammar,  punctuation  and  writing  may  be  taught  at  the  same 
time. 

Lanouaok. — ^Teachers  should  be  careful  that  the  children  use  only  correct  expressions 
in  the  oral  and  written  exercises  in  language.  Both  class  and  teaoher  should  watch  that 
not  an  error  escape  notice.  A  little  extra  care  in  the  beginning  will  sare  ayast  amount 
of  labor  in  the  end. 

Abithmbtic. — ^In  practical  arithmetic  much  time  and  attention  should  be  giyen  to  the 
solution  of  concrete  problems  in  the  Aindamental  rules.  It  is  presupposed  that  the 
pupils  can  readily  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  dirlde.  At  this  stage  of  progress  the 
pupils  should  be  taught  the  language  by  whioh  the  relation  of  numbers  is  expressed,  as 
well  as  the  theoretical  relation  of  those  numbers.  These  cannot  be  taught  by  solring 
fifty  or  sixty  problems,  but  hundreds  are  required,  and,  if  not  found  in  the  text-books, 
they  mutt  be  supplied  by  the  teaoher.  The  class  shonld  be  reriewed  daily  by  questions, 
and  at  least  erery  two  weeks  a  stated  written  topical  re?iew  should  be  required. 

Qboorapht. — Should  be  taught  in  connection  with  written  topical  exercises,  and  slate, 
blackboard  and  paper  map  drawing.  As  many  historical  e?ents  as  possible,  connected 
with  any  country.  State,  county  or  town,  should  be  related  in  the  class  by  teacher  or 
pupils,  while  studying  the  geography  of  those  places.  Stories  of  history  related  to  the 
class,  to  be  reproduced  in  writing  at  the  following  recitation,  may  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  recitation  with/Mirantage. 


ADVANOBD  QRABB. 

iscnoK  Tm. 

Rbadihg. — Fourth  Reader  continued  or  an  easy  Fifth  Reader.  Lessons  copied  on 
slates;  words  spelled  from  the  same.  Drill  exercises  in  pronouncing  difficult  words. 
New  words  defined.    Not  o?er  two  new  rerses  at  a  lesson. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written  spelling.    Sentence  making  as  before. 

WninNO. — Books  Nos.  4  and  6,  written  with  a  pen. 

Lahguaok. — Slept:  1.  Write  stories  suggested  by  pictures.  8.  Write  letters  of  friend- 
ship. 3.  Write  business  letters.  4.  Write  notes  of  Inritatlon  and  regret,  etc.  6.  Write 
business  forms,  as  notes,  contracts,  etc.,  from  memoranda.  6.  Write  ad?ertisements.  7. 
Write  dialogues  with  real  or  Imaginary  persons.  8.  Pupils  relate  what  they  hare  heard 
or  seen.  9.  Pupils  relate  what  they  hare  smelled,  tasted,  or  felt.  10.  PupUs  relate  what 
they  hare  thought. 

Grammar.— Technical  grammar  commenced  with  a  text-book. 

[NoTB. — Praotloi^  and  oral  grammar  should  be  taught  at  every  step  of  the  pupil's 
progress,  and  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  It,  In  connection  with  the  oral  and 
written  lessons  in  language.  Almost  any  primary  text-book  may  be  used  in  this  grade 
by  being  careful  that  the  progress  through  the  book  be  gradual  and  thorough.] 

PuAcnoAL  Arithmbtio.— <Slt^:  1.  Mnlt^lioation  of  decimal  iraotioaf .    2.  Dlrifioii 
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of  deoim*!  fraotioni.  8.  DenominAte  deoimmli  and  applioatioof.  4.  Metria  tijtUmi  of 
weighti  tad  meararef.  6.  The  problema  of  poroonUge.  6.  Oommiatlon,  biokonga  sad 
■looks.    7.  Profit  and  Ion     8.  Iniuranoe  aod  tazoa.    9*  IsUroft    10.  Partial  paf- 

mentfl. 

Okoqrapht. — iDtermediato  goographj  ooramdoeod.    Siqt$:  1.  Tha  oartk,  dli— ttoai, 

land  and  map  qnMtiooi  on  the  lame.    9<   The  Hea  and  map  ezeroiiei  on  the  nma;  the 

land  and  map  ezeroiiea.    3.  Inland  waters  and  map  ezeroisee.    4.  dimate,  vegetation, 

wants  and  ooonpation  of  men.  and  oommeioe.  6.  Desoription  and  map  ezerelief  oo  Soatk 

Amerioa.    6.  The  same  on  Wforth  Amerieab    7.  Alrioa.    8.  Anilndia,    8.  Aila.    18. 

Borope. 

sncnoN  XX. 

RiADiRa. — ^Fifth  Reader.  Drill  ezeroises  in  prononoeing  difllomlt  words.  All  new 
words  spelled  and  defined.    Lessons  not  orer  two  new  rerses. 

SpKUiiiTG. — Written  and  oral  spelling.    Sentonoe  making  as  before. 

Writing. — Books  Nos.  4,  6  or  6. 

LiiiQUAOS. — Steps:  1.  Write  stories  suggested  by  pietares.  2.  Write  sentenees  f^sn 
dietation  by  the  teaeher  or  competent  pupil.  3.  Write  sentenoes  expressing  the  same 
thought  in  difierent  ways.  4.  Write  from  memory  stories  read  to  the  olass  by  the  teaeher. 
6.  Ohange  to  prose  simple  stories  in  rhyme.  6.  Write  letters  to  firiends.  7.  Write  lettera 
to  newspapers,  desoripti?e  of  plaoes  aod  customs  of  foreign  people.  8.  Write  senteneea 
telling  of  what  objects  remind  you.  9.  Write  paraphrases  by  the  substitation  of  words* 
10.  Write  parodies  on  popular  pieces  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Orammab. — Primary  grammar  continued.  Attention  should  be  giren  to  the  analysie 
of  the  sentence,  and  especially  to  the  correct  use  of  the  irregular  rerhs  in  the  differeni 
modes  and  tenses. 

Abithmktio. — Stqu:  1.  Problems  in  interest.  2.  Banking  and  exchange.  8.  Part- 
nership. 4.  Alligation,  ratio  and  proportion.  6.  Inrolution  and  erolution.  8.  Men- 
suration. 7.  Custom-bouse  business  and  foreign  exchange.  8.  Areraging  aeeoonta 
current.    9.  Gold,  bonds  and  currency.    10.  Philosophical  problems,  series,  elo. 

QioGBAPHT.^iS'/ept;  1.  Map  studies  on  the  Unitefi  States.  2.  Text  description  of  the 
same.  3.  New  England.  4.  Middle  Atlantic  SUtes.  6.  South  Atlantic  and  Galf  States. 
6.  Oentral  States.  7.  Pacific  States.  8.  Mathematical  geography,  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 9.  Map  drawing  and  topical  review  of  the  United  States.  10.  Map  drawing  and 
topical  reyiew  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia.  Afirioa  and  Australia. 


ADVANOBD  QRADB. 

iVOGBtnOVB  AMD  DnUKJnOKl. 

RnADuro. — This  exercise  should  be  oondnoted  with  a  view  to  Toeal  oaltnra,  eorreel 
dolirerf,  appreciation  of  di£ferent  kinds  of  eompoeition,  and  the  cultivation  of  testa. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  all  the  points  which  have  been  specifically  mentioned  in  tha 
other  grades. 

Spbluno,  both  oral  aod  written,  in  selected  words,  proper  names,  sentence  making,  lo 
eonneetion  with  a  conttant  %ue  of  the  dictionary,  should  receive  attention  in  this  grade. 

Pkhmanbhip.'A  good,  plain,  ready  handwritiog  is  required  of  every  pupil  in  tbif 
grade,  aod  to  secure  this  result  the  teaeher  should  see  that  proper  instraotion  is  givan. 

Lahguagb. — Daily  lessons  should  be  given  in  this  exercise,  evq^  at  the  expenaa  of 
some  of  the  other  branches,  as  grammatical  accuracy,  ease  and  readinens  in  the  ezprsa* 
sbn  of  thought  are  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  This  readiness  and  aceora^ 
can  only  be  acquired  by  praetieet  though  it  must  be  practice  of  the  right  kind,  for  a« 
emr  practiced  ia  aa  enor  confirmed. 
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Qrammab. — The  itady  of  ieohnioal  gmnmar  is  of  great  importanoe.  It  ihoiild,  how- 
erer,  be  delayed  in  the  whool  oonrae  nntil  the  minds  of  the  ohildren  are  soffioiently 
matured  to  understand  the  technical  relation  and  dependence  of  words,  and  the  logical 
relation  of  thought.  The  practice  of  crowding  the  memory  with  such  terms  as  "adjectire 
and  adrerbial  elements,  adjuncts  and  attributes/'  before  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming 
conceptions  of  the  ideas  they  ahould  call  up,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  At  the 
proper  time,  properly  taught,  grammar,  especially  the  analysis  of  the  sentence,  should 
by  no  means  be  neglected,  for  by  it  much  of  the  force,  power,  clearness  and  beauty  of 
the  Bnglish  language  is  brought  within  the  comprehension  4f  the  child. 

Gbographt. — Map  drawing  and  the  general  features  of  the  different  countries,  math- 
ematical, physical  and  political,  should  be  taught,  so  connected  with  history  as  to  gire 
a  synoptical  reyiew  of  the  whole  subject.  There  are  too  many  things  to  be  learned  to 
permit  pupils  to  spend  much  time  in  memorising  a  list  of  all  the  posl-oiBces  eren  in  one 
hemisphere. 


Brery  day  there  should  be  a  time  set  apart  for  a  general  exercise  upon  soma  subject 
not  pursued  as  a  regular  study.  The  teacher  should  present  these  subjects  in  a  simplei 
conyersational  style,  being  carefhl  not  to  giro  too  many  ideas  at  the  same  time. 

BooK-csBPiNO  should  recei?e  attention  in  this  grade  to  an  extent  which  will  enable 
erery  pupil  to  keep  a  set  of  books  by  single  or  double  entry  for  any  ordinary  businesi* 
Writing  contracts,  notes,  receipts,  etc.,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

HisTORT. — Stories  of  history  should  be  read,  or  better,  related  to  the  school  by  the 
teacher,  at  least  oooe  each  week. 

Tae  SciBNCB  of  Comm oh  Thihqs  should  reeeire  its  due  attention,  as  it  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  future  thought,  inrestigation  and  usefulness. 

Botany  and  ZooLoar  can  be  taught  and  illustrated  by  specimens  to  an  extent  which 
will  explain  all  the  technical  terms  in  common  use  pertaining  to  them.  Physiology,  the 
laws  of  health,  and  hygiene  should  also  reoeire  proper  attention. 

SiMGiNO  should  be  practiced  daily  from  fl?e  to  ten  minutes. 

Moral  Lbssonb  should  be  often  giyen  to  the  school,  not  by  dry,  didactic  sermonising, 
but  by  impressiye  and  attractive  anecdotes  or  stories,  told  in  a  simple  and  touching  man- 
ner by  the  teacher.  Such  should  be  selected  as  will  develop  the  affections,  the  social  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  heart,  as  will  teach  the  duties  that  children  owe  to  each  other, 
their  teacher,  their  parents  and  their  Qod.  Above  all  he  should  set  such  an  example  of 
politeness,  patience  and  forbearance  before  his  pupils,  and  manifest  toward  them  suck  a 
cbeerfal  and  affectionate  nature,  as  he  would  wish  to  see  them  imitate. 

Instruction. — Better  delay  for  a  future  time  what  can  be  but  imperfoctly  understood 
to-day,  as  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  things,  equally  valuable,  that  can  now  be  appre- 
ciated. Qive  but  one  new  idea  at  a  lesson,  if  you  wish  the  ohildren  to  retain  it;  spend 
the  balance  of  the  time  in  review.  Real  progress  depends  more  upon  a  little  understood 
and  remembered,  than  much  memorised  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  give  extra  instruction  in  any  branch,  as  drawing,  penmanship,  or 
music,  daily  lessons  of  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  may  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
recitations,  devoting  to  that  purpose  the  first  hour  on  Monday,  the  lecond  hoar  on  Tues- 
day, the  third  hour  on  Wednesday,  etc.,  with  diuch  advantage  to  the  popils. 

Classification.— Teachers  should  be  careful  that  pupils  of  the  same  progress  and 
Ability  only  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  for  when  this  is  not  done  the  quick  and  bright 
become  idle  from  not  having  enough  to  do,  the  slow  and  stupid  idle  from  discouragement. 
JPupils  need  not  necessarily  redte  in  the  same  grade  in  all  tha  branches,  as  oases  will 
Dccur  in  which  the  same  pupil  should  redta  in  arithmetio  in  tha  primary  grade,  and  in 
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reading  Id  the  intermediato.  It  is  desirable  tliat  those  stadies  in  which  pnpili  are  be- 
hind their  grade  receive  extra  attention,  that  aa  soon  as  possible  thej  can  recite  in  the 
same  grade  in  all  their  studies. 

Programme — No  teacher  should  fail  to  have  a  carefiilly  prepared,  written  pTogramae 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  school-room,  and  live  up  to  it  He  who  ikila  to  haTt 
a  time  for  each  recitation,  and  each  recitation  in  its  time,  cannot  h9  a  sncoessftil  teacher. 

The  following  programme  is  offered  as  a  suggestion,  the  ten-minute  periods  being  used 
merely  that  all  the  studies  might  be  represented.  Short  and  prompt  recitations,  how- 
ever, have  l>een  found  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results,  for  they  necessitate  Mkart 
lessons,  which  are  more  easily  learned  and  rememl)ered.  All  the  pupils  can  thus  be 
kept  6iwy,  which  is  the  secret  of  successful  management  in  the  school-room  : 


9:00  to  0:10  ▲  if. 

9:10  "    0:20    " 

9:20  "    9:30    " 

9:80  "    9:40     " 

0:40  "     9:60    " 

9:60  **  10:00    »» 

10:00  "  10:10    " 

10:10  "  10:20    M 

10:20  "  10:30    " 

MuBio  and  OpeniDg  Ex. 
P.  Q.y  First  Reader. 

"     Seoood  Reader. 

"     Third  Reader. 

'<      NomberB. 

ii     Tablet. 

'*      Pract.  Arithmetic. 
I.  G.,  Pract.  Arithmetic. 
A.  G.,  Pract.  ArithmeUc. 

1:00  to  1:10  p.  M. 
1:10  *'  1:20     " 
1:20  "  1:30    " 
1:80  »»  1:40     " 
1:40  "  1:60     " 
1:60  "  2:00     " 
2:00  "  2:10    *♦ 
2:10  *•  2:20    " 
2:20  »*  2:80    ** 

P.  G.,  First  Reader. 

«*     Second  Reader. 

"     Third  Reader. 
I.  G.f  Fourth  Reader. 
A.  G.,  Fifth  Reader. 
P.  G.,  Numbers. 

**     Table  Ezeroiee. 

*<     Prim.  Arithmetic. 
Int.  G.  Pract.  Arithmetic. 

10:80  to  10:40  ▲.  M. 

Reoen. 

2:80  to  2:40  p.  M. 

Recess. 

10:40  to  10:60  A.M. 
10:60  "  11:00    »« 
11:00  "  11:10     »» 
11:10  *'  11:20     " 
11:20  •»  11:80    *» 
11:80  "  11:40    ** 
11:40  "  11-60    *» 
11:60  »•  12:00    " 

Int.  G.  Element  Geo. 
A.  G.,  Intonnediato  Geo. 
P.  G.,  Language. 

'*     First  Reader. 

'*     Beoond  Reader. 

"     Third  Reader. 
(  Penmanship.  Dravrlng 
I     and  Printing 

2:40  to  2:60  p.  M. 
2:80  «  3:00    »♦ 
8:00  «»  8:10     " 
3:10  "  3:20    »* 
8:20  "  8:30    •* 
8:30  "  8:40    ** 
3:40  "  8:60    " 
8:60  »*  4:00    »» 

P.  G.,*  First  Reader. 
P.  G.,*  Second  Reader. 
P.  G  ,*  Third  Reader. 

A.  G.,   Laognage. 

(  Othographj,  Music  and 
(     Gdoeral  Sxerdses. 

*  The  Primary  Grade  may  novr  be  dismissed. 


ARTISAN    EDUCATION. 

The  chief  noticeable  defect  in  the  foregoing  coarse  of  stadj,  as 
applicable  to  the  wants  of  our  youth,  is  the  limited  instrnctioQ 
allowed  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  applied  mechanics 
and  drawing,  free-hand  and  instrumental.  Our  chief  business  in 
the  future,  as  a  State,  plainly  must  be  manufacturing ;  not  pro- 
ducing from  the  soil  for  subsistence,  but  converting  nature's 
products  into  forms  and  fabrics  for  protection,  comfort  and  luxury. 
In  the  past  our  people  have  largely  been  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.''  Not  in  an  obnoxious  sense  do  I  use  the 
expression.  Our  energies  have  been  largely  devoted  to  market- 
ing simply  the  raw  material — heavy  timber  and  sawed  lumber, 
not  sashes  and  doors  and  finely  wrought  furniture — hay,  potatoes 
and  grain,  not  fine  stock,  butter  and  cheese — ^hides  and  leather, 
not  elegant  boots,  shoes,  harnesses,  carriages,  &c. — sheep  and 
wool,  not  fine  mutton,  soil  blankets  and  rich  broadcloths — ^granite 
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and  slate  in  the  rough,  not  finely  chiseled  and  polished,  and  so  on 
in  various  other  things.  For  the  rough  work  of  the  past  the 
"  three  R's ''  were  possibly  sufficient.  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic,  particularly  "  figgers,''  were  in  a  measure  sufficient 
for  the  actual  every  day  wants  of  a  State  community  existing  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  Union  and  comparatively  isolated.  Now, 
however,  Maine  is  fairly  in  contact  and  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Her  railroad  and  steamboat  communications  are 
numerous  and  constantly  extending,  the  great  highway  of  trans- 
continental and  oceanic  travel  runs  through  her  midst  and  the 
thought  expressions  of  the  great  world  of  business,  throb  in  and 
out  her  telegraph  wires  every  moment  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
We  must  now  enter  the  competition  of  thought,  skill ;  our  labor 
roust  be  directed  by  keen,  quick  intelligence  ;  our  energies  must 
run  out,  not  through  the  strong  arm,  rude  brawn,  but  through 
active,  clever  brain  force  and*the  cunning  hand.  Ours  is  now  a 
competition  of  intelligence,  not  brute  force.  Accepting  the  situa- 
tion we  must  prepare  for  it.  How  or  where  can  we  better  prepare 
for  this  honorable  competitorship  than  through  and  in  our  public 
schools  ?  I  confess  to  a  degree  of  mortification  when  I  find  in 
visiting  our  larger  shops  and  manufactories,  that  the  "head-men,'' 
the  designers,  the  draftsmen,  the  skilled  labor  are  found  to  be 
mostly  imported  either  from  the  other  States  or  foreign  countries. 
Massachusetts,  sensible  of  this  vitally  weak  point  in  her  industrial 
progress  provides  generously  for  technical  schools  and  a  State 
Normal  Art  School.  Maine  possibly  is  not  quite  ready  to  take 
0uch  advanced  steps,  but  certainly  her  educators  can  so  modify 
the  present  curriculum  of  school  studies,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
larger  towns  and  manufacturing  centers,  as  to  enable  our  youth 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  near  future  and  to  enter  the  lists  of 
successful  competition  with  other  craftsmen  and  artisans.  Not 
opiy  dexterity  in  solving  mathematical  problems,  in  unraveling  rich 
thoughts,  buried  under  Latin  conjugations  and  amid  Oreek  roots 
is  required,  but  a  bold  questioning  of  the  materials  of  nature  right 
around  us  and  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  Universe  itself.  We 
must  know  ourselves  physically,  our  capacities  mentally,  and  how 
best  to  employ  and  direct  the  wondrous  organs  and  faculties,  created 
and  granted  for  noble  use  by  our  Creator.  This  imperative  neces- 
sity rises  almost  to  a  religious  duty.  Certainly  if  we  desire  as  a 
State  community  to  maintain  fair  rank  in  honorable  progress  and 
substantial  development  with  other  communitieB  and  would  not  sink 
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to  the  dead  level  of  comparative  insignificance  and  powerless  iofla- 
ence,  our  school  officers  must  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
question,  how  best  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  .oar  great 
army  of  laborers  in  shop  and  field. 

Such  a  modification  in  our  school  work  is  demanded  by  agricul- 
ture, by  manufactures,  by  mechanical  trades,  ( in  the  decay  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,)  by  general  intelligence,  by  the  mental 
discipline  of  the  youth  themselves,  and  by  the  general  progress  of 
public  education.  Allow  me  then  to  urge  my  brother  school 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  inspectory  duties  to  consider  not 
only  the  manner  and  methods  of  the  teacher's  work,  bat  the  sob^ 
ject  matter  of  the  school  studies.  The  common  rudimentary 
branches  of  course  must  take  precedence — they  are  the  first  steps 
through  which  the  child  makes  farther  advancement.  Beading, 
spelling,  writing,  sense  culture  in  form,  color,  qualities  and 
quantities,  number,  observation  and  description  of  natural  objects, 
social  and  religious  duties, — all  these  should  be  engrafted  eady 
into  the  child-life.  Then  should  follow  the  study  of  self,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene ;  the  facts  and  forces  of  nature,  involved  in  th# 
single  term,  physics ;  business  terms  and  relations,  the  keeping  of 
accounts  and  letter  writing ;  the  elements  of  geometry  and  draw- 
ing, which  underlie  skilled  labor  and  indiistrial  progress ;  the 
duties  of  citizens,  social.  State  and  National,  also  the  general  out- 
lines of  State  and  National  governments,  and  the  plain  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  general  history ;  while  with  all  and  through  all 
should  be  instilled  the  graceful  and  chastening  influence  of  re- 
fined manners,  pure  morals  and  the  perfect  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Taking  the  child  from  the  mother's  knee,  and 
leading  him  through  primary,  intermediate  and  high  school  grades, 
up  to  the  threshold  of  college,  certainly  up  to  the  period  of  man- 
hood, educators  and  school  officers  assume  a  responsibility  which 
can  be  discharged  only  by  the  most  careful  application  of  means 
to  ends  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  obligations,  voluntiurilj 
assumed,  in  the  interest  of  child,  parent  and  society. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  S.  S.  COMMITTEES. 

The  following  suggestioDS  appear  in  the  returns  of  1873,  as 
made  by  sohool  officers,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiries  addressed 
to  them. 

East  Livermore — Uniformity  of  .text-books  and  more  mill-taz.^ ' 

Oreene — Compulsory  attendance.     Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Oakfield  pi — Compulsory  attendance  is  very  much  needed  for 
the  success  of  our  schools. 

Moro  pi — Compulsory  attendance,  or  some  law  that  will  educate, 
in  some  degree,  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  Some  system  of  text- 
books adopted  by  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  some, 
efficient  means  of  distributing  them  to  Town  Supervisors. 

Bancroft  pi — Yes,  compulsory  attendance — compulsory. 

Sherman — We  think  of  no  amendments  to  the  school  laws  that 
would  seem  to  work  more  good  than  a  compulsory  law  similar  to 

the  one  submitted  to  the  Legislature  last  winter. 

Presque  Isle — Assessors  to  take  the  number  of  scholars  at  time 
of  taking  inventory  ;  abolition  of  district  system. 

Lyndon — Uniformity  of  textbooks,  books  furnished  by  town. 
Compulsory  attendance.  Abolition  of  school  districts.  A  two 
mill  tax.    Permanent  Free  High  Schools. 

Ludlow  —  Uniformity  of  text-books,  committee  to  employ 
teachers. 

LUtleton — County  supervision. 

Linneus — State  Uniformity  of  text-books.  Increase  of  the  mill 
tax. 

Hodgdon — Something  to  remedy  non-attendance  is  very  desira- 
ble.    Abolition  of  school  district  system. 

Grand  /sfe— Require  the  teachers  to  make  public  examinations 
at  least,  at  the  end  of  summer  and  winter  terms. 

Fort  Fairfield — Assessors  should  ascertain  number  of  scholars, 
and  not  agents.  Agents  are  not  always  honest,  and  often  return 
more  children  in  a  district  than  are  really  so,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  school  money  than  they  are  fairly  entitled  to. 

Dalton^—We  would  recommend  a  law  for  the  distribution  of 
State  funds  to  each  district  according  to  the  average  attendance 
instead  of  the  whole  number. 

Amity — A  law  compelling  agents  to  post  a  list  of  scholars  be- 
longing in  their  respective  districts,  in  at  least  two  public  places 
in  town. 

Turner — Compulsory  attendance. 

Minot — In  regard  to  the  Free  High  School,  I  will  recommend 
that  if  school  officers  think  it  advisable  that  they  be  authorised  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  the  large  village  districts 
and  distribute  it  among  the  small  rural  districts  and  expend  thQ 
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whole  appropriation  for  Free  High  School  in  the  large  village 
districts. 

Baldwin — Uniformity  of  text  books. 

Bridgton — Restore  County  Supervision,  or  its  equivalent,  in 
some  form. 

.   Cape  Elizabeth — Abolish  the  district  system. 

Oorham — Some  law  to  give  us  better  facilities  for  educating 
our  teachers  and  to  place  the  standard  of  qualification  higher. 
To  instruct  towns  to  choose  Supervisors  instead  of  Committees  of 
three.  Some  law  also  to  enable  towns  to  supply  districts  with 
school  furniture,  maps,  globes,  charts,  &c.  y 

EarpsweU — That  the  school  law  be  so  amended  as  to  have  State 
uniformity  of  text  books  and  the  towns  to  furnish  them  at  cost. 

That  the  district  system  be  abolished  and  that  the  towns  own  all 
the  school-houses,  dc,  in  tdwn. 

Sebago — Compulsory  attendance. 

Windham — Uniformity  of  text  books  furnished  by  the  State.  A 
law  to  compel  children  to  attend  school  three  months  in  a  year 
between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Yarmouth — The  death  and  burial  of  the  "  district  system'*  would 
free  us  from  some  of  the  evils  of  its  too  long  and  wretched  life. 
State  uniformity  of  text-books  would  be  a  blessing  to  committee, 
to  teachers,  to  parents  and  to  pupils. 

OhesterviUe — Compulsory  attendance,  that  it  may  be  tested. 

New  Vineyard — Abolish  the  school  district  system  altogether. 
State  uniformity  of  text-books.  State  publishing  house  for  school 
books.  Towns  to  own  the  school-houses  and  school  books,  with 
a  suitable  library  at  each  school-house,  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
teachers  during  schools.  Parents  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  books  by  their  pupils.  Further  increase  of  the 
revenues  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Mt.  Desert — Make  a  penalty  for  agents  not  returning  blanks  at 
the  time  required.  We  have  waited  a  month,  and  have  received 
but  four  from  the  school  agents  I  Also,  take  away  their  power  to 
hire  the  teachers. 

Farmington — Amendments  to  School  Laws  1.  Let  it  not  only  be 
recommended  but  demanded  that  teachers  hand  to  the  school  com- 
mittee a  written  report  of  their  schools.  The  committee  can  thus, 
and  only  thus,  learn  the  peculiarity,  exact  condition  and  necessi- 
ties of  each  school. 

2.  Compel  every  town  having  not  less  than  500  families  to 
maintain  a  High  School  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  This  would 
be  a  fairer  and  more  beneficial  law  than  the  one  recently  enacted. 
In  not  demanding  such  schools  by  positive  law  the  State  is  licens- 
ing idleness  and  all  the  vices  that  follow  at  its  heels.  It  is  g^ood 
legislation  which  decreases  criminal  expenses  and  puts  the  money 
into  schools. 
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3.  Require  towDs  to  raise  $1.00  per  each  inhabitant  for  school 
purposes.  Schools,  as  well  as  everything  else,  cost  more  than 
they  did  ten  years  ago. 

4.  Demand  that  teachers  shall  not  teach  branches  not  required 
by  law,  unless  by  special  permission  from  the  School  Committee. 
In  doing  this  teachers  take  much  time  due  to  the  smaller  scholars 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  school. 

5.  Compel  all  scholars  between  seven  and  ten  to  attend  school 
four  or  five  months  in  each  year.  Such  compelling  confers  the 
greatest  freedom. 

6.  The  committee  should  employ  teachers,  and  let  the  teacher 
be  examined  before  he  is  hired — any  other  method  is  only  a  farce. 

7.  The  town  should  provide  text-books.  The  teachers  can  then 
classify  their  scholars.  As  it  is  the  scholars'  parents  do  the  class- 
ifying. 

8.  The  census  of  scholars  should  be  taken  by  the  assessors 
when  the  inventory  of  property  is  taken. 

9.  No  child  should  attend  school  under  six  years  of  age.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  child  and  far  better  for  the  school. 

10.  Demand  that  teachers  take  some  educational  journal. 

11.  Abolish  the  district  system.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  every 
other  needed  reform.  Until  it  is  done  we  cannot  expect  to  grade 
our  schools  or  have  any  successful  high  schools. 

Amherst  —  Compulsory  attendance.  A  good  law  to  prevent 
truancy. 

Cranberry  Isles — Compulsory  attendance.  Raise  mill  tax  one 
mill.     "Reduce  per  capita.'' 

Dedham — Yes ;  let  the  Legislature  pass  an  act  giving  Commit- 
tees harder  hearts,  so  they  will  not  grant  certificates  to  so  many 
ignorant  pretenders. 

Oouldsboro* — Would  compel  attendance  of  pupils  and  have  a 
uniformity  of  text-bookS|  and  have  the  Committee  hire  the  teachers. 

Penobscot — I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  change  in  item  fourth 
SLudJifth  of  sections  60  and  61,  making  it  the  duty  of  school  agents 
to  make  their  returns  to  the  assessors  and  also  to  the  S.  S.  Com- 
mittees or  Supervisors,  so  that  said  items  and  sections  shall  read 
thus :  The  agent  of  each  district  is  required  to  return  to  the  S.  S. 
Committee  or  Supervisor,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
an  account  of  his  official  expenditures,  agreeably  to  the  following 
blank  (No.  1),  and  also,  if  he  is  in  office  on  the  first  of  April  he 
must  fill  blank  No.  2*.  Otherwise,  hand  both  returns  to  the  new 
agent,  so  that  blank  No.  2  may  be  filled  by  him,  and  both  for- 
warded by  him  to  S.  S.  Committee  or  Supervisor  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  April  in  each  year.  All  blanks  filled  and  signed  by 
the  agents,  to  be  by  Committees  or  Superintendents  forwarded 
to  the  assessors  on  or  before  the  drst  day  of  May,  annually.  A 
law  to  that  effect  will  be  better  than  it  is  now,  with  a  penalty 
affixed. 
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Strong — Our  district  system  is  all  wrong*,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. There  are  two  many  school  officers.  The  Gommittees  or 
Supervisors  should  employ  the  teachers. 

Temple— ^Devise  some  methods  to  compel  a  more  general  attend- 
ance in  the  common  school. 

Wilton — The  abolition  of  the  district  system  and  uniformity  of 
text-books. 

Sullivan — State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Surry — It  seems  very  important  that  the  school  money  should 
be  divided  so  as  to  give  the  several  districts  in  a  town  a  more 
equal  length  of  schools. 

Tremont — Abolish  the  district  system,  and  have  towns,  &c.^  own 
the  school  property.  Let  a  system  be  made  that  school  advan- 
tages may  be  more  equally  divided  among  and  shared  by  the 
children. 

Verona — That  the  town  or  State  provide  free  text-books. 

Long  Island  pi — That  the  per  capita  tax  be  repealed,  and  the 
school  mill  tax  be  adequately  increased :  which  would  save  both 
trouble  and  cost,  and  greatly  improve  the  schools  in  plantations, 
and  by-places. 

Swanks  Island  pi — It  seems  useless  to  suggest  any  amendments, 
when  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  year  after  year  almost 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  school  committees  of  the  State, 
and  as  often  referred  to  the  next  legislature ;  the  legislators  thus 
endeavoring  to  shirk  the  responsibility  which  they  assume  when 
they  take  the  office. 

Bradford — I  am  tired  of  that  I  it  does  no  good. 

Bradley — Make  attendance  upon  our  schools  compulsory. 

Burlington — Uniformity  of  text-books,  and  a  law  to  oblige 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Carroll — Yes ;  repeal  the  system  of  raising  money  in  towns  and 
the  High  School  Act,  and  pass  an  act  to  adopt  the  five  mill  tax 
system. 

CKflon — State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Corinth — Districts  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  March.  Agents 
make  returns  by  the  fifteenth  of  April.  Uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  State. 

Dexter — Ma&e  it  the  duty  of  Assessors  to  take  census  of  schol- 
ars in  towns.     We  can  not  obtain  the  number  from  agents. 

Etna — Compel  attendance. 

Garland — I  feel  to-day  like  saying  that  I  can,  for  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  journey  of  about  seven  miles  to  obtain  the  number 
of  scholars  in  a  part  of  a  district,  the  agent  living  in  Exeter  ;  have 
sent  him  word  and  waited  three  weeks  after  all  the  other  facts 
and  items  were  recorded  in  this  Blank.  Then  let  us  return  to  old 
law.  Let  the  Selectmen  take  the  scholars,  as  they  can  easOy  do 
it  when  they  take  the  inventory. 
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Howland — Uniformity  of  text-books. 

Kingman — State  uniformity  of  school  books,  and  compulsory 
attendance  of  all  healthy  scholars  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen  years. 

Lagrange — Yes ;  a  law  establishing  uniformity  of  text-books ; 
the  same  to  be  printed  by  men  chosen  or  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  paid  by  the  State ;  and  the  price  of  the  books  to  be 
uniform,  and  fixed  by  the  Legislature. 

Lee — Put  the  hiring  of  teachers  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
and  make  them  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools. 

Mount  Chase — Yes ;  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Orono — Compulsory  attendance. 

Patten — Divide  the  school  money  so  as  to  give  districts  the  same 
length  of  school. 

Springfield — The  mill  tax  as  it  stands  pleases  everybody.         ^ 

Stetson — I  think  it  will  be  as  well  to  thoroughly  test  the  school 
laws  as  they  now  stand  for  the  next  two  years  at  least,  before 
making  any  further  amendents. 

Winn — Should  think  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  Assessors  take 
the  number  of  scholars  when  they  take  the  annual  inventory. 

Lakeville  pi — Compulsory  attendance  here. 

Abbot — 1.  Do  away  with  the  district  system.  2.  Restore  county 
supervision.  3.  Uniformity  of  text-books  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  4.  Require  towns  by  statute  law  to  print  the  report  of  S. 
S.  Committee,  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  family  in 
town.  5.  Compulsory  attendance.  6.  Make  the  "One  Mill 
Tax''  a  Five  Mill  Tax,  and  distribute  in  July  instead  of  January. 

Guilford — Abolish  the  district  system. 

Kingsbury — Yes ;  repeal  all  school  laws  that  now  exist  and  let 
the  State  take  charge  of  the  schools,  assess  the  tax  and  collect  it, 
and  give  50  children  in  one  portion  of  the  State  as  much  school 
as  50  in  bther  portions.  The  Free  High  School  law  takes  money 
away  from  the  poor  that  cannot  support  a  Free  High  School,  and 
gives  it  to  those  towns  that  can,  and  when  a  town  is  able  to  sup- 
port a  free  school  they  need  no  help.  No  intelligent  man  will 
ever  live  or  stop  long,  without  he  is  obliged  to,  in  the  poor  towns 
in  this  part  of  Ihe  State,  under  the  existing  school  laws  and  the 
manner  of  State  taxing.  I  know  of  single  men  in  towns  in  Maine 
whose  property  not  taxed  is  more  than  the  whole  valuation  of 
K.  They  neither  support  schools  or  the  State.  If  the  State 
would  assist  in  building  roads  and  school-houses  settlers  would 
come  and  not  from  Sweden. 

Medford — I  would  have  the  committee  select  and  hire  teachers, 
fmd  also  compulsory  attendance. 

MHa — Yes.    Abolish  the  district  system. 

Shirley — Compulsory  attendance  is  the  only  method  that  we 
think  would  produce  satisfactory  results  in  this  town.    There 
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seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  interest  in  schools  among  the  parents, 
and  consequently  the  children  are  backward  and  have  nothing  to 
stimulate  them  to  attend  the  schools  as  they  should.  To  remedy 
this  we  can  suggest  no  amendment  to  the  school  laws  that  would 
so  well  obviate  this  evil  as  compulsory  attendancOi  strictly  en- 
forced. Uniform  system  of  school  books  would  also  be  bailed  as 
a  bright  omen. 

Wellington — Should  like  to  compel  parents  to  visit  schools. 

Bath — A  law  requiring  attendance  at  school  and  a  more  careful 
inspection  of  public  schools  and  supervision. 

Bowdoin — Give  us  State  uniformity  of  text-books.  A  compul- 
sory law  for  children  between  seven  and  fifteen.  Abolish  the 
school  districts.     Make  the  town  the  unit  in  all  school  matter^. 

Georgetown — Compulsory  attendance,  and  each  pupil  equipped 
with  proper  text-books. 

Fhipsburg — The  State  should  have  more  control  or  supervision 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  raised  for  schools. 

West  Bath — A  uniformity  of  text-books  and  compulsory  attend' 
ance. 

Anson — Let  S.  S.  Committee  hire  the  teachers.  It  was  a  success 
with  us.     We  had  better  teachers  and  better  schools. 

Brighton — Uniformity  of  books. 

Detroit — Uniformity  of  school  books,  truant  officers  and  compul- 
sory attendance  of  scholars. 

Emhden — Free  High  Schools  abolished  and  the  mill  tax  raised, 
for  the  reason  that  small  towns  are  thinly  settled  and  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  law,  but  have  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
State  tax  to  support  schools  in  large  towns  and  villages. 

Fairfield — We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  uniformity  of  text-books 
and  compulsory  attendance. 

Harmony — A  law  to  compel  school  agents  to  make  their  returns 
to  the  Sup.  School  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day. of  May. 
That  no  person  shall  teach  school  unless  well  qualified  and  holds 
a  certificate  from  a  county  board  of  examiners.  A  semi-annnal 
convention  of  Supt.  School  Committees. 

Madison — Abolish  district  system.  Teachers  should  be  hired 
by  committees. 

Moscow — We  recommend  a  law  that  will  secure  uniformity  of 
school  books. 

New  Portland — A  law  to  secure  a  more  full  and  regular  attend- 
ance of  scholars  at  school. 

FUtsfield — Abolish  the  district  system.  Put  the  employing  of 
teachers  into  the  hands  of  educated  men,  with  instructions  never 
to  employ  till  after  satisfactory  examination.  Increase  the  pay  of 
supervisors  and  committees  so  that  men  fitted  for  that  work  can 
attend  to  it.  Make  it  the  duty  of  towns  to  place  a  Webster's  or 
Worcester's  Dictionary  on  every  school  teacher's  desk. 
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Bmitkfield — I  trnly  think  that  there  should  be  a  law  passed  im- 
posiDg  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  any  Selectman  to  draw  an  order 
for  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nn*- 
less  the  teacher  presents  to  him  a  receipt  from  the  S.  S.  Oommi^ 
tee  or  Supervisor,  certifying  that  he  or  she  has  properly  filled  up, 
completed  and  signed,  his  or  her  School  Register,  and  deposited 
the  same  with  the  S.  S.  Committee  or  Superrisor,  as  required  by 
law. 

Dead  River  pi — Tee ;  give  us  uniformity  of  school  books,  fiar- 
nished  by  the  State  or  State  Superintendent,  and  abolish  the 
school  district  system. 

Bighland  pi — Tes ;  we  need  a  law  to  compel  towns  and  planta- 
tions to  furnish  better  schooUhouaes,  I  do  not  think  that  out  of 
fifty  school-houses,  within  an  urea  of  thirty  miles  of  this  place, 
that  ten  can  be  fbund  possessing  suUable  accommodations  for 
pupils,  while  twenty-five  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  thai 
winter  schools  are  of  bnt  little  profit. 

Norihfield — Abolish  the  District  system  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  establish  County  supervision,  or  something,  if  possible,  to  fill 
its  place. 

Perry — Enforce  the  present  law,  and  compulsory  attendance  of 
pupils  oetween  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen. 

Bobbinaton — Uniformity  of  text-books,  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance. Such  a  variety  of  books  is  productive  of  almost  endless 
confusion  for  teachers  and  scholars,  and  is  an  imposition  on  poor 
parents  at  least,  and  one  reason  why  more  scholars  do  not  attend 
school. 

Steuben — We  are  in  favor  Qf  compulsory  attendance. 

Wesley — Yes;  let  large  and  wealthy  towns,  "  cities  or  villages," 
pay  for  their  schooling,  "  high  schools,'^  and  not  oblige  the  back 
towns,  with  scattered  inhabitants  who  are  unable  to  have  high 
schools,  to  help  maintain  them.  We  think  it  unequal.  A  uniform 
series  of  text  books,  published  by  the  State  and  furnished  at  cost 
to  scholars.  After  tfiis  is  done,  let  liie  legislature  meet  once  in  10 
years. 

Troy — Compulsory  attendance,  State  uniformity  of  text-books, 
and  some  method  provided  for  obtaining  wall  maps  and  a  globe 
for  every  ecbool. 

Meddybempe — It  should  be  made  a  penal  offence  for  the  Select- 
men to  draw  an  order  for  a  teacher's  services  before  his  register 
is  returned  according  to  law. 

Knox — We  suggest  the  abolition  of  the  school  district  system. 
Also  the  adoption  of  a  State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Norffiport^Ab(A\A  the  *'  District  system.'* 

Searsmont — We  need  some  law  so  as  to  secure  a  better  attend- 
ance. Better  series  of  text-books.  More  interest  on  the  part  o.f 
the  parents,  and  h$ve  the  State  raise  the  whoje  amount  of  schooji 
money  by  tax  similar  to  the  mill  tax. 
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Brooks — State  uniformity  of  text-books.  Abolish  the  District 
System  and  inaugurate  the  Town  System.  Place  the  hiring  of 
teachers  in  hands  of  committees.  Establish  State  supervision  by 
districts.     Raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers. 

LuJbec — Restore  the  county  supervisorship.  I  don't  think  the 
district  commissioners  will  meet  the  case.  Give  the  employment 
of  teachers  to  the  committee.  Give  the  committee  more  pay. 
Withhold  all  State  aid  to  towns  and  districts  that  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school.  Have  school  books  supplied  by  the  towns. 
Increase  the  mill  tax  to  two  mills.  Authorize  assessors,  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  Committee,  to  apportion  the  school  money 
so  as  to  give  each  district  an  equal  chance.  Keep  children  oat  of 
school  till  6  years  old. 

MachioB — We  greatly  need  some  law  for  compulsory  attendance. 

Machiasport — That  every  town  or  district  shall  expend  all  its 
money  within  the  year  or  forfeit  it.  That  it  be  forbidden  towns  to 
vote  back  unexpended  money  to  the  districts  unless  in  extreme 
cases,  such  as  contagious  disease  preventing  expending  the  same. 

Princeton — Compulsory  attendance  and  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Calais — Compulsory  attendance. 

CharloUe-^We  notice  that  the  statute  gives  the  districts  the 
power  to  decide  whether  scholars  shall  be  admitted  from  other 
districts  or  not ;  it  also  confers  on  the  committee  the  same  author- 
ity. This  conflicting  of  the  statute  gives  us  some  trouble.  We 
wish  there  might  be  a  change,  so  as  to  give  only  one  that  privi- 
lege.    We  do  not  care  which  has  it. 

Baring — Compulsory  education. 

Columbia — Abolition  of  the  district  system.  Compulsory  at- 
tendance. State  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  furnished  at  cost 
to  towns  by  the  State.  Return  to  the  county  supervision.  *  More 
efficient  town  supervision,  better  paid. 

Cooper — Abolition  of  districts. 

Harrington — State  to  adopt  the  copyright  of  text  books  and  give 
them  to  the  people  at  cost.  Compulsory  attendance  toe  must  have, 
in  some  form,  to  avoid  pauperism. 

Frankfort — Abolish  the  district  system. 

Jackson — Abolish  school  districts,  and  give  to  each  scholar  the 
same  length  of  school.  This  is  my  first  year  of  school  supervision 
in  this  town.  I  came  to  this  town  some  over  a  year  ago.  I  find 
there  has  been  no  general  change  of  text-books  here  for  15  years. 
Do  you  wonder  that  our  schools  are  behind  the  times  ? 

Whiting — A  law  to  compel  scholars  to  attend  school. 

Kittery — Free  text-books  to  be  supplied  by  towns.  A  compul- 
sory school  law.  Fine  agents  when  they  fail  to  make  their  re- 
turns.  Fine  municipal  officers  for  ordering  the  full  pay  of  teach- 
ers before  they  have  filled  and  returned  their  registers.  Uniform 
length  of  school.  The  duties  of  school  officers  more  clearly  de- 
fined. 
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Lebanon — nniformlty  of  text-books.  Restoring  Oonnty  Snper- 
▼isors,  for  they  serve  most  eflfectaally  to  aid  and  stimalate  Town 
Com.  in  their  services. 

Kennebunk — Uniformity  of  text-books.  School  books  to  be  fhr- 
nished  by  town. 

North  Berwick — Yes.  Hold  annnal  school  meetingfs  in  March. 
Compel  agents  to  make  returns  before  the  15th  of  April,  and  to 
the  School  Committee  definitely,  instead  of  allowing  the  agent  two 
months  to  report  and  demanding  the  committee's  retams  promptly 
May  Ist,  though  the  committee  may  have  to  make  out  list  of 
scholars  in  one  or  even  all  the  districts,  through  the  agent's 
neglect.  This,  for  towns  which  will  adhere  to  the  old  system  of 
districts ;  but  I  believe  the  complete  abolition  of  the  district  sys- 
tem would  be  still  better. 

Shapleigh — Increase  the  mill  tax. 

York — The  due  observance  and  enforcement  of  our  present 
school  laws  is  our  necessity. 

Berwick — No  teacher  ought  to  be  employed  until  he  has  passed 
the  required  examination. 

Buxton — Would  have  a  more  stringent  law  compelling  agents 
to  make  their  returns  in  season. 

Cornish — Give  us  some  means  to  compel  agents  to  return  their 
reports  at  the  required  time.  This  will  enable  us  to  make  our 
report  in  season. 

Dayton — A  law  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the 
State  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools  in  this  town  and 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  education  generally. 

Unity — A  law  to  compel  school  agents  to  fill  out  their  returns 
and  hand  the  same  to  the  Supervisor  or  School  Committee  by  the 
15th  of  April,  certainly. 

Waldo — State  uniformity  of  text-books ;  books  to  be  furnished 
by  the  State. 

Belgrade — State  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  abolition  of 
the  district  system,  and  then  we  may  expect  to  have  better 
schools.     Compulsory  attendance. 

Chelsea — A  compulsory  law  is  very  much  needed,  and  better 
supervision  is  necessary.  We  should  have  county  supervisors 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The 
town  committee  should  act  in  harmony  with  the  county  supervis- 
ors, and  .thoy  should  be  men  qualified  for  the  work,  and  they 
should  hold  a  teachers'  institute  twice  a  year.  They  should 
attend  the  County  Institutes,  and  they  should  visit  their  schools 
often,  and  work  while  there,  for  which  they  should  be  paid  by  the 
State. 

Clinton — Yes,  compulsory  attendance.  Compulsory  ventilation 
in  all  school  rooms.  All  teachers  should  pay  a  reasonable  sum 
for  examination  if  not  present  at  regular  examinations.  Pay 
agents  and  compel  them  to  return  names  of  scholars. 
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AJbion—JJniformitj  of  tezi-books  and  abolish  the  diatriot  nys- 
lem. 

Farmingdale — Abolish  the  district  system. 

Manche^er — Compulsory  attendance.  Uniformity  of  text-books 
furnished  at  actual  cost. 

MonmouOk — Compulsory  attendance. 

ML  Vernon — Yes  ;  free  text  books  to  be  furnished  to  pupils  by 
the  towns. 

PiUslon — Have  the  assessors  make  a  return  of  acholars,  instead 
of  agents. 

Vassalboro' — I  would  suggest  the  neoessi^  of  changing  Section 
56,  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  remedy  ibr 
the  neglect  of  School  Agents,  making  them  responsible  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  making  the  examination. 

Waxfne — Yes,  sir.  Compulsorv  attendance  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  scholars  at  least  twice  auring  a  term  of  school,  would  be 
eminently  beneficial  to  the  best  interest  of  our  common  schools,  in 
my  humble  opinion. 

West  Gardiner — Abolish  the  district  system  entirely.  Give  us 
a  State  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  restore  county  superviaton, 
or  its  equivalent. 

WvmIow — Yes ;  a  law  requiring  districts  to  hold  their  annual 
meetings  in  March,  and  the  agents  to  make  their  returns  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  of  April.  Let  ^e  school  money  be  raised  by  tax  on 
property,  and  divided  so  as  to  give  an  equal  amount  of  aohooUng 
to  each  scholar,  with  uniformity  of  school  books. 

Rockland — Require  towns  to  furnish  the  children  of  the  v^rypoor 
with  clothing  suitable  for  school  wear,  without  subjecting  the 
parents  to  the  mortification  of  being  paupers  and  dragging  them 
to  the  poor-house. 

Boolhbay — Would  recommend  that  all  teachers  of  our  town 
schools  be  obliged  to  attend  one  term  of  Normal  school.  Are  still 
desirous  of  truant  law,  and  obliging  parents  to  send  their  scholars 
for  a  certain  season  to  school,  or  a  certain  number  of  weeks  each 
year. 

Bremen — Yes.  Compulsory  attendance  should,  we  think,  be 
added  to  our  school  laws.  We  notice  that  there  are  by  far,  too 
large  a  number  of  truants  in  our  town — about  Cjpe-slxth  of  our 
whole  number  of  scholars.  We  also  think  there  snould  be  some- 
thing done  to  prevent  parents  from  meddling.  Let  the  State  make 
a  law  and  enforce  it  to  punish  them,  and  the  diflSoulties  experi- 
enced in  our  schools  between  teachers,  parents  and  scholars^  will 
begin  to  cease.  There  is  in  our  schools  too  great  a  variety  of 
books.  We  think  something  further  should  be  done  to  establish  a 
uniformity  of  books  in  all  our  towns. 

Bristol— QtXYe  us  uniformity  of  books.  Establish  by  law  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools.  Do  away  with 
the  district  system  altogpether,  it  is  the  great  drawback  upon  the 
usefulness  of  our  aohoola. 
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Dresden — Abolish  school  agencies,  or  make  a  penalty  for  non- 
fulfillment of  their  duty.  State  regulation  of  school  books,  and 
not  to  be  changed  for  tiie  following  ten  years* 

Weslpori — State  uniformity  of  text  books.  Oompulsoiy  attend- 
ance from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen. 

Whitefield — I  do  not  think  school  agents  and  S.  S.  Oommittees 
try  to  do  their  duty.  Our  schools  are  not  looked  after  as  they 
should  be.  Any  perison  should  be  fined  that  pays  a  school  teacher's 
bill  until  the  school  register  has  been  returned  in  proper  shape. 

Andover — 1st.  That  no  relative  of  the  Supervisor,  Superintend- 
ing School  Committee,  or  District  Agent,  shall  be  employed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  district  where  said  teacher  is  to  labor ;  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  ballot  being  necessary  to  her  employment.  Or 
some  other  law,  more  general  in  its  mature,  to  prevent  favoritism. 
2.  That  five  days,  and  five  only,  shall  constitute  the  legal  week. 
8.  That  each  visit  by  the  Committee  or  Supervisor  shall  1^  at  least 
one-quarter  or  one-half  of  a  legal  school  day  in  length,  in  order  to 
prevent  unprofitable  "minute-calls,"  which  are  often  made,  and  for 
which  the  town  is  frequently  charged  an  exhorbitant  price. 

Denmark — A  penalty  to  Section  61. 

• 

Greenwood — Yes,  emphatically ;  a  uniform  system  of  t^xt  books. 
Judging  from  our  case  in  this  town,  nothing  can  be  more  impor- 
tant. We  have  a  great  variety  of  authors  in  every  study,  and 
nothing  can  relieve  us  but  a  general  law.  We  would  suggest  a 
bill  authorizing  a  committee  of  eminent,  learned  and  interested 
men  from  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  to  recommend  the  kind  to  be 
used  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Hartford — Make  attendance  compulsory,  with  fine  not  less  than 
one  dollar  for  every  day  that  they  are  kept  out,  unless  excused  bv 
the  Superintending  School  Committee  having  charge  of  the  school, 
and  truants  and  the  ungovernable  to  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 

Hebron — Abolish  the  High  School  act. 

Norway — Let  us  have  a  compulsory  law. 

Peru — Compulsory  attendance  between  the  ages  of  *i  and  13. 

Sweden — Let  school-houses  be  built  and  repaired  by  towns,  in- 
stead of  being  built  by  districts  as  they  now  are ;  as  in  many  cases 
districts  refuse  to  build  or  repair  their  houses  by  a  vote  to  that 
effect,  carried  mainly  by  those  who  think  more  of  their  money  than 
of  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  committee  are  very  back- 
ward in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  town  in  lawful  form. 

Milton  pi — In  our  opinion  there  are  too  many  of  our  scholars 
staying  out  of  school,  virtually  educating  paupers.  For  this  rea- 
son we  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  especially  to  our 
winter  schools.  Also,  we  are  in  favor  of  towns  furnishing  the 
schools  with  books.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  S.  S.  Committee 
to  go  into  the  school  the  first  week  of  school  and  furnish  each 
scholar  with  such  books  as^  they  may  need — let  the  parents  or 
guardian  pay  the  town — then  the  scholars  would  have  their  books. 
Many  now,  if  they  get  them  at  all,  do  not  get  them  until  school  is 
half  done* 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

I  have  deemed  it  desirable  every  year  to  present  not  only  former 
"cuts"  and  "plans"  of  school-hoases,  but  to  add  one  or  two  new 
ones.  I  have  given  two  this  year,  viz :  new  district  school-houBe 
in  Kittery  and  new  Grammar  school  building  in  Winthrop.  For 
specifications  of  former,  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  L.  W.  Jones, 
Esq.,  Kittery.  This  building  is  34  by  49 ;  twelve  feet  high  each 
story,  and  will  accommodate  eighty  pupils  in  each  room ;  cost 
$4,000.  Specifications  of  the  Winthop  building  may  be  obtained 
of  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.     Cost  of  this  building  $12,000. 

Plate  No.  1 — OouNTBT  School  House. 

This  structure  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  State,  whose  means  are  limited  to 
the  smallest  possible  outlay  consistent  with  their  actual  necessities. 

The  ground  plan  is  twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  six  inches  between 
walls,  with  small  entrances,  porches  on  either  side,  six  by  eight 
feet.  As  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  separate  entrances  and  con- 
veniences are  provided  for  the  two  sexes,  with  the  design  to  secure 
privacy  and  decency.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  recess  may  be  allowed  to  all  at  the  same  time,  thus,  gaining 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each  session  of  the  school,  as  every 
teacher  well  knows  that  recitations  cannot  be  proceeded  with  when 
one-half  the  scholars  are  out,  while  the  noise  and  interruption  pre- 
vents study  in  a  great  measure. 

The  school  room  is  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet,  and  should  be  firom 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  high.  One  flue  of  the  chimney  should  be 
used  to  ventilate  the  vaults  of  the  privies,  connecting  them  with 
it  by  means  of  drain  tile,  or  a  tube  made  of  cedar  boards  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  passing  beneath  the  floor  of  the  building. 

The  ventilation  of  the  school  room  is  accomplished  by  connect- 
ing the  ventilator  on  the  roof  with  the  wooden  air  ducts  v  v, 
which  must  be  provided  with  two  registers  each ;  one  at  the  bot- 
tom near  the  floor,  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  rationale  of 
this  system  of  ventilation  is  that  when  the  fire  is  first  started  in 
the  stove  by  closing  the  upper  register  and  opening  that  at  the 
bottom,  the  heat  is  drawn  downwards  and  that  portion  of  the 
room  near  the  floor  warmed  much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  were  it  allowed  to  ascend  withoiil  hindrance.  When  the  room 
has  become  suflSciently  warm,  the  register  near  the  ceiling  may 
be  opened  and  the  rarified  and  impure  air  allowed  to  pass  off. 
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The  cost  of  this  building  if  erected  of  brick,  woald  be  not  far 
from  $1,600 ;  if  of  wood,  with  vertical  boarding  and  battens,  or 
horizontal  boarding  and  clapboards,  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  varying 
in  different  localities  with  the  price  of  labor  and  cost  of  materials. 

A  school  building  erected  in  the  town  of  Houlton,  the  past  year, 
after  this  design,  and  of  the  dimensions  above  g^ven,  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  cost,  inclusive  of  lot,  about  $1,500. 

Explanation  of  plan :  E  E,  entries — ^boys  at  the  right,  g^rls  at 
the  left ;  P  P,  water  closets,  with  clothes'  rooms  and  sinks ;  W, 
wood  room  and  chimney,  with  two  flues  for  smoke  and  ventilation ; 
L,  teacher's  platform ;  D,  teacher's  desk ;  S,  stove.  Closets  for 
books,  maps,  &c.,  may  be  added  at  either  end  of  platform. 

ft 

FUUe,  No8.  2  and  8. 

These  are  intended  for  village  schools,  where  either  a  study  and 
recitation  rooms  are  needed  (No.  8),  or  two  contiguous  study-rooms 
(No.  2).  Dimensions  are  given  in  the  sketches.  Working  plans 
of  these  and  the  High  School  building  can  be  obtained  of  Francis 
H.  Fassett,  Esq.,  architect,  Portland. 

Plate  No.  4 — High  School. 

This  design  is  for  a  graded  or  high  school  building,  and  may  be 
used  for  either  with  very  slight  modification  of  the  interior.  Used 
as  a  high  school  building,  it  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred 
scholars.  If  a  building  for  a  graded  school  is  required,  the  parti- 
tion between  the  recitation  rooms  should  be  removed,  thus  giving 
two  additional  school  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating  about 
seventy  scholars  each.  The  French  stoiy  may  be  used  for  a  gym- 
nasium or  converted  into  a  public  hall.  The  cost  of  this  building 
constructed  of  wood,  with  slate  and  tin  roof,  cellar  and  furnace, 
would  be  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  if  executed  in  brick,  not  far 
from  sixteen  thousand. 

Explanation,  plan  No.  4,  High  School.  These  plans  are  incor- 
rectly designated  in  the  diagram.  First  floor  and  second  floor 
should  be  transposed.  A  A,  first  floor  {meLrked  second  floor)  study 
rooms ;  B  B,  recitation  rooms ;  G  C,  clothes  rooms ;  D  D,  entries; 
F  F  and  W  0,  wash  rooms  and  water  closets ;  E  E  and  W  0,  wash 
rooms  and  water  closets  for  second  floor. 

Second  floor. — B  B,  clothes  rooms ;  A,  study  room ;  D  D,  reci- 
tation rooms. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  beg  leare  to  conclnde  this  report  with  the  following  reconi- 
mendatioDB  to  legislators  and  school  officers : 

To  Legislators. 

1.  An  amendment  of  present  law  so  that  the  census  of  scholara 
shall  be  taken  every  year  by  municipal  officers  instead  of  Bchool 
agents.    See  pp.  10  and  11. 

2.  An  amendment  requiring  school  committees  or  supervisors  to 
give  in  their  returns  the  number  of  d\ff^ereni  scholars  enrolled  on 
teachers'  registers  during  the  school  year,  counting  as  enrolled 
only  those  pupils  who  have  attended  school  at  least  three  oonseo- 
utive  weeks. 

3.  Apportionment  of  school  moneys  to  the  several  towns  on 
basis  of  enrolled  pupils,  not  as  at  present,  according  to  census 
number.  This  pecuniary  inducement  possibly  may  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  compulsory  attendance.    See  p.  12. 

4.  An  lict  to  secure  full  and  correct  financial  exhibits  of  school 
receipts  and  expenditures  annually  from  every  town.    See  p.  25. 

5.  Increase  of  compensation  for  services  of  School  Committees 
and  Supervisors. 

6.  Establishment  of  another  Normal  School  in  western  part  of 
the  State  to  accommodate  York,  Cumberland  and  Oxford  counties. 

7.  Amendment  to  "Free  High  School''  act,  item  2d,  so  that 
two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  may  unite  in  establishing 
such  schools. 

To  SoKooL  Ofhcibs. 

1.  Exact  and  complete  returns  should  be  made  to  State  Super- 
intendent on  or  prior  to  July  1. 

2.  Full  and  fair  presentation  to  the  people  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  "town  plan  ''  and  the  "district  system;"  also  the 
merits  of  "  free  text-books,  furnished  by  the  town.'' 

8.  Modification  of  present  course  of  studies  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  skilled  labor  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

4.  Confer  with  agents  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  teachers. 

6.  Establish  town  and  county  associations  of  teachers  and  school 
officers.  Attend  the  institutes  and.  encourage  teachers  to  do 
the  same. 

6.  Encourage  the  building  of  better  school-houses,  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  same,  and  the  full  and  steady  attendance  of 
scnolars.  An  encouraging  word  to  parent  or  pupil  will  bear  rich 
fimit. 

7.  Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  extend  to  every  communiiy 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Free  High  School  establishment. 

8.  Please  also  grant  us  the  favor  of  your  presence  and  counsel 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Association. 

9.  The  establishment  of  drawing,  technical  or  art  sohools  in 
Manufacturing  centers  for  minors  and  adults. 

10.  Frequent  correspondence  in  relation  to  school  matters  is 
respectfully  solicited  from  school  officers  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT. 


Whole  number  of  soholan  between  fonr  and 

twenty-one 

Number  regif terrd  in  Summer  Schools 

Average  attendaitoe 

Number  registered  in  Winter  Schools 

A  vera fi^e  attendance.  .• 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole 

number 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks 

and  dajs,  S^  dajs  per  week 

Average  length  of  Winter  Nsbools  in  weeks 

and  dajs,  5^  dajs  per  week 

Average  lenKtb  of  schools  for  the  jear 

Number  of  districts 

Number  of  parts  of  dii>tricts f ... 

Number  of  School  Huuses 

Number  of  ^chool  Houses  in  good  condition. 
Number  of  School  Houses  built  last  jear. . . . 

Cost  of  the  same 

Estimated  value  of  all  School  Property 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  emplujed  in  Sum- 
mer    

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Winter 
Number  of   Female    Teachers    employed  in 

Summer 

Number  of   Female    Teachers    employed   in 

Winter 

Number  of  Teachers    graduates  of   Normal 

Schools 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 

excluding  board 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 

excluding  board 

Average  ciist  of  Teaobers'  board  per  week..  . 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 

EsceM  above  amount  required  by  law 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 

Total  amount  received  from  State  Treasury 

fn<m  April  I,  1872,  to  April  1,  1873 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds 

Total   amount  actunlly  expended  for  public 

schools  from  April  1,  1872,  to  April  1,  1873 
Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools, 

academies  or  colleges  in  the  State 

Amount  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  State. . . 
Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance, 

Ac 


Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervisiim 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  scholars 

regiiitered 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Summer 

Schools 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Winter 

Schools 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  Schools. ... 
Amount  of  School  Fund 


325,179 
116.750 
92,526 
128,134 
103,548 

.49 

4d 


9w. 


lOw.       3d. 

2Uw.       2d. 

3,967 

347 

4.083 

2,397 

122 

$153,695 

3,939,236 

140 
1,904 

4,094 

2,327 

284 

$34  28 

3  79 

2  31 

625.618 

149,953 

2  69 

229.272 
17,409 

781,731 

62.869 
11,249 

93,897 
1  .687 
25,943 

.80 

.79 

.81 

$1,147,242 

319.273 


234,775 
141,168 
99,360 
150,247 
130,359 


1873. 


326,751 
118,222 
92.750 
126,311 
103,443 

.49 

3d. 


9w. 


lOw. 

19w.       2d. 

8,861 

310 

3,868 

3,279 

121 

$131,799 

2,644,264 

145 
1,870 


3,951 
3,2U 


$24  10 

1  94 

1  46 

416,631 

39,171 

1  76 

.       $33  17 

s  eo 

131 

717,713 

232,403 

187 

15,537 

15,075 

14,408 

65.425 

7,995 

76,841 
13.164 
24,139 

.80 

43.181 

9.136 

12,710 

.78 

.81 

$998,686 

161,250 

312,975 
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COMPARATIVE    TABLE. 


Whole  nambor  of  soholars  between  four  and 

twenty  •line 

Humber  registered  in  Summer  Sobools. 

Average  atteodaooe 

Number  regivtered  in  Winter  Sobools 

Average  attendaoce 

Per  oentage  of  average  attendanoe  to  whole 

number 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks 

and  days,  5^  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  In  weeks 

and  duys,  5^  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 

If  umber  of  districts 

Kumber  of  parts  of  districts 

If  umber  of  School  Houses 

Number  uf  School  Houses  in  good  condition.. 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  last  year 

Cost  of  the  B*ime 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  8nm- 

noer 

Number  of  Mule  Teachers  employed  in  Winter 
Number  of   Female    Teachers   employed   in 

Summer 

Number  of  Female    Teachers    employed  in 

Winter 

Average  wnges  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 

excluding  board 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 

excluding  board 

Average  cost  of  Teachers*  board  per  week .... 

Amount  of  school  money  voted- 

Amount  ^ised  per  scholar 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fund 

Amount  drawn  from  local  funds 

Total  amount  actually  expended  for  public 

iehor»ls  from  April  1,  1872,  to  April  1,  1873. 
Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  eehools, 

academies  or  colleges  in  the  State 

Amount  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  State. . . 
Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance, 

Ac 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision 

Aggregate  amount  paid  for  schools 


1873. 

1873. 

Increaiie. 

225,179 
116,760 
92,526 
128,134 
103,548 

226,751 
118,222 
92,760 
126,311 
102,443 

dec.  1,672 

dec.  1,478 

dec.   224 

1,823 

1,105 

.49 

.49 
9w.    2d. 

9w.    4d. 

2d. 

lOw.   3d. 

20  w.   2d. 

3,967 

347 

4,088 

2.397 

122 

$153,695 

lOw. 

19w.   2d 

3.861 

310 

8,868 

2,279 

121 

$131,799 

3d. 

Iw. 

106 

87 

215 

118 

1 

$21,896 

140 
1,904 

146 
1,870 

dec.     6 
84 

4,094 

8,959 

186 

2,827 

2,218 

114 

$34  28 

$33  17 

$1  11 

8  79 
2  31 

625,618 
2  69 

229,272 
17,409 

8  60 

2  32 
717,719 

2  87 
15,537 
14,408 

.19 

dec.    .01 

drc  $92,101 

dec    .18 

$113,735 

3,001 

784,781 

62,869 
11,249 

991,607 

56,425 
7,995 

dec.  2,656 
8,264 

93,897 

12,687 

26,943 

975,047 

76,841 

18,164 

24,139 

991,607 

17,056 

dec.   477 

1,804 

dec.  16,560 
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ABSTRACTS 

From  Reports  of  School  Committees  returned  to  the  State  Supebp 

INTEKDENT  OF   CoMMON   ScHOOLS,    1873. 


The  following  selections  have  been  made  from  the  varioas 
Annual  Reports  of  School  OfiBcers,  exhibiting  both  the  well- 
defined  opinions  of  the  educators  of  our  State  and  the  practical 
operations  and  results  secured  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school- 
room. 

CITT  OF  BATH. 

This  report  if  made  in  behalf  of  the  Sohool  Committee,  and  eonstitatea  their  Aonaal 
Report  to  the  City,  of  the  oonditiuns,  wants  and  profpeota  of  the  publio  eohools.  It  has 
been  the  oastom  for  leveral  jears,  for  the  Superintendent  to  write  thli  report,  beoanae  he 
la  anppoaed  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  sehooU,  than  the  other 
membora  of  the  Committee.  When  not  oat  of  the  oity,  he  meeta  the  teachers  onoe  a 
week  at  the  regular  Teacher'a  Meeting,  on  Thoradaj  evening,  and  visita  more  or  less  of 
the  eohoola  every  week,  when  they  are  in  aeaaion.  Daring  the  raoations,  there  ia  mvoh 
to  be  done  in  making  alterations,  improvementa  and  repairs  in  the  school  hoosea,  and  In 
preparation  for  the  ensuing  term. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  report,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Ooanell» 
and  through  them  the  citisens  of  Bath,  to  such  matters  as  are  deemed  of  interest  In 
promoting  the  welfare  and  progreaa  of  the  public  aohools.  The  public  sehocls  eonstitate 
oertainly  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  interest  in  the  city.  Too  mnch  care 
or  interest  cannot  be  given  to  them  or  bestowed  upon  them.  Let  us  cease  not  to  foatar 
them  with  all  the  means  in  our  power. 

Statement  or  the  Experditures  pob  187S-1873. 

Income — Appropriation $16»500  00 

From  State  Treasurer 4,042  74 

Tuition,  Ac 28  25 

Due  School  Committee 541  32 

$21,112  31 

ExPENDiED.— Salaries  of  Teaehera $14,703  05 

Fuel 1,669  85 

Miseellaneona 2,347  69 

School  Booka.. 1,591  72 

Salary  of  Superintendent 800  00 

$21,112  31 

Oomparing  these  ezpenditoraa  with  those  of  laat  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  then  is 
mne  increaae.    This  Inoreaae  aroae  from  two  ennaea. 
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Ist,  Foel. — The  excess  in  the  eoosamptioii  of  foel  over  any  preFioas  winter  for  many 
jearff,  is  the  first  cause.  The  ooal  was  parohased  in  the  tame  waj  and  at  the  same  eost 
as  the  jear  before,  bat  the  oonsamption  in  the  large  houses  was  mneh  greater  on  aoooont 
of  the  extreme  length  and  severitj  of  the  oold  weather.  Some  of  the  hnases  which 
were  furnished  with  the  same  amount  of  coal  in  the  autumn  as  was  heretofore  sufficient 
for  the  whole  year,  had  consumed  it  all  before  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  The  sama 
can  be  said  of  those  houses  where  wood  is  burned.  More  than  a  hundred  cords  of  wood 
have  been  burned  the  last  year,  in  addition  to  the  coal.  This  amount  of  wood  alone  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  school  houses  in  the  city  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  a  larger 
consumption  of  fuel  now  than  a  few  years  ago,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school* 
houses.  People  usually  keep  their  houses  warmer  In  the  city,  and  the  children  require 
more  heat  at  the  schools,  and  more  paini  are  taken  to  ventilate  the  school  rooms,  which 
of  course  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  fuel. 

2d,  Tcatfhers'  Wages  — ^The  second  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  expenditure  the  last 
year,  over  any  previous  year,  is  the  fiMt  that  the  wages  of  tkachen  were  raised  at  the 
eouimencement  of  the  present  academical  year.  Not  all  the  teachers  received  an  increaaa 
of  salary.  All  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  and  a  portion  of  those  in  the 
grammar  schools,  received  a  moderate  Increase. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  called  attention  to  this  matter  last  year,  stating  that  the 
average  wages  paid  to  teachers  in  this  State  are  low,  lower  than  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  This  does  not  seem  quite  becoming  for  the  Dirigo  State.  It 
is  high  timr  for  the  State  to  move  forward  in  this  nuttter,  in  order  to  appropriately 
retain  its  motto,  IHrigo, 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Governor  has  called  attention  to  this  subject.  In  his  last 
annual  message,  and  made  a  forcible,  and  I  hope  effectual  appeal  to  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  the  State. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  his  last  report,  also  dwelt  earnestly 
on  the  same  subject,  and  has  given  many  interesting  fiiCts  and  figures.  He  states  that 
the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  several  counties  of  Maine,  varies  from  $2  9S 
per  week,  the  average  paid  in  Franklin  county,  the  lowest  in  the  State,  to  $3.93,  tha 
average  paid  in  York  county.  The  average  pail  in  Sagadahoc  county,  is  $3.71.  Tha 
cities  are  excluded  in  this  statement.  The  average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  this 
city  is  $G  79  per  week.  The  average  paid  to  male  teachers,  per  month,  is  $45  83.  This 
is  exclusive  of  board,  in  both  eases.  Though  the  wages  are  not  high  in  either  case,  yet 
they  differ  very  essentially  from  the  average  wages  in  the  State.  The  average  given 
last  year  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  Maine  is,  for  males,  per  month,  $33.17,  for 
females,  per  month,  $14  40.  This  Is  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Maina 
still  stands  the  lowest,  or  very  nearly  the  lowest,  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Rome  of 
the  new  Western  States  stand  highest.  Nevada,  for  instance,  pays  to  males,  $157.41, 
and  females,  $107  28  per  month.  California  pays  to  males,  $81.33,  to  females,  $C2  81 
per  month.  Each  of  these  States  have  raised  teachers'  wages  the  last  year,  very 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  previous  year. 

Surely  these  States  hold  out  great  inducements  to  teachers,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  if 
they  are  supplied  with  the  best  which  the  country  affords  In  a  few  yean. 

In  looking  over  the  annual  expenditures  since  Bath  became  a  city.  In  1848, 1  find  that 
the  expenditures  for  schools  have  not  inereafed  in  proportion  to  the  general  expendi- 
tures of  the  city. 

In  1848,  for  Schools  and  School  Hooiei $  4,fi4l  89 

"1860,        "  "  "  6,708  33 

"1860,        "  "  ••  11.613  23 
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The  whole  expeodltore  of  the  eftj  that  year,  wms  $79,306.96. .  Five  Temrs  Ister,  in 
1865,  for  Rchnols,  Ao  ,  $13,948  12.  The  wh<'Ie  eipenditurehad  iaorcMed  to $.141,943  53. 
Thai  while  the  expeoditure  for  the  cchoule  increased  onlj  about  $2,400,  the  geDcral 
•zpeDdirorfB  were  over  $200,000  more  than  the  expenditaree  five  years  before.  A  larger 
amount  was  expended  that  year  on  the  streets  than  in  previous  years,  and  this  Inereaied 
the  diflft'renoe  to  some  extent. 

In  1670,  for  schools,  Ae.,  $20,894  79.  The  whole  expenditure  for  the  city,  $283,- 
962.47  Sinoe  1865,  the  general  expenditures  of  the  oity  have  been  gradually 
tfimininhing,  while  the  expenditures  for  schools  and  school  houses  have  been  neee6:*arily 
Increasing.  It  should  also  be  taken  into  the  account  that  the  city  now  furnishes  school 
books  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  which  was  not  done  in  any  of  the  preo«eding 
years  of  which  we  have  given  the  expenditures. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  expendftuFS  for  schools  sinoe  1850,  has  not 
Increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  general  expenditures,  while  the  cost  of 
•ehool  books  is  covered  by  the  present  expenditure. 

School  Rooks.  The  present,  makes  the  fifth  year  since  the  city  began  to  furnish 
ichool  books  fur  the  entire  children  of  the  city.  For  conveniooce  sake  it  may  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  give  here  the  cost  to  the  city  of  school  books  each  year. 

First  year $1,683  62 

Second  year 2,795  40 

Third  year 1,224  08 

Fourth  year 1,674  44 

^  Fifth  year 1,691  72 

At  this  timo  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  books  on  hand  than  at  the  close  of  either  of 
the  former  financial  years.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
ooming  year  will  bo  somewhat  less  than  the  two  preceding  years.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  much  reduced,  for,  as  the  oity  Increases,  more  books  are  required.  Some  books  muft 
also  be  constantly  kept  on  hand  to  supply  the  immediate  and  continued  demand. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  of  Lewiston  has  adopted  the  Bath  plan  of  furnishing 
•chool  books.  I  have  also  heard  that  some  smaller  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
ftre  doing  the  same.  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  a  few  years,  more  cities  and  towni 
will  addpt  the  course  that  Bath  has,  and  furnish  books  to  the  children,  so  that  the  ooet 
of  education  will  be  entirely  reduced  to  ordinary  taxation. 

From  our  fivo  years'  experience  in  Bath,  we  can  confidently  recommend  this  plan  to 
all  cities  in  the  State,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  providing  school  books.  The 
(owns  and  plantations  will  also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  Thf 
books  CAU  be  purchased  at  low  rates  and  used  till  worn  out. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  School  Committees  of  the  cities,  towns  and 
plantations  of  this  State,  in  the  State  Superintendent's  Report,  I  find  a  very  general 
demand  for  uniformity  of  text  books,  either  State  or  town  uniformity.  I  suppose  all 
are  in  favor  of  town  uniformity.  A  large  number  are  in  favor  of  State  uniformity,  but 
ohiefly  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  in  that,  as  the  most  ready  way,  perfect  town 
nniforraity.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  easier  or  more  practical 
mode  of  bringing  about  town  uniformity  than  the  plan  adopted  in  Bath.  Uniformity  is 
the  town  is  perfect  of  course,  for  they  are  purchased  and  placed  in  all  the  schools  by 
the  committee.  The  chief  reason  in  favor  of  State  uniformity,  is  the  saving  of  the 
expense  of  purchasing  new  school  books,  to  those  parents  who  move  from  town  to  town. 
This  expense  will  be  obviated  by  the  towns  furnishing  the  school  books.  Parents  who 
move  from  a  town  will  leave  their  eehool  books  of  course,  but  have  them  furnished 
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again  bj  the  town  to  whioh  thoy  move.    They  would  suffer  no  Igss,  therefore,  provided 
all  the  towDS  in  the  State  furnish  eehool  books  for  the  sohottls. 

The  State  Superintendent  reeouimends  the  '*  Bath  plan "  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
•olution  yet  devised  of  the  vexatious  questions  of  '*  text  books,**  **  State  uniformity," 
Ae.  This  matter  has  been  before  the  Legislature  for  several  years,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  toward  acquiescing  in  the  plan  adopted  in  this  city.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  throughout  our  State. 

Irregular  ArrBWDAjfcs  at  School.  This  is  a  continued  source  of  trouble  in  cities 
and  places  where  the  population  is  more  dense.  It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  fuhire  as  in 
the  past,  till  sufficiently  rigid  laws  are  made  and  executed  to  prevent  all  uuneceasary 
absence.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  absence  in  our  schools  is  unnecessary.  In  all  our 
school  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  absence  comes  from  a  comparatively  fvw  pupils. 
They  are  pupils  who  have  little  interest  in  their  studies,  do  as  little  work  as  possible, 
take  two  years  in  which  to  do  the  work  of  only  one  year,  and  thus  they  have  time  for 
absence.  If  during  their  absence,  they  were  employed  in  useful  labor,  there  would  be 
more  apology.  Th id  is  sometimes  doubtless  the  case;  but  in  far  too  many  cases,  these 
absent  ones  are  loitering  about  tho  streets,  ranging  over  the  wharves,  in  boats  on  the 
river,  and  seeking  to  use  up  the  time  gratifying  their  curiosity,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Not  unfrequently  some  of  them  are  detected  in  doing  mischief,  or  the  transgrea- 
iion  of  the  law  and  so  are  brought  to  grief. 

It  may  bo  said  that  there  is  a  law  against  truancy.  So  there  is,  and  there  are  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  law.  But  hitherto  the  law  has  been  very  imperfectly 
executed  There  are  also  mure  or  less  defects  in  the  law  itself.  Some  parents  also 
shield  their  children,  and  help  them  along  in  the  ways  of  truancy  and  conceal  them 
from  the  officers,  so  as  to  make  the  law  difficult  of  execution. 

A  strong  law,  compelling  attendance  at  school,  is  much  needed.  Time  will  soon 
make  its  necessity  so  apparent  that  a  majority  of  the  community  will  sustain  and  enforce 
it.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  a  sensitive  fear  lest  such  a  law  should  be  against  the  spirit 
of  our  free  institutions  But  is  there  much  ground  fur  this  fear?  If  I  understadod  tha 
position  of  these  sensitive  men,  it  is  something  like  this:  you  may  tax  a  wealthy  man 
to  support  a  school  for  his  neighbor's  children,  but  you  must  not  compel  those  children 
to  go  to  school.  This  is  too  great  a  hardship.  Blessing  these  children  against  their 
parents*  will,  is  a  little  more  than  human  nature  can  bear.  There  must  be  combined 
resistance  to  such  a  law. 

lias  the  community  a  right  to  tax  the  people  for  educational  purposes 7  What  right? 
It  is  the  right  to  protect  itself.  Education  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  self  •protection 
to  any  oytmmunity — so  great  a  protection,  that  no  community  can  help  falling  back  into 
barbarisna  without  it,  and  into  the  evils  of  barbarism.  Education  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  community  protects  itself  against  these  evils,  and  has  a  right  to  use  and 
protect  itself  against  them.  The  good  of  the  community  demands — the  welfare  of  tha 
child  demands,  education.  Shall  he  not  have  it,  even  if  his  parents  appreciate  tha 
talue  of  education  so  little  ae  to  seek  in  every  way  to  avoid  it? 

The  opponents  of  compulsory  education  often  declare  that  the  Affect  of  compulsion  ti 
to  make  children  dislike  the  school.  There  may  be  cases  where  this  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  generally  true.  I  have  seen  any  number  of  instances  where  this  is  not  true.  I 
have  the  bright  face  of  a  little  boy  before  me  now,  testifying  to  its  utter  falsity  That 
boy,  and  many  another  boy,  loves  the  school  as  soon  as  he  is  placed  in  it  and  kept  by  a 
gentle  force,  steadily  there. 

The  government  of  Switserland  is  a  Republic  like  our  own.  The  land  of  William 
Tell  is  as  fond  of  liberty  as  our  own.    They  also  know  that  sdooation  is  necessary  to 
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maioUin  thiit  liberty.  Switierlaod  ia  divided  into  oantont  and  oommnnea,  ai  oor 
ooontrj  U  divided  into  States  and  the  States  into  ooanties  and  towns.  B^li  canton  has 
its  educational  government, — its  cantonal  and  commaaal  oflSeers  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  And  thej  are  suttained  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  by  the  people.  Their  whole  power  is  from  the  people,  and  tha 
people  sustain  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  There,  "attendance  is  obliga- 
tory in  m«i8t  of  the  cantons,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  children  not  la  the  pobllo 
schools  receive  equally  good  instruction  in  private  schools,  or  at  home;  and  even 
then,  so  aealous  is  the  state  in  its  guardianship  of  this  great  interest,  children  having 
instruction  outside  of  the  public  schools  must  undergo  examination  to  ascertain  whether 
their  proficiency  equals  that  demanded  by  the  system  publicly  administered." 

M.  Arnold,  in  his  Report  to  Parliament  of  the  schools  in  Switxerland,  sayi,  **  from 
seven  to  thirteen,  every  child  in  canton  Zurich,  has  instruction  in  a  day  school.  *  * 
The  school  hours  in  the  day  school  are  from  eighteen  hours  a  week  in  the  luwest  classes^ 
to  twenty-»even  hours  a  week  In  the  highest,  and  there  are  only  eight  weeks  of  holidays 
in  the  year.  •  •  •  Xhe  365  communal  schools  of  canton  Zurich,  had  in 
18Gi,  25,7 <j7  scholars  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  The  number  of  school 
absences  in  the  year,  w|»  13.12  per  scholar.  But  school  absences  are  distingubhed  into 
those  of  which  a  satisfactory  explanation  (illness,  death  in  the  family,  Ac.,)  is  given, 
and  those  which  are  unallowed  and  punishable.  The  latter  were  only  1.04  per  scholar. 
In  different  places  the  mode  of  dealing  with  punishable  absences  differs.  In  the  town  of 
Zurich,  the  school  authority  warns  the  offending  parent  or  guardian  after  three 
puniahable  absences,  cites  him  after  three  more,  fines  him  after  three  more.  *  * 

In  all  cai>es  the  law  which  makes  non-attendance  penal  is  enforced,  the  Kducatioa 
Council  repaying  to  the  local  authorities  the  costs  of  any  proceedings  against  defaulters." 

I  think  we  can  get  some  good  hints  from  the  condition  and  administration  of  sehooli 
in  Switzerland  which  may  be  applied  to  the  management  of  our  own  schools  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Maine.  We  learn  that  compulsory  school  attendance  has  not  been 
practically  fuund  to  be  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  free  institutions,  or  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citisons  of  a  republic.  We  may  make  and  maintain  similar  laws  in  onr  ooontry, 
without  fear  of  endangering  our  liberties;  and  experience  will  doubtless  show  us  that 
inch  a  course  will  tend  to  steadily  strengthen  and  confirm  our  liberties  and  institutions. 

Tbacobrs'  Mamifos.  Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  whole  of  tha 
last  year,  on  Thursday  evening  of  each  week,  unless  postponed  on  account  of  tha 
weather,  or  for  some  other  necessary  reason.  To  many  of  the  teachers,  who  attend 
them  regularly  and  take  an  interest  in  them,  they  have  been  profitable.  No  city  or 
town  will  be  likely  to  have  an  efficient  body  of  teachers  without  frequent  meetings  and 
conferences.  It  is  expected  that  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  be  preeant  at 
these  meetings.  All  who  are  interested  in  their  work,  and  are  endeavoring  to  improvt 
themselves  and  their  schools,  will  endeavor  to  be  present,  and  will  seldom  be  absent,  and 
then  only  fur  good  reasons. 

The  last  year,  one  or  two  of  the  teachers  have  ocenpled  about  twenty  minatea  each,  al 
•very  session,  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  Boglish  grammar, 
geography,  readings  elocution,  physiology,  Ac.  These  subjects  will  be  oontinned  tha 
coming  year,  and  others  taken  up,  which  will  render  the  meetings  important  aids  to  tha 
teachers,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  work. 

Thb  CouifTT  IirsTmm.  The  annual  Instltnte  for  the  Teachers  of  Sagadahoe  Coanly 
was  held  in  Bath  last  November.  It  occurred  in  the  midst  of  term  time,  and  lasted  ona 
week.  The  sessions  were  on  tha  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day,  closing  Fridaj 
Bight.    Tht  teachers  were  pamlttad  to  oloaa  their  schools  aflamoona  for  the  parpoia  aC 
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AitendiDg  the  InBtitato.  A  Urge  part  of  the  teachers  were  preMnt,  and  *ome  of  them 
touk  an  HOtiFO  part  in  the  meetiDgs.  The  exeroifea  were  pleasant  and  profitttble.  Prof. 
Jona  Tennej  of  Oswego,  N.  J.,  and  Mn  Anna  R  Diehl,  were  the  teacher*.  There 
were  aooie  yerj  iotereating  disonMiont,  and  much  ▼alaable  inetraotioD  given  during  the 
week.  About  fifty  teaehen  in  all  were  present.  Bj  far,  the  most  of  them  were  from 
onr  own  oitj.  Cumparativelj,  few  came  from  the  other  towns  of  the  conutj.  Teachers 
generallj  do  not  seem  to  hold  these  Institutes  in  much  estimation;  not  enough  to  be  at 
an  J  trouble  or  expense  in  attending  them.  In  some  cases  thej  do  not  attend,  even  when 
the  Institute  is  held  in  their  own  town.  Of  course  such  teachers  are  not  in  the  front 
ranks  of  their  profession.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  such  teachers  to  revive  their  love  for 
their  work,  and  kindle  anew  their  seal  at  the  altar  of  learning,  or  else  turn  their  mindf 
to  some  other  occupation. 

Music  In  the  report  last  year,  it  was  said  that  "mnsio  has  not  been  tanght  in  the 
•chools  the  past  year.  I  deem  it  desirable  to  have  it  taught  in  all  the  sehofJs,  e^ipeciallj 
the  primary,  grammar,  and  rural,  but  have  not  been  able  to  see  clearly  any  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done.  The  children,  in  many  of  the  schools,  sing  in  the  morning  at 
the  opening  exercise,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  is  done  in  the  way  of  instruction,  by 
•ome  of  the  teachers,  but  no  regular  and  systematie  instruction  is  given.  After  listening 
to  the  admirable  remarks  and  instructions  of  Mr.  Mason  of  Boston,  at  the  Teacher*! 
Institute  in  Brunswick  last  autumn,  I  was  impressed  with  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
BDU^io  well  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  still  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  but  do  not  yet  see  how  it  can  be  well  accomplished.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
recommend  to  onr  teachers,  eepecially  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  to  do  what  thej 
oan  in  this  direction  " 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  still  without  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  I 
can  but  hope  that  something  will  be  accomplished  in  the  year  to  come.  Music  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  accomplishments.  It  is  indispensable  in  public  worship,  in  the  Siibbatli 
school,  and  almost  in  the  day  school  and  in  the  family,  and  on  various  social  occasions* 
It  exerts  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence  over  human  minds  most  valuable.  Na  branch 
seems  more  entitled  to  a  piece  in  a  good  education,  and  I  cannot  think  onr  public 
soho<»ls  ought  to  be  without  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  science  ss  well  as 
art  of  music.  This  will  require  an  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  ft 
thousand  dollars. 

Drawing.  Regular  instruction  in  drawing  is  given  by  the  teachers  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city.  The  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  schools,  is  deemed  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  of  improvement  which  has  been  taken  for  years.  Indeed,  the  schools 
would  be  falling  behind  the  demand  of  the  times  without  instruction  in  this  art.  The 
public  mind  is  gftting  rid  of  the  idea  that  only  a  few  persons  need  be  taught  to  draw, 
and  Cuming  to  understand  that  all  can  be  taught  and  all  should  be  taught  this  valuable 
and  pmotical  accomplishment.  Horace  Mann  said,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that  in  the  schools  ** almost  every  pupil  in  every  school,  could  draw  with  ease  and  most 
of  them  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  t>eauty  and  expression."  Walter  Smith,  lata 
from  England,  now  employed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  city  of  Boston,  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing,  asserts  that  during  a  large  personal  experience  in  teaching 
drawing  in  England,  he  did  not  find  one  out  of  ten  thousand  pupils  who  onuld  not  be 
taught  to  draw.  There  is  hardly  a  mechanic,  who  would  not  be  a  better  workman  and 
receive  higher  wages  if  he  was  acquainted  with  instrumental  drawing. 

I  proposed,  last  autumn,  to  procure  some  competent  teacher  and  have  free  instmctioa 
given,  in  drawing,  to  the  young  men  of  the  city,  at  the  high  school,  one  evening  in  the 
week,  during  the  winter,  provided  a  class,  sufficiently  large,  was  desirous  of  receifing 
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nob  iMtractioo.  Bat  tlimre  wm  do  saeh  detire  maolfMt,  on  the  ptrt  of  tbe  meehnntat 
or  joung  meo  of  the  citj,  and  ao  the  matter  was  postponed  till  tbe  propofition  is  likvlj 
to  reoeive  a  more  favorable  revpoue.  I  bope  tbe  daj  !■  toon  oomiog  when  tbe 
meebanie*,  eppeciallj  yoong  meebanicf,  will  be  more  alive  to  tbeir  owe  tme  lntere«tf» 
and  drawing  will  oonetitate  a  part  of  their  eduoation,  as  rarely  as  writing,  reading  or 
aritbmetio. 

ExAMiiTATioHS.  EzamioatloM  in  lome  form,  have  regularly  taken  plaoe  in  oar 
■obooli  for  many  yean.  Of  oonne,  they  are  a  neoesfiity,  in  any  fyitem  of  pablio  toboiiU 
which  ■ttain  to  any  high  degree  of  Bucoeas  They  serve  to  exhibit  tbe  labor  and  faith- 
ful work  of  tbe  teaohert,  and  tbe  applioation  of  tbe  pupils.  They  are  necessary  to  tba 
teachers  and  to  tbe  pupils.  Tbe  teachers  are  able  to  learn  from  them,  bow  sucee»sfal 
their  daily  in»traetioos  have  been  throngh  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  get  bintf 
and  suggestions  bow  to  modify  their  iostruetions  in  tbe  future.  And  pupils  are  able  to 
learn  from  them,  tbe  strength  of  their  memories,  the  oapaoity  of  their  minds  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  to  make  that  knowledge  their  own  and  carry  it  along  with  them  Into 
life.  Thus  examinations  tend  to  inspire  teachers  and  pupils  with  lojal  desires  for  greater 
MecoM,  and  serve  as  warnings  to  greater  diligenoe  and  more  faithful  applieatiun. 

In  former  yesri,  examinations  were  all  oral,  now  tbe  larger  portion  of  tbem  ar« 
written.  In  tbe  promotion  of  pupils  from  class  to  class,  or  from  one  grade  of  school  to 
another,  sn  ontl  examination  is  of  but  little  use.  They  afPbrd  no  reliable  or  uniform 
teat.  An  riocasional  oral  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  addition  to  written 
ones  is  valuable.  It  tends  to  promote  promptness  and  confidence  in  tbe  pupil,  and 
Ikcility  in  expressing  whet  be  knows,  especislly  before  others  Written  exsminationa 
are  fur  more  favorable  to  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  the  precise  statement  of  it.  It  baa 
been  said  that  reading  makes  the  ready  man,  but  writing  makes  tbe  exact  man  When 
tbe  pupil  writes  down  his  knowledge  on  any  topic,  he  shows  precisely  what  be  knows, 
and  what  bis  deficiencies  are.  He  is  also  more  free  from  nervous  excitement,  and  tba 
errors  ariying  from  it,  and  thus  able  to  summon  all  bis  powers  of  mind  to  do  the  work 
immediately  before  bim. 

Written  examinations  are  now  conducted  by  tbe  teachers  in  tbe  grammar  and  high 
■sbools  as  ofkea  as  once  a  month,  and  the  rank  of  the  pupil  depends  largely  on  tba 
result  of  these  examinations.  They  are  a  conrtant  text  of  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 
They  require  diligence  and  application  on  bis  part,  and  without  these,  be  soon  loses  bia 
place  in  the  class. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  public  oral  examination  at  tbe  high  school  in  tbe  year, 
at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  tbe  academic  year  in 
June  is  written.  There  is  also  one  public  oral  examination  at  tbe  grammar  aobouls,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  last  of  June.     All  other  examinations  are  written. 

It  is  quite  pfis>ible,  that  hereafter  a  roll  of  honor  may  be  published  in  the  annual 
v^port,  giving  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  attain  to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  every 
branch,  at  the  written  examination,  and  also  those  who  reach  an  average  of  ninety  per 
oent.,  and  from  ninety  to  one  hundred.  This  will  require  high  rank  of  aobolarahip  and 
great  diligence  and  faiib^l  application  of  pupils. 

School  Oroahization.  The  city  of  Bath  is  one  district.  Tbe  schools  are  classified 
ai  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  We  have,  in  the  ouUkirts  of  tbe  city,  two 
rural  schools.  These  three  grades  of  schools  were  established  in  the  city  In  the  spring 
of  1841— thirty-two  years  ago  this  spring.  There  is  a  classification  of  the  pupils,  fron 
the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  to  the  first  class  in  tbe  high  schi>ol.  Tbe  children  of  the 
•ity  all  have  a  right  to  occupy  just  that  {xMition,  for  which  they  are  qualified,  whera 
they  can  work  most  profiubly  to  tbcmselvcc.    Any  pupils  advanced  beyond  this  posiUon 
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mn  doing  an  vnprofltable  work  for  tbonisdves  and  interfering  with  their  fatnrt  pro- 
greM  The  right  to  the  priTilegee  of  the  grammar  and  high  lohoolt  belong!  (o  ervy 
ehild  in  the  city,  on  their  becoming  prepared  for  the  pla^e  in  tbeae  lobooli  Bnt  il 
doe«  not  belong  to  those  unprepared.  And  to  promote  the  children  while  thej  art 
onprepfired,  it  to  do  an  iqjurj  to  thoM  children,  as  well  as  to  the  school  itself  Omr 
■ohools  cannot  be  of  a  high  order,  anless  the  children  in  them  are  all  well  prepared  for 
their  places,  aod  are  thus  doing  a  profitable  work  Parents  should  remember  this,  and 
if  they  ba^o  a  real  love  for  the  welfare  and  trae  progress  of  their  children,  and  desira 
to  fit  them  well  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  life,  thej  will  act  upon  the  aboT* 
suggestion.  They  will  not  desire  to  have  their  children  advanced  beyond  the  position 
for  which  they  are  prepared.  They  will  not  be  willing  to  foster  the  pride  of  ambitioa 
to  the  injury  of  the  true  interests  of  their  children. 

• 

Examination  o#  Tbachkrb.  All  spplicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  this  elty^ 
are  required  to  pass  a  sutisfactory  written  examination  before  entering  on  their  work^ 
nnleu  they  have  already  been  once  examined.  Applicants  for  higher  positions  than 
they  now  bold,  are  also  required  first  to  pass  a  sativfactory  written  examination.  The 
annual  rxamination  of  spplicants  for  schools  in  the  city,  is  held  the  first  of  July,  each 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  examination  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  And  all 
persiius  devirous  of  procuring  situations  as  teachers  in  Bath,  whether  residents  of  thif 
city  or  otherwise,  are  requested  to  present  themselvec  for  examination  at  that  time. 

Prima  RT  Schools.  So  many  pnplls  receive  their  whole  school  education  and  graduate 
flrom  the  Primary  Schools,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  have  instriiction  given  in  all  the 
oommon  branches,  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  qualified  to  receive  such  instruction,  in  thii 
grade  of  schools.  Here  the  pupils  lesm  to  read  and  spell,  and  write  and  draw,  and 
study  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Practical  Grammar,  Physiology,  History,  Ac,  Ac.  Of 
course  (be  progress  they  make  in  these  branches  is  according  to  their  age,  capaoitiea  and 
attainments.  This  depends,  too,  more  largely  in  this  grade  of  schools  on  the  eharactet 
and  fitne»s  of  the  teachers,  than  in  either  of  the  higher  grades.  Oral  instruction  muak 
be  very  prominent  in  all  primary  sdiool  cxereises. 

I  think  that  primary  schools  have  In  the  past,  been  places  where  incompetent  teacheit 
have  fuuud  refuge,  more  than  any  where  else.  And  in  no  other  sohools,  has  so  mnoh 
advance  been  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  for  the  last  twenty-fire 
years.  And  yet  great  improvements  are  to  be  made  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  even  ia 
the  future.  Here  the  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  all  future  acquirements  mu#t  rest* 
Here  mental  habits  are  fiirmed  which  will  cling  to  and  control  in  a  large  degree  the 
development  of  the  individual.  The  teacher  needs  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  learned 
from  b<»oks.  But  muoh  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  text  books  is  required  of  those 
who  A«iiume  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  drawing  out  and  guiding  the  earllesi 
faculties  and  powers  of  our  little  ones.  They  need  to  understand  some  of  the  springs  of 
buoian  nature;  the  laws  of  mind  as  well  as  those  of  matter;  the  laws  of  the  development 
of  mind  and  the  best  theories  aod  methods  of  instruction. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  world  without  us,  is  derived  through  the  senses.  Habits  of 
eareful  oboervation  therefore  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  soqulremeots.  These  habits  of 
eareful  observation  must  be  specially  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  young  children.  The 
eduoution  of  the  senses  and  the  perceptive  faculties,  is  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  primary  teacher.  1V>  aid  in  this  work,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  efficieot  way 
than  teaching  by  cbjeots.  "Object  teaching,'*  or  ** objective  teaching,**  as  some  choose 
to  term  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  the  true  principle  of  Instruction.  By  the  use  of 
many  familiar  objects,  on  which  the  atention  of  little  children  is  easily  concentrated,  ft 
large  amount  of  iutruotlon  may  be  imparted.    The  sise,  number,  form  and  color  of 
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objects  are  noticed,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch  are  edaoated.  The  miod  of  the  child 
gradually  pames  from  the  knoim  to  the  nnknowo,  from  a  knowledge  of  things  to  the 
knowledge  of  words,  names,  the  knowledge  and  oae  of  language  as  the  great  means  of 
thought' 

A  more  thoroogb  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  education  should  be  oondoeted 
leads  to  the  different  and  improTod  methods  of  giving  instruction.  The  old  method  of 
learning  to  read  was  by  learning  Uie  names  of  the  letters  first,  then  apetting,  and  so 
through  spelling  learning  to  read.*  It  was  a  Uburious  process  The  prooesa  of  kmrniog 
to  read  simply  and  by  Itself,  is  easier.  Reading  has  to  do  with  sounds  and  signs  of 
thought.  Spelling  Is  acquired  in  a  large  degree  as  the  result  of  reading  and  writing. 
This  should,  therefore,  plainly  come  after  reading,  and  not  previous  to  it.  The  process 
of  reading  and  of  spelling,  will  in  this  way  be  more  easily  acquired. 

The  pupils  in  the  primary  scboob  have  been  learning  to  write,  and  have  made  a  good 
degree  of  progress  the  past  year.  They  write  every  day  on  the  slste,  blackboard,  or 
paper,  or  are  supposed  to,  and  thus  learn  to  handle  the  pen  or  pencil  with  ease.  Their 
lessons  in  drawing  also  aid  them  in  learning  to  write. 

We  now  need  in  connection  with  our  high  school,  a  normal  and  training  department, 
where  facilities  may  be  provided  for  our  teachers  and  graduates  of  the  high  school  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  instruction.  Most  furget  that 
teaching  is  a  profession,  and  requires  special  preparation  like  every  other  occupation  or 
profession.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  a  teacher  will  succeed  without 
fpecial  preparation,  than  that  a  lawyer  or  clergyman  will  l>e  successful  without  any 
preparation  in  the  study  of  law  or  theology.  Every  profession  requires  special 
preparation  for  the  attainment  of  eminent  success.  So  it  Is  with  the  profession  of  tha 
teacher.  And  when  all,  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  6hall  act  in  accordance  with 
this  truism.  It  will  be  a  better  day  for  our  schools  and  a  better  day  for  our  teachers. 

I  said  In  the  report  last  year,  that  the  special  training  required  by  our  teachers,  can 
only  be  had  at  the  Normal  School,  or  in  the  normal  department  of  our  high  aohuol  and 
In  the  praclloa  of  the  profession.  Graduates  of  the  high  school  have  a  knowledge  of 
text  books  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  to  be  tAught,  but  too  often  they  lack 
the  peculiar  ability  to  teach,  and  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  w^nts  of  pupils. 
Graduates  themselves,  when  they  become  teachers,  soon  see  their  deficiencies  and  in 
many  cases  labor  faithfully  to  overcome  them.  If  we  had  a  training  department  in  the 
high  Fchool,  much  aid  could  be  given  our  young  ladies  who  design  to  become  teachers, 
and  we  should  experience  the  benefits  of  it  in  our  superior  teachers.  The  demand  for 
trained.teachers  is  Increasing  every  year,  and  the  steady  increase  of  wages,  shows  tha 
higher  eatimmte  in  the  community,  of  teachers  specially  trained  for  their  work. 

Grahhar  Schools.  The  number  of  grammar  schools  in  the  city  is  four.  Thesi 
•chools  are  at  present  taught  by  two  male  and  ten  female  teachers.  Their  annual 
nlaries  amount  to  $6,650. 

Ihe'grammar  aohools  now  all  have  an  elBcIent  body  of  teachers,  and  are  doing  a  good 
work.  The  list  of  studies  has  l)een  considerably  enlarged,  the  last  two  or  three  yean. 
More  oral  instruction  is  given  in  them,  and  instruction  of  a  more  practical  chaiaeter. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  with  more  reference  to  what  will  be  wanted  in  the  burincas  of  life. 
Grammar  is  taught  more  as  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Engliith  language. 
"Writing  composition  is  more  a  part  of  this  work.  Spelling  is  learned  in  a  large  degret 
by  writing.  The  study  of  spelling  lessons  by  writing  them  on  slates  or  pieces  of  paper^ 
is  suggested  as  one  of  the  most  eificient  and  readiest  ways  of  learning  a  spell ini^  Ies<OB. 
The  history  of  our  own  country,  physiology,  animal  and  vegetable,  also  have  a  share  of 
the  time  in  our  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  drawing,  and  all  the  ordinary  branchaf 
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teught  io  this  grade  of  eeboolB.  Papils,  therefore,  who  go  no  farther  than  the  grammar 
•ohool,  if  they  are  diligent  and  faithful  and  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  opportun- 
ities, can  acquire  an  education  in  these  sohooli  qualifying  them  pretty  well  to  enter  npon 
the  ordinary  aTooations  of  life.  If  they  form  habits  of  study  in  their  school  days,  they 
will  be  likely  to  go  on  afterwards  acquiring  more  and  more  knowledge  continually  in  the 
great  school  of  life  on  earth.    To  all  such  there  is  promise  of  success  in  the  fatore. 

High  School.  This  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  has  been  doing  an 
excellent  work  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  principal,  and  the  catalogue  appended,  give  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  organizatian,  work,  progress,  and  statistics  of  the  school,  and  justify 
the  confidence  and  strong  interest  felt  in  this  school  in  the  whole  community. 

The  olassificatioA  of  this  school  is  similar  to  what  it  has  been  for  several  years.  The 
studies  are  made  optional  to  the  pupils  ss  far  as  possible.  There  are  three  distinct 
departments,  the  English,  classical,  and  the  course  preparatory  to  college.  Tht>  full 
course  in  each  department  requires  four  years  to  complete  it,  unless  pupils  are  qualified 
to  enter  in  advance. 

A  large  number  of  pupils,  on  their  first  admission  to  the  school,  usually  prefer  to  take 
the  classical  course.  Many  of  them  afterwards  find  the  latin  hard,  requiring  more  labor 
than  they  are  willing  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  so  are  often  desirous  of  returning  to  the 
Englitih  course  In  this  way  they  neither  complete  one  course  nor  the  other,  and  lose 
considerable  advantage  which  they  might  gain  from  pursuing  the  full  English  course. 
It  is  much  wiser  for  pupils  to  select  one  course  or  the  other  in  the  beginning  and  adhere 
to  it,  to  the  end. 

Last  year  a  class  of  nearly  fifty  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  high  school.  This  was  no 
more  than  the  usual  number,  but  many  of  the  pupils  were  poorly  prepared.  They  were 
not  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  higher  branches  pursued  at  the  high  school,  and  some 
found  that  the  labor  was  too  great  for  them.  Some  fifteen  of  them  have  already  been 
obliged  to  drop  back  and  take  the  next  fourth  class  The  time  is  little  better  than  lost 
to  them  They  have  been  at  work  on  studies  where  they  have  accomplished  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  If  they  had  remained  in  the  grammar  schools,  pursuing  the  common 
English  branches,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  their  present  and  future  progress. 
They  would  have  found  quite  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  physiology,  drawing,  besides  reading, 
writing  and  spelling,  composition,  and  other  practical  studies,  to  have  occupied  all  their 
time  and  all  their  attention.  They  would  then  have  been  profitably  employed.  These 
real  ad\'antages  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  nominal  admission  to  the  high  school. 

I  cannot  help  urging  parents  to  try  to  feel  willing  to  have  their  children  keep  in  those 
classes  best  suited  to  their  knowledge  and  capacities.  Let  them  be  qualified  for  their 
work  before  they  undertake  to  do  it.  No  time  is  lost  in  their  being  thoroughly  prepared 
for  a  class  before  entering  into  it  On  the  other  hand,  much  is  gained.  The  pupil  welt 
prepared  for  the  high  school,  gains  largely  in  mental  discipline  and  amount  of  knowledge 
over  another  poorly  prepared.  He  will  be  likely  to  complete  his  course  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  his  teachers;  while  a  large  proportion  of  those  poorly  prepared  soon  find 
themselves  unequal  to  the  work  required  of  them,  and  withdraw  from  the  school.  The^ 
thus  speedily  finish  their  school  education. 

The  high  school  is  designed  to  teach  the  higher  branches.  This  is  its  principal, 
pubstantially,  its  entire  work.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  can  hardly  be  properly  called  » 
high  school.  The  common  branches  can  be  as  well  taught, and  much  more  economioallj 
taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  Is  it  not  better  to  retain  all  those  pupils  in  the  gram- 
nuur  schools  who  are  only  qualified  for  this  grade  of  schools  and  send  forward  to  the 
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high  wfaool  only  those  qaalified  to  enter  upon  and  panae  the  higher  braoches  ?    This 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  settled  bejond  a  doubt 

This  being  admitted,  there  is  no  room  for  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  parents  or  pupils, 
unless  it  be  in  the  ezaiQination  which  is  made  a  test  of  admission  to  the  high  school. 
This  is  made  as  impartial  as  possible.  It  is  a  written  examination.  The  pupils  are 
allowed  twelve  hours,  in  each  of  two  dajs,  in  whieh  to  do  their  work.  They  are 
assigned  seats  where  they  are  as  free  as  possible  from  all  embarrassments.  And  when 
the  question  of  decision  is  finally  made,  I  belieTC  it  will  be  found  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
the  doubtful  pupil  rather  than  in  the  other  direction.  In  other  words,  all  pupils  at  the 
close  of  the  examination,  are  admitted,  at  least  on  trial,  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  they  will  be  able  to  sustain  themselres  in  their  classes.  The  standard  of 
admission  is  set  low  enough  to  cover  all  such  cases.  If  pupils  do  not  come  up  to  this 
standard,  it  is  a  reasonably  sure  indication  that  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  school, 
and  would  not  be  tble  to  sustain  themsolves  in  the  class  if  admitted.  For  all  such,  it 
is  better  that  they  should  remein  another  year  in  the  grammar  schools.  And  it  is  wise 
on  the  part  of  their  parents,  to  be  willing  and  even  to  desire  to  have  them  remain,  till 
they  are  well  qualified  to  take  good  rank  as  scholars  in  advanced  positions. 

8.  F.  DIKE,  S^qferintendeiU, 


TURNER. 

The  qualification  of  teachers  is  something  which  is  not  regarded  with  that  degree  of 
importance  which  the  interest  of  cur  schools  demands.  We  are  confident  that  too  many 
teachers  are  employed  to  have  chtrge  of  our  schools,  who  are  not  thoroughly  QreiMred 
for  the  work,  and  in  some  of  our  schools  this  incompetency  is  difficult  to  remedy  on 
aocouut  of  the  low  wages  of  teachers,  as  compsred  with  the  pay  received  by  those  em- 
ployed in  the  industrial  pursuits.  According  to  the  State  Superintendent's  report,  **0f 
twenty -seven  States,  Maine  ranks  the  lowest  in  compensation  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers." The  standard  of  bur  schools  should  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  a  greater  variety  of 
studies  to  be  pursued,  and  such  wages  should  be  paid  as  to  secure  teachers  who  are 
prepared  to  take  hold  and  aid  in  elevating  the  standing  of  our  schools,  both  intellect- 
ually and  morally.  The  pay  should  be  sufficient  to  divert  the  best  intelleets  of  our 
young  men  and  young  ladies  from  the  workshops,  and  induce  them  to  spend  the  tims 
and  the  money  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  proper  charge  of  our  schools. 
Those  who  propose  to  teach,  should  reek  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  aids  within 
their  reach,  the  Normal  Schools,  for  instance,  and  other  institutions  designed  to  make 
them  thorough  and  practical  teachers.  They  should  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  often 
all  the  best  schools,  not  only  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  elsewhere,  as  much  as 
posi<ible,  that  they  may  learn  the  best  giethods  of  conducting  schools,  and  of  giving 
instruction. 

It  is  not  enough  that  teachers  have  a  knowledge  of  books  To  be  familiar  with  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  others,  is  equally  important.  There  is  much, 
also,  that  teachers  need  to  know,  which  cannot  be  learned  from  books,  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  social  faculties,  and  the  habit  of  being  choice  in  the  selection  of  language,  so  as 
to  convey  ideas  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner;  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so  as 
not  only  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  but  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  Tarioos 
dispositions  and  circumstances  which  they  are  liable  to  meet.  Besides,  teachers  not 
only  need  a  large  stock  of  general  information,  but  they  need  to  be  constantly  storing 
their  minds  with  all  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaehing,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  events.    Moral  culture  is  also  required  to  make  them  strong  in  th«ir  in- 
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flaenoe  for  good,  to  those  over  whom  they  are  to  have  charge.  Bat  to  obtain  saoh 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  retain  the  best  of  our  own  toachcni,  who  are  now  being  drawn  "city- 
ward," we  need  to  be  more  liberal  in  oar  appropriations  to  enable  as  to  pay  better  wages, 
for  ''there  is  that  scattervth  and  yet  inoreaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than 
is  meet,  bat  it  tendeth  to  poverty.'*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  interests  in  our 
town,  our  common  school  is  far  above  any,  or  even  all,  in  importance;  for  without  the 
educaticn  of  the  masses,  which  depends  mainly  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
schools,  the  free  institutions  of  which  we  boast  so  much,  are  impossible.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  necessity  of  a  public  school  system  as  A  support  and  defence  of  oar  fVee  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  direction  of  public  appropriation  thtktpaya  so  well.  There  is  no  real 
estate  in  any  community  which  is  not  largely  increased  in  value  by  the  presence  of  good 
schools.  And  here  let  us  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  evtablishing  a  permanent  free 
High  School  or  schools,  as  provided  at  our  last  Legislature.  We  are  aware  that  some 
will  object  to  this,  for  two  reasons:  First,  *'We  cannot  afford  the  expense,"  and  secondly, 
"We  have  never  dune  so  before.'*  To  the  first  of  these  objections  we  would  say  that  we 
shall  never  know  the  difference  in  our  taxes,  whether  we  establish  these  ichoola  or  not, 
for  other  towns  all  over  the  State  will  establish  them,  and  we  shall  be  taxed  to  support 
them. 

The  second  objection  is  equally  groundless,  for  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and 
"wide  awake  U>*day  leaves  yesterday  behind  him  like  a  dream.**  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  the  High  School,  for  more  is  required  of  the  yoong  to  take  rank  as  scholars 
now,  than  was  required  fifty  years  ago.  We  can  ill  afford  to  deprive  our  children  of  the 
most  enduring  legacy  we  can  possibly  leave  them— a  thorough  education, — nor  will  our 
pockets  be  much  disturbed,  or  their  contents  much  diminished  by  this  arrangement. 
We  shall  save  something  by  it.  We  shall  save  the  item  of  tuition,  the  expense  of  board 
bills,  extra  clothing,  and  the  thousand-and-one  expenses  incident  to  sending  our  children 
away  from  home  to  school.  Yea,  more;  we  may  save  the  loss  of  character  and  of  chasti- 
ty, even,  which  sometimes  comes  from  thos  letting  our  children  loose,  at  too  early  an 
age,  from  parental  restraints.  Besides,  the  good  town  of  Tamer  cannot  afford  to  let 
other  towns  of  less  wealth  and  importance  lead  her  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  She 
has  too  much  ta?ent,  and  too  high  an  appreciation  of  loholarship  to  allow  towns  of  lets 
ability  to  excel  her  in  their  provisions  for  the  education  of  her  youth. 

Fellow  townsmen,  we  trust  you  will  set  aside  all  partisan  and  local  prejudices  in  this 
matter,  and  be  united  for  the  common  welfare  of  each  and  all  of  our  children.  As  a  State, 
we  are  already  far  behind  many  of  our  sister  States  as  to  what  is  done  for  popular  educa- 
tion, and  this  should  awaken  in  as  a  greater  seal  for  the  weal  of  the  rising  generation, 
as  well  as  for  those  that  are  to  come.  The  Pine  Tree  State  takes  the  lead,  as  her  motto 
is  Dirigo,  I  direct,  in  matters  pertaining  to  morals  and  good  government.  So  ought  she 
to  rise  from  this  lethargy  on  popular  education,  and  take  a  more  advanced  position. 

We  would  speak  of  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  which  exist  in  some  of  our  districts . 
And  here  permit  us  to  say,  that  however  much  we  may  differ  in  politics,  religion,  or  with 
reference  to  any  other  subject,  on  the  matter  of  sustaining  and  encouraging  the  common 
school,  each  district  ought  to  be  a  unit,  for  without  the  united  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  no  school  will  be  a  success.  The  percentage  of  average 
attendance,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  attending  school,  is  much  smaller  thtji 
it  would  be  if  parents  were  more  reluctant  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  schools 
daring  the  busy  seasons.  There  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  this,  for  it  is  often  ruinous  to  the 
interest  of  any  school  to  have  a  portion  of  the  scholars  absent  during  a  part  of  the  term. 

We  would  recommend  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  female  teachers  in  our 
winter  schools.  Females,  as  a  class,  are  better  adapted  to  teach  than  males;  their 
perceptive  faoaltiei  are  qoioker,  making  them  qaiok  to  learn  the  dispositions  of  their 
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pupils;  they  are  more  oommonioaiiTe,  and  with  the  tame  advaDtagee  for  Mlf-oalUm 
thej  can  more  readilj  impart  knowledge  to  others;  besides,  the  oonstantlj  inoreaiing 
demand  for  first^iass  teaobers  cannot  be  fallj  met  by  the  other  lez. 

Finally,  we  would  urge  open  you  the  necessity  of  building  new  school  hoasas,  with 
•nitable  out-bouses,  in  several  of  our  districts,  as  has  been  done  in  No.  16  (Sneli's  Dill), 
the  past  yvar.  Much  of  the  benefit  of  school  instruction  depends  upon  the  aooommoda- 
tions  and  attractive  surroundings  of  the  place  where  instruction  is  given.  Am  our 
ehurches,  dwellings  and  places  of  public  resort  are  made  attractive  by  beautiful  adem- 
ments  and  surroundings,  so  ought  we  to  make  attractive  and  comfortable  the  plaoes 
where  we  send  our  children  to  be  educated.  Place  a  teacher  with  pupils  to  instruct  in 
a  rickety  old  school  house,  whose  exterior  and  interior  are  more  suggestive  of  a  cattle 
pen  than  a  school  house,  and  that  school  will  be  a  failure,  a  failure  of  its  highest 
purposes  and  capabilities  But,  on  the  other  hand,  place  the  same  teacher  and  pupils 
in  a  Comfortable,  attractive  and  well -furnished  house,  and  the  school  will  be  a  sueeess. 
In  the  language  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Talmage,  **The  school  house  is  the  symbol  of  the 
people's  culture;  for  defence,  it  is  better  than  fortifications  of  rock,  better  than  batterisi 
to  guard  our  shores,  than  armies  to  guard  our  treasures.  More  learned  institutions  may 
and  ought  to  be  built  and  established,  but  the  school  house  should  never  be  neglected." 


ETT,> 

•    5 


WM.  H.  JEWETT, 

8.  D.  ANDREWS.  ^   i9.  i9.  Commite*. 

P.  C.  TORUEY, 


AUBURN. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  the  Committee  met  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Clerk  to  organise  and  elect  one  of  their  number  as  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Not  one  of  the  board  would  accept  of  the  position  with  the  duties  neoee- 
jary  to  be  performed  by  such  an  officer,  feeling  that  they  could  not,  in  justice  to  thei&> 
•elves  and  their  business,  undertake  the  entire  direction  and  management  of  all  the 
schools,  from  those  in  the  city  portion  to  those  most  remote,  for  the  oompensatioB 
provided  by  the  City  Government;  but  having  accepted  the  office  of  Superintending 
School  Committee,  and  feeling  a  strong  interest  for  the  schools  of  Auburn,  they  agreed 
to  make  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  division  of  the  work  of  supervision,  and  each  take 
his  share  and  perform  alone  the  work  of  a  Superintendent  in  the  territory  allotted  to 
him,  hav4og,  in  all  cases,  the  remainder  of  the  Committee  as  an  advising  board,  to  whiek 
to  apply  in  matters  of  importance,  and  to  equally  divide  among  the  memben  of  the 
Committee  the  salary  fixed  by  the  City  Council  for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  thai, 
to  a  certain  extent,  constituting  a  board  of  Superintendents  with  an  advisory  board  of 
four  for  each  member. 

We  would  renew  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  last  year  in  reference  to  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  respectfully  request  their  careful  eonsideratioo.  The 
requirements  of  the  public  schools  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  fhxn  tun 
observation  and  experience  in  the  schools,  we  deem  it  a  necessity  to  have  aa  effideal 
Superintendent,  one  who  can  and  will  devote  his  whole  time,  talent  and  energy  to  (he 
public  schools,  particularly  while  they  are  in  session,  and  have  the  entire  managemeal 
and  direction  thereof,  subject  only  to  general  instmetions  from  the  oommittee,  and  wbea 
■uch  a  man  is  obtained,  to  retain  him  as  long  as  possible  in  the  office,  as  changes  in  (he 
manner  of  teaching  recommended  by  new  school  officers,  principally  to  make  themfelvee 
conspicuous  and  attract  publio  attention  to  themselves,  are  always  distnetiag  both  lo 
teaohers  and  toholan,  and  unally  result  in  a  lost  of  time  In  naklng  an  azpeiiBMnl  ef 
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the  method,  whieh  perhaps  it  wholly  discarded  by  the  saeoefttor  in  office  of  the  party 
who  makee-the  ohange.  A  competent  person  to  discharge  the  daties  of  Superintendenfe 
cannot  be  obtained  for  the  amoant  fixed  by  the  City  QoTcmment  as  the  salary  for  such  an 
officer;  bat  laying  aside  the  fact  that  oar  children  and  their  proper  edacation  are  of  more 
importanoo  than  any  conceivable  basinesj  enterprise,  and  placing  the  matter  upon  the 
ground  of  economy  and  in  the  light  of  a  strictly  bnsiness  transaction,  is  it  not  soand 
policy  to  employ  a  snitable  man  for  a  Saperintendent,  and  pay  him  at  the  same  rate  that 
you  would  a  man  of  corresponding  experience  and  ability  in  attending  to  the  economical 
expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  in  amount  to  the  appropriation  made  by  the  city 
for  public  schools  T 

The  schools  during  the  year,  throughout  the  city,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
been  profitable,  conducted  with  ability,  fidelity  and  energy  by  the  teachers,  to  the 
satlsfaotion  of  your  Committee,  and,  as  we  believe,  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
public.  The  scholars  have  manifested  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  interest,  and 
the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  several  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  registered,  has  been  large;  and  particularly  has  this  been  noticeable  during  th« 
wioter  term,  when  the  weather  throughout  the  whole  time  was  of  the  most  inclement 
character,  showing  conclusively  that  parents  must  have  exerted  themselves  considerably 
in  getting  their  children  to  school.  Such  an  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  is  especially 
to  be  commended.  It  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  that  complaints  are  made  of  tho  inabil- 
ity or  fnult  of  teachers,  or  of  the  lack  of  progress  on  the  part  of  pupils,  when  the  pupili 
are  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance  and  are  credited  with  good  deportment.  The 
ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  has  been  increased 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  wholesome  regulation  requiring  written  excuses  for 
absence  and  tardiness,  thus  bringing  the  pupil  to  a  point  where  his  parent  or  guardian, 
in  case  of  his  absence  ftvm  school,  has  to  share  with  the  teacher  the  responsibility  of  his 
whereabouts. 

We  regret  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  these  requirements  were  considered 
by  the  parents  as  by  Car  too  onerous,  and  that  their  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  them 
resulted  in  their  taking  their  children  from  the  schools,  and  thus  depriving  them  not 
only  of  the  advantage  of  excellent  instruction  in  their  studies,  but  of  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  the  school,  where,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  they  experienced  restraint 
from  following  precisely  the  bent  of  their  own  inclination.  The  Committee  have  in 
every  instance  sustained  the  teachers,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter  so  reason- 
able a  requirement  as  a  written  excuse  for  absence  from  school  be  in  all  cases  enforced, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  number  of  truants  and  absentees  from  school  to  the  minimum. 

But  few  cases  of  insubordination  have  occurred  during  the  year,  and  these  have  been 
•ummarily  disposed  of,  no  case  requiring  the  attention  of  the  entire  board  or  hindering 
the  progress  of  the  school  except  for  a  few  hours. 

Primabt  Schools.  If  not  the  same  amount  of  education,  as  much  ability  and  tact 
are  necessary  in  a  primary  school  as  in  any  other.  The  importance  of  having  good 
teachers  in  this  department  is  felt  more  and  more  every  year,  not  only  for  the  specific 
instruction,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  education,  when  of  all  times  the  mind 
is  most  susceptible,  the  rule  holding  good  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  morals.  It  become! 
US,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  teachers  for  our  youngest 
•oholsrs.  We  think  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect  for  the  past 
year,  and  would  respectfully  recommend  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  same  teachers  be 
secured  at  an  early  day  to  take  charge  of  the  primary  schools  for  anoUier  year.  Great 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  both  teachers  and  scholars  by  more  frequent  visita 
firom  parents.    This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  schools,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  primary 
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■chools,  where  children  are  separated  from  their  parents  for  the  first  time.  We  insist 
upon  parents  visiting  our  schools  mere,  and  if  pressed  with  the  cares  of  business  so  that 
a  half  daj  cannot  be  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  school  room,  a  shorter  time  will  be  aeoepled. 

CHARLES  E.  PACKARD, 

GEORGE  C.  WING, 

E.  N.  FERNALD,  V   iS.  iS.  Committte, 

E.  P.  PACKARD, 

ARA  CUSHMAN, 


LITCHFIELD. 

In  concluding  our  repert,  we  ask  llbertj  to  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  of  the 
town,  who  believe  in  the  common  school  as  the  "People's  College,''  to  some  few  of  the 
most  important  matters  demanding  prompt  action  at  their  h^nds.  Pardon  us  if  we  refer  to 
your  Supervisor's  report  for  1871-2,  wherein  he  called  jour  attention  to  the  importance 
of  supplying  your  school  rooms  with  maps,  charts,  globes  and  necessary  appsiratns  for 
the  better  instruction  of  your  children.  This  suggestion  in  that  matter  has  not  been 
heeded,  or  if  so,  never  acted  upon  in  a  single  instance.  We  consider  this  matter  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  educational  interest.  A  comparison  of  classes  which  for  two 
year;)  have  been  tiiught  geography  from  maps,  and  have  carried  uiap  drawing  themselves 
almost  to  perfectioD,  with  other  classes  under  equally  as  good  icKtruction  without  tht 
aid  of  maps,  etc.,  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  very  great  utility  of  school 
apparatus.  As  befuro  meotioned,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  an  argument,  in  order  to 
conviiice  these  already  well  satisfied,  that  this  matter  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. In  connection  wiih  this,  we  would  suggest  another  step,  the  equalisation  of 
school  fdcilitics  in  the  several  districts.  While  the  school  officers  have  labored  faithful- 
ly and  perseveringly  for  jearj  to  establish  a  reputation  for  our  town,  and  we  believe 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  the  friends  of  learning  may  well  bo  proud  of,  they  have 
neglected  to  urge  upon  us  at  all  proper  times  the  justness  and  necessity  of  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  our  increasing  school  funds.  This  is  a  matter  which  the  town  cannot 
much  longer  neglect.  To  some  action  it  must  soon  come,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
of  the  present  condition  of  things  forces  itself  upon  its  notice.  The  great  disparity  of 
school  privileges  existing  between  districts  as  at  present  constituted  may  be  readily 
seen  by  reference  to  our  report  now  before  the  town.  For  example:  We  apportion  to 
district  No.  5,  $82.48;  to  No.  11,  $117.19;  to  No.  10  we  apportion  only  $51.93,  while 
to  No.  9  we  give  $171.18,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  to  No.  10.  To  district  No.  8  we 
assign  $12.22  for  the  support  of  their  year's  school,  while  district  No.  1  manages  to  get 
alqpg  with  $207.77.  So  this  great  injustice  goes  on,  and  as  all  may  see  at  once,  the 
disparity  in  the  school  room  is  even  greater  than  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  money. 
We  do  not  foci  it  necessary  to  discuss  this  matter  to  any  great  length  in  this  report,  nor 
will  we  doubt  that  our  people  will  look  to  this  matter,  and  though  perhaps  slow,  as  they 
should  be,  in  accepting  new  dogmas  and  theories  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  be 
innovative  and  rash,  we  believe  they  are  willing  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  ease, 
and  when  they  have  leisurely  looked  over  the  ground,  thpy  will  by  fo^ce  of  their  sound 
judgment  and  keen  sense  of  right,  gravitate , towards  truth,  justice  and  equality;  and 
the  sooner,  when  some  of  the  self  evident  facts  of  the  present  system  arc  brought  under 
their  calm  consideration.  Exercising  this  fnith,  we  content  ourselves  for  this  time  by 
simply  setting  the  matter  before  you,  and  asking  you  to  consider  that,  under  the  preeent 
rule,  these  facts  are  patent  without  investigation:  Ist,  many  very  small  schools;  2d, 
many  poor  school  houses;  3d,  short  schools,  and  poor  ones,  if  we  try  to  lengthen  them 
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by  cheap  teaching;  4th,  an  nneqnal  division  of  the  school  monej,  giving  to  some  of  the 
Urs^er  districts  as  much  or  more  than  they  really  need,  and  to  others  much  less  than 
would  be  abjolately  necessary  to  keep  their  children  from  darlc  ignorance.  These  evils 
may  be  readily  obviated  by  legitimate  action  of  the  town  in  dividing  the  school  money 
f o  as  to  afford  to  all  scholars  within  its  limits  equal  school  privilege.  Tour  Committee 
have  pursued  the  same  course  the  past  year  as  heretofore,  laboring  earnestly  to  secure 
higher  grade  teaching  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  this  matter  we  know  that  for  some  years 
past  we  have  been  making  sure  though  somewhat  slow  progress.  We  feel  pleased  to 
report  less  absolnte  failures  during  the  year  just  ended,  than  for  any  other  in  the  decade 
past.  In  only  one  case  has  there  arisen  any  disturbance,  and  that,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
in  one  of  our  best  schools.  Between  Committee  and  school  agents  have  existed  the  most 
pleasant  and  harmonious  relations  and  action.  In  two  or  three  instances  only  have 
Agents  requested  the  privilege  of  selecting  and  hiring  their  own  teachers,  and  in  every 
case  the  request  has  been  readily  and  cordially  granted.  While  only  two  or  three  have 
made  such  request,  all  have  understood  that  it  would  be  willingly  granted  if  made. 
But  working  together,  we  believe  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  schools,  we  have 
tnccdeded  by  carefully  watching  our  opportunities  in  securing  good  teaching  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  our  winter  schools  costing  on  an  average  only  twenty-four  and  a  half 
dollars  per  month,  against  twenty-seven  dollars  last  year.  Our  summer  schools  costing 
ns  three  dollars  per  week,  against  three  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  last  year.  Theie 
low  figures  must  not  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  future  years,  as  the  tendency  of  wages  is 
inevitably  upward.  And  now  in  closing,  we  say  that  our  material  interests  unite  with 
cur  moral  and  social  welfare,  in  calling  upon  you  as  a  town  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  liberally  maintain  and  improve  our  common  schools. 


C    S   ATER 

M.  S.  H.  KOOERH,         )'S.  S.  Committe9. 

ORAMANDAL  SMITH. 


KITTERY. 


At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  all  the  schools  are  in  session  but  two.  Eleven 
hundred  thirty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  have  been  apportioned  this  town  as 
its  share  of  the  mill  tax.  The  amount  derived  from  the  school  fund  is  three  hundred 
eighty-six  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 

The  amount  from  tho  above  sources,  for  school  purposes,  together  with  that  raised  by 
the  town,  makes  a  total  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-four  dollars  and  forty-two 
cents. 

Wo  are  pleased  to  state  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  schools  on  the  completion  of  tho 
present  terms  will  show  an  advancement  greater  than  their  increased  length.  The 
generous  course  of  the  town  last  year  in  raising  the  usual  amount  of  school  money, 
together  with  that  derived  from  the  above  sources,  gives  most  of  the  districts  nearly  the 
amount  of  schooling  required.  We  trust  you  will  be  equally  liberal  the  present  year. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  districts  No.  i,  N.,  and  4,  S.,  is  gradually  diminishing.  The 
anitcd  average  of  these  schools  during  the  summer  of  1871  was  forty- two,  and  during 
the  winter,  forty.  The  combined  average  for  the  summer  of  this  year  is  twenty-seven^ 
while  the  winter  term  will  be  less  than  the  previous  year. 

These  districts  should  be  united.  The  labor  of  teaching  both  schools,  combined  in 
one,  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  many,  ahid  could  be  easily  performed  by  one  teacher. 
A  houi>e  can  be  located  midway  between  the  two,  and  the  distance  it  would  add  to  any 
pupil's  travel  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  A  passage  can  be  out  across  the  land 
which  divides  the  houses,  and  the  money  taken  from  other  districts  annually  and  applied 
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to  the«e  would  in  five  j9un  purchase  the  land  and  baild  a  road  foffioiaiii  for  the 
parpoae.  From  fbrtj  to  seventy  doUan  a  year  is  taken  from  the  other  disiriets  and 
^▼en  to  these.  It  Is  for  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  parte  of  the  town  te 
leonre  the  union  of  these  districts,  as  thej  will  save  to  themseWes  yearl j  the  amooH 
of  monej  above  mentioned.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  bj  the  distriote  will  be 
inereased  length  of  school.  Some  districts  divide  themselvee  into  frotions  to  carry  onl 
tlieir  desires,  without  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  ednoatioo;  and  this  diepoaitioa 
extends  until  it  permeates  the  members  of  sehools  to  their  serious  disadvanta^.  Where 
aeveral  different  interests  are  at  work  in  the  same  school  dlstriet,  it  is  an  impoesibiliijy 
for  a  teacher  to  be  in  accord  with  anj  one  element  without  offending  others;  and  ■# 
Oommittee  can  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  sehools  in  such  districts. 

If  we  wish  to  advance  our  lobools  to  the  standard  to  which  our  means  allow,  petty 
Jealousies  must  be  thrown  aside.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents,  and  one  they  owe  to  their 
ehildren,  to  encourage  proper  authority  in  their  sehools.  The  opinion  is  gaining  tlial 
BO  matter  how  unruly  scholars  are,  teachers  have  no  right  to  inflict  the  slighteet  punish- 
ment.  This  is  wrong.  Where  children  are  aware  the  teacher  will  be  sustained  by  thelff 
parents  in  <vise  of  punishment,  they  rarely  if  ever  gel  corrected.  A  great  hindrance  to 
the  advancement  of  our  schools,  is  non-attendance.  This  evil  has  been  repeated  for 
years,  but  as  yet  no  method  has  been  adopted  to  remedy  the  matter.  A  oompnieory 
echool  law  is  sadly  needed  in  this  town;  and  until  this  is  an  accomplished  £ftot,  we  shall 
be  inflicted  with  the  evils  that  now  beset  us. 

We  should  bo  glad  to  see  this  town  avail  itself  of  the  act  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  support  of  High  Schools.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  any 
town  may  receive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  provided  it  expends  for  instmetioi 
twice  that  amount  in  maintaining  a  free  High  School  for  at  least  ten  weeks  in  each 
year,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  sum  required  to  be  raised  according  to  law. 

Agents  in  many  instances  have  failed  to  give  notice  of  the  close  of  their  schools;  and 
sometimes  when  they  have,  they  have  been  so  short  as  to  be  useless.  Agents  should 
give  a  written  notice  ten  days  previous  to  the  end  of  the  term ;  unless  they  do  this,  errors 
will  arise.  In  two  cases  the  past  year  we  received  incorrect  notices,  and  acted  upon 
them,  to  loss  of  time.  Many  schools  are  not  supplied  with  globes  or  good  black-boards. 
Bvery  house  should  be  furnished  with  them  without  delay. 


T.  J.  PBTTIGRBW, 

M.  A.  SAFFORD,         ^-S.  S,  Committer. 

8.  A.  HUT0HIN80N, 


r,  5 


DEERINO. 

Your  Oommittee  are  ashamed  to  mention  the  school  houses  in  districts  i,  14,  15  and 
16,  but  would  simply  say  they  are  ridiculous.  No  wonder  there  is  a  lack  of  attendance 
at  school,  and  a  law  compelling  attendance  in  such  school  houses  would  be  cruel. 
Parents,  think  of  it,  sending  children,  surrounded  at  home  with  all  the  comforts  of 
modem  civilization,  to  school  in  a  bouse,  low,  smoky  and  with  no  means  of  ventilatioi 
save  by  an  open  window  or  door,  through  which  the  oool  breeie  draws  in  upon  the  heads 
of  children  unused  to  such  Revority,  thus  preparing  them  for  an  early  grave.  Why  nol 
have  the  school  house  to  compare  with  the  dwelling  house,  comfortable  and  attractive. 
The  rmwon  given  by  some  parents  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school  has  been,  thai 
the  school  house  was  not  fit  for  their  children  to  be  In,  as  they  were  not  very  robust. 
We  hope  ere  your  committee  are  called  upon  to  make  another  report,  yoa  will  taka 
measures  to  build  better  school  houses. 


Pabbhtal  IiTTBitBtT  15  SCHOOLS  Bj  looking  over  ih«  rotoras  of  tbe  Bevenl  sohoolf , 
we  fihd  that  in  fiye  distriots  oat  of  ten  in  town,  there  ha^e  not  been  any  viBita  to  the 
eebools  bj  citizens  during  the  past  year.  Under  snoh  eireumstaneei,  what  do  parenta 
know  aboat  the  schools  in  their  districts 7  simply  nothing.  We  feel  that  it  is  of  the 
gKatest  importance  that  parents  practice  visiting  their  schools  at  least  onee  each  term, 
and  do  not  let  that  visit  always  be  at  the  dose  of  school,  for  yoa  must  know  thai  there 
^s  a  great  deal  of  moonshine  in  the  public  examinations.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  real 
eondition  of  a  school  you  should  visit  it  unawares,  and  listen  to  its  daily  recitations. 
8aeh  visits  would  have  the  following  effects,  vii:  Increased  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
■cholars.  better  discipline  in  tbe  schools,  better  lessone,  lees  trouble  in  school,  mora 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  fact,  better 
ichools  in  every  respect. 

One  great  defect  in  our  schools  is  the  neglect  of  parents  to  make  a  personal  aoquaint- 
snee  with  the  condition  of  their  school  %pd  with  tbe  teacher.  We  believe  that  in  almost 
everything,  the  child's  interest  corresponds  to,  and  is  measured  by  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  tbe  parent.  And  what  would  more  naturally  manifest  the  interest  of  parenta 
in  their  schools,  than  going  frequently  to  the  school  room,  and  observing  for  themselvei 
what  their  children,  and  the  servants  that  are  employed  there  with  their  children,  ar« 
doing.  Those  who  do  this  earn  for  themselves  the  right  to  criticise  the  teachers'  doings, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Your  committee  feel  it  their  duty  to  recomnfend  that  districts  unite  to  maintain  graded 
ichools,  believing  that  such  schools  could  be  maintained  with  the  same  expense  as  it 
now  custs  to  maintain  mixed  schools,  while  tbe  efficiency  of  graded  schools  is  at  least, 
ten  per  cent,  better  than  of  mixed,  yet  we  believe  the  better  way  to  improve  our 
ichools  would  be  for  the  town  to  abolish  school  districts  and  establish  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  as  best  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  town. 

To  this  end  we  would  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  Deering  the  views  embodied  in 
the  circular  entitled,  **  To  the  Voters  of  the  Town  of  Deering,"  issued  in  the  spring  of 
1871,  by  H.  Q.  Wheeler,  et  al.  Although  there  are  tome  excellent  schools  in  the  town, 
we  believe  that  such  a  course  would  make  them  better. 

In  eonclndiog  the  above  brief  report,  your  committee  would  urge  that  all  the  coming 
year,  not  only  teachers  and  committee,  but  parents  and  scholars,  and  every  lover  of 
good  schools  will  endeavor  to  do  their  best  to  advance  our  publio  sohooU  to  thai  degree 
of  interest  and  value  of  whioh  they  are  capable. 


O.  W.  JOHNSON,  >   c.   A?    rv-.-.^**. 
D.  W.  HAWKBS,  5  *•  *•  *^""««- 


TREMONT. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  we  would  call  your  attention  to,  is  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  your  school  money.  Through  the  State's  liberality,  we  have  nearly  one 
third  more  school  money  the  past  year  than  before — a  sum  sufficient  to  procure  good 
teacherd  for  all  the  districts,  and,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  nearly,  if  not  all,  have  been 
such.  Bat  all  teachers,  however  competent  they  may  be,  must  be  limited  in  their 
duties.  We  think,  until  our  largest  districts  shall  have  graded  their  schools,  they 
eannot  properly  expend  their  money.  For  instance,  district  number  7  has  a  teacher  of 
icholarly  attainments;  but  the  school  being  large,  he  has  too  many  classes — the  reeull 
is,  his  classes  cannot  be  properly  instructed,  for  want  of  time.  By  grading  yoa  can 
obviate  this,  and  it  can  be  done  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $20  a  month  more,  and 
yet  have  a  longer  sohool  than  oar  smaller  diitricti.    We  woold  advise  dittrlet  nomber  8 
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(if  they  eannot  procure  two  lohool  rooms)  to  have  a  fall  term  for  primary  olasees,  and  a 
winter  term  for  higher  classes, — schools  of  equal  length, — and  at  their  district  meeting 
elect  a  grading  committee,  whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  grade  the  school. 

Money  alone  cannot  make  a  good  school, — ^by  it  we  may  procure  good  teachers;  but 
the  best  teachers  oftentimes  will  fail,  without  the  proper  assistance  and  enoonragemeat 
of  parents.  Parents  should  also  be  united  in  their  efforts  to  render  such  prompt  assist- 
ance as  he  may  from  time  to  time  need.  We  should  always  be  united  in  oar  sentiments 
in  regard  to  our  district  affairs;  ne^er  let  our  opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of 
regulating  our  schools.  **  United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall."  We  think  «ome  of  our 
districts  do  not  adhere  to  this  maxim.  Every  one  must  admit  the  importanoe  of  a  good 
education.  Science,  art,  and  eyery  business  of  life  requires  a  more  thorough  education 
now  than  in  former  years. 

We  have  every  facility  within  our  reach  to  give  our  youth  a  good  education,  and  it  is 
cur  own  fault  if  we  withhold  it;  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  such,  there  is  a  work 
for  us  to  do.  Choose  only  such  agents  as  are  interested,  in  good  schools.  Agents^ 
secure  your  teachers  early.  You  should  not  employ  young  and  inexperieneed  teachers, 
because  >ou  get  them  a  few  dollars  less;  this  is  not  economy.  Pay  more,  and  get  the 
best  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  wo  will  say,  we  hope  we  shall  all  strive  to  be  more  earnest  watchers  for 
the  best  interest  of  our  common  schools. 


JOHN  T.  R.  FREEMAN,  >  ^    „  o.m«;«** 
W.  W.  A.  HEATH,  J  ^-  ^-  «^'^"«'«"- 


ROCKLAND. 

The  Superintending  School  Conmiittee  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  the  school  year  ending  March,  1873,  has  been  a  successful  one,  and, 
although  the  attendance  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  small 
pox  in  our  midst  at  two  different  times,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  cities. 

Many  of  our  pupils  also  have  left  our  schools  the  past  year,  to  work  in  the  Shoe 
Factory  just  erected  here.  This  we  fear  will  be  a  permanent  cause  of  reduction  in  our 
school  attendance.  But  ihe  attendance  cannot  affect  the  character  of  our  schools  or  the 
quality  of  our  teaching,  and  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  in  a 
prosperous  condition;  a  condition  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  past  period  of  their  history. 
In  fact  the  standard  of  our  schools  is  gradually  advancing,  and  in  every  grade,  and  in 
nearly  every  school,  there  have  been  improvements  in  teaching,  and  more  thorough  work 
has  been  done.  No  grado  has  partaken  more  largely  of  those  improvements  than  the 
Primary,  and  in  no  grade  perhaps  were  they  more  needed. 

The  opinion  that  any  person  who  has  received  a  common  school  education  is  qualified 
to  teach  a  Primary  school,  has  prevailed  among  us  quite  too  long,  and  some  of  our 
schools  have  suffered  in  consequenco.  The  true  interest  of  these  schools  requires  (ihe 
very  best  teaching  talent,  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
to  teach  one  of  our  large  Primary  schools,  with  any  degree  of  success,  without  some 
special  preparation. 

A  merchant  would  not  think  of  trusting  his  business  in  the  hands  of  another,  because 
he  had  graduated  from  some  college.  Special  preparation  and  a  little  experience  in  the 
business  would  be  of  far  more  value  in  his  eyes  as  a  recommendation. 

Heretofore  we  have  generally  employed  graduates  from  our  High  School  as  teachers  of 
our  Primary  schools;  and  this  we  think  is  well,  as  it  induces  many  of  our  scholars  to 
complete  the  course  and  graduate  that  otherwise  would  not.    Although  we  may  justly  be 
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prond  of  oor  High  School,  and  of  the  work  there  oocomplished,  jet  the  edaoation  ob- 
tained is  of  so  general  a  character,  that  it  does  not  specially  fit  one  f(/r  teaching.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  receive  instruction,  not  to  impart  it,  and  before  they  can  beoome 
teachers,  they  must  learn  to  impart,  either  by  special  training  or  by  actual  experience. 

We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  those  graduates  desirous  of  becoming  teachers 
in  our  city,  before  offering  themselTCs  as  such,  should  attend  some  Normal  school,  whert 
thoy  will  reeeire  such  instruction  as  will  in  some  degree  ptepare  them  for  their  work. 
Or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  we  would  recommend  that  they  should  select  one  of  the  best  of 
our  Primary  schools,  and  attend  it  one  or  more  terms,  as  constantly  as  the  pupils  do, 
taking  special  notes,  and  frequently  assisting  the  teacher  in  her  labors,  or  taking  charge 
of  the  school  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  at  a  time.  Accurate  and  skillful  teaching  in  thlf 
department  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Here  the  foundations  are  laid  on  which  the 
whole  superstructure  is  to  be  built.  Here  the  germs  which  are  to  produce  all  the  exu- 
berant growth  of  a  future  education,  are  first  wakened  into  active  life  by  the  genial 
influence  of  the  true  teacher.  When  the  faculties  of  the  mind  begin  to  unfold,  curiosity 
leads  the  pupil  to  ply  his  teacher  with  questions,  and  that  school  may  be  said  to  be  in  « 
healthful  condition  whose  pupils  ask  questions  that  even  the  teacher  cannot  answer.  If, 
just  here,  some  new  truth  is  unfolded  to  the  mental  vision,  pleasing  emotions  are  excited 
and  impressions  deep  and  lasting  are  made  upon  the  memory. 

While  the  mind  is  in  this  plastic  condition,  the  teacher  should  inculcate  a  love  of 
•tudy,  and  the  habits  of  attention  and  punctuality  should  be  establised,  and  although 
the  teaching  is  chiefly  oral,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  how  to  study.  We  would  not, 
however,  be  understood  to  underestimate  the  training  of  the  outer  faculties,  the  senses. 
One-half  that  is  learned  in  our  Primary  schools  is  learned  by  observation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  certain  characters  should  represent  certain  sounds  or  certain  numbers,  nor 
why  combinations  of  them  should  represent  certain  ideas,  except  that  they  are  so  used  by 
common  consent.  The  most  of  reading,  spelling,  geography,  Ac,  that  is  learned  in  our 
Primary  schools,  therefore,  must  be  learned  by  observaCon.  When  we  read,  we  recog- 
nise the  words  by  observation,  and  judge  of  the  matter  by  recollection,  comparison,  and 
reflection.  As  in  this  case  observation  acta  first,  so  should  the  child  first  be  taught  by 
observation.  Order  or  arrangement  should  be  strictly  observed  in  teaching,  so  that  the 
pupil  will  have  the  benefit  of  association  in  calling  to  mind  that  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  recollected,  but  strict  care  must  be  takon  that  this  does  not  degenerate  into  mere 
•*  rote  recitation." 

Now  these,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  should  be  somewhat  understood  before  one 
attempts  to  teach ;  and  even  then  difficulties  will  arise,  which  will  almost  overwhelm  the 
inexperienced. 

But  something  more  than  a  good  education  is  necessary  to  make  one  a  successful 
teacher. 

We  teach  and  we  are  taught  by  something  that  is  never  uttered  in  language.  This 
teaching,  noiseless  and  constant  in  its  operations,  is  charged  with  moral  power,  and  Is 
most  potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  taught.  A  well  tempered  soul,  an 
acute  moral  sense,  a  keen  appreciation  of  honor  and  justice,  a  love  of  truth,  all  beam 
through  the  eye,  modulate  the  voice,  and  animate  the  whole  being,  and  all  within  the 
reach  of  its  influence,  except  the  most  obdurate,  are  permeated  by  it,  and  melted  into 
harmony  and  obedience.  A  bond  of  sympathy  is  thus  established  between  the  teacher 
and  pupil  by  which  the  teacher's  labors  are  made  easy,  and  the  child's  duties  a  work  of 
love.  Our  children  are  being  educated,  every  day,  morally  as  well  as  mentally,  and 
they  recognize  the  moral  qualities  of  every  act  that  comes  under  their  observation  as 
accurately  as  *'  children  of  a  larger  growth;"  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  them  to  dwell  in 
an  immoral  presence  and  not  be  contaminated  thereby,  as  it  is  to  live  in  an  impure  at- 
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iB08pher6  »nd  not  be  affected  by  its  poisoDS.  With  few  ezoeptioBf ,  "wmia  the  teadier, 
■0  is  the  pnpil."  If  the  teaober  is  interested,  ponetnaly  tidy,  and  loTea  to  taaoh;  the 
pnpils  will  be  interested,  punotoal,  tidy,  and  lore  to  be  taught.  If  the  teacher  is  nol 
Interested,  often  tardy,  and  sooketimes  absent,  and  always  seems  to  be  waiting  for  '*  some* 
thing  to  torn  op  *'  that  school  may  not  keep,  then  the  pnpUs  will  be  heedleas,  tardy, 
often  absent,  striving  to  enjoy  that  life  and  energy  outside,  that  is  wanting  in  the  seheol* 
room. 

Mnoh  honor  is  dae  to  those  teaohers  who  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  seholsrship  in  their  schools,  and  to  render  their  instruction  more  elBeicai 
and  prafitioal.  Esteeming  their  profession  an  honorable  one,  (till  of  grave  respoBslblli* 
Uei,  they  endeavor  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  by  constant  study  and  careful  pre- 
paration. The  lessons  for  the  day  are  carefully  reviewed  before  the  work  oommeooesp 
and  thus  all  the  teacher's  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the  school,  and  the  reeita- 
tions.  Anecdotes,  illustrations  and  stories  are  ever  ready  to  render  the  lesion  pleaaing 
and  attractive.  A  generous  rivalry  exists  between  the  teaohers  of  the  same  gradot 
which  is  kept  alive  by  allowing  each  teacher  one  day  in  the  term,  to  visit  other  sohoob 
of  the  same  grade.  This  rivalry  is  sharod  by  the  pupils,  who  do  their  best  to  support 
the  honor  of  their  schools. 

Truanct.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  diflSoult  matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  eon- 
nection  with  our  schools,  is  truancy;  and  but  little  will  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil, 
until  it  is  made  the  special  duty  of  some  person  appointed  by  the  city  to  take  this  whole 
matter  in  charge.  He  should  be  required  to  call  at  each  school-room  at  least  once  a 
week,  at  first,  and  procure  a  list  of  all  truants,  then  hunt  them  up  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate their  cases.  There  may  be  some  children  that  are  sent  to  school  by  their  par- 
ants,  who  never  reach  the  school -room  door,  and  others  who  are  not  sent  at  all  beeauss 
their  parents  are  unable  to  properly  clothe  them,  pride  forbidding  their  asking  for 
assistance.  Others  still  are  kept  at  home  by  their  parents  that  they  may  assist  in  maiu- 
taining  the  family,  thus  being  robbed  of  their  '*  birthright  for  a  men  of  pottage.**  A 
little  pecuniary  aid,  kind  advice  and  gentle  reproof,  no  doubt,  would  send  many  of  these 
to  the  school-room.  One  month's  energetic  labor  by  a  "live  man,"  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  term  of  school,  would  set  all  right.  Then  the  teaohers  eould  notify  him  of  any 
delinquency  by  dropping  a  note  in  a  box  at  his  office  prepared  for  the  purpose. 


A.  L.  TfLER,      >    St^tenntendima 
J.  F.  MERRILL,  >  School 

G.  M.  HICKS.      3       Committee. 


EENDUBKBAQ. 

Equal  Riohes.  Under  the  present  town  system  all  the  schools  have  equal 
advantages,  as  their  terms  of  schooling  are  equalised  without  depriving  any  of  their 
rights  or  privileges.  In  addition,  all  the  scholars  of  the  town,  sufficiently  well  advanoed, 
are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  high  school.  Although  the  number  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege  was  not  so  great  the  past  year  as  it  might  have  been,  or 
prbbably  will  be  in  the  future,  yet  those  living  more  remotely  from  the  centre,  who  did 
attend,  were  well  compensated  for  their  effort. 

VisiTHfG  THE  Schools.  The  interest  of  parents  in  the  instruction  of  their  ehildreo 
has  not  been  much  manifested  by  their  visits  to  the  schools.  I  have  endeavored  to 
induce  such  visits,  but  mostly  without  success.  The  number  of  visits  made  in  the  high 
School,  both  terms,  was  sixteen,  mostly  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  term,  and  on 
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Wednesday  afternoons.  The  Sooth  school  had  twelve  yisits,  probably  nearly  all  yoong 
persons,  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  All  the  other  schools  report  an  aggregate  of 
three  visits!  Are  the  people  willing  to  take  CTerything  on  tmst?  Are  they  determined 
that  they  mil  not  see  for  themselvea,  and  know  what  they  are  talking  aboat  when 
ean massing  the  interests  of  (he  schools?  If  citizens  wonld  more  frequently  visit  the 
sdiools,  and  witness  what  is  there  going  on,  they  would  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  Huocess  or  failure  of  teachers,  and  of  the  animut  and  faithfulness  of  supervisor  or 
eommittees.  Until  they  do  this  they  will  do  themselves  most  justice  by  belugas  sparing 
of  censure  as  of  praise. 

Number  of  School  Tebmb  ih  a.  Year.  With  many  others  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  three  terms  in  a  year  were  better  than  two  terms  in  any  school  where  the 
terms  would  not  be  made  altogether  too  short,  and  I  accordingly  arranged  for  three  terma 
of  eight  weeks  each  for  all  the  schools,  except  the  High  School.  As  it  appears  to  be  of 
little  use  to  thrust  the  sehool-house  between  the  ehildren  and  the  berry  pasture,  in 
berrying  time,  I  arranged  to  have  the  summer  term  dose  with  the  ripening  of  the 
■trawberry.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  scholars,  except  when 
parents  keep  their  children  fh>m  school  to  help  in  planting.  Later  in  Summer  they  are 
kept  from  school  by  the  haying,  and  in  fall  by  the  later  harvests,  and  I  found  that  even 
November  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  suit  the  convenience  of  some,  while  it  seems 
that  in  winter  the  wood  hauling  requires  the  labor  of  some  scholars;  so  that  it  is  impoe- 
•ible  to  find  time  for  a  term  of  school  between  the  months  of  April  and  January  that 
may  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  labor  of  the  fkrm^  A  simple  inspection  of  the  snbjeel 
will  show  that  three  terms  are  better  for  scholars  whoee  services  are  needed  partly  on  the 
farm,  than  two  terms  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  the  system  of  three  terms  has 
a  serious  disadvantage,  and  this  is,  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  There  may  be 
liability,  as  I  have  found,  of  disappointment  in  securing  preferred  teachers  who  want 
■ehools  of  greater  length.  This  matter  merrits  the  attentive  consideration  of  whoever 
has  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  future.  If  I  have  made  any  mistakes  or  blunders  I 
hope  the  Town  will  profit  by  them. 

CoKPKMSATioN  OP  Teacbbrb.  Our  worthy  Governor,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature, 
alludes  to  the  great  difference  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers.  He  does 
not  notice  one  great  fact  which  at  present  may  perhaps  account  for  much  of  this  differ- 
ence ;  male  teachers  average  a  much  greater  experience  in  teaching  than  do  female 
teachers.  These  last  in  great  numbers,  only  teach  at  all  that  they  may  go  better  dressed 
through  the  world,  and  very  few  of  them  teach  more  than  five  or  six  }  ears  at  the  most, 
while  it  is  not  unusual  for  males  to  teach  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  even  where  it  is 
not  the  chief  employment  for  life.  As  long  as  this  remains  so,  there  will  always,  per^ 
haps  it  should  be  said  there  ought  always,  be  a  great  difference  in  their  wages.  But  the 
faithful  laborer  is  always  worthy  of  his  hire. 

In  determining  the  wages  of  teachers,  I  have  aimed  to  be  just,  avoiding  niggardness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  profusion  on  the  other;  but  preferring  a  wise  liberality  to  an  error  on 
the  other  side.  The  wages  paid  in  the  High  School  is  $75  per  month,  and  about  the 
•ame  as  heretofore.  The  wages  paid  to  the  other  teachers  has  been  from  $20  to  $28  per 
month,  averaging  (exelusive  of  board,  reckoned  at  $2  per  week)  $4  11  per  week. 

In  determining  the  proper  wages  of  a  teacher,  there  are  three  principal  elements  which 
•hould  lead  to  a  decision,  vii:  the  time  employed,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  could,  in  our  South  School, 
earn  wages  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  real  earnings  of  a  competent  and  well  drilled 
teacher  In  the  High  Sohool.  My  own  judgement  is,  that  twenty  dollars  per  month  in  tha 
fionih  Sehool,  espeotally  for  one  who  has  spent  neither  time  nor  money  to  learn  how  to 
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toaoh,  is  as  liberal  waj^s,  io  proportion,  as  the  teaeber  of  the  Ilifi^b  School  receives. 
Better  qualifioatiuns  will  alwajs  be  worth,  and  will  always  secure,  better  pay.  The 
money  raised  and  expended  for  schools  is  not  for  the  pleasure,  convenience  or  benefit  of 
teachers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  immortal  minds  which  are  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Let  those  who  would  teach  look  well  to  their  qnttlifications.  The  time  is  coming  fast, 
when  those  who  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  Normal  instruction,  in  other  word?,  will 
not  learn  the  trade  and  thus  possess  themselves  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  will 
hsve  to  accept  such  low  wages  as  will  show  a  greater  difference  than  is  now  seen  between 
male  and  female  teachers.  Teaching  is  a  trade,  which,  more  than  a  mechanical  trade, 
requires  special  instruction  and  drill,  to  produce  the  best  work  and  entitle  to  the  highest 
rate  of  wages.  As  teachers  are  better  qualified,  they  can  demand  of  towns  and  school 
oflUcers  a  higher  consideration,  and  they  will  hold  a  much  higher  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  Men  or  the  WtiXXN.  When  I  have  listened  to  the  excuses  of  men  for  not 
vbiting  the  schools,  and  admitted  their  validity,  I  ask,  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  this 
kind  of  interest  in  the  schools  ?  And  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  some  public  duUes 
ought,  by  general  opinion  and  consent  to  be  devolved  upon  the  women,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  found  a  more  fitting  sphere  for  her  usefulness.  But  now,  for  the  most  part, 
they  know  nothing  of  the  reports  of  the  School  committee,  except  by  heresay,  and  it 
mt^  be  that  they  got  the  substance  of  those  reports  in  very  questionable  shape.  It  will 
bo  one  step  in  advance  when  women  generally  attend  town  meeting  to  listen  to  these  reporta 
M  they  are  read,  if  for  no  other  pu|po9e.  And  we  would  appeal  to  the  mothers  of  our 
school  children,  to  take  some  further  interest  in  the  schools  which  their  children  attend, 
than  merely  to  send  them  to  school  with  clean  frocks  and  faces  Our  women  should  have 
an  eye  to  the  school  room  to  exercise  their  taste  upon  it,  in  its  order,  cleanliness  and 
adornment.  A  vase  of  flowers  is  as  beautiful  and  useful  on  the  teachers'  desk  as  on  the 
pulpit  at  church  Let  us  have  more  of  the  mind  and  hand  and  heart  of  women  in  the 
fohool  room. 

The  rank  in  study  in  the  High  School  was  graduated  on  the  scale  of  1  to  10.  While 
none  during  the  past  year,  have  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  10,  nearly  the  whole 
school  has  ranked  from  7  to  9;  the  majority  ranking  above  8.  This  is  a  good  exhibit  for 
this  school,  and  should  stimulate  the  scholars  to  still  greater  efforts.  One  of  the  best 
pleasures  attending  the  supervision  of  schools  is  derived  from  the  ability  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  boys  and  girts. 

The  Mill  Tax.  The  law  abolishing  the  fifth  part  of  the  sum  required  by  law  to  be 
raided  by  the  towns,  and  establishing  a  lien  thereof,  the  Mill  Tax,  is  one  of  the  most 
just  laws  on  the  Statute  Book.  Justice  also  requires  that  this  provision  should  be  still 
further  extended,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  sparsely  settled  rural  towns  pay  a  far  greater 
per  centage  of  taxation  than  the  centres  where  the  rich  from  all  parts  do  eongregate. 
Property  throughout  the  State  should  be  more  equally  taxed  to  support  the  schools 
required  by  the  State.  Under  the  just  proviiions  of  this  law,  the  town  of  Kendaskeag 
is  required  to  raise  $154  less  than  formerly,  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  Mill  Tax 
assessed  upon  this  town  appears  to  be  $171.23  The  town  must  therefore  in  the  futare 
pay  $17.23  more  than  formerly.  The  town  receives  from  the  Mill  Tax  $273.65,  making 
a  gain  to  town  for  the  benefit  of  its  scholars  $256.  In  addition,  the  Savings  tfank  Tax 
which  comes  to  this  town,  amounts  the  past  year  to  $72,  to  be  doubled  the  coming 
year 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  teachers  the  past  year  have  belonged  in  town.  I 
believe  this  is  not  generaly  thought  the  best  practice.  I  was  goTemed  by  neoesilty. 
There  are  so  many  social,  and  other  prejudices  and  animoiities  in  every  town,  that  yoong 
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teachers  especially,  are  more  likely  to  sacoeed  elsewhere,  than  io  the  town  of  their  resi- 
dence. Besides,  if  one  fails  at  home,  it  makes  a  far  greater  distarbanoe  of  flriendly  and 
neighborly  relations,  than  if  that  failure  was  of  one  not  a  resident.  It  is  every  way 
better,  buth  for  teachers  and  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  that  teachers  should  be  taken 
from  other  towns.  In  the  teachers  employed  the  past  year,  I  have  had  better  fortune 
than  one  would  reasonably  expect. 

R.  BLACKER,   Supervitor. 
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Wb  will  not  go  into  the  usual  details  and  statistics  of  each  separate  school,  for  we 
have  not  the  time,  and  before  we  should  have  done  with  the  twenty  or  twenty-fiTe 
schools  in  town,  your  patience  would  be  exhausted.    We  have  had  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  schooling,  and  this  of  itself  denotes  progress,  and  we  wish  that  some  plan 
might  be  devised  by  which  the  benefits  of  longer  schools  may  be  afforded  to  every 
scholar  in  town,  especially  those  in  the  small  and  sparsely  settled  districts.    Yon  are 
aware  that  the  State  Superintendent  very  strongly  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
district  system,  and  allowing  to  all  scholars  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  schools. 
He  presents  some  very  strong  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  measure,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  just  reason  why  a  scholar  who  happens  to  live  in  district  No.  2  should  have 
but  twenty  weeks  schooling,  while  one  living  in  district  No.  1  has  forty.    Our  school 
tax  is  based  upon  property.     It  is  a  public  burden  voluntarily  assumed  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  all  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  so  declared  to  be  in  the  very  charter  of 
our  liberties;  therefore,  the  mere  accident  that  a  scholar  lives  on  the  east  or  west  side  of 
an  arbitrary  line  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  proper- 
ly and  intelligently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  and  honorably  to  fill 
any  position  to  which  he  may  bo  called.    This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  your  serious 
eonsideration,  and  requires  more  time  thoroughly  to  amplify  than  can  be  given  to  it  in 
this  report.     While  we  say  in  general  terms  that  our  schools  on  the  whole  are  in  healthy 
and  prosperous  condition,  that  the  teachers  have  all  been  faithful  and  labored  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  for  the  advancemect  of  the  scholars,  and  that  as  a  class  they  are 
a«  faithful  public  servants  as  we  have,  it  is  proper  also  td  remark  that,  neither  our  past 
nor  present  condilion  is  a  just  standard  of  comparison.     We  should  never  rest  satisfied 
till  they  come  up  to  our  ideal  of  perfection.    From  our  present  elevation  we  may  descry 
lofty  heights  yet  to  be  reached,  unattained  but  not  unattainable,  the  very  glimpse  of 
which  should  inspire  us  with  courage  and  determination  to  press  on  till  we  occupy  the 
vanguard  of  educational   progress.     An  examination  of  the  various  school   registers 
shows  a  large  percentage  of  tardiness  and  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  instruction,  and  injury  inflicted  upon  the  schools  by  disturbing  the  arrangement 
of  classes  and  imposing  extra  labor  upon  teachers  in  trying  to  bring  these  delinquents  up 
with  their  recitations.     We  think  we  are  not  extravagant  in  saying  that  fully  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  school  progress  is  wasted  from  this  very  cause.     In  every  school 
district  there  are  some  families  that  do  not  appreciate  the  privileges  of  school,  and  keep 
their  children  away  for  the  most  trivial  reasons,  or  allow  them  to  follow  their  own  idle 
SncliDations  and  go  and  come  as  they  please.    It  is  not  strange  that  many  educators  are 
urgently  advocating  compulsory  attendance  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  crying 
evil.    If  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  towns  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  its 
children,  it  certainly  implies  the  corresponding  right  of  insisting  that  they  shall  attend 
upon  the  means  of  instruction.    The  great  law  of  self-preservation  certainly  confera 
upon  society  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  this  army  of  idlers  and  vagrants,  that  if 
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not  edaoatdd  in  Che  sobool  room,  will  be  io  the  streets,  only  to  graduate  in  oar  jaili  and 
penitentiaries,  for  it  is  fVom  this  class  largely  that  these  institutiona  are  supplied.  Tli^ 
have  a  saying  in  Germany,  that  the  scholar  is  due  to  the  sohool,  and  they  carry  it  into 
effect  by  requiring  that  they  shall  be  there.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  aome  officer, 
and  he  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  carry  this  thing  into  efiect.  Anotiiv 
requisite  for  snooeseful  teaching  is  that  our  school  rooms  should  bo  supplied  with  aooM 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  branches  taught.  There  is  but  one  school  house  in  town 
that  has  a  globe  and  a  few  outline  maps;  whereas,  every  school  house  should  have  a 
globe,  and  its  walls  hung  with  outline  maps  and  reading  charts.  It  is  found  by  praetieal 
trial  in  the  sohool  room,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  the  best  eduoators,  that 
they  are  necessary  and  useful  to  the  teacher  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  expedite 
bis  labors  as  much  as  do  the  modern  and  improved  appliances  in  any  other  department 
of  human  effort.  They  multiply  the  teacher's  power  to  a  degree  which  cannot  readily  be 
appreciated  by  those  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of  teaching.  There  should  also 
be  entire  harmany  and  concert  of  action  between  Committee  aad  agents  with  referenoe 
to  the  employment  of  teachers.  As  the  Committee  are  by  law  constituted  the  final 
arbitors  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  the  candidate,  and  by  their  acquaintance  with  the 
aehools  are  presumed  to  bo  best  qualified  to  judge  in  the  premises,  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate matters  and  relieve  your  Committee  very  much  to  have  the  several  school  agents 
confer  with  them  before  employing  their  teachers.  If  possible  tho  teacher  should  be 
engaged  some  time  beforehand,  for  when  he  arrives  late  it  may  be  on  Saturday,  and 
iohool  is  advertised  to  begin  on  Monday.  There  is  then  no  time  for  examination, 
and  nothing  but  the  baldest  incapacity  would  induce  the  Committee  to  interpose  their 
veto. 

Tour  Committee  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  the  Immediata 
establishment  of  a  high  school  in  our  village.    The  present  time  seems  very  favorable 
for  the  initiation  of  a  plan  that  shall  result  in  eetabliehing  upon  a  a  firm  and  enduring 
basis  a  school  that  shall  be  at  once  a  blessing  to  tho  present  and  coming  generatiooi, 
and  a  source  of  just  pride  to  every  public  spirited  citisen  in  town.     If  it  be  objeeted 
that  our  children  already  have  better  advantages  than  their  parents  had,  and  that  wa 
are  as  well  off  in  respect  to  educational  matters  as  surrounding  towns,  the  ready  reply  is 
that  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  that  we  are  not  content  with  simply  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  illustrious  predecessors  in  other  matters,  nor  should  we  in  this.    Our 
motto  should  be  *<  Onward,**  **  Excelsior!  **    As  a  matter  of  financial  economy  it  ia  the 
cheapest  thing  tho  town  can  do  to  establish  a  school  in  which  our  young  men  and  womefe 
can  fit  themselves  for  any  calling  in  life;  where  those  who  wish  can  prepare  for  college, 
and  in  which  we  can  raise  up  a  crop  of  trained  teachers  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  own  town,  and  have  a  surplus  to  send  abroad.     The  legislature  has  very  wisely,  as 
we  think,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  payment  to  towns  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions, a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  (equal  to  that  raised  by  the  town),  lor 
the  support  of  a  free  high  school.    If  wo  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  thit 
provision,  we  shall  act  a  very  niggardly  and  suicidal  part.     A  great  many  towns  hava 
already  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  law,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  wa 
shall  not  fail  promptly  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
If  we  would  not  court  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  indiffsrent  to  the  welfare  of  oir 
children,  and  behind  the  times,  let  us  not  hesitate  at  once  to  adopt  a  liberal  and  fkr* 
•eeing  policy.     We  shall  thus  show  that  we  are  abreast  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  that 
we  believe  school  houses  are  cheaper  than  prisons,  and  that  faithful  and  competent 
teachers  are  the  most  efficient  and  economical  police  that  we  can  support.     A  Tcrj  wlia 
man  said  long  ago  that,  "  there  is  that  soattereth,  and  yet  inoreaseth;  and  there  is  that 
vithholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."    Let  not  the  presant  expand 
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Itnre  of  a  few  dollan  be  withheld,  or  gradgiogly  bestowed,  when  the  proepectiTe  beaefita 
aooraing  therefrom  promise  so  largeiy  as  thej  do  io  this  ease.  If  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  bat  one  grew  before  is  aoeoonted  a  public  benefactor,  doablj 
honored  shall  he  be  who  by  word  or  vote  or  material  aid  shall  assist  in  giving  to  the 
rising  generation  free  access  to  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  are  now 
beyond  their  reach.  The  time  has  already  come  when  no  town  or  Tillage  as  large  as  our 
own  can  remain  destitute  of  a  free  high  school,  without  suffering  both  in  character  and 
reputation. 

The  press  is  educting  the  mass  of  the  people  up  to  a  high  plane.  Erery  man,  and 
woman  too,  can  find  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  which  are  scattered  like  the  leares 
of  autumn  in  every  household,  a  medium  for  giving  to  the  public  the  best  considered 
and  most  mature  thought;  and  they  should  be  prepared  to  improve  the  opportunity,  and 
thus  contribute  their  part  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  and  happiness. 

How  shall  the  teeming  hosts  already  engaged  in  the  battle  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
unborn  millions  who  shall  in  due  time  come  forward  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are 
continually  falling  in  the  strife,  be  armed  and  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life,  unless  the 
key  of  knowledge  is  given  to  them,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  use  it.  A  high  school 
free  to  all  has  become  a  necessity.  We  can  and  must  have  it.  Our  brethren  are  alre|dy 
in  the  field;  why  stand  we  bore  idle  7  Side  by  side  with  the  church,  should  its  spire 
point  heavenward.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  he  stood  at  the  base  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  laid  its  comer  stone,  and  in  vision  saw  that  splendid  shaft 
towering  aloft,  an  enduring  monument  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  on  that  hallowed  spot, 
"  Let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sua  in  his  coming;  lot  the  earliest  ray  of  the  morning  gild 
it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  pliy  on  its  summit."  So  we  say  of  the  high  school  house; 
let  it  rise  as  an  evidence  that  we  are  worthy  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  who  erected 
the  church  and  the  school  house  as  the  faithful  custodians  of  that  liberty  for  the 
establishment  of  which  th^  offered  up  their  lives. 

Times  change,  and  we  change  with  them.  What  answered  the  purpose  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury  since,  or  even  a  decade,  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  to-day.  New  and  improved 
modes  of  teaching,  a  wider  range  of  study,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  machinery 
of  government  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  demand  a  corresponding  breadth  of  culture  in 
our  law  makers  and  rulers. 

As  we  rejoice  in  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  procured  by  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  our  Cithers  and  beqaeathed  to  us  as  their  children,  so  let  us  labor  to 
transmit  them,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  to  our 
posterity. 

The  subject  of  education  Is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing in  its  influence  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  human  mind  It  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  free  governments,  and  is  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  the  establishment  and  |torpetuity 
of  republican  institutions.  We  use  the  term  educetion  in  its  largest  sense,  as  embracing 
the  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  fiMulties 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  beautifUly  expressed  in  the 
adage,  that, 

"  Tis  education  fbrms  the  common  mind; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

In  the  light  of  this  truth  It  is  evident  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  broad  and 
deep  in  youthful  minds,  in  order  to  form  a  solid  support  for  the  subsequent  growth  and 
expansion  of  heart  and  intellect.  To  do  this  successfully  the  teacher  must  of  necessity 
be  thoroaghly  acquainted  with  the  science  of  mental  philosophy.    He  must  understand 
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the  laws  which  direct  the  anfolding  and  expanding  powen  of  children  and  youth,  that 
he  may  wisely  and  profitably  direct  them  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
He  should  nerer  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth  that  he  is  operating  upon  the  most  leneitire 
and  complex  piece  of  mechanism  ever  entrusted  to  human  hands,  and  that  he  or  she,  ai 
the  case  may  be,  is  constantly  impressing  his  or  her  own  mental  and  moral  constitution 
upon  the  susceptible  nature  of  childhood,  and  exerting  an  influence  that  will  continue 
to  mould  and  guide  and  possibly  determine  for  weal  or  woo  the  whole  coarse  of  after 
life.  Let  not  this  fearful  consideration  deter  the  faithful  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  but  rather  let  it  stimulate  him  to  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  his  calling, 
that  lilco  a  skillfull  architect  he  may  build  wisely,  and  by  the  product  of  his  skill  and 
fidelity  prove  himself  a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed;  and  though  his  reward  here 
may  not  be  commensurate  with  his  deserts,  he  may  be  cheered  by  the  consciousnesf  that 
he  has  been  the  actire  and  intelligent  agent  in  guiding  and  directing  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  life  a  generation  that  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  When  the 
weight  of  years  presses  heavily  upon  h'im,  and  failing  powers  and  fading  honors  remind 
him  that  he  is  soon  to  be  dismisifed,  he  may  with  just  pride  point  to  a  noble  company  of 
Intelligent  and  useful  citizens  and  say,  '*  those  are  my  pupils." 

The  great  variety  of  text  books  now  in  our  schools  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  scholars  and  a  source  of  perplexity  and  annoyance  to  the  teachers  These 
different  editions  of  arithmetics  and  grammars  necessitate  a  like  division  and  subdivision 
of  classes;  thus  obliging  tho  teacher  to  spend  as  much  time  with  each  separate  class  as 
would  be  required  by  three  or  four,  if  they  had  the  same  books  and  be  combined  in  one 
«lass.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this  abnormal  and  unnatural  classification  of 
aehools  is  to  have  tho  text  books  supplied  by  the  town  and  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
•od  distributed  to  the  scholars  by  the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  oommit- 
■iee.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  tried  it  has  worked  admirably,  and  has  afforded  the 
most  gratifying  results,  enabling  teachers  greatly  to  simplify  the  classification  of  their 
aehools,  and  thus  add  materially  to  the  teacher's  power.  It  has  been  found  also  to  be  a 
great  saving  of  expense,  as  the  books  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale,  and  thus  save 
eeveral  profits;  besides,  they  can  be  passed  from  one  class  of  scholars  to  another  till  they 
are  worn  out,  and  being  the  property  of  the  school  the  scholars  will  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
destroy  them  as  if  they  were  their  own,  and  tho  teacher  could  hold  each  scholar  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  care  of  the  books  intrusted  to  his  care. 

The  more  we  think  of  it  the  more  thoroughly  are  we  convinced  that  the  present 
district  system  (or  more  properly  no  system)  must  soon  give  plaee  to  something  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  progress  which  is  supplanting  obsolete  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, and  substituting  in  their  stead  something  far  better.  The  concurrent  testimony 
of  those  towns  that  have  abolished  the  school  districts  and  made  the  town  the  school 
unit,  is  that  the  new  arrangement  has  more  than  realised  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine  advocates.  It  has  been  found  to  work  equally  well  with  the  town  plan  of 
supplying  text  books,  and  nothing  could  induce  those  towns  which  have  adopted  either 
cf  these  improvements  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  refiected  at  all  upon  the  subject  that  there  are  great  advantages  arising 
from  the  town  system  as  compared  with  the  district  system.  It  is  manifestly  a  mote 
equable  mode  of  distributing  the  burdens  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  which  is 
alike  the  duty  and  interest  of  society  to  see  that  it  is  well  and  faithfully  done.  The 
I>en0fits  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer  are  longer  schools,  fewer  and  better  school 
houses,  better  school  furniture  and  appointments,  bettor  teachers,  and  of  course  better 
teaching;  an  equal  chance  for  those  who  live  in  the  rural  districts  with  those  who  live  In 
thickly  settled  portions  of  towns  and  villages,  and  a  hopeful  promiae  of  better  thlnp 
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yet,  in  the  good  time  eomiog.    We  trnst  the  time  is  not  for  distant  when  our  eitiuni 

will  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  afford  longer  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  a  meaanre  so 

manifestly  oondaoire  to  soooess. 

HIRAM  CQMSTOCK, 

G.  W.  PEAVEY,         >  S,  S,  Committee. 

M.  P.  LAWRENCE. 


JTOCK,) 

lY,         >  S.  S. 

!NCE,    i 


BUCKFIELD. 

The  schools  for  the  past  year  have,  in  general  been  sncoessfnl ;  thongh  In  one  or  two 
instances  there  have  been  failures.  We  are  nnpleasantly  impressed  that  onf  system  of 
education  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
schools  of  many  other  towns  with  no  greater  wealth  and  opportunities  than  our  own. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  we  believe  Is  due  to  the  general  apathy  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  education. 

lu  many  districts  no  special  interest  is  manifested  in  schools,  and  agents  often  fail  to 
do  their  duty,  and  consequently  we  have  poor  scbool-houfee  and  poor  furniture.  Every 
person  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  or  less  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  if  every 
one  would  throw  aside  all  personalities  and  do  a  little  in  this  direction,  the  result  would 
soon  be  seen.  When  we  realise  that  public  schools  are  the  basis  of  our  good  society, 
and  that  it  is  true  economy  to  use  a  portion  of  our  money  for  their  support;  when  tha 
interest  of  the  parents  is  awalcened  in  this  direction  then  the  children  will  feel  a 
keener  interest  and  a  higher  system  of  educatien  will  be  reached. 


S.  C.  ANDREWS, 

ALFRED  COLE,  >^.  iS.  Commt^ct. 

JOSEPH  CALDWELL. 


is.  S. 

hJ 


RAYMOND. 

Oor  school  revenues  the  coming  year  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  The  mill  tax 
adds  about  one  dollar  to  each  scholar's  part,  while  the  savings  bank  tax,  payable  July 
1st,  1873,  will  be  about  double  that  of  last  year,  comprising  as  it  does  a  whole  year's 
income ;  while  last  year  the  payment  embraced  the  Income  of  only  six  months.  With 
these  increased  revenues  in  our  hands,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  whatever  lies  in  our  power  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

As  district  agents  you  should  make  the  school-rooms  attractive  and  comfortable  places 
for  parents,  teachers  and  pupils.  Let  them  be  well  furnished  with  maps,  blackboards, 
globes,  useful  ornaments  and  encouraging  mottoes.  These  articles  can  be  purchased  at 
a  trivial  expense,  and  may  be  productive  of  great  interest  and  profit  te  the  scholars;; 
for  they  will  love  a  pleasant  school-room,  and  will  doubtless  be  more  punctual  and  oon* 
stant  in  their  attendance  at  school. 

Be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  that  they  are  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
teach  and  govern  your  schools.  Hold  your  district  meetings  the  first  of  April,  that  yoa 
may  be  able  to  make  an  early  selection.  Consult  your  Superintending  School  Gommittca 
In  the  choice  ^f  teachers,  and  be  sure  that  they  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  meetings  appointed. 

As  parents,  you  should  heartily  co-operate  with  your  school  officers  and  teachers  in  their 
work  for  the  success  of  our  schools.  Try  to  impress  upon  your  children  the  importance 
of  punctuality  and  constant  attendance  at  school,  since  absence  and  tardiness  arc  seriouf 
obstacles  to  their  progress.    Visit  the  schools  often  and  let  the  tcaehor  feel  that  yon  ha?« 
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a  fHendlj  ioterest  in  their  labors.  Schools  that  are  freqnentlj  Tisited  bj  the  parents 
are  more  intereatiog  than  those  that  are  negteoted ;  for  the  teacher  feels  enconraged  and 
the  pupils  are  ambitions  to  pass  their  examinations  with  credit. 

Yon  are  all  well  aware  of  the  proTisions  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  support 
of  free  high  schools  in  each  town  in  the  State.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  town  to 
follow  the  example  of  many  others  in  the  State  by  voting  to  raise  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  and  receive  the  same  amount  from  the  State,  to  be  expended  for  the 
rapport  of  a  ^ee  high  school  in  this  town  ?  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  every  resource 
olTered  us  to  promote  the  interest  of  education  and  give  the  subject  the  attention  which 
Itf  importance  demands. 

GEORGB  STLVESTER,  SMpnvUor, 


CASTINE. 

No  question  has  come  up  so  difficult  to  meet  in  school  management  as  this  one:  ■'  What 
thall  be  done  with  those  young  men  who  desire  to  attend  sehool  during  some  eight  or 
ten  weeks  of  the  winter  months.  Maiden  ladies^  ministers  and  normal  schools  have  In 
turn  been  tried,  and  no  permanent  arrangement  until  now  has  seemed  available  for  the 
purpose.  The  free  high  school  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  enables 
the  Committee  to  present  a  plan  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  all.  It  is 
proposed  to  remove  the  high  school  to  the  room  recently  occupied  by  the  normal  school. 
There  is  a  fine  recitation  room  at  command,  and  here  uod«r  the  discipline  of  the  high 
fohool  teacher  an  assistant  may  be  employed,  and  thus  conn"<*^Ad  with  the  high  school 
the  very  best  accommodations  and  advantages  can  be  pro  vidua  ii  r  this  class  of  scholars. 


K.5 


J.  W.  DRESSBK, 

8.  K.  WHITING,    )- S,  S,  Commitiet. 

D.  W.  WEBSTER. 


SACO. 


As  a  general  rule  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  nsual  prosperity.  Not  that 
all  our  schools  have  been  alike  successful,  this  is  not  to  be  expected — but  there  has  been 
less  money  wasted  on  account  of  failure  than  in  some  past  years. 

Your  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  faithful  supervision  of  oar 
schools — the  more  faithful  the  better.  Teachers  and  scholars  will  both  be  influenced  bj 
it  to  greater  efforts  and  attainments. 

Parents  are  the  natural  guardians  and  instrnctors  of  their  children*  Their  relations 
eonstitute  them  the  responsible  parties  in  the  ease.  They  naturally  and  legally  hava 
the  care  of  them,  and  they  are  under  obligations  to  educate  them,  or  bring  them  up 
properly;  and  notwithstnnding  they  have  the  fhcilities  of  schools  to  assist  them  in  this 
work,  they  are  not  thereby  relieved  from  their  personal  responsibility.  They  have  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  stand  aloof  and  find  &ult.  They  should  consider  teachers  as 
their  co-adjntors  or  servants  employed  to  help  do  their  work,  and  instead  of  hindering 
or  embarrassing  them,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  should  give  them  their  sympathy 
Mid  co-operation,  and  assist  them  all  they  can.  The  least  they  can  oonsistenUy  do  is 
oeoasionally  to  visit  the  schools,  show  their  good  will,  and  exercise  a  general  rapervis- 
lon,  as  they  would  if  they  had  persons  doing  any  other  important  work  for  them.  In- 
ftead  of  this,  It  Is  surprising  to  see  how  many  pursue  the  former  course  of  fault-finding 
•ad  make  trouble  for  the  teachers.  We  venture  to  say  that  there  have  been  more  than 
%SB  of  this  elass  to  one  of  the  latter.    We  hope  that  parents  will  see  tho  proprlotj  of 
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glTing  AttoDUon  to  thU  |^r«*t  work  of  their  Uvet — tbe  edao»tion  of  their  ehildren,  send 
them  conetaotly  to  tohool,  and  let  their  owd  presenoe  in  the  lohool-room  show  their 
interest  where  it  will  be  reoognised  and  appreciated,  both  hj  scholars  and  teachers,  m 
well  as  bj  joor  Committee. 

Schools.  We  have  fourteen  graded,  and  three  mixed  sohooU  in  Distriet  No.  1.  At 
the  oommenoement  of  the  Fall  term,  the  new  sohool-honse  on  Spring  St.  was  opened  for 
oocnpaney  and  the  old  house  on  Pleasant  St  disposed  of,  which  change  gave  ns  two  more 
schools.  . 

The  Primary  schools  now  are  seven  in  number— one  more  than  heretofore.  We  haiw 
two  grades  on  Spring  St.,  tl)e  Common,  and  Qreen  St.,  and  the  scholars  are  promoted 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  as  they  are  prepared.  The  school  on  Middle  St.  is  of  betk 
grades. 

The  Intermediate  schools  have  been  reduced  to  two.  This  was  done  by  lowering  the 
grade  and  transferring  the  first  classes  in  the  three  schools  to  the  Grammar  schools  and 
thus  making  room  for  the  remainder  in  the  two  schools  on  Qreen  and  Middle  streets. 

The  Grammar  Schools. — Two  new  schools  were  opened  in  the  new  house  on  Spring  St., 
which,  with  the  others  on  Middle  St.,  give  us  four  schools.  These  are  supplied  with  a 
good  number  of  schoUrs  and  are  accomplishing  a  good  work. 

The  High  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  receimed  quite  ui  accession  of 
scholars,  but  they  hare  not  received  the  apparatus  recommended  by  your  Committee  In 
their  last  report,  which  is  very  much  needed,  and  we  have  not  learned  that  any  appro- 
priation lias  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  Mixed  schools  in  this  district  were  in  session  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  termi 
with  a  very  small  attendance. 

The  Summer  and  Winter  schools  of  the  eight  outer  districts  have  been  in  session  as 
usual,  but  with  a  marked  diminution  of  scholars,  several  of  them  not  having  more  than 
half  as  many  in  attendance  as  they  had  a  few  years  since,  but  they  have  enjoyed  more 
than  an  average  prosperity.  A  good  degree  of  interest  has  been  manifest  and  harmony 
has  generally  prevailed. 

ScnoLARs.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  successful  progress  lies  with  the  scholar.  If  he 
does  not  try,  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  cannot  make  him  a  true  scholar.  Here  is 
where  some  of  our  schools  fail.  Too  many  of  our  scholars  do  not  do  their  own  thinking. 
It  is  too  irksome.  They  expect  the  teacher,  or  somebody  else,  to  do  it  for  them,  and  the 
consequence  is,  it  is  not  very  well  done.  No  scholar  u  a  scholar  unless  he  learns  to 
think  for  himself.  This  is  his  appropriate  work  and  he  must  do  it  himself.  He  maj 
"  ride  a  pony,"  rely  upon  his  money  or  position,  and  get  everything  solved  for  him,  and 
explained  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  the  labor,  but  it  will  not  answer.  He  cannot  succeed. 
It  was  found  out  long  ago  that  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  Nothing  but 
study,  faithful,  persevering  study,  will  accomplish  the  end,  and  the  sooner  scholars, 
with  their  parents,  apprehend  this  fact  and  determine  to  make  themselves,  **  masters  of 
the  situation/'  the  better,  not  only  for  them  but  for  all  concerned.  Scholars  who  have 
a  right  object  in  view  are  very  sure  to  succeed,  and  they  give  their  teachers  and  parents 
but  little  trouble  about  it. 

ScuooL-HorsKS.  A  good  school-house  speaks  well  for  any  place,  while  a  poor  dilapi- 
dated one  tells  another  story.  Our  school-houses  are  now  in  a  very  good  condition,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  The  Sandy  brook  especially,  and  also  the  Loudon,  need  looking 
after.  District  No.  1  has  furnished  itself  with  a  very  nice  new  house,  which  has  placed 
itself  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the  man  with  the  very  nice  piece  of  new  furni- 
ture, that  caused  him  to  replace  all  the  rest  to  make  it  correspond.  Our  houses  now 
hardly  correspond. 
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Agkrts  have  more  responsibility  to  our  lohooh  than  is  generally  sapposed  by  them- 
•elves  or  others.  The  condition  of  the  school-room,  the  furniture  and  general  arraoge- 
ments,  depend  on  them.  So  does  the  kind  of  teachers  employed,  to  a  great  extent.  The 
Committee  hare  the  power  to  veto,  which  it  may  not  be  best  for  them  to  exercise,  except 
in  casM  of  evident  incompetency,  and  also  the  power  to  expel,  which  is  more  difficult  to 
exercise.  It  is  not  every  person  who  can  pass  a  good  examination  that  will  make  a  good 
teacher;  but  when  a  teacher  has  earned  a  reputation  in  his  profession  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  agents  to  profit  by  it  and  make  sure  of  him.  When  once  £sirly  installed,  he 
eannot  be  dismissed  without  fHction  and  without  danger  that  **  the  remedy  will  prove 
worse  than  the  disease."  Agents,  then,  should  make  as  good  selection  of  teachers  as 
possible,  and  notify  the  Committee  of  the  commencement  and  dose  of  the  schools,  that 
they  may  be  properly  visited. 

We  would  also  remind  the  agents  of  the  law  requiring  that  **  Each  school  agent  shall 
return  to  the  fltaperintending  School  Committee  in  the  month  of  April  annually,  a  cer- 
tified list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  in  his  district  from  four  to  twenty-one 
ye^rs,  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  said  month,  leaving  out  of  said  enumeration 
all  persons  coming  fW>m  other  places  to  attend  any  college  or  academy,  or  labor  in  any 
factory  or  at  any  manufacturing  or  other  business." 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  the  past,  there  is  still  room  enough  for  more. 
There  is  always  room  up  higher  for  those  who  will  go  up  and  take  possession.  May  **  Qo 
up  and  go  on"  be  our  motto  for  the  future. 

J.  M.  BAILBY,      ')  Siq)erintntdiny 
C.  F.  HOLBKOOK,  }         School 
H.  FAIRFIELD,     >     CommiUet. 


WINTHROP. 

Another  school-year's  work  is  done,  and  hereby  is  submitted  the  report;  and  although 
I  may  not  feel  that  I  do  it  with  entire  satisfaction,  yet  I  do  feel  that  there  is  reason  for 
gratitude  that  we  have  come  through  the  year  as  well  as  we  have.  Our  school  work  is 
a  great  work,  and  a  work  in  which  we  need  not  hope  to  do  other  than  make  haste  slt>wly. 
So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  must  continue  to  be.  Great  improvements  may  be  made,  as 
there  have  been,  in  the  means  and  processes  of  education,  which  would  seem  at  first 
view  to  obviate  the  old  tread-mill  way  of  getting  on,  but  the  second,  sober  thought, 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  have  still  the  same  old  fashioned 
material  to  work  upon,  and  that  all  the  inventions  and  devices  of  men  can  never  make 
that  fast  which  nature  has  decreed  shall  be  slow.  But  our  schools  are  growing.  Though 
much  growth  may  not  be  s«en  in  a  term,  or  in  a  year,  as  the  terms  and  the  years  are 
added  one  to  another,  the  growth  is  developed  and  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  It  is 
Interesting  to  observe  this  growth,  as  one  can,  who  follows  the  terms  into  years,  and  the 
years  into  a  multiplication  of  years. 

In  most  cases  the  past  year  our  teachers  have  done  well.  Two  have  made  failures. 
For  this  no  one  may  be  directly  chargeable.  Such  cases  may  be  expected  sometimes. 
Still  something  may  be  learned  from  these  cases.  Inexperience  and  want  of  adaptation 
were  the  grand  causes  of  these  failures;  and  to  this  fact  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
school  agents,  requesting  them  not  to  throw  the  burden  of  passing  upon  the  external 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching  upon  the  Supervisor.  It  is  the  duty  of  Agents 
to  judge  of  the  natural  qualifications  of  applicants,  and  to  loam  the  extent  of  their 
experience,  and  then  if  they  are  not  satisfied  let  them  say  so,  and  not  engage  them  and 
■end  them  to  the  Supervisor. 
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There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  limplj  hint  at,  and  that  is  the  state  of  some  of  our 
school  housos.  School  houses  are  educators,  as  well  as  the  teachers  and  books  that  are  in 
them.  They  should  therefore  be  comfortable,  pleasant  and  attractive.  Parents  would 
not  keep  their  children  in  such  rooms  at  home  m  they  oblige  them  to  occupy  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  in  some  cases,  at  school,  llardly  too  much  can  be  done 
in  this  direction.  The  matter  is  an  important  one,  and  should  receive  prompt  attention. 
Make  the  school  houses  good  educators,  and  we  shall  have  better  schools. 

But  I  forbear.  Gathering  encouragement  and  strength  from  the  past,  let  as  work  on, 
feeling  that  onr  work  is  not  in  vain. 

A.  BRYANT,  Siq>ervuor. 


SEOWHEGAN. 

In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  teachers  who  have  served  as  during  the  year  we  find 
many  who  have  been  faithful  and  ooodcientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  are 
well  deserving  of  the  praise  we  cheerfully  bestow  upon  them;  but  there  are  others  who 
are  less  deserving  of  praise.  They  enter  npon  the  profession  of  teaching  with  little 
arithmetic  and  less  grammar,  no  general  culture,  no  system,  no  method  of  iDstruetion. 
In  company  with  their  scholars,  they  wander  over  the  pages  of  their  text  books,  withoot 
imparting  instruction  to  their  pupils  or  improving  themselves;  and  your  Committee,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  report  the  schools  as  giving  general  satisiaction  to  the  district. 
During  the  past  three  years  your  Committee  have  had  the  painful  duty,  in  several  cases, 
of  examining  the  same  teachers  once  or  twice  a  year  for  different  schools  in  town,  and 
these  teachers,  instead  of  showing  themselves  from  time  to  time  more  familiar  with  the 
text  books,  and  with  the  subjects  usoally  taught  in  onr  schools,  have  aotoally  shown 
greater  deficiency  at  each  succeeding  examination.  Diligent  study  alone  upon  the 
topics  that  occur  in  the  progress  of  a  class  can  furnish  a  teacher  with  information 
adequate  for  his  work.  No  teacher  who  has  only  a  confused  idea  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught  can  impart  instruction  to  a  scholar.  But  returning  to  our  former  standpoint  on 
the  bright  side  of  the  subject,  we  have  reasons  for  congratulation,  that  so  few  teachers, 
■elected  as  they  usually  are,  quite  at  random,  should  be  ranked  among  the  unsuccessful, 
■0  many  that  are  worthy  of  honor  and  praise. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  remark  that  most  of  the  district  agents  have 
discharged  their  duties  more  faithfully,  and  have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts  than  usnal  They  have  manifested  an  interest 
in  employing  good  teachers — the  best  to  be  had, — and  have  had  some  regard  for  the  kind 
of  instruction  to  be  given  their  children.  If  the  teachers  engaged  by  them  on  examina- 
tion were  not  found  qualified,  they  have  manifested  no  impatience  or  dissatisfaction,  but 
have  cheerfully  undertaken  the  task  of  finding  teachers  better  qualified.  We  heartily 
commend  their  example  to  the  agents  who  may  be  chosen  for  the  coming  year. 

TiBXT  Books.  The  impression  prevails  quite  widely  among  those  not  familiar  with 
the  facts,  that  changes  in  text  books  are  frequent,  and  that  parents  are,  from  time  to 
time,  subjected  to  needless  expense  in  purchasing  new  books.  In  some  oases,  doubtless, 
this  feeling  is  just;  but  ander  the  impulse  of  the  active  and  progressive  civilixation  of 
the  present  day  improvements  are  making,  as  well  in  the  arrangement  as  in  the  selection 
of  materials  for  text  books ;  the  discoveries  of  the  age  are  incorporated,  simpler  methods 
are  adopted,  and  whatever  has  become  obsolete,  is  discarded.  Books,  like  fashions, 
become  antiquated  with  all  else  in  this  age  of  change  and  improvement.  When  nations 
cease  to  change  their  boundaries,  when  explorations  are  no  longer  made,  when  discov- 
erers are  withont  ocoopation,  when  the  world  eeases  changing,  and  mankind  beoomes 
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foBsiliMd, — then  we  oan  stereotype  oar  eohool  books,  and  no  obange  will  be  required. 
Change  of  text  books  is,  therefore,  at  times,  essential  to  the  adTaneement  of  the  eohools, 
stimnlatiDg  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  awaking  an  increased  interest,  mad.  famishing 
alike  to  teacher  and  scholar,  the  gratification  of  noreltj  and  consoioas  mental  progress; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  jndicionsly  to  make  such  changes  as  shall  teeare  the 
best  means  of  instmction.  It  will  be  necessary  in  this  town  to  make  a  ehange  in 
.geographies  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year.  The  one  now  in  ose  was 
pnblished  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time  new  States  have  been  formed. 
Territories  sub-divided,  new  bonodaries  established,  new  branches  of  indastry  created, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  statistics,  together  with  the 
eensns  retarns,  have  been  rerised. 

CoMCLUSioH.  In  conclusion  we  commend  our  schools  to  the  wise,  generous  and  aetive 
regard  uf  our  people,  on  whom  rests  the  final  responsibility  for  their  success.  They  are 
the  hope,  as  they  should  be  the  pride,  of  our  town.  In  them  are  the  germs  of  eiviliia- 
tion,  education  and  all  true  progress.  By  means  of  them,  we  hope  to  make  better  and 
happier  men  and  women.  By  means  of  them,  we  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  education, 
to  prevent  crime,  to  advance  the  public  murals.  There  is  a  ceaseless  demand  for  the 
exercise  of  Tigilance  and  enthusiasm  to  keep  our  schools  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
duties  and  opportunities.  May  that  Tigilance  never  slumber,  thai  enthosiaun  ne?er 
abate. 


R.  B.  SHEPHBRD, 

ALONZO  RICHARDSON,  ^S.  S.  C^mku*. 

CHARLES  W.  SNOW. 
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In  conclusion,  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  satisfaction  as  to  the  good  condition 
of  the  schools  during  the  past  year.  We  think  they  have  been  fully  up  to  the  arerage 
of  former  years.  We  also  wish  to  impress  more  fully  upon  the  minds  of  our  eltiiens, 
the  ncocMity  of  selecting  careful  and  judicious  men  for  school  agents;  for  In  them  more 
than  the  Committee  rests  the  education  of  our  children.  Wo  think  that  very  few  per- 
sons are  at  all  aware  how  intimately  connected  are  the  choosing  of  a  school  agent,  and 
the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  schools  for  the  year. 

An  agent  holds  an  important  place.  The  appropriation  of  the  district's  money  is  in 
his  hands.  He  is  to  employ  the  teachers.  Districts,  in  selecting  their  agents,  should 
select  such  persons  as  are  really  interested  in  having  only  the  best  teachers,  and  who  will 
faithfully  perform  all  their  duties  as  agents.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  more  detri- 
mental to  the  usefulness  of  our  public  schools,  than  the  firequent  changes  of  teachers. 
When  a  teacher  is  successfhl,  we  bellere  they  should  be  retained  for  several  tenns. 
What  if  you  do  have  to  pay  them  an  extra  dollar  a  week,  or  a  few  dollars  more  a  month, 
if  by  thus  securing  them,  you  are  sttre  of  having  a  good  school  T  We  oan  remember 
instances  in  this  town,  where  teachers  were  retained  for  several  successive  summer  or 
winter  terms, — though  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago— the  schools  yet  show  unmistaka- 
ble evidence  of  the  advantages  they  then  received.  But  the  old  saying,  **  new  lords, 
new  laws,"  applies  pretty  well  here.  Of  course  a  new  agent  must  hire  a  new  teaoher^ 
no  matter  how  well  the  former  one  may  have  done.  This  defect  is  one  of  the  main 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Committee  hiring  the  teachers.  We  do  not,  however,  by  any 
means  covot  the  job. 

There  are  many  more  subjects  that  we  would  like  to  present  /or  your  consideration, 
but  the  length  of  our  report  precludes  only  mentioning  them.  The  more  Important  onei 
Are  these:    The  necessity  of  parents  visiting  their  schools;   the  irregular  or  Boa- 
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ftttendaooe  of  loholan,  uid  the  poor,  and  we  might  say  miwrable  oonditioii  of  many  of 
our  eohool  hoases.    We  hope  yoa  will  try  aad  remedy  theee  defoota  the  ooming  year. 

Finally,  fellow  oitiieoe,  lei  aa  all  indlTidmally  do  ererything  within  oar  power  to 
elevate  cor  pnblio  tohools,  for  they  are  the  beet  safegnardi  of  o«r  liberties,  and  their 
prodaotfl  the  beet  legaoy  we  ean  trammit  to  the  ridng  generation. 

L.  DUNBAR,  For  tJu  Committer 


WESTBROOE. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  idiool  fund,  the  Gommittee,  m  well  as  the  mnnloipal  ofll- 
eers  labored  under  the  impression  that  the  mill  tax  would  not  be  distributed  among  the 
several  towns  until  July,  1873,  but  it  was  received  in  January,  although  it  has  not  been 
apportioned  among  the  several  districts. 

The  citisens  of  No.  6  made  arrangement  for  the  repair  of  their  sohool-honse  and  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  us.  We  examined  the  premises  and  proposed  to  accept  the  plan, 
providing  they  would  so  enlarge  and  improve  their  lot  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  the 
wants  of  the  district.  The  house  after  being  repaired,  according  to  the  design,  would 
be  ill-formed  and  unattractive,  and  reflect  no  credit  upon  the  residents  of  the  district. 
We  trust  that  these  people,  after  taking  a  sober,  second  thought,  will  abandon  their 
present  purpose,  procure  an  eligible  lot  and  erect  a  neat  and  commodious  house  that  shall 
indicate  to  the  traveler  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  community*  By  so  doing  yon 
would  present  indaooments  which  would  attract  your  children  to  school  instead  of  that 
repelling  influence  which  Is  exerted  by  the  loathsome  prison  in  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  meet.  By  the  tabulated  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evils  of  absenteeism 
are  still  undimiDished.  Those  of  us  who  have  no  childi  en  are  compelled  to  pay  our  an- 
nual assessments  to  educate  these  delinquents,  whether  they  spend  their  time  in  school 
or  in  places  of  vile  resort.  We  have  prepared  for  them  the  repast  and  invited  them  to 
the  feast.  They  and  their  guardians  scorn  our  invitations.  We  believe  the  time  has 
oome  when  the  Legislature  should  empower  us  to  send  our  servants  **  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in."  In  our  last  report,  we  advanced  several 
reasons  why  we  should  abolish  district  lines  and  combine  the  whole  in  one  district.  We 
are  aware  that  those  who  attempt  to  change  our  school  system  must  meet  strenuous  op- 
position ;  bat  while  we  realise  the  importance  and  appreciate  the  value  of  a  sound  eda- 
eation,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  use  all  our  efforts  for  its  immediate  advaneement. 
Presnmiog  that  you  have  weighed  the  advantages  of  the  change  and  seen  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  these  arbitrary  lines,  we  trust  that  you  will  so  act  at  your  annual  meeting  as  to 
oonfer  upon  each  scholar  in  town  equal  school  privileges.  The  town  loaet  no  authorl^ 
by  the  change.  It  only  oMsumet  the  power  it  has  by  its  own  act  delegated  to  the  diflbr- 
ent  districts.  By  adopting  this  plan  yon  can  have  Primary  schools  in  convenient  locali- 
ties for  the  smaller  diildren,  while  the  larger  and  more  advanced  could  attend  those 
schools  adapted  to  their  several  acquirements  and  receive  more  and  bitter  instruction  than 
is  afforded  under  the  present  arrangement.  Is  there  any  plausible  reason  why  a  scholar 
in  one  district  should  have  the  privilege  of  attending  school  nine  months  in  the  year 
while  his  neighbor  whose  guardian  perhaps  pays  twice  the  amount  of  school  money,  eaa 
have  but  five  months  T  It  may  be  urged  that  it  would  bear  unjustly  upon  those  in  remota 
parts  of  the  town  in  compelling  them  to  travel  so  great  a  distance.  But  would  not  the 
advantages  of  a  well  classified  school  and  the  better  facilities  accorded  to  pursue  their 
■tudies,  prove  an  ample  equivalent  fbr  all  this  trouble? 

The  Legislature  of  our  State  has  wisely  provided  that  those  towns  who  will  establish  a 
High  school  and  raise  a  sum  for  its  support,  not  exceeding  flva  hnndiad  doUaif,  ihaU 
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reoeiye  a  oorresponding  ram  from  the  Tremrary  of  the  SUte.  Wh  j  will  not  Wertbrodk 
maoifest  a  oorrespoDding  liberality,  establiih  a  school  in  aome  central  locality  which 
shall  be  accessible  to  every  scholar  in  town  of  requisite  qaalifications  7  We  need  an 
institation  of  this  character.  Its  beneficial  influences  would  be  incalculable.  It  would 
create  in  our  scholars  a  healthy  ambition  and  prove  an  additional  incentive  for  them  to 
labor  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  its  privileges.  It  would  increase  the  number  of 
good  scholars  and  develop  talent  which  might  not  otherwise  be  called  into  action.  It 
would  remove  every  obstacle  from  the  path  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
better  education  than  is  afforded  in  our  ungraded  schools,  but  are  debarred  by  the  sten 
hand  of  poverty.  This  subject  is  worthy  your  careful  and  serious  consideration.  Large 
rams  of  money  are  annually  paid  by  us  to  private  institutions  to  educate  oar  childrea 
abroad,  which  might  be  retained  at  home  with  equal  satisfaction  if  we  would  avail  onr- 
f elves  of  our  privileges  and  ejtablish  a  High  school  in  our  midst.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  those  who  are  seeking  for  a  home  in  which  they  can  educate  their  ohildren,  to 
take  up  their  abode  among  us  thus  adding  to  our  tax  payers,  buyers  and  consumers. 

There  are  many  intelligent  men  of  limited  means  with  large  families  of  childreo, 
dependent  on  their  hands  who  are  anxiously  looking  for  a  place  in  which  they  can  edu- 
cate their  children  whils  they  obtain  for  them  the  necessaries  of  life  by  daily  toil.  Will 
you  hold  out  to  them  the  proper  inducements  to  come  to  us  ?  You  have  adopted  proper 
measures  for  the  development  of  your  manufkcturing  industries,  will  yon  not  manifest 
a  corresponding  interest  in  the  development  of  the  immortal  minds  of  your  children  T 

In  conclusion  we  commit  this  matter  to  your  hands,  trusting  that  you  will  bestow  upon 
it  that  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 

OH  AS.  E.  BOODT,  >      Supnintemding 
JOHN  F.  BEAN,     {  School  Committee, 
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Parents  aitd  Tbacbkrs.  However  competent  teachen  may  be,  our  schools  will  never 
reach  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  until  their  efforts  are  supplemented  and  aided  by 
the  constant  influence  of  the  parents  of  the  children  under  tuition.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  parents  to  listen  to  every  complnint  brought  from  the  school  room  by  their 
children,  and  to  censure  the  teacher  for  the  enforcement  of  that  discipline  which  is  so 
essentially  necessary  to  a  profitable  school. 

For  the  most  trivial  reasons  children  are  withheld  Arom  school  day  after  day,  and  not 
only  are  themselves  deprived  of  its  advantages,  but  the  entire  school  is  broken  in  upon, 
and  its  usefulness  impaired.  In  order  to  raise  our  schools  to  the  highest  point  of 
eflSciency,  parents  must  be  coustantly  awako  to  the  importance  of  their  children  being 
regular  and  prompt  in  attendance,  properly  supplied  with  school  books,  and,  above  all, . 
obedient  and  respectful  to  their  teachers.  'Very  few  parents  take  sufficient  interest  in 
our  public  schools  to  visit  them  and  aid  the  teachers  in  their  arduous  duties  by  counsel 
and  encouragement. 

Four  or  five  of  the  schools  in  town  the  past  winter  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  first 
elass  teachers.  The  remainder  have  ranked  from  second  to  fourth  rate.  Many  teachers 
enter  the  school  room  with  bat  a  feeble  comprehension  of  their  duties — the  only  method 
to  be  observed  in  their  schools  being  a  tiresome  routine,  with  no  instruction  ever 
imparted  aside  from  that  contained  in  the  text  books.  To  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
books,  ought  to  be  added  a  special  training  for  teaching.  This  training  can  be  had  at 
our  Normals  Schools.  But  few,  if  any,  of  our  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
training.  Any  one  who  has  attended  these  schools  will  tell  you  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  la  invaioable. 
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School  Housn.  Oar  Tillage  sohool  hoaeea — those  at  Vaaealboroagh,  East  and  North 
VMsalboroagh — are  each  deserviog  of  a  special  chapter  to  enumerate  the  particulars  in 
which  they  fail  of  being  what  they  should  he.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  far 
firom  being  an  honor  or  an  ornament  to  their  respective  localities.  The  sohool  houses  in 
other  parts  of  the  town  are  generally  in  fair  condition,  but  only  one  or  two  are  proviied 
with  mape,  charts  or  globes.  In  many  the  blaek-boards  are  sadlj  in  want  of  a  ooat  of 
paint,  and  in  a  few  general  repairs  are  imperatively  demanded.  I  would  urge  upon 
agents  the  importance  of  providing  fer  every  school,  globes,  maps  and  charts,  as  fiur  as 
the  means  at  their  command  will  admit. 

Iir  Gkicbbal.    I  do  not  propose  in  this  brief  report  to  discuss  the  changes  which  are 

necessary  to  the  building  up  of  our  school  system.    This  subject  has  been  ablj  discussed 

in  the  excellent  reports  of  our  State  Superintendent,  which  I  commend  to  your  careful 

•oonsideration.    Christianity  and  morality  are  the  foundation  stones  of  society,  but  Uiey 

are  wholly  neglected  in  our  public  schoold.     Would  it  not  be  well  fur  our  children  to  be 

instructed  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  the  duties  they  owe  to  God,  their  neighbors 

and  themselves. 

D.  0.  PERKINS,  SSupervuor. 


LISBON. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  school  system  has  expanded  from  originally  eleven  small 
schools,  and  the  same  number  of  miserable  old  bouses,  to  sixteen  schools  and  twelve 
houses,  some  of  which  are  as  good  and  well  arranged  as  can  be  easily  found.  .While 
onr  schools,  during  the  last  year,  have  been  generally  successful  and  popular,  the  pio- 
tnre  has  still  been  one  of  alternate  light  and  shade.  While  no  sohool  has  been  a  total 
failure,  some  terms  have  come  very  nearly  to  it.  Several  terms  have  fallen  so  far  below 
onr  ideas  of  what  a  school  should  be,  and  several  teachers  have  done  such  imperfect 
work,  and  disappointed  our  expectation  so  much,  that  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  se- 
euring  suitable  persons  to  take  their  places,  has  prevented  us  from  closing  their  schools 
and  sending  them  home  as  unprofitable  servants.  Serious  as  it  is  to  have  schools  imper- 
fectly taught,  or  disorderly,  it  is  still  more  serious  to  stop  them  unless  it  is  absolutely 
eertain  that  a  teacher-  can  be  found  immediately  who  will  make  things  better.  We  have 
•pared  no  pains  or  money  to  secure  the  very  baat  teachers  in  the  market,  but  the  stock 
is  not  large  from  which  to  select,  and  many  who  have  been  recommended  have  not 
proved  as  represented. 

Mortifying  as  these  facts  are,  there  is  still  a  pleasant  side  to  the  picture.  Very  much 
excellent,  coDscientious  and  effective  work  has  been  done  in  a  majority  of  the  schools, 
and  we  scarcely  expect  to  see  some  of  them  excelled.  In  many  schools  we  have  suc- 
oeeded  in  placing  acceptable,  earnest,  faithful  teachers  every  term,  and  these  schools 
have  made  unexampled  progress.  It  is  bocomlhg  more  difficut  to  furnish  acceptable 
teachers  to  the  small  than  to  the  large  schools.  Some  teachers  who  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  large  schools,  in  this  and  other  towns,  have  found  themselves  almost  power- 
less to  do  good  work  in  our  small  schools,  on  account  of  lack  of  numbers  to  inspire 
enthusiasm,  and  on  account  of  poor  classification — nearly  every  scholar  making  a  sep- 
arate class.  Some  teachers  have  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  because  the  school 
and  scholars  were  small,  government  would  take  care  of  itself.  Not  so.  The  same  tact 
and  management  necessary  to  insure  success  and  good  order  in  large  schools,  are  required 
in  small  schools,  as  many  good  teachers  have  discovered  to  their  chagrin.  We  are 
obliged  to  admit  two  things  which  are  painful.  First,  the  standard  of  discipline  has 
b«en  considerably  lowered,  in  most  of  the  schools,  from  what  it  was  last  year;  there  are, 
however,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement.    Second,  there  has  not  been  ao 
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maoh  hard,  persevering  study  as  formerly.  We  cannot  aeooant  satisfaetorilj  for  this 
first  disaster,  farther  than  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers  for  gool 
government  have  been  broken  down  and  defeated  by  interference  on  the  part  of  parcuti. 
The  second  evil  is  largely  the  result  of  the  first,  though  mostly  due  to  want  of  ambitioB. 

Lengthening  the  schools  in  the  small  districts  has  not  worked  so  well  in  tome  of 
as  might  be  expected.    Some  schools  have  the  idea  that  the  very  £M)i  of  longer 
and  more  schooling  will  put  them  ahead,  if  they  don't  study  mneh.     This  is  a  graft 
mistake.    Nothing  but  hard  study  and  close  application  will  make  a  school  rank  wall 

Hard  study  seems  to  be  a  lost  art  in  some  of  oar  schools.  We  have  froqnently  food 
bright,  intelligent  scholars,  capable  of  indefinite  progress,  loafing  along  in  one  or  two 
studies — neglecting  Grammar,  with  not  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  out  of  misehist 
Inquiry  into  these  cases  shows  that  the  teachers  have  urged  them  to  take  up  more  ftndisi, 
but  '*  father  or  mother  says  I  needn't.''  Unless  things  mend  in  this  direction,  we  may 
spend  our  time  and  money  in  vain  on  schools,  for  we  shall  turn  out  nothing  but  intal- 
lectnal  dwarfs.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  many  schools  are  in  this  stato.  On  the 
contrary,  many  schools  are  diftinguished  for  application  to  study,  and  consequent  pro- 
gress, and  are  an  honor  to  themselves  and  the  town. 

People  frequently  insist  that  our  schools,  with  all  their  boasted  improvements  and 
extra  facilities,  do  not  turn  out  so  good  scholars  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  This  is 
humiliating,  if  true,  but  is  there  not  a  fair  show  of  reason  for  it  7  Formerly  boys  and 
girls  went  to  school  from  the  age  of  four  to  twenty-one  and  frequently  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four.  The  "back  seats"  were  filled  with  young  men  and  women  who  were  oM 
enough  to  know  the  importance  of  education.  Now,  a  scholar  sixteen  years  old  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  while  one  of  eighteen  is  a  patriarch  almost.  Formerly,  scholars  re- 
mained in  school  until  they  had  sufficient  maturity  and  judgment  to  understand  the 
reasons  of  things,  but  now  all  the  teaching  for  a  life  time  is  crowded  into  the  few  yean 
between  five  and  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  a  time  when  the  mind  can  do  little  more  than 
ikim  over  and  through*  things  of  importance,  without  apprehending  their  deep  signifi- 
cance, or  realizing  that  the  things  learned  are  for  lue  instead  of  ornament.  The  mest 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  Primary  schools,  and  the 
improved  methods  of  instructing  small  children  in  the  schools  generally.  The  improve 
ment  in  the  matters  of  writing  and  spelling  is  full  of  promise  (or  the  future.  We  have 
In  our  possession  writing  by  children  five  or  six  years  old,  which  is  as  plain  and  legible 
—capitals  and  all — as  much  that  is  usually  done  by  scholars  ten  or  twelve  yean  of  age. 
It  is  necessary  to  put  only  the  most  ingenious  and  patient  teachers  in  charge  of  these 
little  ones.  These  are  hard  to  find,  and  harder  to  keep,  as  they  are  in  oonstant  demand 
at  almost  any  wages. 

Our  Primary  teachers  have  done  very  well  indeed,  and  the  children  In  their  ebargi 
show  more  advancement  than  any  other  class  of  scholars, — which  is  incident  partly  is 
the  fact  that  they  begin  with  next  to  nothing,  and  have  everything  to  learn.  Maay 
suggestions  and  recommendations  we  have  made  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
teachers,  and  have  resulted  in  great  progress,  particularly  in  writing  and  spelling.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  rural  town  in  the  State  can  show  better  writers  or  spellers  than  Lisboa 
now  has.  Other  suggestions  have  fallen  fiat  upon  unappreciative  ears,  partiettlarly  ia 
regard  to  Grammar  and  the  introduction  of  new  studies.  What  will  be  the  state  of 
language  in  our  communities  presently,  if  more  attention  Is  not  paid  to  this  stndyT  The 
Grammar  Class  of  *'  big  scholars"  which  used  to  stop  after  school  for  an  hour  or  so,  to 
discuss  knotty  questions  in  ^ntax,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  good  class  in  Grammar  it 
a  rare  sight  now,  only  three  or  four  schools  in  town  having  them.  The  easier  the  bookiv 
the  more  the  teachers  simplify  their  instruction,  the  more  they  teach  orally,  the  less  the 
•oholars  seem  to  understand  the  subject.    Unless  Grammar  is  put  forward  as  a  tbiag  U 
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be  atudifd,  and  made  of  more  importanee,  oar  soholare  eannot  be  ezpeoted  to  leaTe  sehool 
with  any  clear  knowledge  of  language  and  Ma  proper  lue.  HUtorj  is  now  introduced 
into  nearly  every  aobool,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  outline  maps  fiir- 
nlihed  to  moat  of  the  schcols  have  paid  for  themselves  already.  More  must  be  furnished 
next  year  without  fail. 

Our  school  houses  are  now  all  neat  and  comfortable,  except  the  Blake  and  Ridge 
houses.  An  appropriation  was  made  last  year  to  repair  the  Ridge  house,  but  it  was 
thought  not  worth  repairing,  and  new  furniture  was  purchased  to  piake  it  comfortable. 
This  furniture  will  be  all  ready  for  a  new  house,  which  must  be  built  next  year.  The 
location  ought  to  be  changed  slightly,  so  as  to  uSbrd  a  good  lot  and  play  ground.  The 
new  house  in  the  Thompson  District  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  comfort,  and  the  sixe 
Mid  advancement  of  the  school  there  amply  justify  building  it. 

We  are  pustled  to  know  what  to  recommend  in  the  Blake  District.  The  old  house  is 
not  worth  repairing,  and  should  bo  located  so  as  to  take  in  a  part  of  our  scholars  who 
now  go  to  Lewiston  to  school.  The  school  is  now  so  small  that  it  is  about  impossible  for 
m  teacher  to  keep  up  any  interest.  We  made  an  effort  to  have  these  scholars  carried  to 
the  Newell  school,  as  they  could  be  carried  and  brought  home  for  about  half  what  it 
ooats  to  run  the  school,  and  the  measure  would  benefit  both  schools,  but  some  of  the 
people  objected  and  the  project  fell  through.  A  fear  that  the  movement  would  result  in 
breaking  up  the  district  and  discontinuing  the  school  house,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
objections.  This  fear  is  groundless,  as  there  is  a  large  territory  in  that  vicinity  which 
must  be  acoommodnted  with  schooling  near  by. 

The  school  house  at  Lisbon  Factory  is  a  unique  model  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
tn  its  internal  arrangements.  Human  Ingenuity  can  scarcely  produce  a  plan  more  prov- 
ocative of  trouble  and  misunderstanding  than  is  here  presented.  But  that  a  new  house 
mutt  inevitably  be  built  here  in  a  few  years,  it  would  pay  to  appropriate  money  enough 
to  alter  ft,  and  thns  put  an  end  to  the  constant  trouble  occurring  for  want  of  a  warm 
ante-room.  The  outhouses  and  privies  connected  with  our  school  houses,  especially  in 
the  villages,  are  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  any  race  or  people.  Warned  by  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  keep  them  clean  and  deoent  at  the  Lisbon  Falls  house,  and  on  aooount  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  person  who  would  clean  them,  at  a  (air  price,  we  have  made 
no  attempt  in  this  direction,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  duties  of  scavengers,  when 
the  blame  of  this  thing  lies  entirely  in  a  neglect  of  early  training  at  home. 

This  is  a  subject  over  which  teachers  have  no  control  on  account  of  its  delicacy,  but 
we  say  to  parents,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  if  you  can't  bring  up  your  children  to  obey 
•I  home,  10  that  a  teacher  ean  manage  them  in  the  school  room,  do  try  to  instruct  them 
1b  the  deoeneies  of  life  so  that  they  shall  not  endanger  the  morals  and  health  of  those 
who  are  virtuously  taught.  We  have  listened  with  pain  to  the  numerous  complaints 
from  many  schools,  about  vulgar  and  profane  language,  and  indecent  behaviour,  by 
boys,  in  the  presence  of  young  girls  and  small  children.  We  warn  these  boys  that  an 
ontraged  public  sentiment  will  not  long  tolerate  this  demoralising  conduct. 

What !  has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  mother  cannot  send  her  darlings,  who  have  never 
known  the  touch  of  evil,  whose  minds  are  pure  and  whose  thoughts  are  free  from  guile, 
to  oar  public  schools,  without  having  them  eome  back  to  her  polluted  by  the  actions  and 
words  of  these  inhuman  monstrosities,  called  bad  boys?  Must  virtue  die  because  there 
is  no  one  to  defend  our  children  from  the  baleful  influence  of  this  evil  7  We  call  upon 
•very  parent  whose  children's  minds  are  thns  delmuched,  to  hold  up  the  offenders  to 
pnblie  seom  and  contempt,  and  visit  them  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  These  vile 
I,  who  are  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  virtue,  should  be  brought  to  their 
by  sodden  punishment. 
We  Inlely  xeeeived  m  eommnnioation  from  Mr.  Tash,  Soperintendent  of  the  Lewiston 
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aohoolB,  ooDtaining  a  list  of  nine  soholars  who  have  attended  sohool  in  the  Pine  Woodi 
district  in  that  town.  On  investigation  wo  fonnd  that  five  or  six  of  them  aetnallj 
helongnd  to  ns.  For  these  they  are  willing  to  take  per  year  the  amount  per  Mholarthit 
we  raise,  which  will  be  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  settle  these  elaims.  tSome  of  these 
scholars  can  be  taken  into  Ihe  Blake  school  house,  if  it  be  properly  located  when  rebuilt 
The  others  cannot  be  reached,  and  must  continue  to  attend  these  at  present. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  to  what  extent  our  aohools  may  expand  in  a  few  years.  We 
have  begun  with  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  in  sohool  matters,  which,  if  continued,  mart 
soon  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  best  in  the  State.  From  all  reliable  data,  it  ii 
evident  that  tho  school  at  Lisbon  will  be  increased  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  scholan 
in  a  couple  of  years  or  less.  This  will  involve  the  erection  of  a  new  sohool  house  then 
soon.  The  schools  at  Lisbon  Falls  have  also  overrun  the  capacity  of  the  acbuul  bouse. 
We  have  hired  tho  old  school  house,  and  removed  furniture  enough  there  to  aceommodati 
the  -primary  school.  This  has  resulted  beneficially  in  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
mediate grade.  These  three  grades  must  be  kept  up,  and  can  be  run  as  at  present  for 
a  while,  but  a  new  primary  sohool  house  will  soon  be  a  necessity.  A  primary  sohool,  or 
assistant,  haj  been  necessary  in  the  Plains  school  most  of  the  year.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  the  expense  of  running  the  schools  has  materially  increased  this  year. 
This  is  owing  to  several  causes: 

First.  We  have  had  two  more  weeks  in  every  school  than  we  did  last  year,  and  have 
established  two  new  schools,  so  that  we  have  had  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  weeks  as 
against  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  weeks  last  year  in  town,  an  increase  of  thirteen 
and  one-seventh  per  cent,  in  schooling. 

Second.  We  have  paid  higher  wages  to  teachers,  an  increase  of  five  and  two-thirds 
per  cent. 

Third.  The  price  of  board  has  advanced  rapidly,  having  increased  eleven  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent.  In  many  districts  it  is  difllcult  to  obtain  board,  and  oompetition  being 
removed  we  have  to  pay  what  is  asked. 

Fourth.  Some  bills  have  been  paid  which  were  not  presented  in  season  for  our  report 
last  year,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  amounts  reported  due  by  us  and 
the  selectmen. 

Fifth.  We  have  paid  more  bills  to  other  towns  for  schooling,  more  for  maps,  charts, 
and  school  supplies  generally . 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  however,  in  all  eases.  Those  who  have  given  the 
matter  no  thought  have  little  idea  of  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  at  fair  wages, 
as  oompared  with  former  prices.  Those  persons  who  formerly  taught  for  $3  a  week 
and  boarded  at  home,  throwing  in  the  board,  are  now  engaged  in  more  remunerative 
business.  No  teachers  are  now  available  except  those  who  make  a  business  of  it,  and  fit 
themselves  accordingly,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  the  supply.  High  as 
we  have  paid  we  have  found  ourselves  overbid,  and  paying  lees  than  other  towns  in 
many  cases.  We  do  not  yet  pay  our  teachers  what  an  ordinary  girl,  without  any 
expense  for  fitting,  or  books,  can  earn  per  week  in  the  mill  or  shoe  shop. 

The  passage  of  the  free  high  sohool  act  should  be  taken  advantage  of  this  year.  The 
house  at  the  Plains  is  centrally  located,  and  has  a  vacant  room  in  it  which  ean  be 
utilised  now  with  great  profit.  A  fall  term  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  should  be  held 
there.    We  recommend  an  appropriation  to  this  end. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  look  any  longer  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Stake  to 
establish  uniformity  of  text  books.  Year  after  year  the  State  Superintendent  has  issued 
the  inquiry  to  the  school  oommittees  in  the  State,  **  Can  you  suggest  any  ehange  in  the 
sohool  laws  which  will  be  beneficial  ?  **  Tear  after  year  the  response  has  gone  baok  full 
and  hearty,  "  Qive  as  uniformity  of  text  books."    And  itiU  the  desired  end  Is  as  disCaai 
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as  ever.  IIow  can  this  be  explained  ?  The  people  are  oomplaining  oonstantly  aboat 
the  expense  of  school  books,  more  than  half  of  which  is  caased  by  their  needless  variety 
and  size.  They  are  yearly  sending  men  to  the  Legislature  to  look  after  their  interests, 
and  still  thid  most  vital  interest  is  smothered  for  want  of  votes.  An  agent  of  one  of  the 
book  bouses  said  to  us,  **  This  school  book  uniformity  business  is  a  humbug.  It  must 
result  in  monopoly.  Our  firm  spent  three  thousand  dollars  last  year,  fighting  it  inyoar 
Legislature"  Uow  could  they  spend  (hat  money?  What  business  have  they  to 
meddle  with  the  matter,  if  we  want  uniformity?  Is  it  impossible  that  half  a  dozen 
other  book  firms  spent  as  much  money  in  this  business?  Is  it  probable  that  this 
money  was  spent  in  a  fair,  candid,  unprejudiced  discussion  of  the  matter,  in  ascertaining 
the  « i.^hes  uf  the  people,  in  sending  a  commission  to  New  Brunswick  to  see  how  the 
thing  viorki  where  it  has  been  tried  ?  Or  is  it  rather  probable  that  the  "  stock  wkb placed 
where  it  wuuld  do  most  good,"  as  in  the  recent  Credit  Mobilier  business?  While  our  legis- 
lators arc  ousting  their  votes  against  our  interests,  who  pays  these  book -firms  $3000 
apiece  tu  enlighten  their  minds?  Who  pays  them  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  in 
th(«  way  of  discounts  in  introducing  a  new  set  of  books,  to  be  afterwards  paid  back, 
double,  treble  in  the  way  of  profits  on  the  sale  of  them  for  the  next  five  years? 

Who  pays  three  smart  profits  on  a  school  book  which  might  be  furnished  to  the  scholar 
at  nearly  the  cost  of  production  ?  Who  can't  move  across  the  line,  from  one  town  to 
another,  without  incurring  an  expense  of  from  one  to  ten  dollars  for  a  new  set  of  books? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  questions.  We  the  people  are  paying  these  nn- 
nece.^igary  bills,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  some  plan  is  devised  for  our  relief.  The 
free  text  book  bill  will  not  cover  the  whole  case,  although  it  will  mitigate  many  evils  of 
the  present  no  system.  Then  in  regard  to  monopolies.  Let  us  have  a  few  and  see  if  we 
can't  manage  them.  We  can  stand  half  a  dozen  monopolies  better  than  we  can  afford  to 
pay  50  per  cent,  profit  on  school  books,  and  be  obliged  to  take  a  dozen  kinds  we  do  not 
want  or  need  We  advise  the  town  to  watch  the  success  of  the  free  text  book  plan  as 
used  in  Lewiston  and  Bath,  and  adopt  it  at  some  future  time  if  it  be  found  adapted  to 
onr  wants. 

Drawing,  or  "making  images,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  whipped,*'  as  some  over- 
practical  people  term  it,  is  progressing  finely  in  our  schools.  Many  small  scholars  oan 
now  draw  better  looking  horses,  oxen,  sleds,  ploughs  and  houses  than  oan  be  seen  in  the 
roads  and  on  farms  generally,  which  shows  that  they  are  not  only  learning  to  draw,  but 
are  acquiring  better  ideas  of  stock,  to^  Is,  and  architecture  than  are  generally  prevalent. 
We  hope  tliis  useful  and  refining  exercise  will  be  fully  encouraged  and  systematically 
taught,  so  that  not  a  scholar  shall  leave  school  unfitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  any  of  the 
numberless  trades  and  occupations  which  require  a  trained  eye  and  skillful  hand  to 
insure  success  and  advancement. 

We  filled  the  vacancy  on  the  School  Board,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mason, 
by  electing  Albert  Davis  in  his  place.  The  death  of  Mr.  Davis  made  it  necessary  to 
elect  another.  We  then  elected  Asa  P.  Moore,  who  declined.  We  then  elected  Alfred 
E.  Jordan,  who  has  served  until  the  dose  of  the  year.  Two  new  members  most  be 
elected,  as  the  retiring  chairman  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Hoping  to  see  our  town 
school  system  so  perfected  as  to  take  the  unlettered  child  and  leave  him  fitted,  both 
mentally  and  morally,  for  all  the  doties  of  this  enterprising  age,  we  respectfully  submit 

the  above  report. 

E.  H.  GERRISH,  > 

J.  PHILBKOOK,   VS.  iS.  CommittM. 

A.  E.  JORDAN.  3 
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STONEHAM. 

In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  T>ar  schoolB,  perhaps  it  is  hard! j 
necenary  to  rpeak  separately  of  each  district. 

It  may  be  said  with  regret  that  while  we  number  one  hundred  and  fif^y-six  scholars  in 
town,  the  average  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  only  about  fifty-two  and  five-tenths. 
Disaffection  towards  the  teacher,  on  the  part  of  parents,  in  one  district,  negligence  of 
parental  duty  in  another,  and  a  spirit  of  general  unconcern  in  all,  may  bo  assigned  as 
the  prominent  causes  of  this  defect.  Regardless  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  your  Super- 
visor to  the  contrary,  incompetency  on  the  part  uf  the  teacher  got  into  one  of  our  sobooU, 
from  which,  of  course,  the  district  sustained  a  loss.  There  is  a  manifest  want  of  ability 
in  most  of  our  young  teachers  to  elucidate  the  principles  on  which  ihe  rules  of  our  text 
books  are  founded,  and  scholars  leaving  school  with  a  mere  smattering  of  rules  may  be 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  followers  of  Descartes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  certain  of 
nothing  except  his  own  existence,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  self-evident  truths. 

Some  of  our  agents,  too,  have  been  delinquent  during  the  past  year  in  looking  after 
tile  well-being  of  our  schools.  In  some  districts  wood  has  neither  been  seasonably  nor 
suitably  prepared,  consequently  those  schools  have  suffered  during  the  oold  season,  and 
their  progress  has  been  retarded.  In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  the  school 
agency  is  no  unimportant  ofl5ce.  Men  are  needed  to  fill  this  place  who  are  awake  to  a 
sense  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them.  No  agent  for  the  past  three  years  (so  far 
as  I  know)  has  made  an  annual  return  of  his  agency  in  this  town. 

But  while  there  are  Fomo  whom  wo  may  accuse  of  misdemeanor  and  omiseiGT^,  there 
are  others  among  us  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  are  willing 
to  extend  their  efforts  in  its  advancement. 

We  should  regard  the  mill  tax  and  the  act  in  aid  of  free  high  schools  as  valuable 
Iribntaries  to  the  general  oarrent  of  education  in  our  State. 

WILLIAM  A.  MANNING,  Stq)ervut>r. 


ELIOT. 


In  submitting  this  report,  we  are  gratified  in  saying  there  has  been  nothing  to  seri- 
ously interrupt  the  harmony  and  general  advancement  of  the  schools  of  this  town  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  and  success  has  attended  the  labors  of 
the  different  teachers;  although  with  most  of  the  schools  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement, and  need  of  more  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
tricts, to  insure  a  better  return  for  the  expense  incurred,  and  a  higher  standard  for  the 
schools.  We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  some  things,  which,  if  attended  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Districts,  would,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  oondnoe  to  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

The  school  room  which  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  well  furnished  with  all  Deeded 
lohool  apparatus,  and  which  presents  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  has  much  influ- 
ence in  elevating  the  tone  and  improving  the  character  of  the  pupils;  while,  on  the 
oontrary,  the  one  which  has  the  appearance  of  neglect,  lack  of  neatness  and  convenience, 
has  a  depressing  and  pernicious  effect  on  the  spirits  of  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

There  are  several  of  the  Districts  in  which  the  school -rooms  need  cleaning,  painting, 
whlte-washingi  Ae.,  also,  curtains  to  the  windows.  It  would  be  economy,  and  money 
well  invested,  even  if  taken  from  the  school  fund,  to  also  provide  the  school-rooms  with 
better  furniture  and  facilities,  such  as  black-boards,  outline  maps,  and  globes.  Every 
litUe  attention  and  expense  iii^urred  by  the  Agent  in  this  way,  by  rendering  the  Mhooli> 
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room  mora  oonvenleiit,  wholosome  and  altraotire.  \a  monej  well  invested,  and  will  yield 
a  retain  of  a  hondred  fold,  in  oontribotiog  to  the  improYoment,  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  lohoolfl. 

Tbachbrs.  After  providing  all  needed  facilities  for  the  school-room,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  is  to  procure  the  services  of  a  good  teacher;  and  to  secara  snch,  we  woald  sug- 
gest to  Agents,  that  the  best  teachers  may  be  improved  by  attending  the  Coanty  Insti- 
tate  for  teachers,  which  has  an  annual  session  in  each  of  the  counties  of  this  State;  and 
that  they  would  do  well  to  maice  an  effort  to  secure  the  services  of  such  as  have  avsiled 
themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  these  Institutes.  Although  there  are  some 
whose  natural  endowments  render  them  superior  as  teachers  and  governors  of  schools; 
still,  even  they  may  be  improved;  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  no  good  teacher  can  afford 
to  neglect  any  means  provided  by  the  8tate,  and  brought  within  his  reach,  which  will 
add  to  his  usefulness,  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  profession.  There  is,  probably, 
no  office,  or  public  employment,  in  which  is  needed  a  higher  order  of  ability,  or  one 
which  is  calculated  to  exert  more  influence  on  society,  or  on  the  destiny  of  the  State, 
than  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  common  school.  The  fkilures  and  lack  of  better  success 
in  these  institutions  are  largely  due  to  the  inefficiency  or  unfitness  of  teachers;  there- 
fore, the  greatest  eare  should  be  ezeroised  in  their  selection.  It  is  much  better  to  make 
ehoioe  of  a  good  teacher  at  the  commencement,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  change  after 
the  school  has  been  in  operation  even  for  a  short  time;  but  no  school  should  long  be 
tolerated  in  which  the  teacher  is  unable  to  command  the  obedience  of  every  scholar,  so 
that  order,  the  prime  element  of  every  good  school,  cannot  at  all  times  be  secured  in 
the  school-room;  for  without  order  here,  success  is  impossible. 

ICHABOD  COLE, 

HORACE  PARKER,  >  5.  S.  CommiUee. 

0.  H.  GUPTILL, 


NORTH  BERWICK. 

In  presenting  my  report  as  Supervisor  of  Schools,  I  would  congratulate  you  on  your 
general  success,  although  with  you  regretting  their  brevity  and  other  cireumstances, 
hereafter  noticed,  which  have  in  some  instances  prerented  that  complete  usefulness  and 
benefit  always  to  be  desired  and  sought  in  a  department  of  public  service  of  such  vital 
interest  to  a  community  as  the  Common  School. 

The  form  of  this  report  will  differ  from  that  of  my  predecessors,  and  may  from  what  is 
expected;  as  I  prefer  to  consider  the  schools,  excepting  statistical  information  which  is 
given  in  the  annexed  table,  in  the  aggregate,  rather  than  attempt  a  minute  description 
of  each,  thus  avoiding  much  useless  repetition,  and  yet  accomplish  the  ultimate  object  of 
a  report  in  conveying  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  such  information  In  regard  to  their 
schools  as  is  suited  to  promote  their  future  usefulness.  The  better  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  each  school  is  before  it,  and  the  time  to  criticise  a  teacher  is  at  the  preliminary 
examination,  or  while  she  is  at  work.  A  scathing  report  of  the  failure  of  a  young 
teacher,  whose  fault  in  assuming  a  teacher's  responsibilities,  is  not  so  much  hers  as  the 
Agent's  or  Supervisor's,  is  very  damaging,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  is  not 
from  the  usual  data)  to  attain  to  exact  justice,  neither  magnifying  merit  nor  fault,  it 
were  still  better  to  apply  the  golden  rule.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  in  terms  they  deserve 
those  teachers  who  have  nobly  done  their  duty,  and  have  brought  to^e  public  service, 
judgment,  tact,  and  enthusiasm,  together  with  that  fbnd  of  infonnation,  drawn  ttom 
study,  observation  and  experience,  a  fertility  of  resources  to  correct,  restrain  and  interest, 
a  quick  Insight  into  and  ready  sympathy  with  the  maHves  and  impulits  of  children,  and 
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other  qaalities  that  oombine  in  a  good  teaober.  I  hare  spoken  of  the  worth  of  nich 
before  their  sohools,  and  a  oorre«ponding  recommendation  is  ever  ready  for  them ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  I  have,  in  instancea  of  but  partial  saooess,  suggested  to  the  teftohers 
such  modiBcationa  of  their  management  as  the  oircnmstanoes  seemed  to  demand.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  equal  success  io  every  instance,  ounseqaentlj  while  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  general  prosperity  of  on^  schools,  and  the  harmony 
which  has  marked  the  relation  of  nearly  all  concerned,  yet  we  most  admit  there  are 
diSbrent  grades  of  excellence,  and  perhaps  instances  wherein,  though  there  was  not 
tniire  failure,  detailed  criticism  would  effisct  injury,  in  discouraging  the  teacher,  fostering 
insubordination  among  pupils  and  faultfinding  among  parents,  which  the  good  to  be 
derived  from  such  criticism  would  not  justify.  Generally  the  discipline  of  the  sohooli 
has  been  commendable,  combining  firmness  with  mildness  in  such  proportion  that  a  good 
degree  of  order  has,  in  most  cases  been  secured,  through  the  scholars'  respect  and  love, 
rather  than  fear  of  the  teacher.  No  cafes  of  dicipline  have  been  formally  referred,  nor 
complaints  entered;  the  few  suggestions  needed  by  teachers  have  been  offered  and  accepted 
as  helps,  rather  than  criticisms,  and  the  relations  between  the  teachers,  pupils  and 
Snpervif  or  have  been  pleasant  as  could  be  desired. 

There  have  been  twenty-five  terms,  averaging  eight  weeks  each,  of  public  school,  and 
a  term  of  twelve  weeks  private  school,  completed  this  year,  and  two  district  and  two 
private  schools  now  in  session,  are  progessiog  with  evident  profit  and  apparent  satisfae- 
tion  to  all  connected  therewith. 

You  will  see  by  consulting  the  annexed  table,  that  the  usual  studies  have  been 
pursued,  and  in  some  schools  either  algebra,  book  keeping,  history  or  physiology,  has 
received  attention.     In  all  these  fair  proficiency  and  progress  have  been  attained. 

Reading  and  spelling  are  universal  among  our  scholars;  branches  in  which  proper 
instruction  is  most  difficult  and  most  needed,  forming  the  very  basis  of  every  good  edu- 
cation, and  nominally  prominent  in  every  school's  order  of  exercises,  they  are  yet  most 
•lighted  and  poorly  taught.  One  source  of  evil  in  this  case,  is  ambition  to  advance  children 
to  reading  books  entirely  beyond  their  capacity,  producing  a  tendency  to  mechanical  read- 
ing without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  author's  meaning,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  tone, 
accent,  emphasis,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  good  reading.  If  the  much  needed  reform 
is  accomplished  in  this  direction,  its  foundation  must  be  laid  by  the  primary  teaeher, 
who  should  never  be  without  normal  training  and  marked  ability,  with  untiring  leal 
in  securing,  in  every  exercise,  an  erect  posture,  distinct  ntterence,  correct  peroeption, 
and  rendering,  by  means  of  emphasis  and  expression,  of  the  author's  sentiments. 

The  same  text-books  are  used  as  last  year — the  **  five  years"  prescribed  by  law  not 
having  elapsed  since  their  introduction;  but,  contemplating  the  bungling  character 
of  some  of  them,  one  is  tempted  to  risk  the  penalty  of  that  law,  for  the  public  good; 
and  I  hope,  when  time  shall  make  it  legal,  the  public  mind,  duly  weighing  the  subject, 
will  demand  of  the  public  servants  the  adoption  of  illustrated  text-books  in  all 
branches,  so  far  as  expedient,  as  a  good  picture  is  to  a  child's  mind  what  the  printed 
description  or  demonstration  is  to  one  mature,  and  awakening  intsrest,  it  efficiently  aids 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  main  points  of  either  problem  or  story.  Text-books  by 
different  authors,  and  needless  grades  which  the  same  author  sometimes  makes  in  the 
tame  branch,  are  sometimes  found,  producing  confusion,  complicating  claMification,  and 
obstructing  progress.  The  scholars  are  generally  well  supplied  with  books,  yet,  in  some 
instances,  parents  depend  on  their  children  **  studying  together,"  when  a  book  for  each 
would  be  by  far  the  more  economical.  These  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by  co-operating 
of  parents  with  teachers  and  committee,  in  their  efforts  to  simplify  the  classification. 

Of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  different  sciences  our  school-rooms  are  almost 
destitute.    No  wall-maps  or  globes  for  the  illustration  of  geography,  azoepi  In  No.  1, 
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and  then  nothing  adequate  to  the  pnrpo«e.  No  ap|>aratn8  for  the  illnstratloo  of  men- 
■aration,  evolution,  philooophy,  or  penmanehip,  and  no  libraries  or  boolia  of  reference,  save 
one  oopj  of  Webster's  dictionary.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  We  should  place  a 
diotionarj,  globes,  wall  maps,  and  charts  in  every  sohool-room,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  a 
year's  appropriation  would  be  well  spent  for  such  articles  at  the  expense  of  the  length  of 
the  school  term ;  and  if  we  must  pay  a  trifle  more  per  week  for  the  services  of  a  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  use  them  advantageously  we  shall  gain  thereby,  as  certainly  as  one 
month  of  a  good  is  better  than  two  of  a  poor  school. 

There  are  other  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  a  state  of  things  which,  though  an- 
satisfaotory,  no  committee  can  at  once  correct,  and  Influences  out  of,  as  well  as  In  the 
school-room,  which  the  teacher  cannot  control,  though  they  rob  her  of  success  and  the 
school  of  its  legitimate  usefulness. 

Good  government  is  hard  to  be  defined,  though  we  may  have  seen  happy  illustrations, 
and  all  admit  is  necessity.  The  best  government  is  not  the  most  rigid,  but  that  which, 
awakening  the  scholar's  self-respect,  renders  the  school-room  orderly,  and  brings  to  it  a 
refined  and  pure  atmosphere.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  moral  tone  of  our 
schools  shall  be  as  pure  as  the  purest  home,  that  our  little  children  may  enter  them 
without  exposure  to  moral  contamination;  and  important  as  a  term  of  school  may  be  to 
any,  and  especially  to  a  large  and  vicious  scholar,  he  bad  better  suffer  its  loss  than  for 
many  to  suffer  by  his  influence  and  moral  turpitude.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  served 
us  nobly,  shedding  around  them  a  pure  moral  light,  whose  sweet  influence  has  been  felt 
and  manifested  in  the  moral  growth  and  hue  of  all  within  the  circle  of  their  radience. 
Such  gain  the  confidence  of  their  pupils  without  demanafng  it — enforce  obedience  without 
commanding,  and  conquer  the  turbulent  spirit  without  attacking.  Self-respecting,  they 
command  respect;  self-governed,  they  govern  others;  combining  high  moral  sentiment 
with  an  earnest  spirit,  aptness  to  instruct,  scholarship,  sympathy  with  their  charge,  love 
for  and  enthusiasm  In  their  work,  with  normal  training  or  experience.  Such  do  not  and 
cannot  entirely  fail,  and  fortunate  is  the  district  whose  Agent  has  rejected  all  others. 
Yet  in  some  instances  all  these  combined  fall  to  secure  a  model  school.  "  As  the  teacher, 
so  the  school,"  has  merit  as  a  maxim,  but  Is  not  wholly  true.  Home  government  has 
much  to  do  with  the  government  and  order  of  the  school-room.  One  writer  says,  <*The 
teacher  sees  his  own  Image  as  In  a  glass  morally,  and  intellectually  reflected  by  his 
school,"  but  the  glass  may  sometimes  be  blurred  by  a  cloudy  atmosphere  at  home,  and 
the  Image  thus  rendered  Imperfect.  A  hasty  judgement,  a  censure,  an  Implied  doubt  of 
a  teacher's  method,  may  awaken  in  a  child's  mind  a  spirit  of  insubordination  that 
destroys  his  susceptibility  to  good  influences,  and  by  such  means  any  Inhabitant  may  do 
much  to  make  the  school  a  failure  or  success.  Hence  we  often  see  the  best  of  teaohen 
achieving  but  partial  success. 

Other  great  hindrances  to  complete  success,  are  tardineu  and  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance. The  statistics  show  nearly  17(M)  cases  of  tardiness,  and  that  the  absences  equal 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  attendance.  This  frequent  absence  breaks  the  chain  of  study, 
makes  chasms  in  classes,  gaps  in  recitations,  and  is  fatal  to  uniform  and  orderly  advance- 
ment. The  absent  scholar  must  either  lose  his  lesson  or  the  whole  class  the  time  neces- 
sary to  repeat  for  his  benefit,  and  at  the  examination  the  teacher  finds  to  her  mortlficaUon 
and  diseonragement,  that  her  most  lealous  endeavor  to  make  the  class  acquit  themselves 
creditably  Is  balked,  by  the  faltering  of  every  fourth  member,  whose  frequent  absence 
and  lost  lessons  now  assert  their  Importance  by  his  very  confusion.  In  some  studies  the 
missing  lesson  or  link  seems  to  render  the  whole  chain  useleni,  and  the  nnfortunata 
straggler,  catching  only  here  and  there  a  portion,  though  often  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed,  since  his  absence  or  tardiness  Is  frequently  permitted  or  oaused  by  bis  parents, 
findi  diioipllne  and  regolaritj  of  thought  Impoalble,  his  interest  in  his  lessons  brokeo 
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up,  himself  in  the  wake  of  his  fellows,  robbed  of  the  golden  oppoitnnlties  that  are  gone 
forerer. 

Shall  we  remedj  these  evils  bj  compulsory  ednoation?  Many  will  ery  oat  against 
this — that  it  is  an  abridgment  of  oar  liberties  and  an  Innoration  upon  old  csiablished 
customs.  But,  '*  letting  alone"  is  not  always  the  height  of  political  or  social  wisdom; 
nor  should  any  individual  have  liberty  to  detract  from  the  public  good,  which  demands 
that  the  march  of  vice  and  all  the  ills  which  are  the  oflbpring  or  attendants  of  ignorance, 
should  be  opposed  by  the  barrier  of  nnirersal  education  and  morality. 

I  beliere  the  argument  is  on  the  side  of  compulsory  attendance,  if  people  neglect  or 
refuse  to  improve  as  privileges  the  opportunities  for  education  provided  at  public 
expense.  The  State  provides  for  the  education  of  all,  and  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
every  child  be  educated. 

Another  reason  why  our  schools,  though  as  good  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  are  yet  far  below  the  true  standard  of  excellence,  is  found  in  the  state 
of  the  shool  houses,  whose  "  deplorable  condition''  was  not  one  whit  exaggerated  in  my 
predecessor's  report  for  last  year,  to  which  I  refer  you  for  general  faf  ts;  though  ft  is  my 
pleasure  to  add  that  Districts  Nos.  8  and  19,  have  followed  the  example  of  No.  14,  and 
done  nobly  in  the  item  of  repairs,  making  very  valuable  improvements;  and  No.  4  has 
contracted  for  a  new  building,  which,  if  properly  furnished,  will  be  by  far  the  best  district 
school  room  in  town.  Others  are  **  let  alone,"  and  there  appears  no  change,  save  that 
which  has  been  made  by  the  relentless  hand  of  time — and  the  jack-knife.  And  some 
there  are  where  time  and  mischief  have  so  long  wrought  on  what  In  its  best  estate  was 
ill-adapted  to  its  designed  use,  fliat  I  have  given  certificates  with  mental,  and  in  one 
case  verbal  protest,  against  the  teacher's  accepting  such  miserable  hovels  for  the  soene 
of  their  daily  labor.  I  hope  the  good  work  begun  in  some  districts  will  be  continued 
until  our  school  houses,  instead  of  being  inferior  to  the  average,  shall  rival  the  best. 
But  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  work  is,  first  abolish  the  district  system  as  it  now 
exists,  the  town  taking  possession  of  what  school  property  there  is,  making  such  changes 
and  additions  as  the  public  need  demands;  building  new  school  houses  in  such  situations 
as  will  conserve  the  interests  of  all;  apportioning  the  expenses  equitably,  by  making  to 
those  districts  which  have  furnished  valuable  property  a  proper  allowance  for  the  same, 
and  reducing  the  town  to  one  large  school  district,  with  the  necessary  number  of  school- 
rooms, of  suitable  capacity  and  proper  location  to  accommodate  the  children  who  could 
attend  them  wherever  their  interests  dictate. 

Eminent  educators,  including  our  own  State  Superintendent,  approve,  our  laws  provide 
for,  and  many  towns  have  adopted  this  plan ;  and  none  having  once  tried  it  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  system.  The  certain  advantages  of  the  propceed  system  are,  equal 
aggregate  schooling  for  less  money,  greater  amount  of  schooling  for  each  scholar,  better 
school  houses,  better  supervision,  better  teaching,  because  each  teacher  oould  be  assigned 
the  school  to  which  she  is  best  adapted,  larger  schools,  and  therefore  more  emulation  in 
the  classes,  more  uniform  and  simple  classification,  more  direct  and  uniform  discipline, 
permanent  employment  of  the  best  teachers,  freedom  firom  district  oontention,  and  equal 
privileges  to  the  back  sections.  A  natural  out  growth  of  the  system  would  be  **  Graded 
Schools,"  including  High  Schools  for  both  sexes,  wherein  our  young  ladies  might  com- 
plete their  studies,  and  young  men  flrom  all  parts  of  the  town  might  acquire  a  good 
business  education  or  fit  for  college  without  being  obliged  to  go  Arom  home.  We  are  a 
growing  community,  and  as  such  our  needs  imperatively  enjoin  upon  us  the  duty  of 
looking  beyond  the  present;  but  while  progressive  in  other  directions,  we  halt  in  this 
till  our  school  system  and  accommodations  are  wholly  inadequate.  When  once  established 
our  usual  appropriation  and  fund  {torn  the  State  would  maintain  the  ^stem;  and  the 
change,  if  once  undertaken,  will,  I  doubt  not,  prore  lea  dilBovlt^  and  the  oVfcctloM  lo 
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il,  if  any  oan  be  found,  lea  formidable  than  wonld  at  firit  appear,  and  it  aeems  to  me 
that  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greateit  number,"  as  well  as  true  economy,  demands  that 
the  change  be  made 

I  have  spoken  freely,  fully,  and  perhaps  tediously,  of  the  fiiults  of  our  schools,  yet  I 
trust  not  in  fault  finding  spirit,  but  to  deliberately  consider  with  you  m  one  having  like 
interest  therein,  the  need  and  method  of  reform.  Our  schools  have  been  generally  good 
under  the  olrenmstances,  but  we  should  not  forget,  the  circumstances  in  many  cases  are 
nn&vorable,  and  govern  ourselves  aeoordiogly. 

J.  J.  ABBOTT,  Supervuor. 


SCARBOROUGH. 

The  character  of  our  schools  depends  chiefly  of  course,  on  the  private  cbsracter  of  the 
pupils,  and  since  this  is  formed  maioly  at  home,  the  success  or  failure  of  these  schools 
depends  very  much  on  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Well  ordered  and  virtuous  homes  are 
very  sure  to  produce  well  ordered  and  happy  schools. 

Next  in  importance  to  parental  influence  stands  that  of  school  teachers,  and  few  have 
well  considered  the  difficulty  of  securing  really  desirable  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  our  wants.  It  is  indeed  a  very  easy  thing  for  any  committee  to  ascertain 
whether  an  applicant  for  a  teacherehip  is  well  versed  in  our  common  school  studies;  but 
no  preliminary  examination  can  possibly  determine  whether  he  is  "apt  to  teach"  others, 
and  whether  he  can  govern  a  school,  or  control  even  himself;  whether  be  will  prove 
efficient,  pleasant,  and  interested  in  the  advancement  of  his  pupils,  or  whether  he  is 
sluggish,  ill-tempered,  and  interested  only  in  his  wages. 

All  this  can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  actual  trial  of  the  candidate  as  a  practical 
teacher.  Often  have  we  been  sadly  surprised  by  the  failure  of  some  of  our  best  educated 
teachers;  and  no  less  surprised  by  the  success  of  others  who  promised  far  less  at  their 
initial  examination. 

But  however  deficient  any  teacher  may  prove  when  subjected  to  this,  the  abrupt  closing 
of  a  school  before  its  time  is  always  connected  with  many  inconveniences  and  evils  of  no 
little  moment.  For  this  reason  school  committees  frequently  allow  inferior  schools  to 
drag  themselves  on  tediously  to  a  natural  death,  instead  of  inflicting  on  them  a  sudden 
and  judicial  one — solely  because  they  judge  this  to  be  *'  the  least  of  two  evils."  Perhapi 
we  have  erred  in  this  way,  and  we  commend  to  your  consideration  the  two  following 
suggestions.  First,  we  suggest  that  our  successor,  in  office  shall  make  a  more  free  use 
of  the  guillotine  than  we  have,  in  the  case  of  poor  teachers  and  unprofitable  schools. 
Lastly  and  specially,  we  recommend  that  any  district  which  has  been  so  happy  as  to 
seoure  a  good  and  desirable  teacher,  shall  by  all  means  endeavor  to  retain  that  well- 
proved  teacher,  instead  of  engaging  annually  some  stranger,  and  securing  a  good  one 
only  once  in  three  or  five  years.  There  is  little  beauty,  but  much  wisdom,  in  that  old 
proverb,  "Let  well  enough  alone.'' 


H.  G.  STORBR,  )  «   .,   rv.««^/i.^ 

ROBERT  Mclaughlin,  s  ^-  *•  ^'"'~"«- 


UNITY. 

Our  agents  are  not  oareAil  enough  whom  they  hire;  but  they  soliloquise  on  the  matter 
something  like  this:  "Well  this  is  a  small  school  and  I  ought  to  get  a  teacher  in  the 
summer  for  $2.25  per  week,  and  a  man  in  the  winter  for  $20.00  per  month."  So  he's  got 
his  mind  made  up  just  what  he  will  pay  and  not  one  cent  more.    Perhapi  he  thinks  it  ii 
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hif  daty  to  hire  the  one  he  can  get  the  cheapest,  without  regard  to  whom  it  Im  or  where 
he  came  from,  whether  craiy  or  foolish,  (gut  him  cheap.)  He  perhaps  will  say,  **  Well, 
$20  00  a  month  is  more  than  I  can  earn,  beaidos  it  is  enongh,  and  I  shan't  pay  any 
more."  Well  if  you  hang  to  it  yon  will  nut  have  to  wait  long  before  yoo  ean  get  a 
female  for  $2.25,  or  if  you  won't  give  that,  you  can  get  one  for  the  25  cents  almost,  for 
the  country  is  full  of  teachers  (or  those  who  profess  to  be  such)  who  have  learned  to 
read  and  write  a  little  and  think  they  can  teach.  They  never  went  away  to  school;  it 
has  ciM»t  them  nothing  fur  what  little  they  do  know,  and  they  will  keqt,  not  teaoh,  for 
what  they  can  get 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  one  that  has  fitted  himself  for  the  profession  has  been 
to  considerable  expense,  (fur  we  can't  get  to  school  without  cost)  and  therefore,  cannot 
afford  to  teach  at  so  low  figures  as  our  agent  wishes  to  give.  So  our  best  teachers  are 
crowded  back  and  will  nut  teach,  or  go  away  where  they  can  get  something  for  their 
labor,  and  our  country  schools  are  filled  up  with  the  remnants  or  poorer  olassof  teachers. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  and  wo  want  more.  We  don't  have  interest  enough  in 
our  schools.  In  order  to  have  good  mibools  we  should  all  be  interested,  committee,  agents, 
parents,  and  teachers.  Agents,  you  should  hire  none  but  the  best  of  teachers,  know  some- 
thing of  their  reputation  as  such  before  yuu  hire  them,  pay  them  well,  don't  banter  long 
to  get  o£f  that  25  cents  if  you  know  it  is  a  good  teacher.  Then,  parents,  take  interest 
enough  in  your  children  to  inquire  what  they  are  duing  at  school,  visit  it  yourselves,  and 
if  the  school  is  not  what  it  should  be,  have  an  investigation  at  once  and  have  the  teacher 
routed  (if  he  is  to  blame)  before  he  gets  all  your  money,  then  try  again;  but  just  as  long 
as  agents  hire  everything  that  comes  along,  just  because  they  can  get  them  cheap,  and 
our  committee  let  them  into  schools,  just  so  lung  we  shall  have  poor  schools.  If  we  have 
got  blockheads  in  our  schools,  we  don't  want  blockheads  to  teach  them,  for  if  this  be  the 
case  what  can  we  expect  but  blockheads  and  knownothings.  **  The  blind  cannot  lead 
the  blind  for  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch.** 

If  we  have  good  teachers  we  shall  have  good  schools,  and  pupils  will  be  interested  and 
desire  to  attend,  and  will  not  have  to  be  jawed  or  whipped  twice  a  day  in  order  to  get 
them  to  school.  Again,  if  the  teacher  is  not  interested,  the  scholars  will  not  ear«  much 
whether  they  go  to  school  or  not;  but  if  they  do  go  at  all  it  will  be  to  have  a  good  time 
generally  and  **  raiso  Ned,"  as  the  saying  is,  with  the  teacher,  and  not  for  wha^  they  ean 
learn.  Agents  and  parents,  let  us  all  unite  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  our  schools, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  what  the  result  will  be  in  so  doing. 

N.  0.  PAREHURST,   S^gtermsnr. 


TROY. 

Our  schools  have  accomplished  full  more  the  last  year  than  usually  falls  in  their  lot. 
We  have  had  better  schools  on  the  whole,  than  for  a  number  of  years  before.  We  can 
attribute  no  other  cause  for  this  great  improvement  in  the  schools,  than  the  careful 
selection  of  teachers  for  the  the  post  year.  Better  wages  have  been  paid,  and  the  result 
of  the  experiment  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  for  invariably,  when  the  best  wages 
have  been  paid  we  have  had  the  best  schools.  The  wages  of  teachers  are  not  yet  where 
they  should  be,  by  twonty-five  per  cent.  There  is  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
majurity  of  people  in  our  town,  and  ever  has  been,  to  keep  teachers'  wages  down  to  the 
old  standard,  $1.50  per  week  for  females,  and  $16  per  month  for  males.  What  wages ! 
What  an  incentive  to  encourage  our  children  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers.  And  yet,  if 
teachers  are  paid  wages  that  justly  belong  to  them,  if  we  go  far  beyond  these  old  prices, 
established  by  our  great-grand-£athers«  you  will  hear  a  great  cry  of  hard  times!     Never 
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ean  atond  this,  we  shall  become  banknipt  to  paj  nioh  wages  to  teaohers  !  If  female 
teaohers  were  paid  $4  per  week  on  an  arerage,  and  males  $35  per  month,  as  thej  sboald 
be,  we  should  hare  very  mnoh  better  schools  than  we  now  do.  If  teachers  are  thoroughly 
qualified  for  their  work,  and  labor  with  an  earnestness  and  determination  that  always 
wins,  they  oertainly  cannot  afford  to  work  any  below  these  prices. 

Poor  Bchool-houses  and  a  total  want  of  school  equipments,  have  been  a  great  detriment 
to  our  schools.  There  is  not  a  wall  map  or  globe  in  a  single  district  in  town.  School 
districts  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  furnishing  more  apparatus  for  the  school-room. 
More  geography  can  be  taught  in  one  week  by  the  use  of  a  globe  and  wall  maps,  than 
can  in  two  weeks  by  the  use  of  text  books  alone.  Geography,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in 
our  common  schools,  is  very  easily  forgotten.  Uow  often  do  we  hear  it  remarked  by 
those  who  have  been  out  of  school  two  or  three  years,  that  they  once  were  good  in 
geography,  but  it  is  now  all  gone  from  them,  they  have  forgotten  it  all.  Why  is  this  7 
Simply  because  it  was  not  taught  in  the  right  way.  The  mechanical,  monotonous 
method  of  teaching  that  very  important  branch  of  education,  as  it  almost  invariably  is 
taught,  is  no  real  benefit  to  scholars;  but  teach  it  practically,  as  it  easily  can  be  by 
means  of  globe  and  wall-maps,  and  it  leaves  a  lasbing  impression  upon  the  child's  mind, 
that  dings  to  him  as  long  as  reason  retains  her  throne.  The  subject  of  poor  school- 
houses  has  been  long  discussed,  and  the  necessity  of  better  ones  urged  upon  the  people 
by  those  who  have  preceded  us,  but  much  more  still  remains  to  be  said  if  we  had  time 
and  space  to  express  our  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  Out  of  eleven  school-fiouses  in 
town,  we  have  but  four  that  are  suitable  for  scholars  and  teachers  to  work  in.  The  rest 
are  small,  ill-constructed,  low  ported  shanties;  not  large  enough  for  hog  pens,  and  too 
low  posted  for  cattle  sheds.  Such  is  the  condition  of  many  school-houses  throughout  the 
entire  State,  as  well  as  our  own  town,  and  such  they  will  be  until  some  modem  reformer 
comes  among  us  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  and  fully  convinces  the 
people  that  their  duties  and  obligations  to  their  children  become  more  and  more  exten- 
sive as  they  advance  in  this  world  of  progress.  They  must  be  made  to  realise  and 
understand  that  their  children  must  have  better  school -houses,  pleasuiter  rooms,  and 
more  school  apparatus;  then  they  will  love  to  attend  school,  instead  of  despise  it,  as 
many  of  them  necessarily  do,  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  huddle  together  like  so 
many  cattle  into  a  little  despisable  hovel,  witb  no  convenient  sittings  or  pleasant  surround- 
ings. We  hope  and  trust  that  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  some  measure  will  be 
taken  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  people  that  will  bring  about  these  desired  results. 
Parents  should  be  deeply  interested  in  schools,  not  pass  them  by  as  though  they  were  a 
secondary  object  in  life,  continually  whining  and  grumbling  about  the  school,  and  find- 
ing fault  with  the  teacher,  when  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  finding  fault  about. 
Parents  should  visit  their  schools  twice  at  least  every  term,  especially  when  they  think 
the  teachers  are  not  doing  their  duties.  Qo  to  the  school  yourselves,  investigate  the 
matter  carefully,  throw  all  prejudice  aside,  and  you  will  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that 
your  scholars  made  a  mistake,  they  did  not  tell  you  as  it  was.  If  parents  would  do  this 
instead  of  staying  at  home  and  finding  fault,  schools  wonld  be  much  better  than  they 
are.  See  that  your  children  are  constantly  and  promptly  at  school,  employ  the  best 
teachers,  live,  active  ones,  those  that  are  qualified  for  their  work  and  understand  their 
business.  All  take  hold  and  work  together,  and  perfect  success  will  crown  the  result — 
a  succfss  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  and  of  which,  when  acquired,  we  may  all  well  be 
proud. 

C.  B.  MERRICK,  Ckair.  S.  6\  CommUtet. 
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BOWDOINHAM. 

The  improrement  of  oar  pablio  sohooU  deawndfl  oar  earnest  attention,  and  in  no  way 
oan  parents  do  more  towards  this  desirable  end,  than  bj  freqaenCly  Tisiting  the  sohoola, 
and  thas  becoming  acqaainted  with  their  management,  their  wants  and  defeete;  and 
showing  to  teachers  and  popils,  by  their  presence  in  the  school-room,  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  proper  edncation  of  their  children.  It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
every  parent  to  linow  how  the  schools  are  conducted,  what  the  discipline  is,  and  what 
improvement  his  children  are  mailing.  Visits  should  be  made  often,  and  withont  pre- 
Tions  notice  or  warning.  They  will  create  no  disturbance,  but  will  do  much  to  aid  and 
encourage  teachers  and  pupils  to  greater  exertions.  Never  express  an  unfarorable 
opinion  of  your  schools  from  reports  of  children,  but  learn  if  possible  their  true  condi- 
tion from  actual  observation  in  the  school-room. 

Many  of  our  school-houses  are  neither  comfortable  nor  convenient,  and  are  unfit  fbr 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  school-room  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair  and  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  Every  injury  by  cutting,  marking,  Ac,  it  an 
offence  for  which  every  one  found  guilty  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  districts  number  8,  11, 16  and  16,  be  united  with  ihe 
9th  district,  and  a  thoroughly  graded  school  established. 

The  advantages  of  a  graded  school  are  many,  a  few  of  which  we  will  mention.  Each 
class  has  its  specified  work,  and  no  advancement  to  a  higher  grade  can  be  made  ontll 
that  work  is  accomplished.  Each  grade  can  be  reached  only  by  passing  step  by  step,  all 
the  intermediate  ground.  The  pupils  of  each  grade  have  some  definite  object  in  view, 
and  the  course  to  obtain  it  is  not  left  to  each  one's  whim  or  caprice.  From  one  grade  to 
another  seems  a  long  stride,  and  something  worth  striving  for.  Each  branch  of  study 
must  be  taken  in  its  proper  time  and  order,  thus  relieving  the  teacher  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  attempting  or  being  compelled  to  teach  any  and  almost  everything  at  the  same 
time.  A  course  of  study  should  be  established,  which  will  secure  the  most  systematic 
mental  developement,  and  will  prove  the  most  practical  benefit  to  the  pupil  in  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  life.  The  union  of  these  districts  will  afford  means  to  procure  the 
services  of  a  good  male  teacher,  with  such  assistants  as  the  wants  of  the  school  may 
demand. 


ROLAND  CURTIS, 

J.  P.  THOMAS,       )^S.Sl   CammiUet. 

F.  W.  WHITE, 


is.  a 


6TANDISH. 

All  agree  that  the  best  interests  of  the  town  require  the  right  use  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  schools. 

Since  nearly  all  this  money  is  paid  to  teachers,  it  is  very  important  that  we  lecura 
those  fitted  by  education,  and  adaptation  for  the  work.  This  can  be  done  only  by  giving 
constant  employment,  and  fair  wages  to  those  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  thia 
calling.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  those  who  are  preparing  for  some  other  bad- 
ness, and  engage  in  teaching  for  a  few  terms,  simply  to  raise  money,  and  oonseqnentlj 
have  neither  the  training  for,  nor  the  interest  in,  the  work,  requisite  for  suooeM.  When 
they  present  themselves  for  examination,  they  often  confess  that,  while  attending  to 
such  matters  as  relate  to  their  chosen  calling,  they  have  neglected  the  branohea  usaal^ 
taught  in  our  common  schools. 

To  have  the  right  persons  in  the  right  place,  and  thus  secure  profitable  schools,  it 
seems  plain  that  either  the  office  of  supervisor  or  agent  should  be  abolished,  so  that 
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ulioever  amploji  the  teaohera  ihall  determioe  ihoir  qualiSoationf,  and  fael  reiponfible 
for  the  oondnot  and  suoMsa  of  the  sohoola.  Having  oompetent  taaohtn,  the  matter  of 
text-books  maj  safely  be  left  to  regulate  itself. 

Whatever  dilTerenoes  of  opinion  may  exist  on  other  snl)jeots«  all  most  agree  that  oom- 
fortable  and  oonvenient  sohool-houses  are  indespensable. 
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J.  L.  CHASE, 

0.  8.  SANBORN,  V<9.  S,  CommUtet, 

J.  G.  STUBQIS. 


CUMBBRLAND. 

In  summing  np  the  results  of  the  past  year,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  w 
have  had  some  excellent  schools.  Where  there  has  been  an  intelligent  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  district,  suooess  has  generally  followed.  Not  always,  for  the  best  efforts  of 
the  agents  will  sometimes  prove  abortive  through  the  unwise  recommendation  of 
teaohers.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  indifferent  teaohers  oan  bring  the  most  unqualified 
reoommendations.  We  are  obliged  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  fitness  by  our  owa 
knowledge  and  interest,  or  by  actual  trial.  It  would  be  a  safe  rule  for  agents  and  others 
employing  teachers  to  place  no  dependence  upon  certificates,  unless  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  those  who  give  them,  and  even  then  there  should  be  the  greatest  eao* 
tion.  The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  for  a  successful  school  is  a  good  teacher. 
The  co-operation  of  parents  is  indeed  necessary,  but  this  is  usually  gained  by  an 
instructor  that  understands  his  business.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  the  oitiseni 
of  this  town,  the  importance  of  sparing  no  pains  or  money  in  obtaining  the  best  talent 
and  culture  that  can  be  found.  In  these  days  tkilt  is  at  a  premium  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  business,  and  should  be  especially  so  in  the  responsible  work  of  teaehing.  But 
the  idea  is  too  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  that  almost  anybody  will  do  to  teach  some  of 
our  backward  schools.  Cheapness  is  the  great  desideratum  with  many.  They  estimate 
the  value  of  a  school  by  its  length.  When  will  people  believe  the  oft  repeated  and 
true  statement  that  six  weeks  of  instruction  under  a  skillful  teacher  is  better  than  twelve 
weeks  under  one  that  is  not  qualified  for  his  work.  It  often  happens  that  it  takes  a 
whole  term  to  unlearn  bad  habits  of  study.  We  may  truly  say  that  much  of  the  reading 
in  our  schools  is  worse  than  nothing.  Time  enough  is  spent,  but  frequently  no  right 
instruction  is  given. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  we  must  insist  upon  well  qualified  teachers,  and  be 
willing  to  pay  them,  so  that  they  can  afford  to  fit  themselves  for  the  most  efficient  work. 
The  times  have  changed  so  that  it  is  useless  to  think  of  securing  gentlemen  or  ladies  at 
the  old  rates.  An  intelligent  and 'enterprising  lady  will  not  undertake  the  laborious 
task  of  teaching  for  three  or  four  doIUrs  per  week,  when  she  oan  earn  twice  as  much  in 
other  pursuits,  and  no  one  can  blame  her.  Every  one  in  our  districts  would  do  the 
same.  We  are  aware  that  in  the  midst  of  high  taxes  the  suggestion  of  higher  wages 
will  be  unwelcome  to  some.  But  the  money  that  we  now  raise  would  secure  almost 
double  the  amount  of  real  good  to  our  schools,  if  it  should  be  wisely  expended.  What 
we  want  is  more  thorough  work,  and  to  retain  the  same  teachers  term  after  term.  Two 
weeks  of  a  term  are  often  wasted  by  introducing  a  new  teacher.  Then,  on  account  of 
careless  and  imperfect  teaching,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over  and  very  little  advance 
made.  The  pupils  are  not  interested  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  constantly  making 
progress.  Scholars  should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  faster  than  they  can  master  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  then  should  continue  straightforward.  We  all  remember  how  wo 
went  over  arithmetic  time  after  time,  and  then  knew  little  about  it.  Let  us  ha^e 
thorough  drill  in  every  branch  of  study,  so  that  what  the  pupils  do  know  they  shall 
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know  certainly,  and  onoe  for  all.  We  are  all  sativfied  that  many  of  the  teaebera  who 
now  aooomplish  only  inferior  resalta  are  capable  of  qualify iof^  themselves  for  effieieot 
serrioo,  and  would  do  so  if  we  demanded  it,  and  paid  them  for  it.  During  tbia  winter 
we  held  two  meetings,  to  which  all  the  teachers  were  invited — to  discuss  methods  cf 
teaching,  and  the  best  way  to  manage  a  school.  We  believe  that  such  meetings  are  of 
great  advantage,  as  the  teachers  get  the  benefit  of  each  other's  expereinee. 

We  suggest  to  the  agents  that  they  send  the  candidates  to  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee or  Supervisor  immediately  for  examination,  so  that  if  not  qualified  another  may 
be  secured  before  the  term  commences.  In  three  cases  during  the  last  year,  distrioti 
have  suffered  by  not  doing  this, — indeed  by  putting  the  teachers  into  school  without  a 
certificate.  What  we  need  is  the  co-operation  gf  agents  and  parents,  and  the  careful 
■apervision  of  the  general  committee,  then  will  our  schools  take  the  high  stand  which 
we  so  much  desire. 

The  variety  of  text-books  is  a  grievious  evil  in  this  town.  In  some  districts  there  are 
two  kinds  of  arithmetic,  two  grammars  and  sometimes  two  or  three  different  readers.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  difficulty  there  must  be  a  standard  at  the  Institute,  for  the  pupils 
go  from  the  diffeient  districts  to  this  school  and  back  again,  and  carry  the  book?  used 
there  As  we  have  no  permanent  board  of  trustees  over  this  excellent  institution,  there 
has  never  been  a  Ii«t  of  books  established,  hence  every  teacher  has  introduced  what 
books  he  pleased.  There  should  be  uniformity  between  this  school  and  the  other  schools  in 
town.  This  can  easily  be  secured  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken.  Frequent  change  cf 
books  is  a  great  detriment,  as  in  too  many  cases  all  through  the  State,  good  books  bare 
1]%n  thrown  aside  for  inferior  ones.  We  had  better  spend  our  funds  in  securing  the  best 
talent  in  our  teachers,  then  almoft  any  kind  of  books  will  suffice.  "The  love  of  money 
is  the  root"  of  this  constant  change.  Agents  from  the  different  publishing  houses  beset 
us  almost  weekly  to  examine  their  wares,  but  we  have  soen  no  book  yet  that  will  furnish 
our  children  with  brains. 

G.  B.  RICHARDSON,  JSiqiervi»or. 


UOLDEN. 

We  consider  that  our  scholars  make  as  guod  improvement  of  their  time  in  acquiring 
knowledge  as  the  scholars  in  the  neighboring  towns.  We  think  much  more  might 
be  accomplished  if  greater  interest  was  manifested  by  parents  and  school  agents. 

Let  the  agents  make  it  their  business,  as  soon  as  they  are  chosen,  to  engage  good 
teachers,  and  not  wait  till  the  teachers  who  are  known  to  be  good  are  engaged  and  then 
have  to  take  such  as  they  can  obtain.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  book  knowledge  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examinaticn  in  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  schools  that  will 
make  a  good  teacher.  Let  parents  do  all  they  can  to  uphold  the  teacher,  and  not  try  to 
make  the  teacher  the  scape-goat  for  the  defeats  of  their  scholars.  When  parenta  begin 
io  find  fault  with  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  their  scholars  and  condemn  the  teacher, 
then  we  can  say  that  the  benefit  of  the  school  to  said  scholar  is  nearly  ended. 

J.  FOGG,  St^HTvisor, 


LIVERMORE. 

As  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  education  in  this  town,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  science  of  mathematics  occupies  more  than  its  appropriate  share  of  attention. 
We  think  the  natural  sciences,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  and  the  like, 
ought  to  have  a  place  at  least  on  an  equality  with  Greenleaf 's  higher  arithmetio,  alg^ra. 
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geometry,  Ac. ;  and  wo  earoesUy  reoommend  that  oar  advanced  soholara  give  more  atten- 
tion to  these  nataral  sciences. 

In  summing  up  and  weighing  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  teachers  daring  the  year,  we 
are  moie  and  more  imYiressed  with  the  importance  of  this  class  of  persons  engaging  in 
their  work  with  a  IItcIj  zeal,  and  with  an  earnest  enthusiasm.  They  should  teach 
because  they  love  to  teach,  and  because  they  ardently  desire  an  elevation  of  mind,  an 
advancement  of  literature,  and  a  forthcoming  generation  of  noble  men  and  women.  They 
should  make  themselves  masters  of  their  calling,  masters  of  their  schools,  and  masters 
of  themselves. 


HIRAM  W.*  BRIGGS,  ]  ^'  ^'  ^«'»'~^*«- 


PHIP3BURG. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  claiming  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
of  our  schools  over  former  years.  Still  they  are  not  up  to  the  standard  we  desire.  We 
are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  our  schools  might  be,  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  bet- 
ter— and  the  question  arises — what  can  be  done  to  improve  our  echools  most. 

However  faulty  and  imperfect  our  services  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  you,  we  have 
endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  us,  earnestly  and  honestly,  and  to  bear  our 
part  in  elevating  the  standard  of  our  schools,  and  thereby  increase  their  usefulness. 
Regarding  the  matter  as  resting  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  we  have  refrained 
from  measures  tending  to  defeat  their  known  wishes;  but  have  used  our  influence  as  best 
wo  could  to  interest  scholars,  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  in  this  important  work.  We 
have  advised  to  have  children  well  instructed  in  first  principles;  fixing  a  good  foundation 
upon  which  an  ever  enduring  structure  can  be  built. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  arithmetic,  which  is  almost  the 
sole  study  of  many  of  our  scholars,  cultivates  one  faculty  of  the  mind  only ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  millions  have  been  wasted  in  this  connection  upon 
nseleai  pussies. 

The  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others,  so  much  complained  of,  does 
not,  we  think,  obtain  among  our  people  so  much,  as  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what 
shall  be  taught  and  how  it  shall  be  done.  Some  people  are  so  tenacious  of  their  rights 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  yield,  even  when  they  know  that  they  are  wrong. 

Instruction  in  the  best  method  of  teaching  is  fully  and  substantially  imparted  at  the 
Institutes,  held  each  year  in  each  county,  besides  the  Normal  school,  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work.  We  deem  these  important  and 
valuable  institutions,  and  hope  our  people  will  more  fully  appreciate  them,  and  wish 
that  all  our  teachers  couM  enjoy  the  instructions  of  our  State  Normal  Schools.  This  is 
a  world  of  progress,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  talent  in  the  country  is  employed  in  these  schools. 

The  County  Institutes  are  conducted  by  those  who  have  made  teaching  a  special  study 
as  well  as  practice— nnd  teachers  and  others  who  attend  them,  get  more  ideas  In  regard 
to  teaching,  more  general  instruction  in  all  branches,  in  the  few  days  the  institute  is 
held,  than  in  years  of  experience  as  teachers. 

In  reporting  upon  tho  progress  meule  in  each  particular  school  the  past  year  we  incline 
to  the  brighter  side  of  things,  and  adopt  mainly  as  a  basis  the  standard  prevailing  here 
as  well  as  in  the  most  of  the  towns  in  the  State,  rather  than  our  own. 

N.  C.  REED,  Siq>enntendent, 
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KENNBBUNKPORT. 

Having  paid  $3,000  taxes  the  past  year  for  sohools,  the  inhabitants  of  oar  town 
naturally  demand  a  suitable  return  for  their  money.  Have  they  had  it  7  If  so,  has  all 
been  aocomplbhcd  that  ought  to  have  been  7  The  old  stereotyped  oomplaint  of  non- 
attendanee,  we  fear,  will  never  oease  to  bo  made  until  attendance  is  made  compulsory  by 
law.  With  all  our  instincts  of  liberty  and  democratic  feelings,  and  our  utter  abhoreneo 
of  tyranny,  we  incline  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  the  State  should  compel  the 
child  to  attend  the  school,  as  it  now  compels  the  payment  of  taxes  to  furnish  schools.  If 
there  not  a  gross  inconsistency  in  obliging  a  community  to  build  school  houses  BXkd  pay 
teachers,  and  then  leave  the  attendance  thereon  optional  with  parents  and  children? 
Would  the  inconsistency  be  less  glaring  if  the  State  should  reverse  it,  and  compel  at- 
tendance upon  schooli,  but  leave  it  entirely  optional  with  parents  to  contribute  or  not, 
for  the  support  of  such  schools.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  so  much  vice  and  wretched- 
ness, ought  not  the  State  to  compel  her  children  to  obtain  at  least  a  common  school 
education  7  The  non-attendance  and  consequent  loss  is  so  large  the  question  is  coming 
to  be  a  vital  one. 

Near  the  close  of  the  term,  on  a  beautiful  bright  summer  day,  we  made  our  official  visit 
for  the  closing  examination,  to  a  nice  school-house,  furnished  with  modem  patent  furni- 
ture, and  there  we  found  a  competent  teacher,  under  full  pay,  but  onlj  four  pupils  !  Tell 
it  not  in  Gath  !  Ask  not  the  number  of  the  district !  Lock  to  your  own,  and  you  will 
find  enough  to  attend  to  ! 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  chronic  disease,  and  often  enough  complained  of  to  stigma- 
tise the  complaint  as  chronic  also,  we  are  advancing.  Our  people  have  a  deep  and  growing 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  Our  eld  and  antiquated  school-houses  are  almost 
yearly  giving  place  to  better  structures. 

The  past  year.  District  No.  3,  at  Capo  Porpoise,  has  built  a  new  school -house,  two 
stories  in  height,  and  amply  large  for  the  accommodation  of  two  schools.  The  building 
is  pleasantly  located,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  sublime  ocean  and  landseapo 
scenery.  It  is  symmetrical  and  ample  in  its  proportions,  superbly  built  and  neat  Its 
eonstruction,  finish  and  furnishing  reflects  not  only  credit  on  the  district  and  town,  bat 
especially  upon  the  committee  who  had  its  construction  in  charge. 

There  are  three  other  school-houses  in  town  which  we  hope  to  see  displaced  by  new 
ones,  viz:  in  No.  G,  (Durroll)  No.  9,  (Towne)  and  No.  10,  (Smith.)  These  are  verj 
ancient  and  dilapidated  structures,  and  are  a  standing  disgrace.  Who  in  these  districtf 
will  be  the  pioneers,  and  take  the  initiative  in  an  enterprise  so  commendable  as  the  dis- 
placement of  these  for  new  ones.  If  the  old  fail  to  move,  let  the  young  fathers  make 
the  start.  The  school-house  in  No.  6  is  located  close  beside  the  railroad,  and  is  a  poor 
representation  to  the  passing  public  of  the  thrift  and  intelligence  of  the  neighborhood. 
Let  us  hope  for  an  enterprise  and  liberality  in  these  districts,  that  shall  bring  about  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  these  much  needed  improvements;  and  may  all  our  towns- 
men feel  the  importance  of  renewed  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  laudable  work  of  edu- 
cating and  training  the  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  in 
all  the  sciences  and  virtues,  which  are  the  ornaments  and  safeguards  of  human  society. 

ENOCH  OOUSENS,  fin  tlu  OmmiUeu 


SPRINGFIELD. 

SpRiiiGPnsLD  High  School.  During  last  Fall  a  term  of  this  school  was  held  in  thia 
building,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wilton  L.  Merrill  of  St.  Albans,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmington.    It  was  well  attended  and  a  saooeM. 
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Another  term,  being  the  eleventh  of  the  school,  is  now  in  progress,  with  everj  pros- 
pect of  an  excellent  term.  The  school  now  nambers  seyenty-fiTe  students,  nearly  half 
of  whom  come  from  beyond  the  limits  of  this  district,  and  many  of  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town.  This  school  is  doing  an  excellent  work  for  oar  more  advanced 
scholars.  Let  as  be  snre  that  it  is  maintained  in  full  vigor  and  asefolness  for  many 
years  to  eome. 

With  help  from  the  State,  which  can  readily  be  obtained  under  the  new  Free  High 
School  law,  this  institution  oan  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis.  Three  hundred  dollars  each 
year  would  give  you  sufficient  funds  to  open  a  graded  school,  with  a  oompetant  and 
thoroughly  qualified  instructor  in  each  department,  which  would  be  a  much  better  arrange- 
ment than  it  has  been  possible  heretofore  to  make,  in  consequence  of  our  limited  means. 

We  trust  the  town,  or  if  not  the  town,  then  this  union  school  district  No.  S,  will  see 
that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  most  excellent  ofiier  of  the  State,  and  our  high  school 
privileges  improved  accordingly. 

0.  N.   BRADBURY, }  c,   r,    n 
EDWIN  A.  REBD,   J  ^-  ^-  Ci»'»'»«««- 


GILEAD. 

By  a  careful  inspection  of  the  foregoing  pages  it  will  be  observed  that  general  suc- 
oeM  has  attended  our  schools  the  past  year;  yet  thoy  are  not  ap  to  the  standard.  Our 
school  system  is  one  which  aficcts  every  family,  having  regard  to  the  present  and  fhtore 
posterity  of  each  and  every  one.  What  is  wanted  is  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education,  and  of  the  best  way  of  obtaining  it. 

Let  the  parents  awake  to  the  interest  of  their  children,  and  look  after  their  edaoatfon 
with  a  xealoos  eye,  being  resolved  that  if  they  can  bequeath  them  nothing  else,  they 
shall  go  forth  into  the  world  with  minds  well  stored  with  usefbl  knowledge. 

The  common  school  is  the  stepping-stone,  the  foundation  of  a  good  education,  and 
should  be  valued  above  price.  Yea  more;  it  is  the  foundation,  the  comer-stone  of  our 
free  government;  and  the  man  who  tramples  upon  it  is  a  traitor  to  his  government,  m 
much  as  the  man  is  who  fired  at  our  flag. 

I  repeat,  awake,  parents,  awake  to  your  duty  !  See  that  your  children  have  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  good  education.  See  that  they  have 
a  good  set  of  text-books,  good,  convenient  school-rooms,  and  competent  teachers.  See 
that  they  have  their  minds  thoroughly  educated.  Education  is  the  greatest  boon  that 
ever  was  given  to  a  child.  It  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  the  gold  that  was  ever 
aeoumulated  by  men. 

JAMBS  FRENCH, 

T.  G.  LARY,  ^  8,  8,  CbmrnittM. 

M.  M.  MASON, 


}'• 


PABSONSFIELD. 


We  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  reviewing  the  deportment,  progress  and  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  the  work  of  teachers,  they  compare  favorably  with  former  years.  Still, 
there  are  many  things  which  call  for  a  reformation.  And  among  these  we  will  notice 
more  particularly,  tardiness  and  irregularity  in  attendance. 

In  looking  over  the  school  registers,  we  find  that  with  few  exceptions  the  scholars  are 
addioted  to  these  i^jarious  practices,  some  being  absent  more  than  half  the  time.  For 
these  faults  the  parents  are  responsible,  and  we  fear  that  their  pemicions  inflaenee  is  not 
fuUj  realised  by  them.    Oloaelj  allied  to  theia  evila  ia  that  of  atnding  reqaesli  tQ 
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taftohers  to  dismiss  pnpils  at  reooss,  or  after  some  part  of  their  work  for  the  atni'm  U 
done.  This  practice  is  not  only  iojurioas  to  the  pupils  dismissed,  bat  is  detrimental  to 
the  whole  school.  The  oontinoal  coming  and  going  are  a  eonstant  source  of  anDoyaiioe 
to  both  teacher  and  scholar.  Nor  is  this  its  worst  feature.  The  habits  of  irregularity 
thus  early  formed  will  certainly  characterize  them  in  their  future  lives. 

In  closing  this  report  we  will  remind  the  school  agents  that  the  Revised  Statatea  make 
it  the  duty  of  **  Each  School  Agent  to  return  to  the  Superintending  School  Committee, 
in  the  month  of  April,  annually,  a  oertified  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  pe*w>ns  in 
his  district,  from  four  to  twenty-one  years,  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  said  month, 
leaving  out  of  said  enumeration  all  persons  coming  from  other  places  to  attend  any 
College  or  Academy,  or  to  labor  in  any  Factory,  or  at  any  manufacturing  or  other 
basiness." 


IBT,J 

10,     >  S.  S, 


ALPDEUS  BOOTHBT, 

DANIEL  0.  BLAZO,     >5.  S,  Committee, 

P.  W.  McINTIRE. 


CHELSEA. 

Our  schools  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  successful ;  in  no  case  have  I  been 
oalled  to  settle  any  difiBculty.  All  have  seemed  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  eehools 
than  I  have  ever  noticed  before.  Districts  have  invariably  chosen  good  agents,  and 
those  agents  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  in  my  report  of  last 
year.  The  teachers  from  abroad  have  all  been  teachers  of  experience  and  high  repata- 
tioB.  Ten  of  our  schools,  out  of  eighteen,  have  been  taught  by  teachers  belonging  in 
town,  and,  although  some  of  them  were  inexperienced,  they  taught  us  schools  that  we 
may  well  be  proud  of;  and,  let  me  say  to  school  agents,  patronise  home  industij,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  employ  teachers  who  belong  in  town.  We  have  many  smart  sohotars, 
and,  if  our  teachers  are  encouraged  at  homo,  we  may  expect,  in  a  few  years,  to  aae 
Chelsea  send  out  more  and  better  teachers  than  ever  before.  One  young  lady  of  oar 
town  is  attending  the  Normal  School  in  Farmington,  and,  it  is  hoped,  she  will  give  aa 
'the  benefit  of  her  training  next  year. 

Although  it  may  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  often  said  in  former  reporti, 
let  me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  increased  effort  for  the  advanoement  of  edncation 
in  our  oommoo  schools,  and  to  mention  a  few  things  that,  in  my  judgement,  would  leoare 
to  us  higher  results  from  our  appropriations. 

As  a  town  we  are  doing  much  for  our  schools,  but  as  distriots,  are  we  doing  oar 
duties  7  Are  our  sohool-houses  what  they  ought  ttf  be  7  Are  they  fit  places  to  tend  our 
children  into  7  Are  they  furnished  with  black-boards,  maps,  globes,  and  other  appara- 
tus, to  facilitate  the  teachers  in  their  work  ?  Is  not  a  large  percentage  of  oar  money 
wasted,  by  allowing  schools  to  be  taught  in  such  uncomfortable  places  7  Some  may  aay, 
our  school-houses  compare  favorably  with  other  towns.  That  may  be,  but  beoaose  othen 
are  wrong  it  does  not  benefit  us.    **  Two  wrongs  donot  make  a  right." 

All  admit  that  good  supervision  is  necessary  in  carrying  on  any  business  laooesafolly. 
It  is  emphatically  so  with  our  schools.  We  should  hare  a  person  selected,  who  ia  qoali- 
fied  and  whose  heart  is  in  the  work.  It  should  be  his  place  to  visit  the  schools  under 
bis  charge  often,  not  barely  enough  to  clear  the  law,  but  ever>  few  weeks;  and  whan 
there,  not  sit  idly  down,  and  then  go  away  and  find  fault,  but  go  to  work,  infkiae  the 
pupils  with  new  life,  encourage  the  teachers,  and  let  them  feel  that  he  means  bosinaa, 
and  that  the  work  is  one  of  importance.  He  should  call  his  teachers  together,  twice  a 
yaar  at  least,  and  have  a  teacher's  institate,  and  strive  to  get  nniformity  la  mathodi  of 
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teaching.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  inform  himself,  by  attending  County  Institutes,  and 
State  Assooiations,  and  other  schools,  that  he  may  compare  the  different  methods  and 
select  the  best. 

Parents,  do  not  allow  your  children  to  stay  away  from  school.  Tou  cannot  fail  to  see 
what  your  duty  is,  even  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  law  upon  our  statute 
books.     Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  no  such  law  will  be  necessary. 

In  closing  this  report,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  hearty  co- 
operation with  me  in  my  effurts  to  advance  the  schools  and  improve  their  character, 
during  the  two  years  past. 

My  thanks  are  duo  to  the  teachers,  for  the  kindness  which  I  have  received  from  them 
and  for  their  readiness  to  try  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  from  me,  with  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Our  schools  have  strong  friends,  and,  under  the  direction  of  such  friends  they  must 

prosper.     The  children  educated  in  these  schools,  are  forming  characters  which  will 

grow  in  strength,  intelligence  and  virtue.    Seed  is  now  being  sown  which  will  take 

deep  root  and  spring  up  and  grow,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and 

aome  an  hundred  fold. 

STEPHEN  OOBB,  iSa^wmfor. 

MINOT. 

As  we  review  the  character  and  progress  of  our  public  schools  for  the  past  year,  we 
can  truly  say,  and  with  a  just  amount  of  pride,  that  they  have  in  a  good  degree  been 
successful.  To  be  sure  there  have  been  a  few  jars  that  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
No  one  can  eipect  an  imperfect  machine  to  run  smoothly,  however  proficient  the  over- 
seers and  workmen  may  be,  and  I  venture  the  remark  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  say 
but  what  there  are  many  imperfections  in  our  present  manner  of  conducting  public  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  obviated,  that  nine-tenths  of 
our  scholars  when  they  leave  our  public  schools  are  not  much  better  fitted  for  the 
transactions  of  common  business,  than  when  they  enter.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  think  I  am  not,  it  was  the  object  in  establishing  our  pnblie 
schools,  to  give  our  scholars  a  public  education, ^-an  education  practical  and  applicable  to 
the  business  affairs  of  every  day  life.  Undoubtedly  a  majority  of  our  boys  and  girla 
learn  facts  and  principles  enough  in  our  schools  to  insure  success  in  ordinary  busiuMi 
transactions,  but  allow  me  to  say,  this  stufiing  the  mind  with  dry  facts  and  principals  \a 
not  enough ;  they  should  be  presented  to  the  student  in  a  practical  manner,  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  apply  them  whenever  occasion  required  it,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
learn  every  step  by  eiperience,  after  engaging  in  real  business.  It  may  be  asked  by 
some,  how  can  this  be  accomplished  T  I  answer,  by  breaking  up  some  of  the  old  habits 
and  customs  which  we  have  fAllen  into,  and  instituting  a  reliable,  systematic  reform  in 
the  school-work.  I  find  in  this  town,  it  is  customary  for  the  scholars,  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  to  go  there  without  knowing  what  they  are  going  to  study,  oftentimes 
selecting  their  own  course,  without  knowing  or  considering  whether  it  will  be  for  their 
advantage  or  not,  oftentimes  advised  by  whimsical  teachers,  to  engage  in  some 
favorite  rtudy  of  theirs,  and  then  at  the  close  of  the  term  lay  it  one  side  never  to  renew 
it;  becoming,  as  it  were,  superficial  in  many  things  but  thorough  in  none. 

Now.  then,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  proposition  is  simply  Uiis, — Let  the  town 
authorise  the  supervisor,  or  superintending  sehool  oommittee,  as  the  case  nuty  be,  or 
choose  a  committee  to  prepare  a  regular  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  our  schools  to' 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  till  this  regular  course  is  completed. — ^I  will  say  that  this 
eonrie  should  be  one  that  would  guarantee  to  every  scholar  a  good  practical  busioMi 
edooatlon,  sn  education  that  they  now  fkU  to  get. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  statutes  proride  that  the  school  oommitta  or   mperriior  M 

regalate  the  studies  in  oar  eommon  schools.      Verj  true;  bat  do  man  woald  be  wfli^ 

to  take  this  matter  of  revision  in  his  hands  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 

townsmen.     Doping  that  joa  will  give  this  matter  your  attention,  I  will  now  hH^ 

refer  to 

Irrboulab  Attbitdanck. 

The  average  attendance  in  some  of  oar  schools  seems  much  below  what  it  need  bt,Ht 
much  time  and  money  are  thrown  away  by  scholars  being  tardj  and   absent, 
if  they  are  inclined  to,  can  do  much  to  correct  this  evil.     If  onr  sohools  are  what  ttf ; 
shoald  be,  scholars  are  made  wiser  and  better  by  being  punctual    and    regular,  aad  tti 
rising  generation  of  men  and  women  will   be  more  or  less  cultivated  and  aeeonpHM, 
according  to  the  improvement  of  the  privileges  that  the  common   achooU  affwd. 

With  many  of  our  text  books  much  fault  is  found  by  both  teachers  and  seholan;  U 
I  have  not  thought  it  prudent  to  urge  any  extensive  change  for  the  present,  befiiii^ 
that  a  graded  exchange  would  be  better  f^>r  all  concerned.  And  in  eonneetion  w^A  ife 
remark,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  advisable  that  every  school-room  be  fnmidied  itti 
complete  set  cf  text-books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Having  this  thought  in  my  niaiil 
have  caused  copies  of  the  books  that  I  have  introduced,  to  be  plaeeed  upon  sash  Wi 
without  expense  to  the  town  or  district. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  awakening  throughout  the  town  in  the  infesnitrf 
edneatioB. 

The  school-houses,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  all  good  and  comfortable,  pleasaat  mi 
cheerful.  At  McFalls,  within  the  past  year,  they  have  completed  the  new  hoeaa,iii 
cost  of  nearly  $9,000.  On  Hertey  Hill  they  have  done  themselres  oredit  by  eieetiag* 
hoose  secood  to  none  in  the  rural  districts. 

Ob  the  whole,  I  think  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  thankful,  and  many 
to  be  wide  awake  and  padi  forward  in  the  good  cause. 

ELLIOT  KING. 


WEST   GARDINER. 

In  closing  our  report,  we  would  say  that  in  most  cases  your  schools  hare  bssn  fv^ 
some  of  them  novrwr,  while  in  a  few  they  have  been  poor.  We  think,  however,  JW 
schools  for  the  past  year  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  prerioos  jaarc;  aad  whii 
we  are  happy  to  speak  favorably  of  onr  schools,  we  are  sorry  to  snj  that  we  tidnk  Ai 
parents  Bnanifest  too  little  interest  in  them.  We  should  visit  onr  seiiools,  snsMnii 
them  by  onr  presence,  converse  with  scholars  in  regard  to  their  stvdiee,  iaspiie  ilk 
confidence  in  the  teacher,  and  inculcate  principles  of  order  aad  obedlenee  to  all  pMfV 
•ehool  regulations.  Snch  a  course  by  the  parents  would  be  of  iaealenlable  vaias  te  Ihi 
scholars. 

Too  much  care  and  attention  cannot  be  given  to  our  sehool-hoasas.     Tbej  ihasMki 

arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  health,  comfort  and  eoBTenieaee  ef  the 

being  to  them  the  place  of  greatest  attraction.     While  most  of  ear  Mhool-h< 

be  improved,  thc^se  in  Distnctj  No.  1.3.  asd  I  especially  reqnirs  it.    Thej  are  piisillidr 

unfit  for  a  schcvl  in  their  present  ccc*ii::oa.      Tbey  are  old,  cold«  iaeoni 

dilapidated — mere  apologies  for  houses.     We  «b  ?nli  take  some 

replace  these  hovels  with  new  and  ccmfcrtab'.e  sehcol-houses.     We  woald 

idea  that  Distrins  No.  3  and  4  unite  and  build  one  hoose  near  the   eaatar  of  the  tM 

districtt.  aci  by  that  means  hare  the  same  amount  cf  m-Mcy  for  ene  school  tibal  m  W 

have  to  divide  with  tw^>.  

E.  P.  5EATKT,     > 

i^J  W.  BLANCHARD,  >  5.  S.  C« 

JOHN  A.  SPEAR,   ) 


HALLOWELL. 

r  the  condition  of  the  schools  dniing  the  past  year  we  are  able  to  speak  in  very 
Table  terms.  They  hare  been  as  prosperous  as  at  any  period  sinee  we  have  had  the 
tflnteodonoe  of  them.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  a  single  school  has  for  a  lime 
m  below  its  asnal  standing,  yet  It  is  equally  trae  that  several  others  ha?e  risen  to  a 
ler  degree  of  excellence  than  formerly. 

hit  remark  is  speoially  true  of  the  Primary  Sohooli  In  past  years  we  have  been 
e  dissatisfied  with  these  schools  than  with  those  of  higher  grades.  And  we  are  glad 
e  able  to  speak  of  a  decided  improvement  in  several  of  them  daring  the  past  year. 
lie  North  lotermediate  School  has  maintained  its  high  rank,  and  the  Sooth  Inter- 
iate  School,  nnder  the  care  of  a  new  teacher,  and  in  eironmstaneM  •ovewhal 
ivorable,  has  made  Mr  improvement. 

he  Grammar  School  alio  made  good  progreas  and  gmierally  sppearid  well,  notwith- 
ding  the  oeonrreoce  of  some  diffionlties  requiring  the  aid  of  the  committee  to  settie. 
he  High  School  scholars  have  attended  the  Hallowell  Classical  and  Literary  Aoadomy 
ng  the  year,  the  city  paying  tbelr  taltioii.  It  was  thought  that  better  fMilitlee  Amt 
liring  an  education  might  be  provided  by  sooh  an  arrangement  than  by  maintaining 
parate  High  School.  And,  though  that  Institution  is  in  its  Infeney,  o«r  scholars 
e  probably  enjoyed  as  good  advantages  as  they  would  if  a  separate  sbhool  had  been 
ntained.  We  think  that  the  contract,  which  ended  with  the  Mhool  year,  may  be 
»w«d,  with  some  modification  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  Institution  and  the  dtty. 
he  past  year  has  witnessed  tiie  introduction  of  voMl  music  aa  a  distinct  branch  6f 
rMtlon  into  our  schools  During  the  tatter  half  of  the  year  Mrs.  Stevens  gave 
DOS  in  music,  in  the  Gnuonmar  «ttd  Intermediate  Schooli.  The  woaesg  of  the  under- 
jig  exceeded  odr  highest  expectations.  The  scholars  not  only  made  rapid  lttprov«- 
it  in  singing,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  exercise  wee'  highly  liTorable. 
^e  also  introduced,  for  general  exercise  In  the  schools,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
are.  ^e  design  of  thia  work  U  to  convey  useful  information  and  to  cultivate  In  the 
II  habits  of  observation.  The  teachers  found  the  stuly  very  interesting  and  snc- 
led  quite  well  in  teaching  it. 

our  sets  of  Maps  and  three  sets  of  Musical  Charts  have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  two  books  of  reference  have  been  procured  for  each  of  the  school  rooma. 
Te  have  had  under  eoasfcleration  th*  propriety  of  employing  a  teacher  to  give  Isseoui 
rriting,  and  think  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  do  so  the  eemlng  year, 
re  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  the  Interssi  of  oor  sehoelc  to  raise  the  grade 
he  Grammar  Seheal  and  rotate  the  Bcbelars  In  It  one  year  longer  than  they  are  now 
L  This  will  require  some  ebange  In  the  Intemediale  Sehoels,  which  will  be  for 
ir  flmprovement.  We  should  haFe  made  this  change  -the  past  jear  had  net  the 
ilart  andjsome  of  the  parents  been  ao  averse  to  it. 

t  will  probably  be  necessary  to  open  a  fchool  the  coming  steson,  near  the  granite 
nies,  to  accomaiodate  the  people  of  that  growing  eomamnlty.  We  reoommend  the 
|eet  to  your  early  eensideration. 

D  the  seleotion  of  teachers  for  onr  schools  the  committee  aM  eontetlmec  needlessly 
Murassed.  It  has  become  quite  eostomary,  when  several  persona  npply  for  a  schobi, 
their  friends  to  interoede  for  them,  and  for  the  parents  to  petition  for  a  eerlaia 
>her,  and  the  committee  Are  ■ometlmee  obliged,  either  to  disregard  theee  reqnasia,  or 
let  eontrary  to  their  own  judgmeat.  Several  tfanea,  dnf4ng  tha  paat  few  yeari^•  thej 
e  domplied  trith  sooh  reqneats,  and  In  erery  inatance  tlwj  have  hAd 
fatk. 

S 
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We  wish  to  gently  remind  lome  of  the  tesohen  that  the  cwise  of  ednoation  is  adTmne- 
ing  and  that  there  ii  a  oonstant  change,  if  not  improyement,  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  that  those  who  are  **  wedded  to  a  lifeless  routine  will  soon  find  their  ooonpation  gone/ 
We  comniiend  to  their  attention  the  following  remarks  of  0.  F.  Libby,  Esq.,  of  PortfaBd, 
in  his  Annaal  Report. — **  In  no  department  of  pnblie  instmetion  has  there  been  soeh  aa 
adyance  in  the  theory  and  praotioe  of  teaohing,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  aa  in  the 
lower  primary  grades.  The  importanee  of  aeoorate  and  skillfal  teaohing  in  this  depart- 
ment oan  be  readily  appreeiated,  when  we  reflect  that  the  fonndations  are  here  laid  on 
which  the  whole  snperstruotare  of  future  acquirements  most  rest,  and  that  the  mental 
habits  which  are  formed  in  youth  will  control  the  final  deyelopment  of  the  indiriduaL 
Education,  rightly  understood,  should  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  erery 
scholar;  no  rigid  rules  or  inflexible  systems  should  cramp  the  growth  of  young  miodf, 
whose  plastic  natures  require  patient,  steady  and  careful  cnltiyation.  Something  more 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  text  books  is  required  in  one  entrusted  with  the  delicate  and 
responsible  task  of  educating  the  young  ;  a  dear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  is  essential,  and  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  that  end.  Without  a  koowiedga 
of  the  laws  of  mental  deyelopment  and  the  best  perfected  theories  of  instruction,  success 
in  teaching  is  impossible,  and  the  best  results  are  only  attainable  when  teachers  and 
pupils  are  united  by  a  bond  of  sympathy,  which  lightens  the  teacher's  labors  and  trans- 
forms irksome  duties  into  a  work  of  loye." 

In  cloving  this  report  we  would  suggest,  that  parents  might  contribute  much  towards 

the  success  of  our  schools  by  occasionally  yisiting  them  and  forming  an  acquaintance 

with  the  teachers.    Parents  and  teachers  often  form  erroneous  notions  of  each  other, 

and,  from  these  erroneous  impressions,  many  of  the  difficulties  arise.    Let  them  under- 

stand  each  other,  let  there  be  a  warm  friendship  between  them,  and  the  influence  upon 

the  scholars  will  be  highly  beneficial. 

A.  R.  CRANE,  > 

C.  FULLER,      >   iS.  S.  CrainuCtce. 

J.  T.  CHASE.   S 


LEEDS. 

We  beg  leaye  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  more  general  fisatares  of  edneation,  in 
order  that  the  good  people  of  Leeds  will,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  consider  as  indiyid- 
nal  oitisens,  as  parents,  and  as  a  eommunity,  the  wisest  and  best  deyiees  and  the  most 
promising  methods  to  be  employed  in  order  to  seenre  the  greatest  possible  good  from  the 
means  and  opportunities  afforded  us  for  the  improyement  of  our  schools,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment and  adyaneement  of  the  cause  of  education  in  onr  midst ;  for  we  belieye  in  Plato's 
sentence,  that  **  Education  makes  the  man  and  the  oltisen,  and  the  school  either  spoils 
or  enobles  the  nations."  **  Edneation  is  power";  the  extent  of  Its  power  will  always  be 
in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  in  general  dissemination  and  thoroughness  as  regards 
eommuoities,  whether  large  or  small,  and  the  direction  of  its  power  will  always  be  ao- 
oording  to  its  quality,  lifting  up  and  enlightening  or  casting  down  and  darkening.  If 
this  be  true,  then  should  we  not  seek  for  it  as  for  hidden  treasures?  What  else  equally 
demands  our  attention,  our  energies,  and  our  oonstant  care?    But  how  shall  we  begin  T 

We  belieye  in  oo-operation,  united  purpoees,  concerted  efforts  of  all  who  haye  a  com- 
mon interest  in  any  enterprise,  in  any  cause  ;  and  especially  in  the  one  we  now  are  con- 
sidering to  be  the  Archimedean  layer  to  sure  success.  **  Union  is  strength";  and  whether 
offensiye  or  defensiyc,  it  is  sure  to  win  in  a  good  cause.  In  y lew  of  these  considerations 
we  would  rfjoice  to  see  eyery  citiien,  eyery  man,  woman  and  child  in  town,  aliye  and 
enlisted  in  the  glorious  work  of  education,  marching  on  shoulder  to  shoulder,  keeping 
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itep  to  the  grand  "  Hail  Colambia**  of  the  New  World,  Id  the  grand  march  of  the  grand 
army  of  intelleotaal  and  moral  improvement  of  the  n<»w  age.  What  hopes  for  humanity 
claster  around  our  **  Young  America  \"  What  poesibilitiea  centre  in  his  throbbing  heart! 
He  is  the  coming  man !  in  his  yeins  coarses  the  life-blood  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
All  people  look  nnto  him.  All  nations  shall  flow  unto  him,  and  by  him,  through  him 
and  in  him  shall  all  be  blessed  ;  provided,  always,  that  he  neither  halts  nor  tarn  aside, 
bnt  keeps  straight  forward  in  the  way  of  light  and  progress,  with  intelleotaal  and  moral 
improvement  constantly  before  him.  And  it  rests  with  yoa,  as  eititens,  with  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers,  with  every  educator,  and  with  every  learner,  to  determine  by  resolve 
and  act  to  what  degrees  of  advancement,  to  what  sublime  elevations  he  shall  attain,  and 
what  shall  be  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  his  usefolneas  and  blessings  to  his  country 
and  to  the  world.  Ought  we  not  to  consider,  to  realise  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  what 
fearful  as  well  as  lofty  responsibilities  we  are  lifted  in  being  constitnted  the  guardians  of 
this  truly  begotton  son  of  this  new  age  ;  this  age  of  iron  and  steel,  silver  and  gold,  coal 
and  petrolium,  steam  and  electricity  ;  of  mechanical  Improvements  and  humanitarian 
endeavors  to  lighten  toil,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate,  and  save  the 
lost  and  fkllen  from  vice ;  an  age  alio  of  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty?  Perhaps  we  cannot  claim  that  the  advent  of  our  hero  gives  a  new  enlargement 
to  the  world's  idea  of  a  finished  man,  but  we  are  sure  that  no  true  observer  shall  deny 
that  it  has  added  important  features  to  the  sketch  ;  has  brought  out  some  of  the  more 
interesting  lineaments  of  his  countenance.  Growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening 
with  his  strength,  we  see  the  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  charities,  both  local  and  far- 
embracing,  establishing  alms-houses  and  asylums  for  the  suppression  of  every  evil,  the 
encouragement  of  every  virtue,  for  relief,  for  education  of  the  poor  ;  "Farm  Schools", 
for  the  reformation  and  education  of  youthful  offenders,  **  Homes  for  little  wanderers"; 
sending  heavy  laden  ships  across  the  ocean  to  relieve  fkmine,  dispensing  food,  clothing, 
and  every  needed  comfort  to  thousands  in  burnt  districts,  as  Chicago  and  Boston,  and 
breathing  upon  the  nations  of  the  old  world  the  contagions  but  life-inspiring  breath  of 
freedom,  of  the  love  and  longing  for  self-government ;  thus  superseding  kings  and  doing 
away  with  their  divine,  as  they  claim,  but  too  often  inhuman  rights.  France,  and  even 
Catholic  Spain  are  thus  infected,  and  kings  and  emperors  are  consulting  with  themselves 
and  with  each  other  how  to  devise  means  and  methods  to  prevent  and  cure,  if  possible, 
the  disease  among  their  subjects.  Inhumanity  Is  demoralised  and  casts  aside  his  instru- 
ments of  cruelty.  Bigotry  frowns  but  retreats  ;  and  many  views  and  conceits,  venerable 
with  age,  shrivel  and  fall  like  severed  leaves  before  the  ardent  beams  of  the  incoming 
and  ever  increasing  light  and  warmth  of  the  rising  day  ;  ignorance  and  superstition, 
twin  sisters  of  darkness,  are  flying  hand  in  hand  to  the  shades  of  the  past,  to  the  gulf  of 
oblivion.  Ecienoe  and  Revelation,  so  long  at  variance,  as  viewed  by  the  special  adhe- 
rents of  each,  have  now  met  together  and  looked  each  other  kindly  in  the  face,  joyfully 
recognising  their  relationship,  and  have  concluded  to  be  fHends.  Science  henceforth 
takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  Revelation,  pledging  herself  to  be  the  handmaid  of  Re- 
ligion, and  Religion  accepts  her  services  with  gladness  and  calls  her  her  friend  and  fel- 
low laborer  In  that  vineyard  which  is  yet  to  be  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  The  telescope 
which  reveals  suns  and  worlds  unknown  before,  in  numbers  surpassing  the  grandest  con- 
ceptions of  human  thought,  in  sweeping  the  sky  sweeps  also  fh>m  the  minds  of  the  devo- 
tees of  religion  many  a  long  cherished  idol,  thus  opening  the  way  and  preparing  their 
minds  for  the  freer  admission  of  her  divine  light  and  sweet  inspirations.  The  science  of 
Astronomy  puts  out  the  eyes  of  Bigotry  by  its  splendor.  The  heavens  not  only  declare 
the  glory  of  God  and  show  his  handy  work,  but  they  also  declare  the  meanness  and  un- 
profitableness of  narrow  conceit,  and  the  deformity  and  worse  than  nothingness  of  men's 
idols.    Truth  is  the  great  purifier,  elevator  and  enlightener.    Proeeeding  from  the  same 
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•onroe,  all  inith  la  oda  and  ioMpanble.*  Tnith  iD  Nature  and  trnth  in  Bevelaiion  an 
the  same  in  estenee,  though  in  different  forms.  Truth  is  the  onlj  liberator,  and  Error 
the  ouly  enslavor.  Troth  reigning  in  the  mind  makes  the  possessor  at  Ave  as  the  air 
that  floats  among  the  treetope,  and  his  thoughts  as  transparent  and  unstained  as  the  son- 
beam.  Right  edooation  lifts  the  mind  up  to  its  realm  and  supplies  it  with  wings  to 
mount  and  soar  aloft  through  its  boundless  domain,  and  gires  it  ejes  to  see  its  di?!BB 
and  human  uses,  its  loToliness  and  its  glory. 

Impressions  oast  upon  the  tender  mind 
Most  make  or  mar  ;  enlighten  it,  or  blind. 
As  is  the  seed  so  will  the  harTest  be  ; 
Then,  if  a  harrest  beautiful  to  see, 
Our  hearts  desire,  then  parents  sow  with  eara 
The  best  of  seed,  and  sow  and  ne?er  spare ; 
And  see  to  it  that  no  one  sows  a  tare. 

It  would  not  beoome  ui,  and  far  be  it  from  our  purpose,  to  dictate  the  prftetS^  tnd 
ftrong-minded  men  of  Leeds  how  they  should  proceed  to  improre,  strengtheo,  enlarge 
and  £icilitate  the  way  and  means  to  a  more  practical,  a  more  useful,  a  purer  and  a  lofUer 
education  ;  but  as  we  said  in  the  beginninj;  so  we  beliere,  that  concerted  aotion,  not 
ipasmodically  but' persistently  and  unremittinjgly  carried  on,  is  the  first  and  iAdispeiia»- 
ble  step.  Bren  a  three-fold  cord  Is  not  quickly  broken  ;  and  when  that  three  is  ma& 
nine,  and  that  nine  eighty-one,  and  so  on,  in  geometrical  progression,  the  oombined  and 
harmonious  efforts  of  each  with  all  and  all  with  each  constitates  a  power  not  oiily  invfai- 
oible,  but  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  error  nnd  die  npboilding  of 
the  temple  of  truth,  and  filling  it  with  dcTout  and  hap^  wonhippen.  But  we  hafe 
heard  that 

*'  Little  drops  of  water  and  little  jgrains  of  Mufid 
Make  all  our  useful  HTcrs  and  all  our  fhiitlU  land." 

And  so  we  Teature  to  make  known 
Such  little  thoughts  as  are  our  own, 
Knowing  what  little  thoughts  have  done, 
How  they  ha?e  measured  star  and  sun, 
How  thought  did  through  the  ocean  reach. 
And  stretch  the  nenre  of  hupian  speech. 
How  once  a  thought  by  men  disdained, 
Peroeired,  yearned  for,  and  after  gained, 
A  new  world  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Where  Freedom,  Science,  truth  shall  come. 
To  work  in  concert  by  that  plan 
Which  honors  God  and  blesses  man. 

Breiy  citiien  lOiould  realise  that  he  eonstltntes  an  integal  part  of  ^  kit^oMag 
Ihouhy,  and  act  accordingly,  for  whether  he  regards  himwtf  as  iuh  or  not,  lie  ia  ner^- 
thelesB,  and  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  of  the  edooatcfr.  Xrery  thought,  OTety  word, 
ersDry  act  of  his  is  a  leeson'by  which  tome  other  mind  is  being  edaoated  ;  and  imdfa  is  Is 
the 'quality  of  lihe  thought,  tiie  Word,  or  the  act,  eo  will  be  iti  eflbeb  upon  theteimer 
who  imbibes  it ;  and  4rm  It  otherwise,  bonld  msA  IHre  with  his  ftiUoWfe,  mm  Ihe  ItlOe 
ginrms  and  lajdlngs  of  humanity  aill  about  hfm,  so  as  to  Impevt  none  of  hb  thoii|(hlB  iM 
nbihfng  of  the  qoaA^es  of  his  lib  to  &imn,  would  he  not  still  be  ttkeohUe  to  |bit  I4w 
which  demands  of  erery  one  ^e  Improtemeot  of  the  talenti  obmiBitlcd  to  him,  tiMlmr 
oiie  or  more?    We  can  tee  no  iriy  Tot  iny  kan  or  ih^  Mnain  to  lacii^  Oliliientoli  of 
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respoDfibllitlef .  Light  i«  oome  into  tbe  world  ;  we  belieye  it  hM  Mp«oially  oome  to  thi# 
new  world,  and  to  iu.  Do  we  aecept  it  T  Will  we  nae  it  ?  Dare  we  hide  it,  and  thus 
tarn  it  into  darkness  T  Rather,  should  we  not  open  the  way  for  its  freer  and  foller  ad- 
mission, that  it  may  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  T  The  good  of  oar  chil- 
dren, the  happiness  of  oarselves,  the  salration  of  onr  nation,  and  the  liberty  and  peace, 
and  blessing  of  all  mankind,  depend  apon  this. 

If  these  representations  are  true,  if  they  are  veritable  facts,  (and  that  they  are,  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  words  or  imagery  we  can  command  to  set  them  forth,  few  will 
deny),  who  then,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  magnitode  and  importance  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  can  quietly  and  self-satisfled  sit  down  and  fold  his  hands,  caring  not 
and  doing  nothing  for  its  ad?aocement,  even  to  the  cheering  it  on  by  his  presence  or  by 
a  word  or  IooIk  of  encouragement  7 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  in  a  town  not  far  away,  the  teachers  organised  a  teachers' 
association,  for  their  own  mutual  improyement,  among  themselves,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  questions  of  Interest  and  importance  in  their  respective  schools,  thus  aid- 
ing, encouraging  and  enlightening  each  other.  Now  let  the  eitisens,  male  and  female, 
of  the  town,  supp^ment  the  teachers'  efforts  in  this  direction  by  holding  similar  associ- 
ations in  their  own  districts,  or  by  the  union  of  two  or  njore  districts,  and  occasionally 
by  the  whole  town,  by  themselves  or  with  the  teachers,  as  desirable  or  convenient ;  and 
a  year  would  not  pass  before  we  should  hear  the  exclamation  from  many  an  earnest  father 
and  mother,  from  many  a  devoted  teacher,  **  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it" ;  and  to  the 
children  it  woald  be  as  the  coming  of  spring  to  the  dormant  flowers.  At  such  meetings 
the  consideration  of  tohat  to  teach  as  well  as  how,  would  always  be  in  order,  and  the  for- 
mer we  have  no  doubt  would  be  deemed  quite  as  important  as  the  latter.  Hoping  and 
belie viog  that  something  of  this  kind  will  be  done,  we  shall  say  bat  little  in  regard  to 
either  of  these  important  questions. 

We  believe  the  end  and  aim  of  education  should  always  be  no  other  than  to  awaken, 
guide  and  elevate  the  slumbering  powers  of  man,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  worthily  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  humanity  ;  not  a  one-sided  discipline  of  t^e  understanding  or 
the  memory,  but  a  culture  of  the  higher  and  'nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  to  a  complete 
and  harmonious  character,  is  that  which  makes  the  individual  both  the  noble  type  of  the 
true  man  and  the  worthy  oitisen.  Man  and  oitisen  !  In  these  two  words  is  contained 
the  vocation  that  is  common  to  us  all.  Never  should  the  spirit *of  caste  and  exolusive- 
ness  be  allowed  to  enter  the  realms  of  knowledge.  One  national  school  system  should 
embrace  the  whole  community ;  a  system  in  which  every  member  of  the  State,  without 
distinction,  is  included  ;  in  which  all  may  mount  from  step  to  step,  as  inclination  or  cir- 
cumstances may  incline.  Would  we  see  the  nation  which  we  love,  the  institutions  which 
we  cherishi  maintain  their  honor  and  their  integrity  till  He  whose  right  it  is  to  ruje  shall 
rule  over  all  the  nations,  then  let  us  shield  our  schools  from  all  the  spirit  of  separation, 
of  pulling  and  crowding,  of  egotistical  living  for  self  alone,  for  these  stifle  every  devel- 
opment of  public  spirit,  and  dwarf  and  deform  all  the  nobler  aspirations  in  whomsoever 
they  reside.  Mns^  the  germs  of  ezdosiveness  be  sown  in  the  tender  hearts  of  youth* 
even  in  the  school !  It  may  have  been,  perhaps  It  is  even  so.  Despotism  ordains  it  so. 
But  woe  to  the  nation  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow.  Whfle  we  remem|>er  that  *'  Union  is 
strength,*'  let  us  never  forget  that  *'  Discord  is  the  death  of  Freedom.**  Fearful  are  the 
fesponsibilities  ;  but  little  )eBs  than  divine  is  the  work  of  the  educator,  of  him  who  sows 
in  the  young  mind  the  seeds  of  Immortal  truth  ;  a  single  thought  thus  implanted  may 
overturn  empires,  undermine  systems,  and  remodel  and  build  up  tlie  ffU>ric  of  universal 
■ooiety.  l»uther,  Columbus,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Howard,  Morse  and  Field  are  personal 
illustrations  of  this.  One  has  said,  '*  Better  measure  the  circuit  of  Orion  than  think  to 
measure  the  Influence  of  a  thought."  What  then  should  be  the  character  of  oar  teachers  T 
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Shoald  they  DOt  be  men  and  women  of  noble  aspirations,  good  judges  of  haman  nature, 
espeoiallj  in  its  tender  stage,  of  cultivated  minds,  students  of  nature's  laws,  lorers  of 
the  truth,  brare  defenders  of  the  right,  stern  opposers  of  all  evil,  of  large  aDd  generom 
sentimenta  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  good  disciplinarians  and  apt  to  teach  ;  teaching  not 
as  hirelings,  for  the  reward  of  their  wages,  but  as  called  and  qualified  for  the  noble  work, 
not  only  with  capacities  to  govern  and  knowledge  to  impart,  and  skill  to  direct,  bat  with 
souls  imbued  with  unbounded  yearnings  for  all  that  is  good  and  tme. 

That  we  may  have  the  best  of  teachers,  which  in  the  end  are  sure  to  be  the  cheapest, 
everything  considered,  we  want  the  very  best  human  material  wrought  into  our  sehool 
agents  ;  they  should  be  men  of  integrity,  untainted  by  favoritism,  good  judges  of 
humsn  nature,  that  they  may  discriminate  the  teacher  in  regard  to  his  suitableness  of 
temper,  and  general  adaptation  to  their  several  and  respective  schools,  making  charae- 
ter,  qualifications  and  suitableness,  without  a  shadow  of  favoritism,  their  role  of  action 
in  the  employment  of  the  teacher  ;  and  having  engaged  their  teachers,  and  aet  them  to 
work,  they  with  the  parents  ought  to  prove  them,  and  being  reasonably  satisfied  that 
they  are  doiog  their  work  faithfully  and  well,  they  ought  to  cheer  their  hearts  and 
strengthen  their  hands  with  their  sympathies  and  kindly  and  timely  enooaragements, 
for  such  encouragements  operate  upon  teachers  (for  they  are  human)  like  rain  upon  the 
tender  grass  and  sunshine  upon  the  refreshened  flowers.  And  though  the  teacher  may 
be  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  him,  these  many  interested  and  observing  eyes  may 
detect  a  fault  or  discern  the  lack  of  something  which  a  kind  suggestion  might  correct  or 
supply ;  thus  the  school  would  be  more  or  less  purified,  its  nsefulnesi  enlarged  and  quick- 
ened, the  teacher  cheered  and  better  qualified  for  his  onerous  toil,  and  they,*  their  chil- 
dren, and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  them,  harmnnixed  and  made  both  happier  and 
better.  Such  work  is  worthy  of  angels,  and  no  doubt  would  win  their  smiles  and  possibly 
their  cooperation,  for  are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  T  But  should  the  complaints 
of  his  children,  s)iould  mmor,  or  any  informing  agent  startle  the  parent  by  declaring  to 
him  that  his  teacher  is  unfit  for  his  calling,  or  rather  his  assumed  occupation,  would  not 
a  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  a  decent  and  respectful  consideration  for 
the  teacher  as  a  fellow  citisen  and  a  man,  and  a  moral  conviction  of  justice,  equity  and 
propriety,  open  his  ejes,  unfold  his  hands  sod  determine  his  thought  and  will  to  do 
something  in  this  direction  without  delay  7  If  he  judges,  should  not  his  judgment  be 
just,  well  informed,  from  a  personal  knowledge,  and  from  nothing  less  certain  7  If  the 
teacher  is  unfit,  no  good  man  ought  to  be  uninterested  ;  he  ought  neither  actively  or 
inactively,  positively  or  negatively,  to  suffer  the  school  to  go  on  ;  as  a  member  of  the 
district  he  has  rights,  as  a  father  he  has  responsibilities  which  he  cannot  avoid,  and 
obligations  imposed  on  him  by  the  law  of  universal  humanity.  Every  human  being 
ought  to  feel  and  to  act  as  his  brother's  keeper,  **  With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity 
for  all."  A  course  thus  ready,  open  and  just  would  improve  our  schools  immensely, 
would  send  incompetent,  unfaithful  and  illy  adapted  teachers  to  their  own  places,  or  at 
least  from  a  situation  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  filled  with  honest,  faithful  and 
skilful  operators  ;  and  in  case  the  teacher  after  all  should  be  found  worthy  he  would  be 
openly  sustained,  and  not  left  a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts  of  certain  species  who  prowl  by 
night  and  hide  themselves  by  day  ;  justice  to  all  would  be  done,  and  great  good  would 
follow.  Let  parents  be  frank,  prompt  and  active  in  this  respect,  and  our  tohools  grow 
thereby.  We  believe  that  too  many  teachers  make  teaching  a  temporary  occupation,  a 
mere  expedient  simply,  for  the  reason  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  ;  there  are  otl(en 
who  endeavor  to  make  it  a  profession,  who  do  so  for  no  love  or  fitness  for  their  calling; 
all  such  teachers  ought  to  be  left  to  do  something  to  which  thei^  peculiar  capacities  ara 
more  and  better  adapted.  We  not  only  want  learned,  but  loving  teachers,  men  and  women 
who  have  not  only  the  what  to  teach,  but  the  how  to  impart  it. 
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As  we  adranoe  the  field  wIdeDS,  bat  we  mait  leare  the  fubjeot  to  the  oonsideratloo  of 
the  parenti,  the  agents,  and  the  S.  8.  Committe«  who  shall  oome  after  as.  Many  other 
things  we  woald  name,  bat  cannot ;  saoh  for  instance  as  what  should  be  taoght,  what 
learning  is  most  indispensable ;  what  improvement  in  school  apparatus,  books,  ^.,  would 
be  needed;  how  to  bring  every  child  under  the  saving  influences  of  a  good  education. 
But  trusting  that  your  oo-operation  will  supply  all  deficiencies,  devise  wiser  plans,  and 
execute  them  faithfully,  we  iobmit  the  whole  to  yoa. 


>8.  8. 


8.  R.  DBAN, 

J.  G.  GK)S8.        ys.  S.  Committu. 

B.  JBKNING8. 


MA0HIA8. 

The  subject  of  education  suggests  to  us  the  peculiar  privileges  wbioh  we  e^joy.  Our 
report  calls  td  our  minds  the  happiest  feature  of  our  age.  The  great  prerogative  is,  that 
we  are  invited  to  deliberate  npon  oar  own  advancement  and  prosperity.  We  are  not  met 
as  nobles  and  kings  to  consider  how  we  may  enslave  the  people,  and  wield  them  as  a 
machine;  but  Eow  to  make  oarselves  nobles  and  kings.  Onr  work  is  the  creation  of  new 
power  in  the  State  and  Nation  by  calling  into  service  latent  faculties  among  the  masses. 
The  thought  of  feadalism  needs  no  refutation  now,  that  we  are  placed  upon  the  earth 
merely  to  gain  oar  own  anloial  subsistence,  or  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  few.  It 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  Infinite  Providence,  that  pat  us  here,  if  insuperable  barriers 
shall  prevent  the  free  expansion  of  the  illimatable  soul.  True,  there  are  obstruotioni» 
but  they  are  not  in  our  humble  lot,  but  in  ourselves.  The  royal  road  of  progress  is  as 
di£Bcolt  to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor.  The  sacrifice  and  work  necessary  for  improvement  is 
designed  to  arouse  us,  not  to  discourage  us.  The  fact  that  a  people  can  meet  as  a  town 
and  discuss  their  own  business,  shows  how  far  the  race  has  marched  on  the  upward  road. 
But  what  has  been  gained  is  only  vantage  ground  for  us  to  see  more  dearly  bur  needs 
and  failnres.  We  can  now  behold  how  much  power  of  mind  and  heart  is  lost, — is  turned 
into  avenues  of  vice  and  crime.  We  are  far  on  the  **  Hill  of  Science,''  when  we  can 
dimly  realise  that  education  is  designed  to  quicken  the  native  powers  of  the  mind, — to 
deepen  the  sanctities  of  the  affections, — in  a  word,  is  the  foundation  of  society. 

New  privileges  awaken  new  responsibilities.  Whatever  we  have  gained,  should  be  an 
incentive  to  something  nobler.  A  little  progress  forbids  a  retreat  without  diagrace. 
Education  is  a  necessity  of  a  republic.  Every  individual  must  weigh  measures  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  millions,  and  infiuenoe  the  destinies  of  posterity.  He  must  not 
only  decide  the  internal  relations  of  his  own  land,  but  must  judge  the  policy  which 
touches  the  wel&re  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  We  often  think  of  liberal  culture  as 
only  necessary  for  men  who  fill  high  places.  But  I  maintain,  that  elements  of  manhood 
must  be  fostered  rather  than  qualifications  for  president  or  king.  Truth  and  knowledge 
grace  every  position.  -The  commonest  duties  of  a  son  or  daughter,  of  a  father,  friend  or 
neighbor,  require  profonnder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  more  sacred  sense  of  justice  than 
to  rule  a  State. 

The  great  motive  to  gain  an  edneation  should  be,  to  see  how  much  we  can  make  oat 
of  our  faculties.  It  is  the  great  incentive  to  strive  how  much  can  be  made  of  little.  By 
it  we  are  taught  to  disarm  dilfioulty  and  tarn  it  into  an  assistance.  It  kindles  an  eager- 
ness which  bums  in  the  sool  antil  resolation  scales  every  obstacle. 

I  do  not  say,  as  some  have,  that  education  is  designed  to  lift  man  above  the  need  of 
labor;  that  it  is  a  magio  wand  which  will  transform  the  spade  and  axe  into  toys.  Ex- 
posure to  hunger  and  cold  will  always  subject  ns  to  constant  confiicts  with  the  material 
world.    J  would  not,  if  I  coald,  so  temper  these  elements  that  they  should  make  vegeta- 
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tion  grow  lo  laznriaiit  m  to  antieipftte  erery  WMit.  I  would  not  have  the  motali  lo 
daotile  as  to  oflbr  no  reeistaoeo  to  hamao  skill.  Man  ow«8  his  energy  and  dexterity  to 
iooh  hindraooei.  8aoh  tutelage  has  embroidered  the  earth  with  ftmitfalnessy  tubdned 
the  ooean,  wrought  matter  into  eomfort  and  ornament. 

The  evil  is,  in  making  oar  eduoation  all  toil  or  all  ease.  Oar  natore  requiree  a  mixed 
oeonpetioD.  We  are  not  all  head  and  heart,  or  bones  and  siaewi.  Oar  oiTilisation  would 
be  a  failare,  if  it  should  reduce  man  to  the  dull  routine  of  unthinking  toil.  Any  sys- 
tem which  shortens  life  or  starres  the  intelleet  is  not  of  God.  The  world's  wieesi  haye 
united  the  work  bench  with  the  philosopher's  chair.  True  life  is  not  a  struggle  for  offiee* 
The  dignity  of  manhood  is  not  embellished  by  badges  of  authority.  Politioal  staUon 
does  little  to  fortify  the  moral  support  of  the  reputed  honest.  How  great  the  need  then 
that  the  community  should  be  rearing  an  ineorruptible  integrity.  To  riee  as  a  people, 
we  must  substitute  reflection  for  passion,  and  disoretion  for  chicanery.  Political  men 
and  newspapers  are  now  either  making  us  dupes  of  the  ambitionB,  or  slaves  to  eooie  party 
leader.  Never  was  these  a  people  which  needed  public  eduoation  more  than  ours.  Tlie 
public  mind  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  justice  and  troth  of  ereiy  poHtieal  q«ee- 
tion.  Vigor  of  thought  ought  to  be  infused  into  our  manhood.*  To  ael  nobly  ia  to  think 
nobly.  We  must  not  only  be  students  to  be  true  eitiiens,  but  all  the  works  of  natore  aia 
meant  to  stir  thought.  All  of  God's  works  are  made  op  of  elements  blended  in  inflnlla 
compounds.  To  understand  each  substanoe  we  most  reduce  it  te  its  einplee,  and  exam- 
ine them  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  in  order  to  nndmetand  the  eheapeet  materiale  In 
nature.  Every  disordered  heap  of  earth  has  a  mystery  to  tempt  oor  study.  Bverything 
stands  invested  with  Infinite  skill.  Not  a  vegeteUe,  which  forms  the  •<  staff  ef  life,"  bni 
eame  to  you  in  an  endless  series,  from  the  lirtt  plant  upon  whieh  the  Creator  left  kia  wis- 
dom. He  haa  not  forgotten  the  frailest  creation,  for  he  lias  nursed  it  with  rain  and  eon- 
ihine  from  that  earliest  mom  until  now.  Here  Is  a  field  for  stody,  whieh  will  baflle  tha 
most  laborious;  yet  it  offers  an  open  inyitetlon  to  the  aaplring.  God  asks  oa,  tkroogh 
all  his  works,  to  ^at  enlargement  of  thooght,  to  that  breadth  el  eoHore  whieh  any 
beeome  the  realisation  of  that  intolleetual  greatness  for  which  we  ate  created. 

Not  only  the  power  to  think,  but  the  ability  to  express  oor  thooghts,  netfds  eoltlv»- 
tion.  Language  is  one  of  oor  grand  distinctions  firom  the  brote.  A  man  of  OMre  than 
ordinary  intelligence  passes  without  his  real  significance  In  soeiety,  unless  he  ean  oioiha 
his  ideas  in  pleasing  words.  No  man  oan  take  his  true  plaoe,  to  which  his  go«>d  sense 
entitles  him,  before  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  soience  and  language.  These 
studies  are  not  trifles.  These  acquirements  are  not  superflooos,  even  to  the  poorest.  The 
old  argument,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  need  any  eultoie,  except  such  as  relate* 
to  the  making  of  shoes  and  laths,  has  well  nigh  passed  away.  Bot  we  do  not  yet  realiae 
that  we  need  an  education,  because  we  have  rational  and  moral  foeulties  whieh  nqoiie 
col  tore  and  development.  The  fostering  care  of  discipline  Is  demanded  for  aA.  We 
each  have  responsible  relations  with  oor  fellow  men,  and  with  €N>d.  There  is  net  a 
dition  so  isolated,  that  a  claim  of  oor  poblio  school  system  does -not  reach  him. 

These  reflections  snggest  oor  wants  and  claims.    If  parente  and  members  of  a 
nity  do  not  provide  educational  facilities  for  the  young,  who  will  T 

To  make  our  High  School  what  it  should  be,— aad  it  is  oor  doly  to  de  se, — ^I  wooki 
Tccommeod  that  there  shall  be  two  ooorses  of  study  provided  for  :  A  elassleal  eeorse, 
whieh  shall  be  sufficient  for  admission  to  any  college;  and  for  those  who  oaaaot  aspire  to 
this,  there  should  be  an  equal  amoont  of  time  devoted  to  the  seienees;  and  every  one 
who  shall  complete  either  of  these  two  ooorses  of  stody,  shall  he  entitled  to  a  diploma. 
6och  a  plao  woold  place  some  incentive  for  endeavor  before  oor  youth.  I  think  this 
leoommendation  oan  be  socceesfally  inaogorated,  apd  I  believe  U  is  hi|^  desirable  fi^ 
Ihe  oltf mate  good  of  the  aehoei. 
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It  is  also  oeeetiary  that  there  tbonld  be  mi  aMiattat  provided  for  thif  lohool.  The 
sange  of  studies  is  so  vide,  that  it  i^  impossible  for  one  teaoher  to  attend  to  them  all  eaoh 
day.  The  reoitations  most  either  hi  arranged  for  alternate  dajs,  or  be  oondaoted  too 
hastily  and  desultory.  To  prevent  this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  I  hare  iielt  oom- 
pelled  to  give  a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  hearing  of  recitations.  I  hare  sometimes 
done  so  when  I  have  felt  that  other  sohools  have  had  the  better  claim  on  my  time.  This 
year  there  will  be  still  more  need  of  the  services  of  an  assistant.  The  more  this  demand 
increases,  the  mora  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  provide  for  it. 

fiat  while  we,  as  parents  and  citisens,  are  morally  bound  to  give  oar  children  the  bcit 
advantages,  we  are  compelled  to  employ  teachers  to  do  the  work  which  we  have  not  the 
time  nor  the  ability  to  do  for  onnelves;  hence,  to  seoara  the  bast  teachers  is  one  of  our 
llcst  duties.  We  must  spurn  the  too  common  assertion,  that  *<  aaybody  can  teach  school." 
The  most  expensive  of  all  eoonomy  is  a  poor  teacher.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with 
a  greaCsr  respect.  The  first  minds  and  purest  hearts  must  be  selected  for  the  guides  and 
guardians  of  youth.  No  language  can  express  the  cruelty  of  that  policy  which  would 
leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  while  it  would  impoTcrish  the  mind.  Money  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

It  is  to  this  thought  I  call  your  attention,  when  I  ask  a  larger  appropriation,  that  yon 
may  retain  the  faithful  $iad  successful  teachers  who  have  proved  their  worth  by  their 
labors  in  your  midst.  We  cannot  well  afford  to  train  teachers  for  a  higher  compensation 
and  then  allow  some  poorer  town  to  outbid  us  for  their  services. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  town  to  make  some  provision,  at  an  early  day,  for  another  Pd- 
inary  school  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Dublin  and  Preble  sohools  are  already 
too  large  for  primary  schools.  The  Dublin  school,  has  registered  fifty-four  aeholars,  and 
ihe  Preble  sefcnty-one,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This  number  is  large 
enough  for  three  schools.  Your  interest  for  the  Primary  school  children  must  early  pro- 
vide another  school-room  iomewhere  between  the  two  present  sohools.  While  W9  oare  for 
the  higher  departments  of  learning,  we  must  not  neglect  the  child;  for  the  art  of  think- 
ing justly  and  strongly  should  begin  in  early  life.  If  the  ib^ndfttion  Is  prpperly  Uid, 
the  supesstructure  etands  secure.  It  is  one  of  the  infctlmable  blessings  of  our  firee  In- 
stitutions, that  we  all  must  be  prepared  to  reflect,  reason,  judge,  and  act  on  matters  of 
deep  and  universal  eoaoem.  The  rudiments  of  education  must  b«  planted  iq  wisely,  and 
pursed  so  tenderly,  that  the  fruit  shall  ripen  into  well  cultured  harvests.  The  mind, 
fike  the  body,  depends  on  the  Mr  it  breathes;  and  let  the  air  which  we  shall  afford,  lie 
|iike  the  bracing  and  invigorating  sunshine  which.  Heaven  throws  around  every  tendfr 

plapt. 

B.  B.  RAWSONy  Stgfforvuor, 


UNION. 

Tour  Supervisor  having  attended  to  the  duties  of  hii  offiee  during  the  past  year,  woald 
respectfully  submit  the  following  Beport : 

Education  is  a  matter  of  vast  interest  to  us,  and  on  this  aoffpunt  I  shall  ask  yoa  to 
Indulge  me  in  presenting  a  few  thoughts  of  general  value. 

SduoaAion  aoeompliehes  a  great  work  for  the  man  who  positsses  Ik  By  it  hii  powers 
and  faculties  are  drawn  out  and  brought  into  use.  Many  persons  are  nnconsoious  of  the 
mental  power  which  they  possess.  Their  energies  are  dormant.  They  were  made  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  a  great  work  in  the  world,  but  they  will  aooompUsh  v^ry  littlf. 
They  know  not  what  to  do,  or  seeing  work  that  needs  to  be  done  they  know  not  how  to 
do  it.  But  the  fkult  lies  not  in  any  laok  of  ability  to  do,  but  in  a  lack  of  knoviedge 
how  to  do  what  oaght  to  hi  dona. 
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In  the  shop  yonder  there  u  a  bar  of  iton,  which  perhapi  U  worth  Are  dollars  where  it 
now  lies.  The  smith  works  it  into  horse  shoes,  and  It  is  worth  ten  ;  worked  into  needles 
it  is  worth  three  handred  and  fifty ;  into  penknife  blades,  three  thoosand  ;  into  balaaee 
springs  of  watches,  it  is  worth  two  handred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Bat  before  the 
bar  of  iron  becomes  thus  enhanced  in  yalne,  how  mach  heating  and  rolling  and  poanding 
and  polishing  it  most  pass  through  ! 

Jnst  so  edaoation  is  the  work  of  drilling,  training  and  bringing  ont  the  finer  and 
nobler  qoalities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  thus  multiplying  the  power  and  nsefolnesa  of  its 
possessor  by  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands. 

This  multiplied  power  is  just  what  is  needed  in  e^ery  aTooaUon.  The  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  teacher,  need  it,  and  must  secure  it  in  some  way,  if  they 
expect  to  meet  the  eompeUUon  of  the  times  with  success.  Brery  department  of  labor 
and  serrioe  is  demanding  a  more  thorough  qualification  and  wider  intelligence  of  those 
who  enter  upon  its  duties. 

But  the  cultlTation  of  the  intellect  alone  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  highest  degree 
of  usefulness.  There  must  be  joined  with  it  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  right  and 
truth,  and  a  genuine  love  for  Qod  and  man.  The  ignorant  man,  who  has  no  regard  for 
principle,  who  neither  fears  God  nor  regards  man,  is  dangerous  to  society ;  but  not  so 
dangerous  as  the  man  who,  with  such  a  character,  has  a  highly  cultivated  intelleot.  A 
high  and  pure  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  securing  the  firm  establishment  of  oorreet 
principles  of  life  and  conduct,  is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  human,  soul,  without  whieh 
life  is  of  but  little  value. 

The  fearful  increase  of  crime  in  our  country  is  due  in  part,  without  doubt,  to  the  lack 
of  intelligence  ;  but  far  more  to  the  4ack  of  moral  and  religious  onlUvation  among  rasi 
numbers  of  the  people.  Many  who  are  intellectually  sharp  and  quick,  are  morally 
obtuse.  They  have  no  high  standard  of  honor  and  honesty,  no  sacred  regard  for  truth 
and  virtue,  no  abiding  sense  of  accountability  to  God,  no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  Self-interest  is  about  the  only  restraining  influence  that  such  persons 
feel.  How  evident  that  the  standard  of  moral  sentiment  needs  to  be  raised  and  eulti- 
▼ated  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  should  feel  the  necessity  of  using  all  their  efforts 
in  this  direction.  In  makiii|;  efforts  at  reform  it  is  not  often  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  man  whose  habits  are  all  established.  But  there  is  hope  of  good 
results  in  labors  expended  for  the  good  of  the  young.  Let  them  have  the  privileges  of 
a  sound  morality,  early  instilled  into  their  minds,  and  they  will  not  disregard  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  business  of  mature  life*  To  secure  this,  our  legislators  have  wisely  pro- 
vided by  statute  law,  by  requiring  our  school  teachers  to  inculcate  at  proper  times  and 
in  suitable  ways  **  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth; 
love  of  country,  humanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry  and  fru- 
gality; chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance;  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  orna- 
ments of  human  society;  and  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacities 
admit,  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and 
perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote  their 
ftiture  happiness;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery,  degredation  and 
ruin.''  Were  such  moral  instruction  as  this  law  has  in  view,  to  be  imparted  to  all  the 
youth  who  assemble  in  our  schools,  and  welded  Into  their  intellectual  culture,  or  in 
other  words,  were  the  heart  and  head  cultivated  together,  the  result  would  be  better,  and 
the  tone  of  moral  sentiment  in  society  would  be  more  elevated  ;  and  there  would  be  less 
immorality  and  crime. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  important  matters,  there  are  three  things  neeenary 
in  order  that  we  may  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  in  the  cause  of  education. 

1st.   We  need  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citiiena. 
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3d.    We  need  good  lohool  houses.    The  flrat  will  be  likely  to  eeonre  the  second. 

3d.    We  need  thorough  and  competent  instroctors. 

The  first  of  these  is  only  wh»t  the  relation  of  parents  and  citisens  to  the  yoath  require 
at  their  hands.  The  second  and  third  involve  some  expense,  but  no  more  than  ought  to 
be  cheerfully  borne.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  provide  facilities,  and  educate  the  children, 
than  it  is  to  try,  convict  and  maintain  in  jails  and  prisons  the  criminals  which  an  ignor- 
ant and  vicious  population  always  furnishes.  \ 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  to  support  the  schools  during  the  past  year  was 
$1,781.16.  Of  this  sum  $240.00  was  raised  in  addition  to  what  the  law  requires,  and 
divided  between  the  six  smallest  districts. 

Graded  School,  District  No.  1.  This  district  was  formed  by  the  union  of  districts 
Nofl.  1  and  12,  last  spring.  The  district  has  built  a  new  and  oommodius  school  house,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $4,000.  The  house  is  36  feet  by  46,  two  stories  high  ;  has  two  larg» 
and  beautiful  school  rooms,  prorided  with  maps,  a  globe,  orrery,  and  other  useful  appa- 
ratus ;  it  has  two  large  ante-rooms,  and  is  provided  with  .convenient  out^buildings.  The 
school  rooms  are  provided  with  single  desks,  and  as  now  arranged  will  accommodate 
flfty-six  scholars  in  each,  but  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  more.  Appropriate 
dedicatory  services  were  held  in  this  house  January  28th  ;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Stat« 
Superintendent,  being  present,  and  giving  a  very  appropriate  and  interesting  address. 
The  success  which  has  attended  this  enterprise  iias  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  in  the  community. 

The  amount  of  school  money  for  each  scholar  in  town,  expended  during  the  year  has 
been  $3  Now,  if  we  call  this  the  average  amount  for  each  year,  and  add  $2  for  the 
•average  cost  of  books  and  school  houses  per  year,  for  each  scholar,  we  have  the  cost  of 
our  schools  per  scholar  $5.00  per  year.  This  is  a  liberal  estimate.  Multiply  $5.00  by 
seventeen,  the  number  of  years  that  each  child  draws  money,  and  we  have  the  sum  of 
$86.00  This  is  what  the  education  of  each  child  in  our  common  school^  costs  the  town 
or  the  public.  Cheap  enough  ;  many  a  parent  is  expending  more  than  that  every  term 
in  some  private  school  to  educate  a  child. 

Allowing  that  we  sometimes  fall  on  a  school,  yet  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  our 
common  school  system  is  a  grand  success.  In  what  other  way  could  so  much  and  so  good 
education  be  obtained?  and  at  so  small  a  cost? 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  our  schools  are  becoming  better,  and  that  there  is  much 
greater  interest  in  education  than  there  was  five  or  even  three  years  ago. 

The  improved  condition  of  those  schools  where  the  old  school-houses  have  been  thor- 
oughly renovated,  or  new  houses  built,  shows  how  (food  a  thing  is  a  good  school  house. 
There  are  a  few  more  of  our  school-houses  that  need  renovating.  When  this  work  is 
completed,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  compete  sncoeesfnlly  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion with  all  the  towns  around  us. 

F.  y.  NOSOROSS,  Siqmvuor. 


RICHMOND. 

In  the  Judgment  of  your  Committee  the  schools  as  a  whole,  have  been  more  successftil, 
than  during  the  previous  year.  The  progress  made  by  individual  schools  and  the  pupils 
of  the  same,  has  been  in  most  instances  highly  gratifying,  not  only  to  your  Committee, 
but  also,  we  doubt  not,  to  all  who  have  visited  them  and  observed  their  condition  and 
workings.    , 

This  encouraging  state  of  our  schools  is  owing  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  real  live 
interest  manifested,  and  judicious  care  exercised  by  your  agents,  in  moat  oases,  in  the 
matter  of  securing  competent  teaoh|^. 
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The  somewhat  freqaeDt  applioaiiona  made  to  your  Committee  for  infi>niiatioo  perUia- 
ing,  to  good,  yea,  the  bett  teachers,  was  to  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  interest  on  the 
{Mkrt  of  yoar  agents,  and  an  increased  demand  for  beiter  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Belie? ing  this,  we  were  inspired  anew  with  hope  and  eoarage,  as  we  entered  apon  the 
responsible  daties  of  another  school  year.  And  now  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  is  most 
needed  to  secnre  to  the  citisens  of  Richmond  still  better  schools  7  Of  course  we  can  00I7 
direct  yoar  attention  to  a  few  points  which  may  be  woithy  of  careful  consideraUon. 

Granting  then  that  we  have  a  suflKoient  amount  of  school  funds,  good,  attraotire  and 
oonrenient  school-rooms,  good  Committee,  good  agents,  good  teachers,  the  best  of  text 
books,  we  shall  still  need  something  more  to  make  our  schools  what  thej  should  be,  or 
even  keep  them  up  to  where  they  now  are. 

If,  for  example,  with  all  these  there  is  great  iiregnlarity  of  a^ndfoee,  the  schools 
muMt  suffer  more  or  less,  while  the  absentees  or  irregular  attendants  will  safBir  to  a 
greater  extent. 

In  this  connection  comes  to  jriew  our  duty  and  obligaUons  as  parents,  guardians  and 
citisens,  in  the  matter  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  secure  the  regular  daily  attendanee, 
not  only  of  all  those  children  and  pupils  oyer  whom  we  ha? e  almost  or  quite  absolute  con- 
trol, but  all  such  as  we  may  be  able  to  in^ence,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

This  also  being  done,  we  should  then  frequently  visit  our  schools  and  give  to  our 
teachers  all  the  encouragement  and  hcar^  co-operation  possible,  in  all  their  efforts  to 
make  our  schools  what  they  ought  to  be.  Bspecially,  your  Committee  believe,  should 
we  cooperate  with  our  teachers  in  their  endeavors  to  maintain  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  to  establish  such  a  course  of  studies  in  our  respective  schools  as  will  be 
judged  for  the  best  interests  of  all  who  attend.  Or,  as  we  wrote  one  year  ago,  *'  in  all 
matters  of  improvement,  as  well  as  matters  pertaining  to  discipline  and  the  ultimate 
iuooess  of  our  schools,  our  teachers  should  have  our  hearty  and  discreet  co-operation." 

•  BBNJ.  F.  TALLMAN, 

D.  S.  RICHARDS,        yS.  S,  CommittM. 
SAM'L  W.  JACK, 


KBWCASTliB. 

In  making  a  general  review  of  our  schools  for  the  past  year,  %  am  glad  to  say  that  no 
serious  difficulty  has  occurred,  and  with  few  exceptions  (everything  has  passed  pleasantly; 
in  some  initaooes  there  has  not  been  so  much  accomplished  as  W9  had  hoped  for,  while 
in  others  our  expectatioiis  were  fully  realised.  The  average  atleadance  in  some  of  our 
schools  seems  much  below  what  it  shofild  be ;  time  and  mon^  are  therefore  thrown 
away  by  scholars  by  be|ag  absent  and  tl^rdy ;  par^nti  eim,  in  ik  measure,  correct  this 
evil.  In  most  of  our  schools  not  a  parent  has  been  present  during  the  year.  These 
seems  to  be  too  much  IndifTerenoe  on  their  part ;  many  will  send  their  children  to  school 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  if  they  learn  well  it  is  all  right,  and  if  not  it  is  the 
same.  Tou  ask  them  about  their  school,  they  will  say,  **  I  guess  we  are  having  a  good 
school,  I  don*t  hear  any  compl^nt."  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be  able  to  say,  **  We  are 
having  a  gopd  school,  I  know,  ft)^  X  hay*  beep  the^e  to  sec.*' 

I  ironld  M90  call  your  attention  to  another  subject ;  Shall  if^  eon^nue  to  divide  the 
mi^opl  money  among  foi^rteen  districts,  some  of  which  4*  not  contain  scholars  enough  to 
const^q^  (^  decent  sehpol,  an4  be  obliged  to  accept  second  rate  ^achers  with  only  one 
term  a  year,  or  shall  we  by  re-districting  reduce  the  number  of  schools  and  employ  none 
but  £rst-c)ass  teachers  7  Should  we  not  all  b^  willing  to  saoriflce  some^ing  for  the 
gimtest  good  of  U^j^  greatest  QuqBber7  Although  we  cannot  gre^y  reduce  the  number 
of  districts,  we  can  do  something  to  equalise  the  Mmooat  of  fot^nol  |B0iiey,    Under  tho 
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present  eysteni,  one  district  in  this  town  had,  the  last  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
dollars  school  money,  while  an  adjoining  district  had  only  forty-two  dollars,  the  injastioe 
of  which  I  think  mnst  be  apparent  to  all. 

To  school  agents  I  wonld  say,  employ  the  best  teaehers  yon  can,  and  be  willing  to  pay 
them  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  serrioes.  To  employ  incompetent  teachers  is 
worse  than  to  throw  away  the  money  ;  it  is  not  a  cheap  nor  a  long  school  that  we  desire, 
bnt  a  good  one.  Yonr  sopenisor  or  oommittee  are  often  blamed  for  giving  certificates 
to  poor  teaehers  ;  bnt  some  of  our  best  soholars  often  make  the  poorest  teachers,  and 
scholarship  is  the  standard  by  which  we  jndge  of  qnaliflcations.  There  have  been  em- 
ployed in  onr  schools  daring  tho  past  year,  twenty-two  different  teachers.  I  think  this 
is  not  right ;  the  schools  should  not  be  subjected  to  such  fluent  eh»nges.  When  you 
secure  a  good  teacher  their  serrioes  should  be  retained  in  the  same  school  for  a  series  of 

tarns. 

A.  W.  OLIDDBN,  St^trwor, 


PATTBN. 

All  the  schools  in  the  town  this  year  hare  been  taught  by  females.  As  a  whole  our 
schools  are  in  a  good  condition,  perhaps  as  good  as  they  ever  were  before.  The  discipline 
and  mode  of  instruction  has  l>een  greatly  improved  through  the  influence  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

We  think  if  the  school  money  In  this  town  oould  be  divided  so  as  to  give  eaeh  distrrd 
an  equal  length  of  school.  It  would  be  doing  the  right  thlttg  ;  ft  would  be  a  movement 
^  the  right  direetion. 

LITTHRR  R0GBB8. 


LUTHBR  ROGERS.  >  „   ,.  /!«•*«*- 
JOHN  MORSB,        J  *•  ^«  i/«»«M«««. 


WOOLWICH. 

It  has  been  onr  i^tarpoee  to  |^ve,  in  this  report,  as  correct  and  impartial  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  each  school  as  possible  ;  to  speak  fiairly  of  the  **  proficiency  made  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  success  attending  the  modes  of  instruction  and  government  of  the 
teachers.**  We  think  the  schools  for  ihe  past  year,  as  a  whole,  have  been  of  as  good  a 
dhftraeter  as  oMM  ilf^U  be  etpeeted.  Tbe  ^kgeiits  generally  hive  been  t^coewrul  in 
seetelttg  good  tiNiehen.  If  ft  be  true,  is  idm'e  suppose,  th*t  everything  depetids  ^pbn 
the  teacher,  grtet  mn  ihcteld  be  eiereited  in  the  selection  of  Ibete.  We  want  tho#e 
teaehers  who  poisels  the  neeessiry  edttoation,  and  Ihoee,  too,  who  have  the  ability  of 
imparting  their  knowledge  to  othen.  Not  every  %ood  lehofatf  is  a  good  teacher,  and 
more,  we  want  those  who  can  govern  as  well  as  teach.  Too  ihaiiy  Ikil  in  this  MSp^ct. 
Pisw  have  perfect  eotelrol  of  their  lidioolt,  imd  when  ire  ^  tteore  teaehers  possesring 
these  neoessaty  quidlffsatioiii,  We  had  better  do  it,  tad  not  allow  the  consideration  of  a 
fow  dollars  to  infiuenoe  one  Way  or  the  ^ther ;  rstoembering  thAt  suoh  teaehers  will 
command  good  wigee,  tad  if  we  reltaie  to  pay  tiiem  others  Will  reap  the  lieneflt.  A 
short  school  tauf^t  by  a  oompeCent  teadher  is  fiir  better  than  a  long  school  with  a  poor 
instructor;  indeed,  the  shorter  a  p6or  seihool  is  the  better.  When  a  -good  teaoher  hat 
been  once  employed  na  elbrt  should  'be  Htfde  to  retain  that  tetdher;  a  change  will 
probahly  be  for  the  wone. 

But  all  does  not  depend  upon  the  teacher.  It  Is  impossible  even  for  onr  best  teachers  to 
be  perfeotly  sneeessftJ  without  Hhe  eo-ttpsiration  and  sympathy  of  paxents.  Periktpe  this 
annual  appeal  to  parents  to  net  Will  their  part  In  this  ffeat  work  of  MtMatlng  the 
|oang,ir  getting  to  bafedmewhaft  imt»ft%  for  all  tftat  ft  MNns  to  Ibe  aeadM  lioNr  is 
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mnoh  u  in  yean  gone  by,  and  we  feel  that  yonr  love  for  and  deep  interest  in  your 
ohildren,  will  exonse  this  oft  repeated  appeal.  Without  your  aid  the  schools  will  fall 
below  that  high  standard  of  ezoellenoe  we  all  wish  to  see  them  attain. 

Irregularity  of  attendanoe  stands  out  prominently  as  one  of  the  greatest  hindranoes  to 
snooess  ;  of  the  three  handred  and  seventy-one  scholars  in  town,  there  has  been  an 
average  attendanoe  of  only  one  hnndred  and  eighty-two.  Where  are  all  the  other 
ohildren  of  school  age  7  Why  are  they  allowed  by  parents  to  remain  away  from  school  ? 
Absent  from  school  for  any  and  every  trivial  cause,  is  wrong.  The  loss  is  not  all  in  the 
loss  of  so  much  time,  which  cannot  be  reoovered,  but  in  the  disadvantage  it  places  tbem 
with  other  scholars  in  their  classes. 

Tardiness,  so  common  in  our  schools.  Is  a  perfect  nuisance.  Coming  into  school  late 
morning  after  morning,  thus  greatly  disturbing  the  school,  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
For  this  year  there  have  been  783  instances  of  tardiness.  Who  so  well  as  parents  can 
suppress  these  evils  7 

Another  great  evil,  which  many  seem  to  have  so  strong  a  passion  for,  and  strive  so 
hard  to  indulge  in,  is  speaking  in  disparaging  terms  of  the  school  and  of  the  teacher  in 
presence  of  their  children.  How  often  we  have  heard  this  with  sorrow ;  sometimes 
from  those  who  seemed  to  possess  good  common  sense  and  judgment  in  everything  else. 
It  must  be  they  do  not  realiie  the  power  of  influence  they  have  over  their  ohildren. 
Another  wrong  is  listening  to  the  often  exaggerated  reports  of  children,  and  condemning 
the  teacher  on  the  strength  of  such  testimony.  As  a  general  thing,  if  the  children  like 
the  teacher  the  parents  do,  and  if  the  children  are  disaffected  so  are  the  parents.  A 
teacher  may  be  pleasing  to  children  and  yet  a  poor  instructor.  It  is  not  always  best  to 
acquit  or  condemn  a  teacher  on  the  whim  of  a  child.  It  is  better  when  we  hear  evil 
reports  in  regard  to  the  school,  to  ascertain  the  truth  before  pronouncing  judgment.  In 
short,  as  we  desire  the  highest  good  of  the  young  and  rising  generation,  the  hope  of  our 
town  and  country,  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  make  our  schools  an  efficient  power  of  good. 

CHA8.  BROOKINQS, 

D.  8.  CARTBR,  VS.  S.  CommitUe. 


F.  CARLBTON, 


■I 


PITTSPIELD. 


We  have  occasion  to  congratulate  the  town  on  the  erection  of  two  new  sdiool-hooset 
within  its  limits  during  the  past  year,  vis  :  in  districts  Nos.  6  and  11 ;  also  an  additloa 
to  the  old  one  in  district  No.  7,  making  it  nearly  twice  as  large  as  before.  The  new 
house  in  No.  6  Is  an  ornament  to  the  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  feel  justly  proud. 
They  have  done  a  good  work  for  thesMclves.  We  would  suggest  to  districts  Nos.  S  and 
10  to  go  and  do  likewise.  • 

It  gives  us  pain  to  see  any  of  our  eitisens  sighing  for  a  rock  to  put  Into  one  end  of  the 
meal-bag  to  balance  the  com  and  meal  as  they  go  to  mill  on  horseback,  when  it  has  been 
so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  weight  the  horse  has  to  bear  may  be  earily  lessened 
by  simply  dividing  the  grist.  Yet  we  sometimes  find  men  so  attached  to  the  past  that 
they  can  see  nothing  with  satisfkction  that  does  not  conform  to  the  pattern  they  were 
acquainted  with  in  olden  times.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  ednoation.  Any 
teacher  who  does  not  conform  to  the  old  ruts  must  be  good  for  nothing.  They  must  be 
denounced  in  presence  of  the  children—**  Good  for  nothing."  **  Did'nt  do  so  when  I  was 
a  boy." 

It  is  surprising  that  sensible  men  and  women  are  willing  to  ruin  the  best  interests  of 
their  own  children  by  thus  attempting  to  obstruct  the  wheels  of  progress  in  our  schools. 
We  call  upon  our  fellow  eitisens  to  stand  by  their  teachers.   If  they  have  ikolts,  suggest 
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those  faoIU  to  the  teachers  themselves,  sod  Dot  foster  the  spirit  of  rebellion  by  aocnsiog 
and  coDdemning  the  teaober  in  the  presence  of  yoar  children.    Want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school  has  been  the  canse  of  yery  many  poor  schools. 
The  interest  in  the  cause  of  edncation  was  neyer  better  than  at  the  present  time. 


JTH.  i 


A.  H.  OORNFORTH, 

A.  L.  GBKRISH,         >  S,  S,  Qmmiitf. 

A.  W.  WBYMOUTH. 


MACHIASPORT. 

The  fact  is,  there  must  be  compliance  on  the  part  of  scholars,  or  there  can  be  no  order 
and  conseqaently  no  improvement.  Some  object  to  anything  new  in  school  regulations. 
But  must  we  always  follow  in  the  **old  ruts?"  No  doubt  there  are  improvements  in 
school  regulations  as  in  all  things  else.  If  so,  let  us  readily  adopt  them ;  or  at  least  try 
them  before  we  condemn. 

If  parents  would  visit  the  schools  more  frequently  and  see  for  themselves,  instead  of 
listeniDg  to  hearsay,  much  trouble  and  complaint  would  be  avoided.  It  would  be  hardly 
right  to  say  there  is  no  interest  manifested  in  our  schools  ;  there  Is  an  interest,  but  it  is 
not  manifested  in  the  right  way.  This  town  has  raised  annually  one  dollar  for  every 
inhabitant,  for  the  support  of  schools.  Houses  are  built,  teachers  employed,  board  and 
fuel  provided,  and  scholars  sent  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  and  seldom  does  a 
parent  visit  the  school,  either  to  give  a  word  of  encouragement  or  to  see  if  the  money  is 
wisely  appropriated.    This  ought  not  so  to  be. 

While  our  schools  on  the  whole  show  some  improvement  over  previous  years,  we  should 
not  rest  satisfied  with  present  advancement,  but  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  them  more 
efficient.  Knowledge  and  civilisation,  it  is  said,  go  hand  in  hand.  Liberal  education 
and  pauperism  are  seldom  combined.  Let  us  act  unitedly  for  \he  good  of  our  children 
and  give  our  schools  a  generous  support,  not  only  in  money  but  in  sympathy  and  enoonr- 
agement. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  far  behind  the  times  in  regard  to  educational  matters.  Many  of 
the  towns  in  our  own  State  are  far  ahead  of  us,  and  many  of  the  States  are  far  ahead  of 
Maine  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  always  better  to 
tAe  the  lead  in  matters  of  reform  than  to  follow  ignominiously  after. 

And  while  we  seek  to  educate  the  head,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  heart,  too,  needf 
educating.  Sectioa  sixty-four  of  our  school  laws  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of 
youth,  in  public  or  private  instituUons,  **  to  impress  on  the  mindf  of  those  committed  to 
their  instruction,  the  principles  of  morality,  love  of  country  and  humanity,  and  all  aihmr 
virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  homan  society."  We  fear  that  too  many  of  our  teach- 
ers neglect  this  important  part  of  their  duty  altogether,  seeking  only  to  advance  their 
schools  in  the  text-books  in  common  use. 

Other  branches  besides  Arithmetic,  Qeography  and  Grammar  should  l>e  intrednoed  into 
our  schools,  such  as  History,  Book-keeping,  Surveying,  NavigaUon,  and  other  things  of 
practical  use.  We  should  strive  to  obtain  a  higher  grade  of  edncation,  thereby  fitting 
our  children  for  higher  positions  in  business  and  society.  In  our  opinion  it  would  be 
well  to  furnish  all  of  our  schools  with  writing  books  with  copies  in  them;  for  we  believe 
where  we  have  different  teachers  nearly  every  term,  each  one  writing  a  different  hand, 
it  tends  to  break  up  all  systematic  formation  of  the  letters  by  the  scholars  trying  to  fol- 
low the  copy  of  each  successive  teacher. 

With  better  school  houses,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  school  mon^,  and  a  more  eareful 
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wad  jadioioiu  expenditnre  of  the  nine,  we  hope  oar  ichools  will  Attain  a  higher  iluidnd 
aod  show  b  better  reoord  in  the  fhtore  than  they  hare  in  the  past. 

A    B.  LIBBBT,  fin-  iS,  8.  Cbmmtte«e. 


HIRAM. 

My  varied  labors  ahd  duties  h%wt  l>een  so  ardaoos  that  I  have  sadly  negleoted  my 
promise  to  report  the  ednoational  status  of  Hiram.    I  will  note  a  few  signs  of  progress. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Hiram  seven  years,  I  am  prepared  to 
report  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  oanse  of  edaoation  stands  fifty  per  oent.  better 
than  it  did  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  last  decade.  The  resistless  foroe  of  progressive 
ideas  has  overwhelmed  the  stabbom  prejodices  of  old  fogyism,  and  the  fossils  of  a 
by-gone  age  have  vanished  beneath  the  advancing  tide.  Seven  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  decent  school-house  in  Hir»m.  Since  that  time  six  new,  neat,  commodioos  houses 
have  been  erected,  five  more  completely  repaired  and  remodelled,  and  the  rest  rendered 
comfortable.  Our  school  money  has  been  nearly  doubled.  Our  resident  male  teachers 
have  increased  from  one  to  twelve  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  in  like  proportion. 
The  moral  tone  of  our  schools  has  been  elevated;  ladies  now  teach  where  stalwart  men 
were  formerly  required,  and  the  heathenish  barbaric  rowdyism  that  formerly  appeared 
is  now  nnknown. 

Since  the  settlement  of  Hiram,  in  1774,  but  two  of  its  cltiiens  have  graduated,  vis: 
Wm.  O.  Lord,  A.  M.,  and  Peleg  Wadsworth,  M.  D.  We  have  now  eight  young  men  in 
college. 

During  the  past  year  but  three  schools  in  twenty-nine  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
Supervisor  has  acted  in  harmony  with  agents  ;  the  best  teaohers  have  been  employed  in 
different  districts  year  after  year,  while  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  call  out,  train 
and  encourage  our  heme  talent ;  thus  our  grade  of  scholarship  has  been  elevated  and  the 
number  of  our  teachers  has  eonstanUy  increased.  The  beaten  ruts  of  study  have  been 
abandoned,  new  studies  adi^>ted  to  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  live  have  been  intro- 
duced. Scholars  who  have  droned  over  their  books  vainly  looking  for  light,  have  risen 
with  their  latent  talent  roused  Uon-like  within  them,  with  a  new  light  beaming  in  their 
eyes  and  the  word  Ewtdca  leaping  to  the  their  lips.    And  yet  our  course  is  onward. 

LLBWBLLYN  A.  WADBWOBTH,  9ipemier. 


0RBBNB. 

A  word  in  oonolUftion  :  1st.  Our  school  houses.  Something  must  be  done  hi  regard  to 
our  school  houses  In  Mveral  districts,  very  soon.  We  think  the  better  way  #ould  be,  for 
the  town  to  abolish  the  district  sysltem  and  build  and'own  tiie  sehoOl  houses.  We  think 
we  should  fe^  the  burden  less  than  If  the  district  built  them.  And  we  lAiould  most  cer- 
tainly have  better  ones.  Several  of  our  houses  are  a  disgraoe  fed  the  town  and  the  district 
In  Which  tlfey  are  situated.  We  think  It  a  spedles  of  cruelty  to  compel  scholars  to  attend 
sbfaool  In  such  houses.  Par^ats  and  mtaibers  of  these  districts,  have  you  not  an  Impera- 
tive duty  here  to  do  T  On  you  liot  give  to  your  ofbpring  and  those  growing  up  around 
yini  school  louses  that  will  cause  tiiem  to  be  grafsftil  to  you  T  houses  that  fhey  will  take 
jfiOisure  and  pride  tn  T  The  quisstion  witii  you  should  not  be,  **  How  tea  I  albrd  it?*  but 
<'  Is  It  not  poRcy  Skud  a  duty  to  do  It f  Oan  you  afford  not  to  do  it?  It  seems  reaionsMe 
that  our  public  buildings  should  alwasrs  comj^re  lhvof*bly  with  odr  private  restdtfaoiis. 

2d.  It  would  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  us,  irsr^  dlla^dited  Mhool  huttses  the 
only  Mh<&mi»to  to  the  pkoper  dtVilopiiiieiit  6f  the  ymteg.    White  I  wad  tte  |f  weedlggs 
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of  oar  4^8gi8liton,  I  aee  laQgn^gs  of  Ibif  inport :  That  ma  Mt  ihoiiM  pan  laqairiag 
jMilMry  alteodaooe  of  aokokkra  a  oerlain  number  of  woekt  ia  a  year  to  our  pablio  aohook. 
What  a  sBTore  toprimand  is  thli  to  pareala  and  gnardiaiu  ;  lajiDg.iQ  so  many  wonte, 
■Your  oare  aad  joar  love  k  ao  diminntivetowardi  those  onder  your  oharfe,  wepenons 
oaUide  mast  goad  jon  by  some  means  to  perform  your  da|y.  When  one  loses  their .aelf- 
re^peot,  have  they  not  lost  a  treaknre?  And  is  there  no  eaue  for  oensoie  here  7  When 
we  look  around  os,  on  ere^  aide,  and.  see  parents  sending  their  ohildren  to  labor  in  fiio- 
tories,  and  workshops  of  Tariooi  kinds,  and  even  .anfEer  them  to  remain  idle  at  home, 
when  oar  pablio  sohools  are  In  session,  we  ase  tbtj  foreib^  reminded  that  -something 
surely  ought  to  be  dona.  It  is  vei^  trae,  indeed,  that  akill  of  Sh»  mnaole  is  ifood,  hot  a 
tcained  brain  is  better,  and  gives  foree  -and  direction  to  its  powers.  Is  it  not  a  matter 
^  JoiC^te  £m1  that  the  sohool^o«»  is  better  than  the>il7 

^lU  **  immutable  prineiple  of  natural  lawt''  >pon  wbioh  our.^ystam  of  pnblie  eehools 
is  founded,  is  the  '*  absolute  right  of  every  hnman  being  that  eomes  into  the  world  to  «n 
«edttoation,"  aad  whioh  proves  the  eorrelatiire  duty  of  every ^(ovemment  to  see  that  4he 
**  means  of  that  education  are  provided  for  all .**  Acting  upon  this  principle,  shoald  ve 
not  divest  our  minds  of  all  pr^dioe  and  seliish  feelings,  aad  with  a  high*mindednesa  and 
generofli^  worthy  ihe  cause,  contribute  what  we  can  by  our  personal  efforts,  our  monf^, 
and  our  liberal  views  of  education,  to  sustain  everything  ^food  of  our  sohools  at  presaat, 
and  by  our  laudable  endeavors  raise  them  to  a  etill  higher  standard  7  There  isjio  dan- 
ger, fellow  oitiiens,  of  over-estimating  the  value  of  a  good  odueaium, 

HAYDBN  BIGBLOW, 

W.  F*.  MOWER,  ^S.  S  CommatiM. 

Z.  A.  GILBERT, 


ACTON. 


The  inferences  and  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  above,  should  lead  to  • 
well  settled  convictions  in  regard  to  the  in^cienoy  of  our  school  system  in  a  depopulate - 
ing  town,  to  answer  the  purposes  Tor  which  it  was  designed.    Our  schools  are  too  small  ^ 
and  too  short  to  be  of  much  practical  Importance.    The  smaller  the  schools  the  larger  - 
must  be  their  nuoiber;  hence,  the  larger  the  number  t>t  teachers  employed,  the  greater 
the  expense  of  sehool-houses,  ftiel,  board  oT  teachers,  Ac,  while  the  schools,  as  a  matter  - 
of  course,  must  be  shorter  and  lower  in  grade.   "Bmall  sohools,  therefore,  are  indicative  - 
of  waste  in  every  direction.    At  present  our  schools  are  fast  dwindling  to  noSiing,  and  h 
something  most  be  done  immediately.    There  are  several  schools  already  in  a  mined  ^ 
condition.    One  school  has' been  taught  the  past  year  at  the  expense  of  $3.60  per  week,  . 
exclusive  of  board;  the  #ho1e  number  of  scholars  was  six,  the  average  attendance  was  ■ 
'four.    Other  sohools  will  be  tn  the  same  condition  n#xt  year.    There  Is  no  good  reason 
why  scholars  in  a  small  district  may  not  have  as  many  weeks'  sohooliogout  of  the  school  * 
fund  as  those  living  in  a  large  district.    It  seems  ettSent  to  many  Interested  In  popular 
education,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  town  shoufd  take  the  management ^''Its  ^ 
'Bohools  Into  its  own  hands,  and  reoonstruct  our  school  system  upon  a  basis  whl^<#ill  > 
«dmit  of  economy,  progress  and  efflciency. 

Tour  Committee,  after  having  examined  the  reports  of  our  Btate  Superintendent^  aad  \ 
(hose  of  tbe"BeereUrtes  cf  the^oards  6t  Wluoatlon  6t  Massatfiusetts  and  Termoat,  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  town  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  and  the  adep-  . 
tlon  of  the  town  system.   The^tate  Baperifitendent  has  advocated  It  In  liis  repofis  the  > 
past  three  years;  the  t>est  educators  In  the  ^tate  recommend  It;  the  towns  of  LewiMon^ 
Idsbon,  Auburn, Orono,  vid otben, illien  (he oiiicational  iikterslt  Is  most  1lTily«lia(V# 
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aboliahed  their  dtBtriot  sjatein  and  adopted  the  town  ayitem.  A  part  of  Maowehowtti 
and  the  whole  of  Yermoot  have  done  the  lame.  It  is  a  signifloant  £Mt»  thai  where  the 
best  Bohools  are  the  district  system  does  not  exist.  The  great  object  of  the  people  is 
the  establi«hment  of  good  schools  at  the  least  cost,  and  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
district  system  when  it  fkils  to  secure  these  ends.  Your  Committee,  anxious  to  asoertaia 
the  views  of  their  fellow  citisens  on  this  interesting  and  important  sabjeot,  have  oansed 
an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  warrant,  calling  their  attention  to  it.  There  are  aevenl 
tchool-honses  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  and  this  subject  shonld  be  candidly  and  dis- 
passionately considered  before  these  districts  rebuild.  The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to 
insert  a  section  of  the  School  Laws  relative  to  the  abolition  of  school  districts. 

Sect.  S.  A  town  may  abolish  the  school  districts  therein,  and  shall  thereupon  forth- 
with take  possession  of  all  the  school -houses,  land,  apparatus,  and  other  propertj  owned 
and  used  for  school  purposes,  which  districts  might  lawfully  sell  and  convey.  The  prop- 
erty so  taken  shall  be  appraised,  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  at  the  next  annual 
assessment  thereafter  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole  town  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  said  appraisal ;  and  there  shall  be  remitted  to  the  tax-payers  of  each  district 
the  said  appraised  value  of  its  pro.  erty  thus  taken,  or  the  diflerence  in  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  several  districts  may  be  a<iyusted  in  any  other  manner  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  in  interest.  Upon  the  abolition  or  discontinuance  of  any  district.  Its  cor- 
porate powers  and  liabilities  shall  continue  and  remain  so  far  as  may  be  neeesaary  for 
the  enforcement  of  Its  rights  and  duties. 
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C.  U.  BURBANK, 

J.  B.  LKAOH,        y  S.  S.  Commuttm, 

JAMBS  GARVIN, 


HARMONT. 

In  ooncludon,  we  would  say  that  although  the  teachers  have  done  well  the  past  year 
we  expect  them  to  do  better  in  the  future.  The  people  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the 
importanoe  af  securing  the  best  talent  that  can  be  procured  for  the  school-room,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  as  a  general  rule  our  teachers  are  liberally  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered;  but  we  do  not  pay  enough  for  such  services  as  we  ought  to  have.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  a  thorough  education  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  a  snoceasfU  teacher. 
Although  it  is  an  indispensable  quaIi6cation,  yet  the  teacher  shonld  not  only  know  what 
to  teach,  but  how  to  teach  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  most  easily  oomprehended 
by  the  pupil.  They  should  be  able  to  adapt  their  illustrations  to  the  eapaeities  of  their 
pupils;  and  farther,  they  should  be  able  to  impart  a  lively  interest  and  animatioB  to 
the  school.  Any  teacher  who  generally  fkils  in  this  particular  has  without  doubt  mis- 
taken his  calling. 

No  greater  misapprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  parents  than  that  almost  any  one 
ts  qualified  to  teach  a  school  composed  of  very  small  soholftrs.  On  the  oontrary*  thi 
highest  order  of  attainments  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these  cases.  Not  oaly  the 
mental  but  the  moral  qualifications  should  be  of  the  same  high  tone.  The  laqgaage 
especially  of  such  teachers  should  be  pure  and  chaste,  free  firon  provinoialiam  and  alang  • 
phrases,  in  short  their  whole  example  shonld  be  such  as  children  may  aafely  oopy  and 
practice  in  after  life. 

There  is  no  school  apparatus  in  any  district  in  town,  with  the  exception  of  bhMk- 
boards.  This  is  not  as  it  shonld  be,  and  we  would  recommend  to  three  or  mora  of  the 
largest  districts  at  least  to  procare  a  globe  and  a  set  of  ontUno  aukpt  for  their  aefwal 
districts. 
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We  would  laj  to  the  fMurents,  wateh  elosely  the  intoreil  of  year  eohooli;  risit  them, 
Bnd  oo-operete  with  yoar  teeohen;  sympathiie  with  them  in  all  the  trials  ineidoDt  to 
their  oaUing;  let  them  feel  that  yoa  appreeiate  their  effort!,  although  they  may  fail  to 
eome  up  to  your  ideal  etandard  of  the  perfeot  teaoher.  Yet  we  would  have  you  watdi 
for  your  toaoheri*  deficieneiea  in  the  lohool  room,  not  in  a  spirit  of  ikult-flnding,  but  for 
their  good  and  for  the  oauee  they  represent,  and  we  shall  haTo  better  teaohers,  better 
parents,  and  better  aohools. 

AM06  HBALD,  /or  S,  S,  CommatiM. 


ORONO. 


We  do  net  propose  to  moralise,  but  there  are  a  few  things  we  oannot  forbear  speaking 
about.  One  is,  the  rast  amount  of  tardiness.  This  is  an  evil  that  oan  only  be  remedied 
by  you,  fellow  citiiens,  and  it  remains  for  you  to  say  whether  this  thing  shall  oontlnue 
or  eease.  Another  thing  is,  the  ?ery  many  of  our  soholars  who  do  not  attend  sohool  at 
all,  but  are  loafing  around  the  streets,  in  the  stores  and  saloons.  It  does  seem  to  us 
that  this  evil  oan  be  remedied  in  no  other  way  than  this — ^we  must  have  a  law  that  will 
give  the  power  to  somebody  to  put  those  young  men  into  the  way  of  obtaining  an  ednoa- 
tion.  We  believe  that  the  Steto  should,  for  her  own  protection,  ednoato  her  eltiiens. 
We  ask  you,  then,  to  oo-operato  with  your  Committee,  and  see  if  together  we  may  not 
be  able  to  remove  these  things. 

0.  W.  SNOW,  for  S.  S.  CommkiM, 


YORK. 

In  toking  a  retrospeetive  survey  of  our  sdiools  the  past  year,  your  Oommittee  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  report,  that  no  serious  oases  of  insubordination  have  ooenrred  la 
any  of  them.  The  pupils  have  been  generally  doeile  and  obedient.  Bzoeptions  have 
been  rare* 

But  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community,  that  our  schools  are  retrograding — thai 
they  are  on  the  downward  grade,  has  become  so  patent,  that  your  Committee  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  the  sentiment.  This  opinion  is 
grounded  primarily  upon  the  fhct,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  young  men  having 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood  half  tdueattd,  which  is  but  another  name  for  no  edacationy 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  citisenship  intelligently. 

Another  sentiment  prevails,  that  many  of  our  schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  of 
little  worth.  Money  wasted !  Teacher  not  qualified  !  No  order  and  government  in  the 
idhool !  Ttiat  there  are  grounds  for  these  complaints  we  are  well  aware.  That  thero 
are  defecto  in  our  sohool  system  as  at  present  conducted  is  as  apparent  to  your  Oommitleo 
as  the  noon-day  sun.  We  have  endeavored  with  earnestness  to  point  oat  theee  defects 
la  the  school-room,  as  opportonity  oflbred.  Nor  are  we  less  ready  to  point  out  any  and 
all  defects  which  are  existing  or  calling  for  reform.  We  are  not  disposed  to  minoe  mat- 
ters in  this  respect.  We  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  probe  will  bo 
preferable  to  the  epp/iclwa  of  th^pUattr, 

la  the  first  place,  there  Is  not  In  any  of  our  schools  taught,  or  le«ons  given  In  the 
elements  of  language,  the  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters.  Classes  of  the  Blztb  Reader 
were  as  ignorant  of  these  first  principles  as  they  were  of  Greek. 

And  in  the  reading  classes,  particularly  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers,  the  defect  Is  pain* 
ftilly  apparent.  Soholars  In  nearly  all  our  idhools  have  stepped  up-^o,  not  stepped, 
have  been  hoisted  ap— into  these  reading  bookf ,  wfaoriM  two-thirds  of  them  o«|^t  to  be 
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In  ^e  BeooDd  Reidflr,  or  lit  I«Mi  in  th«  Third,  and  tkere  Temfthi'till  tiraj  favrv  tanMif 
to  TOftd.  Besides,  it  is  a  moil  injarioin  and  nnjostifiai)!^  ooarso  to  ptirsao,  to  iirouipt  the 
^apil  when  rsouiitig— to  pronounoe  words  in  nnuny  initanbee  neatly  half  the  words  in 
tlteieadiDg  lesson,  and  the  pupil  goes  to  his  seat  satisfied,  not  that  he  has  leaned  no- 
thing or  gained  a  nciw  idea,  bnt  that  he  is  released  fh>m  an  irksome  task. 

No  oral  or  objeet  lessons,  the  delight  of  the  yonsg  scholar,  are  «f er  grren.  fteadii^, 
snob  as  has  been  described,  writing,  ejpbering,  and  a  little  smattering  of  geograpiiy,  of 
wfai(di  the  tcholar  knows  about  as  mnoh  as  the  teacher  away  from  the  book,  and  the  b^ 
and  the  girl  are  left  to  pick  np  all  the  rest  as  they  oan. 

There  is  existing  in  the  statutes  of  Maine,  relating  to  the  ednoation  of  yonth,  a  se^ 
tion.  No.  6i.  which  we  generally  find  eraded  and  ignored,  bat  which  we  desire  to  haye 
obserred  and  complied  with  by  all  our  teachers.  A  fkilore  to  oomply  with  this  requisi- 
tion will  iuTolve  a  disqualificaiion  to  gorem  a  school. 

There  oan  be  but  little  advancemeot  in  our  educational  interests  until  we  haTe  a  radi- 
oal  change  in  our  text-books,  especially  Readers.  We  ought  to  bare  but  three  Readers, 
certainly  not  more  than  four,  from  the  Primer  to  the  First  Glass  Book.  Our  Arithmetics 
are  out  of  date,  and  a  new  series  required.  The  Geographies  in  use  are  little  worth,  so 
long  as  our  children  are  unable  to  read  understandingly,  either  to  themselTos  or  others. 
Mrs.  Hairs  Ora^Lessoni  in  Qeography  are  worth  all  the  others.  Hooker's  Book  of  Na- 
ture ts  of  intrinsic  value.  This  book,  if  used  as  a  reading  book  instead  of  the  Fbarth 
and  Fifth  Readers,  would  have  a  beneficial  iofiuence  in  fanfusing  new  ideas  to  the  reader. 
In  addition,  the  pupil  would  take  pleasure  in  committing  Its  lessons  to  memory. 

Finally,  he  who  runs  maj  read — the  crying  wants  of  our  town — agents  who  know  theXr 

duties  and  will  perform  them.     A  more  thorough  inspection  and  snperTbioa  of  our 

schools  is  imperaUvely  demanded, — a  larger  and  general  attendance  upon  our  sehools. 

Irregular  attendance  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school.    See  to  it,  fathers 

and  citleens,  that  none  hot  qaalilled  teaehers  shall  be  enlmtted  wtdi  the  diliQaliiMi  of ' 

•yoir  idiildreB. 

J.  8.  PUTNAH, 

B.  B.  BARRBLL.  }>  8,  5.  OmmUtm. 

J.  A.  BWBTT, 
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SURRY. 

Aeboitiing  to  the  «artoeit  teciiommeikdatibn  of  the  State  Supetlnteirfetft,  It  ^thM  tfsMsd 
to  hare  written  «ttiaminations,  and  to'  give  graded  oertifleatito.  ^Onr  ^xpertiAoe  bM  Mly 
gatlsfled  UB  of  the  wlidom  of  this  oounie. 

KTe  hate  stDfitl^tto  raiie  the  standatd^  ttaaHflcattons for teattbeii  lOMTe  tfait  vf  ff- 
tfbus  ftkTB.  Hie  great  need  bf  bur  sehools  ts  better  quallfliBd  tte^hefi  ;  iiila  WmbU  eaa 
lie  met  only' by  disgteee,  bUe  step  at  a  tttaie  in  adTtaoe,  and  no  rtep  hadkirattt.  Ijst-lhe 
eitieens  and  distrliot  agents  and  tshool  bomtaiittee  ahite  and  oo-o^sda  to  thii  -mtdim 
Miceeis  Will  at  leikj^  h9  itttained. 

Ihe  taw  makes  It  the  imperatiye  duty  of  the^hool  ooutaiitttotoiiMM^>^  ■^^'•^T* 

^or  the  examiibitiMi  of  teichers,  giving  no  discretion  on  this  i>oint.    We  hiif  'iottereo, 

and  if  the  teachers  had  attended  to  the  set  tkMs  there 'wtmM  hate  hMn  Vlisfv'lBf  oTlbr- 

^itl  doHats  fai  tile  ezpeite,'ai  ten  ortwfoty  teachers  een  he  «ninilNll''4s  l^MdOy  in  one. 

The  opIhiiMi  of  tlie  Oottimlttes  as  to  the  iticMis  of  a  Mh'ool,~doef  feotwltayi  luiiM|Ntod 

with  that  of  the  citiseiii ;  holh  l^i«s  aiwitahle  to  mMitkdi.    ^e  leaa  JMIge  mifhj 

*%hat  Isiweia  hi'tfteiMriioKiooffl.    ft  Is  kM  at  ttUee  thatlMkbMs  '«M»H'«df8r  in/hm  the 

<)ommiCMe  are  pneent ;  teolli^  tHsM  H  h'UMiXMhMikti^'^jfpitr  wersc    Of  ^MiMe  it 
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of  the  Tarioni  sehoola,  and  thus  decide  at  Uia.eloBe  how  mneh  improvement  eaoh  individ- 
nal  scholar  a^nd  each  school  in  town  has  made  daring  the  term.  Only  an  approximate 
opinion  can  be  giren.  We  can  see  the  order,  note  the  method  of  instruction,  aqd  ascer- 
tain at  the  dose  of  the  school  whether  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  studies  passed 
oyer.    From  tl^ese  things  mainlj  can  we  decide  on  the  success  of  a  school. 

Nor  4q«>  the  good^or  ill  success  of  a  school  depend  entirelj  on  the  teacher.  There  are 
some  schools  where  tl^e  scholars  are  inclined  to  study,  and  almost  any  teacher  will  sue- 
oeed  ;  in  other  oases  almost  no  one  can  succeed.  Neither  must  it  be  understood  that 
where  a  teacher  fails  there  is  a  lack  of  effort,  or  moral  delinquency.  A  teacher  may  do 
well  in  Qne  school  and  fail  in  another. 


FAYSTTB. 

A  teacher  should  possess  the  faculty  of  commanding  respect  and  securing  obedienc^^, 
without  the  exercise  of  too  much  arbitrary  authority.  Executive  ability,  discretion^  % 
due  sense,  of  dignity  and  decorum,  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are  in- 
dispensable to  success  in  government.  A  teacher's  aim,  **  first,  last,  and  always,"  should 
be  to  win  and  keep  the  confidence  and-  esteem  of  pupils.  Rules  should  not  be  made  so 
rigid  as  to  be  unreasonable.  But  all  just  and  proper  requirements  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  A  teacher  should  be  active,  energetic,  industrious,  vigilant.  **  Sloif  ooacbei" 
are  not  much  in  vogue  in  these  latter  dajs,  and  a  teacher  who  is  slow  or  lazy  in  the  school- 
room ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Versatility  of  talent  and  quick  transitions  of  thought 
are  essential  in  teaching.  No  teacher  should  ever  become  so  engrossed  in  hearing  a  reci- 
tation, or  so  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  what  else  is 
transjpiring  in  the  school-room.  The  **one  idea"  system  will  not  work  in  a  common 
•  school.  A  teacher's  memory  should  be  stored  with  information,  gathered  from  many  and 
divers  sources*  and  alwi^s  available  for  precept  or  illustration  ;  to  instruction  is  thus 
lent  the  ever  potent  charm  of  variety.  Dull  routine  and  dry  details  are  nauseating  to 
the  minds  of  pupils.  Let  them  be  set  to  thinking,  and  let  their  ideas  and  opinions  be 
drawn  out  on  various  subjects  and  topics.  No  wise  teacher  will  strive  to  cram  knowledge 
into  scholars,  and  carry  on  the  process  till  their  intellects  grow  stupid  from  sheer  stuffiing. 
Such  a  method  might  work  well  in  fitting  beeves  for  the  batcher  or  sheep  for  the  sham- 
bles, but  not  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Above  all  things,  let  teachers  engage  in  their  noble  calling  with  heart  and  soal,  and 
labor  earnestly  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge.  Too 
many  take  up  teaching  for  "filthy  lucre's  sake,"  and  act  as  if  they  were  "jogging 
along"  an  easy  journey  to  reach  a  goal  surmounted  by  the  '*  almighty  dollar." 

Without  good  teachers  our  schools  cannot  prosper.  But  other  elements  must  oombine 
to  constitute  success.  Among  these  are  the  right  sort  of  home  influences^  a  docile  and 
traoticable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  "  last  bat  not  least,"  concord  of 
feeling  and  concert  of  action  in  the  school,  throughout  the  district  and  amon^  all  In- 
terested. 

As,  in  a  nicely  constructed  piece  of  mechanism,  each  part  must  be  perfect  and  in  its 
proper  place,  and  all  move  together,  in  order  to  insure  the  effective  working  of  the  whole 
machine,  so  in  our  school  system,  all  the  members,  young  and  old,  small  and  (peat,  weak 
and  strong,  must  cordially  co-operate  and  act  harmonious^  in  their  allotted  spheres,  to 
achieve  good  results  i^  the  nand  and  glorious  work  of  education. 


^  >  1$.  i$. 


A.  F.  WATSON, 
A.  G.  F&BNOH, 
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WARREN. 

Your  Cominittae  have  to  report,  that  in  their  opinion  the  qnality  of  teMbiog  in  the 
lohoola  of  the  town  haa  been  maoh  the  nme  ae  that  of  last  jear.  Perhspe  there  hat 
been  some  improvement;  at  least,  there  hare  been  no  oonspionons  failures.  Aa  there 
was  a  larger  school  revenue,  the  terms  of  school  have  been  lengthened.  It  Is  believed 
inexpedient  to  report  each  sohool  in  detail,  because,  in  each  ease  the  verdiet  of  those 
most  immediately  interested  has  been  made  up,  and  an  expression  of  our  judgment  la  not 
likely  to  change  the  opinion  of  any  person  in  regard  to  the  school  that  has  been  tavght 
in  his  own  districL 

Giving  the  schools  credit  for  all  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  something  more  is  needed  to  bring  them  up  where  they  ought  to  be. 
Many  who  have  given  the  subject  attenUon,  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School,  which  scholars  from  any  part  of  the  town  should  be  allowed  to  attend  free  of 
tuition,  would  do  more  to  effect  this  than  any  other  one  thing. 

There  are  two  questions  that  will  naturally  be  asked  :  1st.  Why  do  we  want  a  Free 
High  School  T    3d.  How  do  you  propose  to  support  itT 

Why  do  we  want  one  7  Because  there  are  scholars  in  every  district  in  town  who  ought 
to  have  better  advantages  than  the  district  schools  will  afford  them. 

Again,  we  need  one  to  save  in  town  the  money  which  is  paid  out  of  town  by  those  who 
send  their  children  away  for  an  educa^on  they  cannot  get  at  home;  and  also  to  pat  the 
ehildren  of  poorer  parents,  who  are  equally  in  need  of  an  education,  on  an  equality  with 
those  whose  parents  are  able  to  send  them  away  to  be  educated. 

Another  thing  for  which  we  need  a  High  School,  is  to  raise  up  in  the  district  sohooli 
the  standards  of  discipline  and  recitation,  which  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  lamen- 
tably low. 

Now  we  admit  that  there  might  be  a  High  School  which  would  not  help  these  things; 
but  the  right  teacher,  working  on  the  right  plan  we  think  would  do  it.  A  High  Sohool 
where  thorough  recitations  and  perfect  order  were  the  rule  would  send  out  its  influenee 
through  all  the  districts  from  which  its  pupils  are  gathered  in  ;  the  teaehers  of  the  dii- 
trict  schools  would  for  the  most  part  be  trained  up  in  it;  and  by  the  rMuoval  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  from  these  schools  the  teachers  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  these 
remaining. 

A  word  in  regard  to  what  the  sohool  should  be,  and  why  it  should  be  free.  It  should 
eombine  good  sound  training,  with  practical  teaching,  so  that  its  pnpUs  should  leave  it 
well  qualified  for  the  business  of  life.  It  should  be  free,  because  if  you  depend  apoa 
tuition  your  attendance  will  be  irregular,  your  classification  poor;  you  will  Call  to  have 
any  system,  and  it  will  be  only  a  mixed  school  on  a  larger  scale,  and  so  have  little  or  ne 
Influence  to  eleva.te  the  district  schools. 

Certain  we  are,  that  if  such  a  school  as  we  have  indicated  oould  be  established,  and 
parents  could  feel  that  their  children  would  be  subjected  to  good  wholesome  discipline, 
and  receive  thorough  instruction,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  dispensing  with  the  appro- 
priation for  the  district  schools  as  fail  to  sustain  it. 

Now  comes  the  question.  How  do  you  propose  to  sustain  such  a  school  7 

The  legislature  has  recently  passed  two  laws  having  an  important  bearing  on  this 
subject.  The  first  authorises  the  trustees  of  academies  to  surrender  their  funds  for  the 
support  of  Free  High  Schools.  The  trustees  of  Warren  Academy  have  not  had  a  meet- 
ing since  this  subject  was  broached,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  what  aetion 
will  be  taken  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Individually,  however,  they  ex« 
press  their  willingness  to  put  their  building  in  order,  and  to  devote  it  with  the  grounds 
to  the  use  of  a  Free  High  School;  and  to  appropriate  the  inoome.from  the  balanoe  of 
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their  food  to  its  support.  This  is  a  fkyorable  opportunitj,  and  one  that  may  not  again 
oooar,  for  the  town  to  acquire  for  sohool  purposes  the  eqniyalent  of  $4,600,  well  invested 
property,  and  valuable  real  estate. 

The  second  law  referred  to,  is  ki\own  as  the  Free  High  School  Act.  This  provides  in 
substance,  that  if  a  town  expend  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  a  Free  High  School, 
the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  being  exclusive  of  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by 
law  for  common  schools,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  much  more  from  the  State,  but 
no  town  shall  so  receive  over  $500.  Now  the  town  of  Warren  raised  for  schools  last  year 
$600  more  than  was  required  by  law.  If  then  we  raise  the  same  amount  this  year  as 
last,  devoting  the  extra  $500  to  a  Free  High  School,  we  shall  receive  $500  more  from 
the  State,  under  the  provision  of  this  law. 

Bvery  one  must  see  that  if  we  are  to  establish  a  High  School  at  all,  it  is  for  our  ad- 
vantage to  obtain  as  much  State  aid  as  possible.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend 
that  the  town  vote  to  establish  a  Free  High  School,  and  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $600 
for  the  support  of  the  same  for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  Committee  boHeve  the  importance  of  this  subject  a  sniBoient  apology  for  devoting 

to  it  the  bulk  of  their  report. 

L.  F.  STARRETT, 

CALVIN  BICKFORD,  >  .S.  5.  Committte. 

B.  8.  BBARD, 


kIs. 


PBMBROKB. 

In  submitting  our  annual  report  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  in  Pembroke 
during  the  past  year,  we  find  many  topics  of  interest  and  importance  presenting  them- 
selves, each  and  all  of  which  merit,  and  we  hope  will  receive,  careful  consideration 
before  judgement  is  rendered. 

We  are  ot  the  opinion  that  many,  comparatively  speaking,  throughout  the  town,  are 
laboring  under  serious  misapprehensions  in  regard  to  our  present  system  of  schools;  con- 
sequently, we  feel  it  obligatory  on  our  part  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length,  giving  the  subject 
a  careful  review,  thus  enabling  all  to  form  correct  ideas,  and  render  a  like  verdict,  also. 
And  in  attempting  to  do  this,  we  trust  that  those  who  manifest  a  disposition  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  present  system,  (which  we  contend  is  one  of  progression,)  will  exhibit  thai 
degree  of  charity  commendable  in  every  one,  thereby  exerting  an  individual  influence 
at  least  in  the  right  direction,  and  cherishing  the  advancement  of  a  cause  common  to 
us  all. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
teacher  for  the  Grammar  School  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  usual  means  were 
employed.  Letters  were  addressed  to  several  men  interested  in  the  cause,  and  finally  ta^ 
arrangement  for  one  year  was  concluded  with  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Hawks,  of  Bridgton.  He 
came  among  us  highly  recommended,  and  being  fully  assured  that  he  possessed  rare 
qualifiostions  as  a  teacher,  that  he  was  lealous  in  the  cause,  aqd  well  adapted  to  our 
wants,  we  deemed  it  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise,  to  have  his  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  the  work  before  us.  The  method  adopted  for  selectiog  the  most  advanced 
scholars  in  town  for  admission  into  the  Grammar  School,  although  an  experiment,  was  a 
successful  one;  as  the  standard  adopted,  with  but  a  slight  deviation,  resulted  in  obtain- 
ing the  required  number.  This  being  accomplished,  and  on  a  basis  which  &vored  no 
particular  persons  or  localities,  the  school  was  put  in  operation  with  sixty-three  scholars 
registered;  the  same  number  being  sustained  to  the  close  of  the  second  term,  embracing 
twenty  weeks.  According  to  the  regulations  adopted,  we  had  a  semi-annual  examination 
at  the  close  of  this  term,  when  we  found  many  applicants  for  admission,  twenty-five  of 
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whom  were  foand  to  be  qnmllfied,  vnd  were  admitled.  TMf  inereued  tHe^  nsmber  to 
iBoh  an  extent  that  we  deemed  it  neoewary,  and  for  the-  interest  of  the  aohoot,  to  eneiphij 
an  aasiitant;  and  in  the  diicharge  of  thii  duty,  we  found  kt  the  penon  of  Bfief  M.  A. 
F^aae  of  the  Otwego  Training  Sohool  of  New  Toi^,  *  womair  admirahlj  adhpfced  feo  onr 
wants,  posseering,  as  she  does,  a  thorough  earnestness  of  parpose,  oombmed  wHh  Bong 
experienoe  in  some  of  the  hardest  sehoole  of  the  flkate.  And  now,  allnr  •  trial  of  thraa 
tsrms,  enbraeing  thirty-three  week»,  we  eao  with  prids  and  fhU  satisfbetioit  eall  jow 
atteation  to  its  resaits.  We  oaa  justly  daim  it  as  a  model  sohool ;  and  in  ordisr,  attend^ 
aaoe,  interest,  rank  and  ptolieieney^  we  challenge  ill  eqaaP;  and  ar^anwMtng  to-olasa 
it  as  ssoond  to  any  in  the  oonnty  or  State*  We-  are  satbiled  that  tfi»  P«pii»  m»  fatetw 
ested  to  a  degree  unparalled  in  any  other  sohool r  that  their  parentaar^fniiy  aaiiafiedt 
aad  we  yentore  the  assertion,  thai  its  opponents,  if  any,  wonld  seo&  grew  to  be  itrnp- 
porters  if  they  would  arail  themselTes  of  the  opportnnil|y  offored,  or  even  Tisil  aad  eb^ 
sorva  the  working*  of  the  sehool  themselves.  Tlie  efftet  or  resnltB  of  this  school  can  by 
no  means  be  confined  exolusively  to  the  pupils  who  attend  it;  bat,  on  the  eontrarj,  oaa 
ha  Ivased  to  eaoh  and  every  district  ia  town ;  aad  in  theie^  it  not  only  preree  a  strong 
ineentlTC  to  pupils,  but  also  to  teachers,  thus  wielding  a  threa-f<^  power.  Whila  wa 
have  thus  endeavored  to  present  the  £Mts  concerning  this  sohool,  and  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  some  of  ttie  many  benefits  derived  from  it,  and  growing  out  of  your  noble 
action  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  we  must  call  your  attention  to  the  many  objects  of 
beauty,  usefulness  and  value,  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  teacher,  assisted 
by  the  pupils  and  their  friends,  have  been  secured  to  us  as  a  town ;  and,  in  all  candor, 
we  earnestly  invite  you  to  strike  the  balance,  and  thus  ascertain  what  outlay  we  have 
actually  been  subjected  to  in  supporting  our  Grammar  Sohool  for  one  year. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  other  schools  throughout  the  town,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  minutely  describe  all  or  any  individual  one.  Upon  establishing  a 
Grammar  School,  we  found  the  standard  and  number  of  scholars  In  Districts  4,  6,  aad 
II,  especially,  much  reduced;  and  in  acoordaace  with  idear  previously  entertained,  we 
oonoluded  that  the  interests  of  the  town  In  this  direction  weuld  be  equally  as  well  pro- 
moted by  employing  female  teachers  in  alt  the  districts.  Therefbre  we  have  acted  upon 
this  idea  throughout  the  town  with  but  one  exception.  In  procuring  these  for  the  several 
districts,  we  made  an  effort  to  secure  first-class  teachers;  and,  among  the  number  thus 
secured,  we  find  many  who  had  previously  established  an  undoubted  reputation,  and 
have  since  accepted  positions  far  in  advance  of  those  occupied  by  them  here,  and  which 
they  have  creditably  filled.  Others  had,  perhaps,  a  less  degree  of  experience,  but  were 
possessed  of  excellent  qualifications,  attained  by  having  been  members,  and  even  gradu- 
ates of  the  State  If  ormal  Sbhool. 

We  do  not,  in  these  selections,  profsss  to  have  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  wiadom 
than  others  display;  and  while  we  are  unwilling  to  report  any  schools  as  utter  fkihireB, 
we  are  willing  to  class  ourselves  with  many  throughout  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  every 
town,  who  are  annually  compelled  to  admit  that,  in  some  cases,  the  resnlte  have  nd 
been  up  to  their  expectations.  But  we  do  claim  that  we  have  been  very  sucoessfnl  in 
this  direction,  and  that  the  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  exhibit  a  progress  exeeedlog  that 
of  former  years.  In  admitting  that  some  teachers  have  failed  to  produce  results  fblly 
up  to  our  expectations,  we  discover  nothing  criminal,  neither  do  we  look  upon  it  aa  aa 
exception,  bat  more  as  a  general  rale,  claiming  that  every  employer  fails  to  proonra 
employees  who,  in  all  cases,  give  perfect  and  full  satisfaction.  We  feel  as  though  11 
would  be  doing  a  great  Injustice  to  many  faithful  and  efficient  teachers  to  condemn  them 
because  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in  localities  where  parents  evidently  neglected  to 
exert  their  influence  towards  securing  a  regular  attendance,  and  withheld  their  hear^ 
oo-operation,  which  every  suooesifiil  teaser  must  have.    The  irregular  attendanoo  of 


ikm  floliolart  in  mmbm  ^titrteto  in  tow»  to  m  aiibjMt  worthj  of  boUm,  ikowki^  te  o«r 
opialoii,  a  Boffloient  mmob  why  mKO»  stltooto  mmj  b«  ps^  dDwn^  i|»  aBwooewftiL 

Tos  maj  make  Hbeiml  appvofHiitttoiif ,  and  ba  fkTOped  wiih  sa  gaod  taaohan  ai  Ika 
oovntrj  aaa  prodooa,  but  if  jQvt  fbil'  ta  obHale  tbia  dfflaollj,  tbara  will  alwaya  ba  dto- 
■attsfbodott  oonoaninc^  tba  prograai  aiada;  and  wbila  il  it  oAea  obarg«d  to  tte  leaobart 
amployedv  it  oan  justly  ba  attribntad,  Wk  a  graat  dagraa,  to  thto  siDgIa  evil.  A  RBail- 
paroeBtaga^  evea,  oT  onr  approprlatloBS  Ibr  the  mippoitrof  aebooli,  if  aspendad  aawisatyk 
eiiaits  maimniiaga  fWmi  many,  aad  still!  an-  azamfBaHoa  of  oar  statlitloaforthapasi 
year  fandarad  by  tba  savafal  tsaobara  anployad,  revaals  tte  UmI  tba*  fbrtj  par  aaat^  af 
tia  aatlira  aioiiay  azpandad  in^  tba  Ibtarmadlata  and  Maiary  sobooltt  bas  baaa-  lost  fraai 
a»  iRagoHur  and  DOB-attaBdMMaw 

Ta  tbia  great  loss  wUoli^  aao  >Mtly  ba.elMivged  ta  pareats,  aadto  tbaoi  alaaai  we  algb^ 
nHb'  propriety  naka  qnita  aa  addltloa  gYvwItigoiit  of  tardiaass,  maklag  a  total  saeritaa 
almost  iaoredtbla;  aad  ft  atlaobad  to  tbe  fnaftoteaoy  of  teaobers  or  a  aagleot  of  doty  ob 
tba  part  of  tba  eommittea,  wookt  ba  looked  npoB  ae  almost  aapardonable.  Tbis  saoriiaa 
wa  ooBtend  oaa  oaly  be  orereooBa  by  bbHj  of  aetlOn  ob  tba  pari  of  tbe  paraata  towardt 
aradioatiag  tbese  two  almost  cbrooie  erils, — irregalar  atteadluioa  aad  tardiaess — ^by- 
ezeroislDg  tbe  power  tbey  all  possess,  of  Bot  oaly  requiring  an  tbair  sebolars  to  attend 
sebool,  but  to  attend  witb  regularity  and  promptness.  Jn  addtHon  to  tbto,  wa  would 
eDJolo  upon  parents  the  great  importance  of  ezertiog  all  the  means  within  their  power. 
Hbeourage  your  ohildren  to  be  prompt,  attentive  and  obedlenk  Render  to  thein  all 
possible  agnttance  in  their  dally  tasks.  Oaltivata  in  their  minds  fbelfngs  of  respect  for 
tbeir  teaober,  and  a  fbll  appreciation  of  ^a  maa^  advantages  they  now  enjoy  Ibr  aequlr* 
lag  knowledge.  Qiva  them  to  understand,  by  a  social  aad  friendly  interoourse  witb  tba 
teachers,  and  fyrequent  visits  to  tbe  sohoola,  that  you  ire  deeply  iatereeted  In  their  weMbreu 
In  this  mauner,  wa  claim  that  grand  results  oan  be  brought  about,  and  tbe  cause  of 
eduoatiott  much  advanced;  but  if  wa  ara  disposed  to  witiihoM  our  efforts,  opposRa 
results  witb  all  the  attendant  evils,  will  be  produced  as  a  lagaoy  to  our  posterity.  Tbia 
year,  aa  usual,  we  present  fbr  your  personal  aooeptaaoa,  certain  recommendations  which 
we  deem  to  ba  neoeisary  .for  tba  successfbl  oontinuaace  of  the  work  so  ausplelously 
begun. 

We  do  not  deebre  te  praient  a  multiplicity  of  wants,  such  as  every  town  needs,  but 
only  those  which  seem  to  us  to  be  important  and  essential.  Tbe  condftien  of  the  school 
property  In  this  town  is  lamentable  indeed,  and  whether  left  in  possessloB  of,  the  towB, 
or  restored  to  the  respective  districts,  nrast  receive  your  Immediate  attention.  Soma  of 
tbe  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  any  cfriliaed  communitgr— totaNy  unfit  fbr  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended — ill-yentilated,  uncomely  pttu*  The  dictates  of  humanity, 
even,  require  that  they  be  made  suitable  for  human  habitations. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  to  another  very  desirable  object  to  be  obtained.  Many  of 
tbe  books  now  in  use  in  town  are  ttom  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  Oeographlea, 
especially,  are  so  antiquated  that  no  one,  accustomed  to  a  modem  work  upon  the  subject, 
would  reoognise  the  maps  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  while  lome  States  ara 
not  indicated  at  all.  Glre  us  any  good  Geography,  and  plenty  of  them,  witb  Outllna 
maps,  and  you  need  hare  no  fears  but  that,  under  a  fbithfbl  teacher,  a  good  kuowledga 
of  the  subject  may  be  obtained.  Your  Committee  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing^ 
for  the  wants  of  certain  localities,  such  as  fuel,  board  and  the  eara  of  school  property. 
Consequently  we  would  suggest  that  certain  individuato  be  appointed  by  either  tb* 
Assessors  or  Sbhool  Committee  to  aet  as  an  Bzeontlve  or  Prudential  Committee  wbos» 
duty  shall  be  to  secure  fuel,  board,  and  protect  school  property  from  lojury  and  demell* 
tion.  Thto  will  relieve  the  Committee  of  quite  a  burden,  and  will,  we  judge,  give  better 
satisfisction  to  all  oonoernad.    Tour  Committee  would  also  request^  that  if  a  minority  of 
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penoni  living  in  any  loealitj  desire  the  lerrioet  of  anj  pftrtioalar  toMher.  or  wUh  tiio 
■efaool  to  be  in  operation  daring  any  particolar  part  of  the  jear,  that  they  will  not  heri- 
iate  to  express  their  wishes,  and  anderstand  that  it  is  not  onlj  oar  inclination  bnt  also 
onr  doty  to  listen  to  saoh  reqaests,  and  it  gives  as  great  pleasure  to  grant  them.  We 
doubt  not  that  yoa  are  already  aware  of  the  action  of  the  last  Legislatare  ooneeraing 
Free  High  Schools.  We  oan  bat  reoogniie  in  this  act  a  general  desire  among  the  people 
of  the  State  for  edaoational  advantages  superior  to  those  already  enjoyed.  The  aetion 
of  the  State  is  free,  noble  and  generous,  and  we  feel  that  the  intelligent  people  of  this 
town  need  no  urging  or  persuasion  to  take  advantage  of  this  very  liberal  appropriaUon. 
The  only  action  we  deem  necessary  for  the  town  is  to  vote  the  sum  of  $500,  at  their 
next  meeting  for  the  support  of  such  school,  and  next  December  the  State  will  fbmish 
us  with  $500,  a  sum  equal  to  **  one-half  the  amount  actually  expended  for  instmetion  in 
said  school  "  Besides  that,  if  we  conclude  lo  receive  pupils  from  out  of  town,  their 
tuition  would  contribute  toward  reducing  the  debt  still  smaller,  and  we  are  confident  that 
after  one  year  we  should  find  our  school  self-sustaining,  while  the  amount  received  for 
board  and  incidental  expenses  would  make  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  businees  of 
the  town,  and  cost  us  absolutely  nothing  to  educate  our  own  scholars.  Bvery  man  will 
understand  this  at  a  glance,  and  we  can  discover  no  possible  reason  why  there  ooold  be 
any  opposition  whatever  to  a  measure  that  can  bring  us  nothing  but  education  and  oon- 
lequent  prosperity. 

We  are  sony  to  know  that  there  are  some,  who,  while  willing  to  establish  a  Ftee 
High  School,  conaider  that  the  Grammar  School  will  then  be  no  longer  neoessary.  This 
mistake  evidently  arises  f^om  a  lack  of  proper  knowledge  of  educational  matters.  Ton 
certainly  would  not  think  of  discontiouiog  your  Primary  schools,  because  yon  had 
established  Intermediate  ones.  The  Grammar  School  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  High 
that  the  former  does  to  the  latter.  Without  the  one  we  certainly  do  not  need  the  other. 
Many  scholars  in  the  Grammar  School  are  not  fitted  for  a  higher  grade,  and  consequently 
would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Intermediate  grade;  and  this,  after  they  have  worked 
io  hard  for  a  whole  year  to  maintain  their  rank  and  position,  would  be  an  outrage  indeed. 
We  trust  that  you  will  not  undo  this  work  so  well  begun,  even  if  you  do  not  do  more. 

We  have  before  called  your  attention  to  the  amount,  in  our  opinion,  neoessary  as  a 
special  appropriation  by  the  town  to  establish  and  maintain  a  High  School  for  the  com- 
ing year  ($500);  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $3,000,  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  which,  with  the  amounts  derived  from  other  sonroesy 
will  be  suAoient  to  successfully  carry  out  our  present  system,  giving  not  only  longer 
schools  in  the  rural  districts,  but  maintaining  our  Grammar  and  establishing  a  High 
School. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  to  say,  fellow  citisens,  that  in  the  oianlfold  duties  devolving 
upon  us,  we  have  had  no  easy  task  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  elements 
of  a  town  like  this.  If  some  assert  that  any  part  of  the  present  system  is  a  failure,  we 
politely  ask  them  to  refer  us  to  any  system  which  has  been  denominated  a  success.  The 
arrangement  is  new,  and  we  do  hope  that  you  will  favor  us  with  your  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation  until,  perfected  and  strengthened,  it  can  stand  upon  its  own  merits 
and  prove  conolutively  that  it  has  increased  the  quality,  quantity  and  excellence  of 
your  schools.  During  all  our  labors,  one  thing  has  cheered  us  always,  and  made  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  our  cares  and  duties.  The  bright,  happy  fisces  of  your  children  have 
greeted  us  everywhere;  and  while  helping  them  in  their  efforts  over  the  hard  places  of 
youth,  we  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  what  their  future  lot  might  be.  Parents, 
your  dearest,  fondest  hopes  are  centered  upon  your  children.    Their  future  happine«. 
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eomfort  and  proiperity  depend  upon  jour  aoUon  nnd  yonr  effortf .  We  leare  the  retnlt 
with  yon,  knowing  that  in  their  parents,  children  haye  their  ahlett  adToeates,  their 
wifeit  oooniellors  and  best  friendi. 


T.  W.  SHERMAN,  >  «    ^  r— .A**. 
HOBATIO  CLARK,  J  *'  *•  ^«»'««««« 


STRONG. 

With  onr  Imperfeot  qntem  of  oommon  lohools.  and  the  imall  oompenntlon  of  onr 
teaehers,  onr  schools  ha?e  been  attended  with  as  good  results  as  oonld  be  ezpeoted.  Onr 
legislatare  has  signally  &iled  to  enaot  measures  to  bring  onr  sohool  system  np  on  a  level 
with  that  of  many  other  States.  Too  many  find  seats  there  who  know  no  other  way  than 
to  tread  in  the  same  old  beaten  path  In  whioh  their  fathers  trod,  and  thns  the  wheels  of 
progress  are  stayed  and  our  schools  are  obliged  to  plod  on  In  the  same  old  beaten  track 
year  after  year.  Onr  best  teachers  find  more  remnnatlTe  employments  In  other  callings, 
and  only  teach  a  few  terms  and  leave  the  work  and  engage  in  something  else  for  better 
pay,  and  the  work  of  teaching  is  consigned  to  young,  inexperienced,  and  often  incom- 
petent teaehers.  The  most  of  onr  teachers  the  past  year  have  been  selected  from  onr 
own  scholars,  and  with  as  good  results  as  with  those  from  abroad.  After  all  then,  onr 
great  want  is  teachers;  those  who  put  heart  and  mind  into  this  work.  Parents  may  be 
Indifferent,  school-rooms  may  be  uninviting,  children  may  be  careless,  but  a  good  teacher 
will  win  essential  success.  As  Horace  Mann  once  said,  "A  good  teacher  supplements 
every  defect."  Onr  great  duty  then  is  plain.  Seek  to  secure  good  teachers;  and  to  this 
end  give  special  care  to  encourage  those  preparing  to  teach  among  our  own  scholars,  and 
In  every  way  help  them  prepare  for  this  work.  Some  will  doubtless  disappoint;  but  we 
oan  tell  the  good  after  they  have  tried  the  battle.  Then,  what  is  of  yet  higher  Impor- 
tance, keep  if  possible  those  in  onr  schools  who  have  proved  that  they  have  a  native 
aptness  to  teach.  We  have  such  teachers;  let  us  be  on  the  watch  that  other  towns  do 
not  lure  away  fh>m  us  those  onr  choicest  instruments  for  the  maintaining  of  good  schools. 
With  such  teachers  we  gain  all,  without  them  we  lose  all.  Our  town  holds  a  good  rank 
with  other  towns  in  the  matter  of  schools;  let  us  by  a  generous  supply  of  money,  and 
then  its  wise  use,  more  than  retain  this  high  place. 

We  would  now  call  your  attention  to  the  cause  of  failure  in  onr  schools.  Does  the 
chief  cause  lie  in  oar  teachers,  in  our  scholars,  or  our  parents  T 

We  answer;  First,  the  chief  cause  lies  with  the  parents;  secondly,  with  the  teachers, 
and  thirdly,  with  the  parents  and  teachers.  We  give  the  scholars  no  blame  but  what  is 
under  the  control  of  either  parent  or  teacher.  Some  parents  on  hearing  that  a  certain 
teacher  Is  engaged  for  their  school,  will  say  in  the  presence  of  their  children  that  the 
teacher  Is  good  for  nothing;  and  the  children  catching  the  spirit  will  go  to  school  with 
this  idea,  and  insubordination  is  developed.  They  carry  fh>m  the  parents  a  license  to 
do  as  they  please,  because  the  teacher  is  said  to  be  good  for  nothing.  When  children 
take  an  antipathy  to  the  teacher  who  Is  compelled  to  correct  them,  and  go  home  with 
complaints,  parents  too  often  take  sides  with  their  children,  casting  all  blame  on  the 
teacher.  We  contend,  that  after  a  good,  competent  teacher  is  engaged  in  a  school,  all 
further  responsibility  for  the  success  is  with  the  parents.  If  a  child  needs  more  than 
ordinary  correction,  or  chastisement,  then  it  follows  that  the  parent  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  to  blame,  and  should  so  consider  himself. 

And  In  conclusion,  fellow  citiiens,  we  would  say  in  the  language  of  another,  '*As  yoa 
priie  your  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  yonr  children,  as  yon  love  your  oountry 
and  yonr  inheritance,  the  Institutions  transmitted  firom  your  &ther8,  and  would  have 
them  perpetuated  to  your  children,  cherish  carefUly  our  system  of  oommon  sohoolf,  to 
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iriiieh  we  are  mora  lodebted  than  fto  Anything  ela»»  esoepi  ite  foiltr  aolbir,  tlui-  Qocptl . 
It  ia  the  Morai  of  our  geooral  iatoUigenM  and  pfe^inin«noo»  the  glorj  oC  our  ocNuit^* 
the  balwark  of  oar  libortiet,  and  the  guaranty  of  oar.  ftitve  pca^^ri^^  We.  ennnii^) 
Talae  it  too  highJlj,  w^  cannot  niftnin  too  faithfblly." 


)N,  V  S,  S. 


WM.  S.  TOWLB, 

JAMES  M.  KEMPT0N,>-5.  iS.  CommUiM. 

ALOKZO  B.  ADAMS, 


QEMBJiYJmSLB. 

Tbachxbs.  In  nporting  the  Bnooess  attending  the  modes  of  tnatmeHon  wid  go\ 
ment  of  onr  teachen,  I  hare  Judged  them  by  general  retnltf .  T9  aeeora  eapabto  and 
raooeasfol  teaehers  for  all  of  our  schooli  if  no  ea^y  task.  Bat  I  hazard  nothing  In  lay- 
ing that,  as  a  whole,  oar  teaohen  fbr  the  past  year  hare  been  eqaal  in  general  attain- 
ments, special  training,  aod  devotion  to  their  profession,  to  those  of  any  town  in  the 
Stote. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  hare  acted  npon  the  principle  that  the  true  interests  of  onr  eehoob 
require  the  best  teaching  talent  chat  money  can  command.  I  do  not  believe  that  erery 
person  that  has  received  a  common  school,  academic,  or  even  collegiate  eduoation.  Is 
fitted  to  teach  school.  The  mechanic  must  serve  an  apprenticeship;  the  merahaat  nnisi 
receive  the  business  training  of  years  to  insura  success.  The  professions  demand  of  aH 
that  enter  them  special  training  and  preparation;  and  should  teaching  be  an  ezeeptioo? 
Tb  teach  well  Is  a  most  difllcult  labor,  hence  the  best  training  that  can  be  had  is  needed 
by  all  who  undertake  it.  Aoooordingly  I  have  given  the  praferenoe  to  trained  teaohert, 
and  have  urged,  and  do  urge,  all  those  that  contemplate  teaching,  to  avail  tfaensaelvef 
of  the  benefits  of  Normal  schools.  But  let  me  say  one  thing  mora  befora  I  pe«  fkttn 
this  topic.  Those  who  ara  now  successful  teachers  will  not  long  continue  in  the  bosineef 
nor  will  those  who  might  become  such  enter  upon  it,  unless  thera  is  a  change  in  pnbHe 
sentiment  in  ragard  to  them.  People  must  assume  an  attitude  other  ^an  semi-belligerent 
towards  them;  must  be  ready  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  their  power.  It  la  too 
often  the  case  now,  that  the  fhults,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  teacher,  (and  who  hae  thea 
not?)  are  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  the  district.  How  often  do  earnest  and  &itii- 
ftil  teachers,  after  their  day's  toil  is  over,  go  home  only  to  learn  of  some  unkind  remark 
made  at  the  last  Sewing  Cirole,  or  at  the  comer  grocery.  Let  their  labors  be  properly 
appreciated,  and  they  will  make  it  a  permanent,  rather  than  a  temporary  occupation. 

School  HousWb  A^ 

Ab  regards  school  honsee^  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  nport  progress,  in  the  Willey  die* 
triot  a  new  house  has  been  built  and  dedicated.  The  school  took  possessioa  ef  it  tha 
latter  part  of  last  fall  term.  It  is  weU>  built,  and  fbmished  with  modem  fumitora.  Thai 
people  of  this  distrlot  may  well  be  proud  of  their  school  boildiag,  and  they  ^re  entitM 
to  much  credit  for  the  efforts  they  made  to  build  it.  I  hoptf  they  will  not  step  here,  hat 
ase  to  it  that  the  yard  is  neatly  fenced;  deciduous  and  evergreen  traes  planted  aronad  it; 
lihe  walls  adorned  with  beaotifU  pictares.  All  these  things  ara  great  edneaton  of  thaa- 
aelves,  and  they  serve  to  render  the  school-room  pleasing  and  attractive,  a  plaee  wheea 
schokurs  will  love  rather  than  dread  to  go.  And  I  make  an  appeal  to  aU  who  have  ohikt- 
ren  in  our  schools.  You  can  do  much  to  elevate  them  by  simply  planting  a  tree,  or  ooa- 
tribnting  a  pletnra.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  a  number  of  sehoola  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year,  and  in  all  the  rooosa  of  tha  moat  pioapttieaa* 
1  fennd  pictures  and  musical  instenments,  and  about  them  trees  and  shmba.  It  akoaM 
be  ear  ahn  to  asake  every  sekool-reoo  in  town  attsaoUvie  and  pleailng. 


In  several  of  the  sohool-room  tieedefl  chsDges  and  repairs  have  been  made.  Bat  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  sohool  boose  in  the  Shaw  dsstrict  is  greatly  in 
need  of  repairs.  As  the  seats  are  now,  it  is  excrooiating  torture  for  soholars  to  sit  npon 
them  for  six  hoars  a  day.  A  small  amoont  of  money  will  pat  it  in  good  oondition.  The 
Aoademy  sohool-room  needs  means  of  ventilation.  Fifty  persons  oannot  remain  in  a 
room  poorly  ventilated  for  six  boors  without  danger.  And  it  is  a  faot  which  the  parents 
of  Union  district  do  not  realise,  perhaps,  that  their  children  are  daily  sowing  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  this  room.  The  Aoademy  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  well  seleoted  library  of 
books  for  reference,  such  as  the  American  Bncyolopsedia.  Bven  thoogh  it  were  small,  it 
woold  be  of  great  valae  to  the  school.    We  also  need  a  good  mosical  iostroment. 

By  aid  received  from  the  State  the  past  year,  we  have  been  enabled  to  lopply  each 
ariiool-room  with  a  map,  and  a  nomber  of  them  with  charts  and  nameral  frames  for  small 
seholart.    And  we  need  more  of  so^  things. 

The  long  needed  sidewalk  from  the  main  street  to  the  lower  comer  school-boose  has 
been  boilt;  the  lomber  being  generoosly  oontribated  by  G.  B.  Oampbell  A  Co.,  J.  W. 
Ck>ffin  A  Co.,  and  C.  P.  Nickels. 

The  groonds  aboat  the  school-boose  at  Spragoe's  Falls  need  fllllng  op  and  grading.  At 
my  last  visit  to  the  school  last  fall,  I  foond  it  almost  impossible  to  get  to  th'e  boose  for 
mod  and  water.  The  school  boilding  is  yet  onfumished.  I  woold  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  to  its  oondition. 

SOBOOL  DtSTUOTB. 

I  dstlre  to«aU  y^rar  oareAiil  attention  to  the  lobjeet  of  the  abolition  of  eor  sriiool4ii- 
Iricts,  in  order  that  700  may  aet  open  it  ondentaadin^y  whenever  the  qoestieo  shall 
come  before  yon.  The  State  that  takes.pteeedenee  of  all  others  In  ^dooatlooal  matter*— 
Massachosetts — ^has  long  since  abolished  the  district  system.  Vermont  has  done  the  same, 
I  think.  The  Western  States,  accepting  all  that  was  good  and  rejecting  what  was  bad  in 
the  edooatiotial  systems  of  the  Butem  States,  never  Incorporated  the  district  system  into 
their  educational  plan.  Maine  has  aothoriied  towns  to  abolish  the  districts.  Many 
eities  and  towns  have  already  done  so.  Among  them  are  Lewiston,  Lisbon,  Bllsworth, 
Odais.  And  In  all  these  places  the  testimony  is  that  tiie  very  best  reeolts  have  followcid. 
It  has  everywhere  proved  to  be  less  expensive;  it  has  eqnallied  the  hardens  of  the  dls- 
irlets  In  bnllding  and  repairing  school  hooses.  For  Instanoe,  In  oor  town :  the  people  of 
the  Tank  district- need  a  new  school-hoose  very  mooh.  Tlie  tax  payers  In  that  district 
are  few  In  number,  and  to  boild  soch  a  honae  as  tiliey  need  would  be  a  very  great  burden. 
Last  ydar  the  town  expended  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  a  bridge  In  that  dla- 
trict.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  town  should  not  build  them  a  school-hoose  as 
irellT  Iff  there  mny  rMson  wh/  the  town  should  have  the  power  to  appropriate  money  to 
build  la  loA-up  or  to  purchase  a  lire-engine,  or  buy  a  poor-farm,  and  not  have  the  power 
to  build  or  repair  a  school-house,  but  insist  that  the  districts,  rich  or  poor,  shall  aisaiiie 
the  whole  work?  Again,  the  abolition  of  the  districts  will  do  away  with  the  foolish 
^vision  lines,  and  allow  i^olars  to  attend  vuch  schools  as  are  most  oonvenient  atid  bene- 
Bdal  for  them.  Oan  any  one  give  me  "m  reason  why  ihe  idholars  op  at  StniwMer,  dmply 
bMilnae  they  happen  to  Rte  a  few  rods  the  other  side  of  an  Imaginary  line,  should  trstel 
two  miles  to  the  Small  district  sohool-honse,  'when  flrtt-elass  schooh  at  the  upper  eoiHer 
ata  nithln  half  a  mile  of  them  7  Time  forbids  that  I  Mionld  fHsooss  tills  matter  in  Its 
iftiff^nt  phaiee.  Bat  IM  «  «xamhte  the  subjMt  carefully  Pay  no  heed  to  this  tallt  of 
«<  centrallfatHm,^  **  deprivation  of  vested  rights,"  but  takvii  praotlcal  tl«w  of  the  matlbr, 
^asd  tee  If  it  will  not  bo  as  well  to  bate  the  town  a  nnft,  aduoAtlonally,  us  ^rell  as  poHtl- 
iaalljr.  Fbr  my  own  part,  I  belterve  that'  the  districts  ihoold  be  abdlUhed  and  a  Free-High 
Bdkool  established,  that  ibttU  be  ^psm  to'tll  theJdioian  iniown  ttftt  prvpsM^themieltes 
to-mttrll. 
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AVKEKCm  AHD  TABDIimS. 

There  haa  bem  m  marked  improTement  in  oar  sohooli  the  paat  year  in  respeet  io  regs- 
laritj  of  attendanoe  and  tardinen.  Varioos  means  have  been  resorted  to»  to  bring  abont 
a  ohange  in  this  respect.  The  names  of  all  those  soholars  who  were  neithvr  absent  nor 
tardy  during  eaoh  term  of  school  have  been  recorded  as  a  Roll  of  Honor,  whioh  is  here- 
with sabmitted  and  made  a  part  of  this  report.  A  testimonial  was  also  presented  to 
eaoh  scholar  whose  name  is  npon  the  roll  These,  and  other  means,  have  been  attended 
with  a  good  degree  of  success,  as  the  records  will  show.  For  instance*  aa  regards 
absence,  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  attending  the  academy  the  past  year  have  never  been 
absent.  At  the  Spring  term  of  Mrs.  Bnmham's  school  40  were  registered  with  an 
average  of  38.  At  the  Spring  term  at  Sprague's  Falls  17  were  registered  with  aa 
average  of  16.  This  is  all  enconraging,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  Too 
often  it  is  the  case  that  soholars  are  allowed  to  remain  away  from  school,  or  are  kept 
away  for  trivial  reasons  and  often-times  without  any  reason.  To  illustrate  :  On  ray  way 
to  visit  one  of  our  schools  last  Fall,  in  going  the  distance  of  one  mile,  I  oonnted  four- 
teen boys  sitting  on  the  fences  and  idling  about  the  door-yards,  most  of  whora  were 
members  of  the  school  that  I  was  about  to  visit,  and  all  should  have  been.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing  in  the  interest  the  parents  of  those  boys  took  in 
their  educatioa. 

In  regard  to  tardiness,  the  records  show  in  some  schools  very  great  improvement.  In 
others  still  a  bad  oondition  of  affairs.  The  fact  is,  scholars  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  are  going  to  attend  school  at  all,  they  should  attend  regulariy  and  in 
season.  Absenteeism  and  Tardiness  are  evils,  and  only  evils,  and  are  oontinumlly  so. 
But  great  as  these  evils  are,  there  Is  one  greater  :— 

KoH-AniVDAiroB. 

There  are  697  sriiolars  in  this  town.  Nearly  three  hundred  of  them  do  not  attend 
•phool  at  all.  Fellow-dtisens,  you  raise  liberal  sums  of  money  for  school  purposes. 
You  tax  yourselves  to  pay  those  sums,  and  pay  your  taxes  cheerfully.  Tha  State 
extends  a  helping  hand.  The  money  Is  expended.  Comfortable  houses  are  fhmlshed, 
oapable  teachers  are  employed  and  yet  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  ehildrea  and 
youth  that  receive  no  benefit  from  all  this  expenditure.  When  I  know  that  there  are  in 
this  town  boys  of  eighteen  years  that  can  neither  read  nor  wri^  ;  when  I  know  that 
there  are  families  of  children  in  this  village  many  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  inside 
of  a  school-house ;  and  when  I  see  for  weeks  soores  of  boys  engaged  in  the  mrypnfitmbU 
business  of  catching  **  Tom-Oods  **  while  there  are  five  schools  in  session  within  a  half  a 
mile  of  them,  at  a  cost  of  sixty  dollars  a  week,  I  am  led  to  inquire,  is  there  no  remedy 
for  all  this  T  The  people  of  this  country  are  fast  becoming  convinced  that  the  only 
remedy  is  In 

COMPULSOBT  AtTBIIDANOB. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  as  well  for  States  as  for  individuals.  The 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government  deponds  upon  the  Intelllgeoea 
and  requires  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Without  aa  intelligent  and  edneated 
people  such  a  form  of  government  cannot  long  exist.  The  people  of  Franoe  havo 
repeatedly  tried  to  establish  such  a  form  of  government  and  failed.  Mexico  haa  pre- 
sented a  pitiable  spectacle  to  the  world,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  in  her 
attempts  to  establish  a  republic.  Spain  is  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  Her 
patriot  statesmen  desire  for  her  a  free  government.  Why  do  we  doubt  their  sucosmT 
Why  has  France  and  Mexico  failed  hitherto  T  Because  the  masses  are  not  educated. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  prevail  and  these  are  incompatible  with  free  government. 
'<  It  has  been  well  said  '  that  to  know  how  to  cast  a  ballot  in  a  free  eoontiy  la  of  far 
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more  imporUnoe  than  to  know  how  to  oast  a  Bp«ar.'  A  nation  may  reoover  from  a 
defeat  in  battle,  or  even  from  the  disastrous  oonseqaenoes  of  an  nnsneoessfal,  or,  what 
perhaps  is  worse,  a  soooessfnl  war  ;  bat  from  the  effects  of  popular  ignorance,  there  is 
no  recovery.  It  is  an  abiding  consomption  at  the  vitals  of  the  body  politic.  Ignorance 
among  the  people  in  a  democratic  commonwealth  reaches,  in  its  leproos  inflaence,  to 
every  fibre  and  f auction  of  the  State.  It  stagnates  the  currents  of  health,  palsies  the 
right  arm  of  labor,  debases  a  cheerfal  and  intelligent  worship  to  a  fear-stricken  super- 
stition, pollutes  .the  fountains  of  justice,  renders  contemptible  the  decisions  of  the  Jury, 
degrades  and  brutifles  social  intercourse,  exchanges  the  discussions  of  freemen  met  in 
eouncil  for  the  yells  of  a  mob  or  for  voices  of  eommand  from  military  despots.  The 
sovereignty  of  intellectual  power  is  supplanted  by  unreasoning  force.  The  pen  givea 
place  to  the  sword,  the  book  to  the  bayonet,  the  majesty  and  authority  of  law  to  tha 
reign  of  chaos."  The  founders  of  our  republic  foresaw  all  this  and  urged  the  importance 
of  education.  Washington  said  that  **  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 
Jefferson  said  that  **  he  looked  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resouroea 
most  to  be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  advanc- 
ing the  happiness  of  man."  Said  Benjamin  Rush  :  **  there  is  but  one  method  of  pre- 
venting crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable ;  and  that  is 
by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  education  ;  and  this  can  be  done  effectually 
only  by  the  interference  and  aid  of  the  legislature."  And  later,  said  that  eminent 
jurist.  Chancellor  Kent :  "The  parent  who  tends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated, 
defrauds  the  community  of  a  lawful  citlien,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance."  John 
Quincy  Adams  said  that  '*  Moral,  political  and  intelleotual  improvement,  are  duties 
assigned  by  the  Anther  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  individual  man.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty,  sacred  and  indispensable." 

Have  wo  any  causes  of  alarm  to-day  T  In  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
South,  where  the  majority  of  the  voters  are  ignorant ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
seen  a  great  city  robbed  of  its  millions,  by  knaves  sustained  by  an  ignorant  populace  ;  • 
that  we  know  not  only  that  bribery  and  purchase  are  becoming  common  at  the  polls, 
but  are  the  avenues  to  high  positions ;  that  gigantic  moneyed  corporations  are  grasping 
without  resistance  all  power  of  every  character, — I  say,  in  view  of  all  this,  have  we  not 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  and  ought  not  all  the  people  to  be  educated  in  order  that  they 
may  intelligently  perform  their  duties  as  citisensT  No  one  doubts  the  power  of  the 
State  to  tax  its  citisens  for  the  support  of  schools.  Is  not  then,  the  power  to  compel 
attendance  upon  those  schools  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive  with  the  power  to  tax  for 
their  support  7  The  source  of  power  is  the  same  in  both  cases — the  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  the  government.  But  '*  to  provide  at  great  expense  by  supreme  authority  of  the 
State  for  free  eduoation  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  all 
at  liberty  to  reject  what  is  thus  provided,  is  to  allow  a  self-destructive  principle  to  lurk 
in  the  very  citadel  of  the  whole  system  " 

SUPIBTISIOV. 

Believing  that  school  supervision  to  be  of  any  avail,  should  be  dose  and  constant,  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  to  our  schools  all  the  attention  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  village  schools  I  have  visited  very  frequently.  And  those  of  the  outer 
districts,  none  less  than  four  times  each  term,  and  most  of  them  double  that  number. 
Our  schools  are  so  far  apart  that  It  Is  impossible  to  give  them  as  dose  inspection  as  is 
desirable.  I  have,  however,  required  of  every  teacher  in  town,  a  weekly  report  of  the 
name,  age,  punotoality,  deportment  and  spholarship,  of  eaeh  scholar  under  his  or  her 
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ohM>ge.  By  infpeoiion  of  thoM  roporta  on  Satordfty  of  OMh  wtk  dnii^  Ibe  -tenn,  I 
hmft  beoB  eiMkblod  to  le&rs  (ho  gwiemi  oondltioii  of  the  sohooli  Mid  tho  ptognu  of  ooah 
«oholar  attendiiig  them.  I  hftve  endeaTored  to  aid  the  teadiert  In  regnlaiiiig  and 
•goreraing  their  sohoole ;  and  with  no  desire  to  tiy  e^perimenti.  I  have  inlrodneed 
nothing  that  has  not  proved  raeoessfal  in  the  best  regolated  sehools  in  the  Slato.  Mj 
▼iewB  and  plans  have  been  oheerfoUy  reoeivod  and  oarried  out  by  taiMhecs,  and  mj 
-<oflioiaI  relations  with  them  hare  been  pleasing  and  kindly. 

And  now,  in  (oonclnsion,  let  me  say  4hat  with  parents,  school  offioen  and  taanheci  in 
bearty  oo-operttion,  onr  sehools  oan  eoon  be  raised  to  a  high  standard  of  azoellapaa,  and 
•become  the  pride  of  the  oommnalty. 

HABBISOK 


BBNION. 

In  conolosion,  let  me  say  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wellkn  of  their  Alldfsii, 
and  wish  to  see  them  become  intelligent  and  respectable  members  df  society  wben  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  they  should  labor  to  make  onr  common  schools  as  efficient  as  pocstble, 
and  then  see  that  the  scholars  attend  regnlarly.  Let  them  not  absent  tb«iiiMliP«M  a 
single  day  unless  it  ts  absoltttely  necessary.  If  yon  allow  yonr  scholars  to  stay  aiway  ftvm 
idhool  two  or  thi^e  days  In  each  week,  and  an  hour  lardy  when  tbey  do  go,  yoa  mvBivot 
expect  ibem  to  make  much  progress,  for  ft  will  be  impossible  for  any  teaehar  to  get  tham 
interested  in  their  studies  or  cause  them  to  make  any  oonsidetmble  degree  of  admaaee 
toent.  Give  them  to  understand  that  they  must  be  punotoal  at  Mhool  eMi  *ttd  vrery 
d*y,  and  they  become  habituated  to  tt,  ttnd  will  not  think  or  wirfi  to  stay  away,«bd 
consequently  they  become  intcfrested  in  the  school  and  their  "studies  and  ean  lumfiy^MI 
of  making  good  adrannemetit.  The  regiAm  of  oar  ichools  Ibr  the  past  Tear  «boir  Iha 
average  attendance,  oompaivd  with  the  whole  number  of  idholars  In  town,  Is'taB'lhan 
Hfty  per  cent.  This  shows,  allowing  our  schools  to  be  llttt^aaB,  <ne-balf  of  onr  vooay 
ts  thrown  away  or  of  no  practical  beneftt  to  the  icboters.  Tbe  question  flDMy  ba  aifced, 
**  what  shall  we  do  to  Inoreaie  the  efficiency  of  onr  tchoolsT"  In  reply  I  irovld  amy,  in 
the  first  place,  have  comfortable  school  rooms  Instead  of  hog  pens;  in  Ilia  iMXtplioa 
employ  none  but  good  teachers  at  whatever  oost  Tben  Ami^h  yt/ai  esholan  with 
proper  text-books,  and  tend  them  to  school  erery  day  In  proper  aeason. 

Go  visit  the  sdhool  yourselves,  and  Instead  of  Hstenlngto  every  tlt^  eomplatatTVor 
dhildten  make,  and  speaking  disparagelngly  of  the  teacher  tn  their 'pratmiBe,  fttffng 
them  to  understand  you  dont  think  much  of  the  fohool  and  IheluiCliers  arentft^llukt 
they  should  be,  try  to  encourage  them.  Bndeavor  to  make  their  talk  Ughtw  poHtbla; 
show  teacher  and  scholars  by  your'preience  at  abhool  ftequently,  tbalt  you  am  liitewited 
In  their  advancement.  If  scholars  wereaxpectlng  their  piMnts  to  yMt  Ibalr  fobool 
occasionally,  they  would  be  much  more  intetested  in  Ixaving  good  lessons,  m&d  mMag  a 
good  appearance  and  take  pride  in  showing  them  how  wall  they  wn  do. 

Bemember  one  word  spoken  against  teachers  or  their  manner  of  oondttOttegliiaiehaol 
in  hearing  of  your  children,  causes  them  to  think  that  the  teacher  Is  not  what  ba  should 
be,  and  will  say  at  once,  the  teacher  is  good  for  nothing  and  we  shall  bave  no  aebool 
this  term,  consequently  they  lose  their  interest  and  take  liberties  they  would  iiot»  if 
given  to  understand  that  they  had  a  good  teacher. 

A  bill  was  before  the  legislature  the  past  winter  relaUng  to  oompnlsory  attaodaaea. 
If  there  is  one  school-law  needed  more  than  another,  that  is  the  law  required  ia  tblt 
-town.  If  parents  have  no  Interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  the  State  ahovld 
interest  Itself  in  the  eduoation  and  improvement  of  her  dttiens. 
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A  law  was  passed  the  past  winter  granting  a  sum  eqnal  to  what  the  town  mighl  raise, 
not  exceeding  $300,  to  establish  a  high  school.  I  would  recommend  that  the  town  take 
steps  as  soon  as  may  be  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  gratnity. 

Now  lot  OS  all  work  together  for  the  improvement  of  oar  schools  and  the  education  of 

the  rising  generation.     Adopt  every  new  measure  that  will  be  beneficial,  and  abolish  old 

theories  that  have  proved  to  be  useless.    Let  oi  understand  the  world  moves;  .progress 

is  the  watch-word. 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  Svpenrimr. 


BBRWIOE. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  we  find  much  to  praise  and  but  little  to  condemn.  Our 
teachers  in  general  have  tried  to  make  their  schools  interesting  and  profitable;  they 
have  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the  scanty  sum  that  they  were  to  receive  for  their  labor, 
and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  say  that  their  efforts,  where  they  have  been  sustained 
by  the  parents,  have  been  successful.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  us  to  meet  so  many  of 
the  parents  in  the  school-room  at  the  close  of  the  various  terms;  it  shows  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  teacher's  efforts  and  the  interest  tliey  have  in  their  childrens'  welfare. 
Only  let  it  be  known  by  your  visiting  your  schools  that  yon  are  interested  in  them,  and 
your  children  will  strive  more  earnestly  to  become  masters  of  their  studies  and  win 
your,  as  well  as  the  teacher's  approbation. 

We  would  again  urge  upon  you  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  your  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  carry  on  their  schools  to  a  successful  completion.  You  who  are  fathers  hardly 
know  how  at  times  to  manage  your  children.  '*  How  think  you  would  succeed  if  those 
surrounding  them  should  instill  into  their  minds  that  yon  are  not  worthy  of  their  regard^ 
and  to  disobey  is  manly  7" 

There  is  an  **  article  in  the  Warrant  **  in  regard  to  oumpulsory  school  attendanee. 
Some,  upon  first  thought,  will  say  that  the  State  or  town  has  no  right  to  pass  a  measure 
eom polling  their  children  to  attend  school;  but,  quoting  from  Hon.  J.  White,  **  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  education,  the 
duty  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges,  and  to  go  even  further,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  eompel  parents  and  guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges. 
The  law  punishing  parents  who,  in  good  circumstances,  fail  to  provide  children  with  food 
and  clothes  was  a  good  law,  and  the  law  should  make  the  same  provision  for  intellectual 
food.  As  early  as  1717,  Prussia  passed  laws  compelling  her  children  to  attend  sehool, 
and  now  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  school  every  year  from  the  age  of  7  to  14." 

Fiance,  out  of  one  hundred  criminals,  sixty-one  oould  not  read  or  write,  twenty-seven 
imperfectly,  and  only  twelve  could  read  or  write  well.  England,  out  of  one  hundred 
criminals,  only  three  could  read  or  write  well.  In  our  own  country  we  have  *  large 
IDreign  population,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  have  not  given  this  subjeet  an  exam- 
ination, that  they  famish  a  majority  of  criminals,  but  in  1870  only  one  ont  of  a  handred 
were  foreign  born;  and  It  is  astonishing  to  know,  that  in  this  oountry  of  books  and  firee 
schools,  that  ninety  ont  of  every  handred  criminals  cannot  read,  and  96  per  oent.  never 
had  any  legal  oconpatton. 

When  the  law  of  oompulaory  edueatton  Is  made  and  enforeed  as  it  should  be,  there 
will  be  no  appropriations  made  for  building  or  enlnrging  dnr  prisons;  the  State  and 
county  will  enjoy  that  protperfly  not  known  before. 

We  are  now  receiving  aid  from  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  fh>m  three  sooroes: 
6  per  oent.  interest  on  a  sum  rising  $300,000,  realiied  firom  the  sale  of  wild  land,  which 
oonstitutes  a  **  Permanent  School  Fund." 

10 
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Th«  **8a?iDgi  Btnk  Tax  "  is  *  senii-aBnaal  tax  of  4  of  1  per  eont.  on  lh«  iotel  mboobI 
of  depodU  in  all  tho  saTingi  baaki  in  the  State,  and  **  The  Sdiool  Biill  Fand,"  a  lax  of 
one  mill  per  dollar  npon  all  the  property  in  the  State  aooording  to  the  ralnaliaii.  The 
Saying!  Bank  Tax  and  interest  on  School  Fund  for  this  town,  pajable  Joly  l«t,  18ft, 
amoonted  to  $291.64.  The  next  apportionment  will  be  made  Julj  lit,  1878,  And  will 
be  abont  donble  the  amount  reoeired  last  year.  From  the  Mill  Fond  W9  r«eel?ed 
858.04.  Besides  this  there  is  the  Free  High  School  Bill,  passed  by  the  laal  Lagialalsr^ 
by  which  districts  may  nnite  for  the  support  of  a  High  School.  No  one  term  to  be  less 
than  ten  weeks;  one-half  of  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State  if  the  whole  ex- 
pense does  not  exceed  $1,000.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  do  not  think  it  wonld  be 
wise  for  the  town  to  retrench  in  the  least  its  annual  appropriation  for  the  rapport  of 
sehools.  Let  no  sordid  deeire  to  hoard  np  riches  be  in  the  way  of  fifing  to  your  ohildnn 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — a  liberal  education. 

Let  us  not  put  any  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  man's  Aitnra  pngrees  for  ioweriog 
fkr  abore  the  highest  conceptions  of  which  he  is  now  capable.  There  is  an  tmmmee  to 
which  man  is  destined  to  attain,  in  intellectual,  moral  and  religions  culture.  Hia  maroh 
is  onward.  There  is  no  abiding  place  upon  which  he  may  stay  his  feet.  Joat  beyond 
him  is  the  goal  for  which  he  is  strtring,  and,  though  he  sometimes  grows  wewy,  aad 
thorns  by  the  wayside  impede  his  onward  progress,  yet  he  must  bravely  sonlBBd  witk 
•very  adverse  element  if  he  would  attain  to  hope's  glad  fruition. 

**  We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers 

And  gather  the  ripe  gold  ears. 
Until  we  have  first  been  sowers 

And  watered  the  harvest  with  tears. 

The  day  is  not  &r  distant  in  which  ignorance  will  be  looked  upon  with  a  Ur  less 

degree  of  allowance  than  was  knowledge  In  the  days  of  Popish  power.    Peopla  must  tw 

educated  if  they  would  walk  out  into  tho  world  and  nobly  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 

they  were  created.    Once  obtained,  riches  may  leave  us,  sunshine  friends  will  go  with 

them.    But  of  far  more  value  than  the  gold  of  Ophir  or  the  diamonds  of  Gotoonda  are 

the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

J.  H.  STILLIKGN3, 
0.  P.  GBRRI8H. 
A.  K.  DOWNS^ 
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la  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  while  we  find  many  things  to  look  baok  opm  with 
Mitisfaetion,  there  are  still  others  whose  retrospect  is  fiar  from  pleasurable. 

As  a  committee,  we  have  desired  to  do  what  we  eonld  to  make  sueoessftil  tha  sehools 
flaoed  under  our  supervision.  Bat  it  has  been  beyond  our  power  to  make  good  teaohars 
out  of  poor  ones,  to  awaken  an  interest  and  enthusiasm,  where  parents,  teaohefs  and 
ssholars  have  had  none,  and  to  bring  into  our  schools  the  Urge  nomlter  enrolled  as 
soholars,  whom  indulgent  and  uninterested  fathers  and  mothers  have  permitted  to  staj. 
airaj  fh)m  the  oppertnnity  of  an  education,  which  a  wise  and  benevolent  provision  has 
brought  to  their  very  door^ 

Having  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  teachers  for  the  various  distriots,  axsept  la  tha  aiat- 
tar  of  issuing  certUlcates  to  those  who  appear  l>ofore  us  for  examination;  we  hava  saan, 
4azlngtheyear,  in  several  instanoes,  the  wrong  teaoher  in  the  wronfsehool;  and  wfaara, 
in  a  different  situation  and  under  difilBrent  influences,  a  suooess  might  have  been  aphlavad, 
we  have  been  powerless  witnesses  of  a  oomplete  or  partial  ftilure. 
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TIm  qatftioB  may  be  Mkad,  wbtre  Is  tbs  fkalit  It  maj  b«  ABswtrad,  <*  Parti j  with 
ti&0  ageata,  and  partly  with  the  oommittee."  We  haye  no  wish  to  be  understood  as  indU- 
oriminateljr  eennring  sehool  agents;  bat  the  eommittee  have  a  few  words  to  saj  in  fin* 
dieation  of  themseWes.  They  are  often  obliged  to  allow  some  things  contrary  to  their 
wishes  and  their  sense  of  right,  beoanse  they  hare  not  soffioient  power  in  the  matter. 
Under  the  present  system,  they  are  often  eompelled,  by  the  fonoe  of  circumstanees,  te 
aeoept  of  teaohers,  whom,  if  they  should  use  their  own  eyes  and  ezeroise  their  owa 
judgment  natrammeled,  they  woald  r^eot.  Who  are  the  best  qoalifled  to  judge  of  the 
wants  of  the  different  sehools;  the  eommittee,  who  visit  them  and  examine  into  their 
condition,  or  the  agents,  who  never  or  rarely  visit  them  7  The  agent  seleots  a  teacher, 
and  sends  him  te  the  eommittee  for  examination.  The  committee  have  only  a  vcfo 
power.  They  may  njeet»  they  oannot  nominate,  and  it  is  not  altogether  optional  with 
them  whether  the  applioant  diall  have  a  oertifloate,  or  not.  If  he  oan  answer  the 
q^Mstions  proposed  to  him,  satisfactorily,  he  is  entitled  to  onC.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  ascertain  that  strangers,  who  come  before  them,  possess  a 
flMalty  to  interest  children,  or  skill  in  governing  them.  They  may  be  in  doubt  on  both 
these  points,  and  yet  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject.  In  fact,  when  the  bargain 
is  already  made  between  the  agent  and  the  candidate,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  evi- 
dence must  be  quite  conclusive  to  warrant  a  rejection.  And  so,  in  some  instances,  cer- 
tificates have  been  issued  when  undoubtedly  they  should  have  been  withheld.  It  is 
often  the  ccse  that  the  teacher  delays  presenting  himself,  till  just  upon  the  time  arranged 
for  the  sehool  to  commence,  so  that  a  r^ectlon  would  cause  delay,  and  very  likely  result 
in  a  selection  no  better  than  the  first.  The  certificates  issued  by  us  for  the  past  twe 
years,  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  have  been  graded,  and  have  cer- 
tified so  nearly  as  we  could  determine  to  the  actual  aUamments  of  each  candidate.  These 
have  varied  widely,  from  **  very  good  "  in  some  few  instance,  to  "  average,"  *<  poor," 
and  **  very  poor."  It  is  very  rarely  the  case,  we  think,  that  the  agents  who  employ  4he 
teachers,  see  or  know  the  rank  of  the  certificate  issued.  The  question  is  asked  by  the 
agent,  **  have  yon  received  a  certificate?"  and,  an  affirmative  answer  binds  the  bargaia 
already  made;  and  the  agent  remains  ignorant  of  the  certified  opinion  of  the  committee, 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  person  whom  he  employs  to  instruct  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  district  which  he  represents. 

Now  there  seems  to  uc  but  two  ways  In  which  these  difficulties  can  be  avoided.  One, 
by  vesting  the  power  of  employing  teachers  in  the  School  Committee;  and  the  other  hj 
a  better  understanding  and  more  hearty  co-operation  of  school  agents  with  the  commit- 
tee They  should  consult  together,  work  together,  and  be  mutual  aids  in  promoting  the 
best  intereets  of  the  schoob.  Agents  should  confer  with  the  committee,  with  reference 
to  the  special  wants  of  the  districts  they  represent,  and  the  committee  should  aid  them 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  no  case  should  a  teacher  be  employed  by  any  ageatt^ 
until  he  haa  the  evidence,  ascertained  either  by  mutual  consultation  or  certificate,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  he  Is  qualified  for  the  particular  school  which  he  is  to 
have  placed  in  his  care.  X«et  no  one  suppose  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  eommit- 
tee  wish  to  rob  any  diatrict  or  any  individual  of  their  liberties,  or  that  they  have  aiqr 
particular  desire  to  acfuiie  new  power.  The  employment  «f  teachers  involves  such 
responsibilities  as  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  aaeume;  still  we  speak  our  convictions 
on  this  point,  and  say  that  we  believe  our  schools  will  not  attain  that  standard  of  excd- 
lenoe  which  they  ought,  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  plana  suggested  be  adopted. 

in  lUa  eeaaectlon,  wwtgt  the  Importooce  of  employing  in  all  our  schools  good  and 
eeaipeteat  teamen.  iBha  additional  amount  received  now  from  the  Stato  mlll-taz  would 
ba  well  used  In  aasvliig  fbr  the  various  aeheola  better  teachers,  rather  than  length  of 
tons.    UlsiMl  tiia  flONwil  tf  itheotiaf  that  is  MiAj  liqpoffteat,  but  good  teacheiu; 
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and  the  services  of  good  teachers  cannot  be  eeonred  for  the  small  eompensaiion  paid  in 
manj  of  oar  districts.  It  is  a  fact  that  shonld  always  be  remembered,  that  the  teacher 
whose  services  are  available  for  a  small  compensation,  is  often  the  most  expensive  for 
the  district.  The  short  term  well  taught,  is  far  more  profitable  than  the  long  and  illy 
taught  school.  Qet  good  teachers,  by  paying  them  for  their  services;  and  having  learned 
their  value,  be  slow  to  give  them  up  for  others.  If  they  have  done  good  aervioe  one 
term,  let  them  be  employed  for  another  term,  and  still  another.  Some  distrieta  have 
learned  already  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  have  employed  for  snecessive  terms  the 
same  teacher,  thus  saving  themselves  what  is  too  often  a  profitless  experiment,  and  en- 
suring themselves  thus  a  certain  success. 

Our  experience  during  the  past  goes  to  show  that  a  majority,  at  least,  of  thoee  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  good  teachers. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  one  is  properly  qualified  to  teach  a  common  school 
who  has  not  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  thorough  Bnglish  education  so  inwronght 
into  his  mind  that  he  can  readily  tpply  and  explain  them,  without  being  slavishly  fet- 
tered by  his  text-book.  Almost  any  6ne  can  go  mechanically  through  the  roatlne  of 
school  exercises,  but  not  every  one, — not  every  good  scholar,  even— can  teach  a  school, 
for  teaching  signifies  the  imparting  of  knowledge  to  others.  A  teacher  must  know  not 
only  what  is  to  be  taught,  but  how  to  teach  it.  He  must  have,  tact,  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense;  he  must  study  his  pupils,  bring  himself  into  sympathy  with  them,  and  adapt 
his  explanations  and  illustrations  to  their  capacities;  he  must  be  diligent,  patient,  earn- 
est and  zealous.  His  ardor  must  kindle  the  desire  of  the  scholor,  and  awaken  his  enthu- 
siasm. Now,  no  one  can  visit  our  schpols  without  feeling  that  one  great  fault  in  them 
is  lack  of  sufficient  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Look  into  some  of  our  sohools;  a  general 
atmosphere  of  dullness  and  indolence  overspreads  everything.  The  faces  of  the  ehildren 
lack  expression;  the  recitations  are  mechanical,  and  move  onward  in  a  dull,  oninteresi- 
ing  way.  It  is  of  no  use,  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  to  say  to  the  pupil,  '*  Yam 
must  ttudy,**  or  *'  You  must  keep  ttUl,**  There  must  be  something  more;  there  mast  be  in 
short,  in  the  teacher,  that  peculiar  faculty  of  constantly  interesting  the  pupil,  of  making 
his  tasks  delightful  and  engsging,  of  stirring  ap  his  ambition,  and  of  exelting  his  atten- 
tion by  resorting  to  variety,  and  novelty,  and  art,  in  the  oonduct  of  recitations  and  tiie 
general  exercises  of  the  school-room.  To  be  sure,  it  is  difficult  to  find  alwajs  a  teaehar 
who  has  this  faculty;  but  none  should  be  employed  who  are  destitnte  of  it  altogether. 

To  come  back  then  to  the  old  propositions  which  Committees  have  so  long  labored  to 
•enforce.  First,  pains  shonld  be  taken  to  secure  a  competent,  active,  lealens  and  oom- 
scientious  teachers;  and  secondly,  they  should  be  sustained  by  the  Interest  and  aid  of 
parents.  See  to  it  that  your  schools  are  not  left  to  the  supervision  of  the  Gommltteo 
alone.  Interest  yonrslves  in  the  performanoes  of  year  children,  and  then  obeorre  how 
quickly  they  will  interest  themselves  In  them.  Follow  them  to  school,  talk  with  them 
about  their  lessons,  and  about  the  events,  and  rewards  and  incidents  of  the  school-room, 
and  you  thereby  remove  from  their  minds  the  idea  that  stndy  is  a  dmdgexy,  s»d  tho 
sehool-room  is  a  mere  machine  shop.  With  live  teachers,  and  a  eommnnitj  intereated 
actively  in  the  education  of  its  children, — and  nnder  no  other  oiroamstaneei,  shall  wa 
have  schools  worth  the  money  and  time  expended  in  their  support. 

FRn  Hmr  School. 

There  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common^  Sohoels, 
the  «*  Act  in  aid  of  Free  High  Schools,"  passed  by  the  last  Legislatare.  This  act  pro- 
vides that  any  town  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free  high  school,  shall  be  entitled  to 
reoeive from  the  State  one-half  the  amount  aotoally  expended  for  iastraotloD,  not,  how. 
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•Yor,  exceeding  five  hundred  dolUrs.  We  respeotfally  oall  yonr  attention  to  this  aot, 
with  the  hope  that  Boeh  action  may  be  taken  as  shall  secare  to  the  city  the  appropria- 
tion which  the  State  is  ready  to  grant.  The  High  School  which  we  now  have  in  oar  city 
affords  facilities  to  those  only  who  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  **  Village  District," 
except  on  the  payment  of  tuition.  It  would  seem  now,  that  the  door  might  bo  ppened, 
by  which  the  **  High  School  *'  could  be  entered  by  every  scholar  in  the  city  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Final  action,  of  course,  would  rest  with  the  **  Village 
District."  But  it  would  seem  very  probable  that  a  proposition  coming  from  the  city  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  into  the  treasury  of  this  district,  for  the  purpose  already  indicated, 
must  meet  with  a  favorable  response.  In  our  judgment  this  subject  is  eminently  desenr- 
ing  of  attention. 

School-Houses. 

No  money  has  been  raised  by  tax  in  any  district  in  the  city  during  the  year  for  the 
purposes  of  building  or  repairs.  The  school-houses  in  No's  2,  4,  and  10,  need  special 
attention.  The  school-house  in  No.  2  is  really  a  disgrace  to  the  district  and  city,  and 
the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  compelled  to  build,  if  they  will  not  voluntarily  unite  in  this 
work.  Something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing  a  few  of  the  school-rooms 
with  maps  and  l>etter  black-boards.  In  districts  No.  2  and  21,  in  accordance  with  our 
recommendation  of  last  year,  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  Hem- 
ispheres have  been  purchased  by  the  scholars.  The  agents  in  districts  No's  1,  18,  20,  A. 
and  B,  have  also  purchased  the  same  maps.  Such  maps  are  needed  in  every  school-room 
in  the  city;  as  well  as  a  globe,  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's  dictionary,  as  a 
book  of  reference.  In  the  majority  of  our  school-rooms  better  black-boards  are  a  neoes- 
sity.  In  several  cases  we  have  found  no  l^ack-board  that  could  be  used.  All  that  are 
found  in  several  of  our  school-rooms,  being  a  few  square  feet  of  pine  board,  or  of  rough 
plastering,  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  covered  with  black  paint;  entirely  unfit  for  use, 
and  often  placed  so  high  as  to  be  in  some  cases  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  teacher. 
As  in  our  last  report,  so  again,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  school  agents  and  par- 
ents to  this  matter.  A  small  sum  will  furnish  a  good  black-board  in  every  case  where  it 
is  needed.  Better,  if  need  be,  shorten  your  summer  and  winter  terms,  to  furnish  your 
echool-rooms  with  the  indispenslble  black-board.  A  per  cent,  of  the  school  money 
could  not  be  spent  to  better  advantage  than  for  this  purpose.  For  the  small  sum  of  two 
dollars,  two  outline  maps,  one  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  of  the  Hemispheres, 
can  be  obtained.  What  school-room  need  be  without  them  7  We  trust  that  this  matter 
will  claim  the  early  attention  and  favorable  action  of  each  district,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  schools,  the  needed  black-board  and  maps  may  be  found  on 
the  walls  of  every  school-room. 

iBRianLAB  Attbndanci. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  table.  It  will  be  found  that  not  only  a  large  per  cent,  of 
those  enrolled  as  scholars  are  not  registered  In  our  schools  at  all,  but  that  the  attendance 
of  those  who  are  registered  is  very  irregular.  The  number  of  scholars  returned  at 
belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  city  schools  represented  in  this  report,  is  1,134.  The 
whole  number  registered  during  the  year,  661 ;  leaving  473,  who  have  had  no  conection 
with  the  schools  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  only 
456.  These  figures  demand  serious  attention.  Of  the  1,134  scholars  returned  from  thar 
suburban  districts,  456  represent  the  actual  attendance  for  the  year;  and  661  the  whole 
number  who  have  had  even  a  brief  connection  with  the  schools.  This  irregular  attend- 
ance is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  connected  with  our  schools.  Under  existing 
law,  the  teacher  has  no  power  to  compel  the. scholar  to  attend  schooL    This  power  Ilea 
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wkolly  with  th«  parent  or  gMurdlAa;  with  whom  ordiaarily  the  fonlt  of  non-attoiidaBee 
Mite.  Id  oar  jadgment,  oompulsory  sttendanee  by  legidaiiye  enaetmeot,  woald  be  both 
wiae  and  beneToleat.  The  State  has  a  right  to  aak  and  insiat»  upon  tome  meainre,  lo 
•eoore  the  edaeation  of  all  iti  yoath.  We  do  not  propoee  to  go  OTor  the  argument  for 
obligatory  edneation  here.  The  non-attendaaee,  ai  well  aa  the  trregolar  attendanoe,  of 
the  large  aomber  of  those  whom  the  law  reeogniaea  aa  aeholara,  are  argnmonta  thea- 
aelTes  which  oannot  be  gainaaf d.  We  eameatly  eall  the  attention  of  onr  eitj  anthotitiety 
af  pareota,  and  of  eTory  one  intereated  in  the  proaperity  of  oar  aehoola,  to  thla  aabjeoi; 
and  anggeat  that  all  the  power  with  whioh  at  present  we  are  raated  be  need  to  aaforaa 
the  attandanoe  of  traanta  and  othera,  vpon  aaoh  meaaa  of  edaeatioo  aa  the  oity  has  pro- 
Tided  for  them.  There  aeema  to  be  ii^astioe  in  oompelling  men  to  pay  tazea  for  the  aap- 
port  of  pablic  sohools,  on  the  ground  that  the  general  edaeation  of  yonth  giree  ia- 
ereased  secarity  to  property,  and .  enhances  its  ralne,  while  we  permit  many  of  thasa 
yonth  to  receive  no  benefit  from  the  provision  made  for  their  education. 


DAVID  OAROILL, 
GEO.  B.  WBEKS 
0.  F.  PENNEY 


:s,  >  s.  s. 


LAM0IN8. 

• 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  Annual  Report  of  your  Committee,  we  would  cite  the 
words  of  that  friend  of  educational  inatitutiona,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  when  he  says  that 
■<  under  the  sublime  law  of  progress,  the  present  outgrows  the  past."  And  in  no  other 
respect  is  this  truth  more  apparent  than  in  the  educational  institutions  of  a  people;  and 
■M>re  especially  ia  it  ao  in  the  genius,  workings  and  results  of  what  is  termed  our  "Com- 
mon School  ttystem.**  Generated  and  fostered  by  our  State  gorernments,  watched  over 
Snoessantly  by  proper  and  fit  oflBcers  chosen  by  such  government,  with  schools  for  tha 
training  of  such  as  shall  devote  themselves  to  the  noble  work ;  such  schools  the  property 
af  the  State,  requiring  in  every  session  of  the  Legislature  the  wisdom,  oouoael  and  ex- 
perience of  our  Bepresentativea  to  further  ita  interests;  spreading  out  its  workings  from 
State,  county  and  town  down  to  the  smallest  district,  it  has  become  the  nursery  af  our 
nation's  greatness,  the  oomax>n  ground  upon  whioh  meets  the  entire  Intellect  of  sooiety 
to  begin  the  march  of  mind. 

If  then,  it  is  needful  that  during  every  session  of  our  State  government  a  portion  of 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  education  by  counsel  In 
debate,  and  by  enactment  as  well  as  by  the  appropriation  of  money,  is  not  our  duty 
equally  clear  that  we  should  co*operate  in  carrying  out  all  the  requirements  devolving 
upon  us  in  making  this  work  as  efTectual  as  possible  7 

With  the  daties  of  the  officers  of  the  town  and  district  and  their  proper  fulfilment,  it 
ii  our  privilege  to  report  and  to  add  such  advice  as  our  ezperienee  may  dictate  for  the 
good  of  all.  We  are  confident  that  the  people  that  cease  to  advance,  in  the  notion  thai 
their  mission  is  ended  and  their  development  complete,  flrom  that  moment  begin  to  da- 
dine,  and  must  go  rapidly  to  decay. 

There  should  be  mutual  co-operation  of  parents,  agent  and  teacher  towards  making  a 
fohool  suecessfhl.  Parents  should  oo-operate  with  the  teacher  in  securing  attendance  and 
fupporting  discipline.  Agents  should  oo-operate  with  the  committees  In  securing  proper 
teachers,  and  not  Interfere  with  or  encroach  upon  their  sphere  of  duties,  but  in  all  cases 
advising  with  them  for  the  general  good.  It  is  not  the  duty,  neither  can  It  be  allowad, 
that  a  district  agent  shall  request  a  member  of  the  oommittee  not  to  visit  a  school  of 
which  he  ia  agent.    An  agent  may  viiit  a  aohool  artry  day,  at  a  nuittar  of  eholaa»  b«l 
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U  li  tbe  duty  of  a  member  of  the  oommlttee  to  riiit,  examine,  and  report  of  >iioh  eohooly 

and  he  has  no  ohoioo  in  the  matter,  bat  attend  he  most,  or  fkliif j  the  oath  he  has  takes 

before  the  town. 

In  oonolafion,  there  if  one  important  matter  we  woald  eall  yonr  attention  to,  and  thai 

is,  the  frequent  ohange  of  teaehen;  and  perhaps  this  is  a  subjeot  yery  little  thoagfat 

al>OQt;  and  yet  the  freqaeney  of  ohange  in  teaohers  is  a  most  alarming  evil.    It  breaks 

up  all  oonneetion  between  one  term  and  another.    Teaohers  have  different  wsys,  and  it 

takes  some  time  to  get  out  of  old  ways  and  into  the  new.    This  may  be  remedied  in  part 

by  the  seleetion  of  teaohers  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  haye  reoeiyed  their  instmotloa 

in  our  Normal  schools,  the  system  being  uniform.    When  districts  haye  seoured  the  seiw 

yiees  of  capable  teachers,  be  sure  and  retain  them  for  more  than  one  term,  as  they  will 

be  better  able  to  perform  their  duties  in  consequence  of  having  beoome  acquainted  with 

their  pupils. 

J.  0.  WINTBRBOTHAM, 

RICHARD  PERKINS,       ^S.  S.  QnnmUttt, 

WARRBN  KING, 


Is.s. 


HARTLAND. 

Again  it  beoomes  my  duty,  in  performing  the  labors  of  a  responsible  office,  to  which 
you  have  repeatedly  called  me,  to  submit  a  report  of  our  schools  for  the  past  year. 

The  Legislature  of  1872  reduced  the  amount,  per  capita,  which  the  to?ms  are  required 
to  raise  for  the  support  of  schools,  from  one  dollar  to  eighty  cents;  at  the  same  time  it 
proTided  for  a  school  fund  by  imposing  a  tax  of  one  mill,  annually,  on  the  entire  yalua- 
tion  of  the  State,  and  also  levied  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  semi-annually, 
on  the  deposits  in  savings  banks;  hence  the  amount  of  school  money  for  the  benefit  of 
this  town  is  increased  from  last  year  to  the  amount  of  $365.91,  notwithstanding  we  raise 
only  four-fifths  as  much  as  a  town. 

The  amount  of  school  monoy  last  year,  from  all  sources,  was  $1,153.35,  while  this 
year  it  is  $1,519.16.    This  money  was  raised  from  the  following  souroes,  to  wit : 

Town,  $900.00;  MiU  Tax,  $462.10;  School  Fund,  $157.06.    Total,  $1,519.16. 

The  Mill  Tax  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  interior  towns,  from  the  fact  that  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  falls  tsa  short  of  the  amount  reoeived  from  it,  while-  in  the  cities  and 
other  wealthy  places  the  result  is  the  reverse  of  this,  because  the  wealth  of  the  city  com* 
pared  with  the  number  of  its  scholars  far  exceeds  the  wealth  of  the  country  towns  oom- 
pared  with  the  number  of  their  scholars.  I  believe  this  is  right.  Why  should  not  the 
property  of  the  State  educate  the  children?  This  principle  is  adopted  in  raising  monej 
in  every  town  for  educating  our  scholars.  A  man  with  a  large  estate  and  no  children  is 
subjeot  to  the  same  tax  on  the  dollar  as  he  who  has  a  dosen  in  one  family  and  no  profH 
erty.  In  one  view  cf  the  subject  this  does  not  seem  just,  but  when  we  remember  that 
the  State  is  strong  and  powerfU  only  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
her  people,  and  weak  and  feeble  in  proportion  to  her  Ignorance  and  slothfulness,  then 
we  can  see  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  principle  of  government  and  law  established 
by  our  fathers  who  fhuned  the  institutions  we  now  enjoy. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  of  Hartland,  aooording  to  the  State  valuation  of  1870,  and 
on  which  the  Mill  Tax  is  basedi  is  $364,180;  hence  the  amount  paid  by  the  town  of  Hart* 
land  into  the  State  treasury,  arising  from  the  Mill  Tax,  is  $364  18,  and  the  amount  ra* 
eeived  from  the  same  source  is  $462.10,  giving  us  a  gain  of  $197.92.  The  school  money 
ftom  all  souroes,  amounting  (as  belbra  stated)  to  $1,619.16,  has  beea  distributed  among 
fie  several  districts  ia  town. 
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lo  closing  thia  brief  statemont  ooDoerning  oar  aohools,  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  idea  of  being  **  too  young  to  govern."  Ton  will  notice  hj  this  report 
that  the  principal  and  almost  entire  difficulty  in  oar  schools  during  the  year  past,  has 
been  in  government.  Now,  in  my  judgment  this  has  arisen  solely  from  youth  and  inex- 
perience. While  it  is  quite  frequently  the  case  that  a  very  young  person  may  be  well 
qualified  to  instruct  scholars,  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  he  can  well  govern.  How 
can  we  expect  one  youth  to  govern  and  control  another  7  How  can  we  expect  a  young 
woman  of  15  or  17  years,  or  a  young  man  of  17  or  19  to  go  into  a  school-room  and  ea- 
tablish  and  nmintain  good  government,  when  one  half  of  those  scholars  are  his  (or  her) 
equals  in  years  and  experience,  and  the  other  half  may  be  lo  young  and  inexperienced 
as  to  tax  the  best  powers  and  skill  of  parents  at  home  to  keep  them  anywhere  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  decency  7  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  agents  employ 
teachers  of  more  experience.  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  that  aged  people  be  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  or  those  so  old  as  not  to  know  how  to  sympathise  with  the  young, 
but  employ  those  who  have  the  vivacity  of  youth,  harmoniously  blended  with  the  expe- 
rience of  years,  then  our  scholars  will  be  well  governed,  and  thoroughly  educated. 

I  might  continue  these  remarks  to  greater  length,  but  for  fear  of  wearying  your 
patience  I  will  hasten  to  close,  by  urging  all,  parents  as  well  as  school  agents  and  others 
more  intimately  interested  in  the  schools,  to  review  the  year,  and  where  duty  has  been 
neglected  in  the  past  let  each  resolve  that  such  neglect  shall  not  be  repeated  in  the 
future.  Remember,  **  that  the  parent  who  sends  his  son  Into  the  world  uneducated  and 
without  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  does  a  great  injury  to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  family,  for  he  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citisen  and  bequeaths  to  it  a 
nuisance."  It  is  said  that  Solon  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  obligation  of  parents 
that  he  excused  the  children  of  Athens  from  maintaining  their  parents  in  their  old  age, 
if  those  parents  have  neglected  to  train  them  up  to  some  art  or  profession. 

LUTHER  H.  WEBB,  S%q>avuor. 


YARMOUTH. 

The  past  year  we  have  been  paying  for  the  educating  of  one  hundred  scholars  who  have 
been  absent  from  our  schools.  Parents,  are  you  willing  to  do  this  7  are  you  willing  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  your  children  and  then  lose  it  by  their  absence 7  We  ask  you 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  this  matter.  Show  your  children  in  every  way  that  you 
value  every  school  day,  and  every  recitation,  and  they  will  learn  to  prlie  them  too.  If 
yon  keep  a  child  from  school  on  some  trivial  matter,  the  child  is  not  to  blame  If  he 
thinks  the  school  a  still  more  trivial  matter.  What  interests  yon  will  naturally  interest 
your  children;  what  yon  prise  they  will  learn  to  prise. 

Fbkx  High  School. 

•  It  is  well  known  that  our  legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free  High  Schools.  Many  towns  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  aot, 
and  voted  money  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  We  are  to  vote  upon  this  quea- 
tion  concerning  our  town  to-day,  and  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  ia,our  report  a 
few  reasons  why  we  should  establish  such  a  sch'ool  in  this  town.  And  first,  the  central 
position  occupied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  Three-fourths  of  the  scholan 
in  town  belong  in  the  three  central  districts.  This  gives  ui  a  great  advantage  over  towni 
whose  territory  is  large,  and  whose  population  is  scattered.  Secondly,  we  must  help  pay 
for  those  schools  established  in  other  towns.  Can  we  do  this  and  be  deprived  of  tha 
advantages  of  one  at  home  7    Thirdly.  It  will  give  our  advanced  scholars  an  opportn- 
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nity  of  obtaining  an  education  in  advanoe  of  what  thej  oonld  obtain  in  our  oommoa 
schools,  and  they  can  do  this  at  home  at  great  saving  of  expense.  Fourthly.  It  will 
give  our  younger  and  more  backward  scholars  a  much  better  chance  in  the  district 
schools.  And,  Fifthly,  it  will  give  a  greater  stimnlus  to  our  common  schools  than  any- 
thing else  ife  could  do.  Parents  will  take  a  deeper  interest  that  their  children  may 
attain  to  High-school  honors,  and  children  will  fix  their  eyes  on  this  goal  and  strive  hard 
to  reach  it;  and  it  certainly  is  the  most  worthy  reward  that  we  can  place  before  our 
pupils  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  endeavor. 

W.  W.  THOMASy  Chair.  S,  S,  Commitiu. 


BROOKS. 

In  presenting  my  report  for  the  year  just  closed,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
several  things  which  my  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  ifelieve  will  be  for  your 
interest  to  consider. 

The  first  to  which  I  would  call  attention,  is  the  uniting  of  districts  one  and  five.  The 
law  makes  it  incumbent  upon  yon  to  make  or  abolish  districts  when,  in  your  judgment 
it  is  necessary  or  best^  Here  are  two  long,  narrow  districts  lying  side  by  side  with 
school-houses  upon  either  side  of  the  village,  which  would,  if  united,  not  have  more 
than  two-thirds  the  width  that  either  haa  length  now.  Both  have  poor  school-houses, 
and  are  inconvenient.  By  uniting  them  only  one  house  need  be  maintained,  and  where 
we  now  employ,  pay  and  board  four  teachers,  three  would  suffice.  If  united,  a  spring 
and  fall  term  of  school  of  ten  weeks  each,  could  be  had  for  scholars  of  the  smaller  grade, 
and  a  four  months'  term  for  those  of  a  larger  grade,  winters.  This  would  add  vastly  to 
the  schooling  now  enjoyed,  and  at  no  greater  cost. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  union  comes  from  the  liability  to  have  to  build  a  new  and 
decent  school-house.  This  ought  not,  but  does  cause  some  to  look  upon  this  unfavor- 
ably. We  have  two  school-houses  now  that  are  worth  something.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these,  with  a  moderate  tax  would  go  some  ways  toward  the  building  of  another 
and  better  house.  One-half  could  be  built  upon  loan,  if  thought  l>est.  Other  places  do 
this  way,  and  it  would  hardly  be  felt,  while  we  should  be  adding,  not  only  to  our  school 
privileges,  but  the  inducements  to  locate  enterprising  business  men  in  our  midst. 
I>epend  upon  it,  the  school  facilities  of  a  place  are  a  power,  and  tell  upon  its  prosperity 
in  dollars  and  cents.  We  want  a  house  that  has  accommodations  for  two  schools,  and  its 
oost  need  not  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  our  having  it.  The  plan  has  my  hearty  approval 
and  I  hope  a  vote  to  unite  will  prevail. 

The  8tate,  by  a  wise  law  just  passed,  gives  to  each  town  an  equal  sum  to  that  appro- 
priated by  the  town  to  maintain  a  high  school,  not  exceding  $600.  We  need  a  term  of 
High  School,  Fall  and  Spring,  for  our  larger  scholars.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the 
generosity  of  the  State,  and  appropriate,  or  letter  still,  raise  additional  $150  for  this 
.  purpose.  We  shall  get  $150  then  from  the  State  making  in  all  $300,  and  this  will  givo 
us  two  terms  of  high  school  per  year,  and  there  is  need  of  it.  Let  it  be  said  that 
Brooks  is  as  enterprising  as  her  sister  towns.  Let  us  give  our  scholars  this,  as  aa 
inducement  to  go  higher,  and  to  letter  fit  them  for  life  and  for  business.  Let  it  go 
upon  the  records  that  we  appreciate  this  noble  extension  of  aid,  and  are  willing  to  meet 
it  half  way. 

Gentlemen,  the  school  matters  are  important.  We  ought  to  have  a  whole  day  to 
consider  them.  I  can  show  yon  that  you  are  wasting  50  per  cent,  of  your  school  money 
under  the  old.  bungling  district  system,  and  I  appeal  to  yon  to  abolish  it,  and  make  the 
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•dhool-hoBses  town  propmij;  a&d  hariog  mMdt  tbem  to,  nfaool  aa  oqn^l  nambtr  «f 
weeks  in  each  hoase.  I  don't  Mk  yon  to  change  the  loeation  of  the  sehool-hoiitea  at  all; 
let  them  be  where  they  are  and  treat  every  scholar  alike,  as  yoo  are  taxed  alike  to  do 
H.  But  I  do  ask  and  demand  that  they  be  pat  in  oomfortable  condition.  Ton  lucw 
yonr  schools  are  not  doing  what  they  might.  Yon  know  onr  best  schools  are  failares  in 
■ome  particulars.  Yoo  know  times  have  changedi  and  we  are  dealing  with  eiitmaiBlaaess 
of  to-day.  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  part  of  the  blame  as  a  oitiiea,  a  doable  share  if 
yon  please  the  past  year,  as  year  school  officer.  Bat  I  ciaim  to  be  heard,  and  that  yoa 
shoalder  yoar  resppnaibilities  ;  and  I  ask  yoar  candid  consideration  of  the  improrements 
proposed  whereby  we  can  get  yoar  money  to  yield  yon  better  edacational  results.  I  ask 
it  for  your  scholars  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 

In  closing  allow  me  in  samming  np  to  saggett  several  things  that  shoald  be  carried 
oat  in  oar  schools  the  coming  year.  First — In  each  and  eyery  school,  writing  shoald 
receive  its  proper  attention.  Certain  days  shoald  have  a  portion  of  their  time  devoted 
to  this  asefal,  bat  mach  neglected  branch.  Second — Reqaire  32  days  to  be  taught  tor  a 
Month,  and  not  aa  now  only  SO.  Third — Reqaire  a  better  grade  of  teachera  thaa  hef»> 
tofore,  and  more  and  better  work  in  the  school-room.  Foarth — School  an  equal  anmber 
of  weeks  in  each  hoose  in  town.  This  secares  like  advantages  to  every  scholar.  Viflh — 
8e4  apart,  or  raise  additional,  the  sam  of  one  handred  and  fifty  dollars— sevooty-fivo  of 
Which  to  be  eipended  in  the  Fall  aad  the  same  in  the  Spring  for  a  term  of  Hi|^  Behoei 
free  to  all  scholars  of  soitable  age  and  attainments  in  town.  Sixth — ^Placo  tho  nhool* 
houses  in  charge  of  the  town— make  them  town  instead  of  district  property. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  town.  I  hope  these  suggestions  will  not  pass 
without  having  thought  bestowed  upon  them  as  they  are  of  importance.  Lst  me  ask 
year  charity  where  I  have  &iled,  and  your  sympathy  in  my  eflbrts  for  the  wol&re  of  oar 
common  schools.  Th^  are  something  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect,  and  something  thai 
has  made  us  all,  more  or  less  what  we  aro» 

J.  W.  LANO, 


SBDQWICE. 

Oar  schools,  as  a  whole,  in  oomparison  with  previous  years,  have  done  well.  Doabl- 
lass  in  some  instances  they  might  have  done  better;  bat  with  few  exeeptions  they  hava 
been  quite  saocessfully  conducted.  We  think  them  some  improvement  on  the  past;  and 
this  Is  as  it  should  be.  Progression  is  what  we  should  aim  at  and  earnestly  strive  to 
■sonre.  It  is  the  one  great,  irrevocable  law  of  our  intellectual  llfb.  Stationary  may  bo 
a  very  good  term  to  apply  to  a  mountain,  or  to  an  irrational  brute,  but  it  is  a  very  poor 
Motto  for  a  being  of  reason  and  intelligence,  such  as  man  is.  Progress  shoald  bo  our 
watchword.  If  oar  fathers  did  well,  we  their  sons  shoald  do  bettor.  We  shoald  take  a 
stop  in  advance  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  And  not  only  this,  but  wo  shoald 
oven  Idaprove  on  ourselves.  In  this  matter  of  popular  education  wo  most  not  rest  satla- 
ied  with  barely  holding  oar  own  from  year  to  year;  nothing  short  of  actoal  progreas  or 
taoreased  efficienoy  In  our  public  schools  should  content  as.  We  must  see  to  It  that  oaoh 
yoar  Is  an  Improvement  on  Its  predecessor.  There  Is  a  nectdty  for  this.  Tho  popular 
belief  Is,  that  our  common  school  system  constitutes  tho  **  bulwark  of  the  nation,"  thai 
it  li  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  The  actual  truth,  however,  occupies  a  somewhat 
higher  plane  than  Is  Indicated  by  these  appellations.  The  real  sinews  of  a  govommoal 
like  ours  must,  under  Providence,  consist  in  tho  vlrtao  or  moral  integrity  of  tho  people, 
lather  than  secular  knowledge. 

Bat,  admitting  thai  the  popular  idea  is  tho  ooneol  oiio    thai  our  mala  dotaoo  Uot 
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diiefly  in  the  intettigenee  of  the  people— w»  leo  at  m  glanoe  thai  the  neoessitj  of  lender- 
iog  oar  common  sehoolf  inoroMingI  j  eflioient  is  nhsolately  imperatWe.  The  itnin  npoiii 
oar  goyemment  and  iti  inBtitations  is  beooming  greater  everj  year.  The  tetts  by  whieh 
their  power  of  endaranee  la  being  tried  are  growing  more  and  more  lerere.  Had  the 
nation,  fifty  years  ago,  bees  eabjeoted  to  the  pressure  that  Is  resting  apon  It  to-day  It 
mast  haye  been  speedily  oroshed;  and  where  would  now  haye  been  oar  Taunted  liberties  T 

There  is  evidently  an  increasing  demand  for  an  agenoy  of  suiBoient  strength  to  with- 
stand the  evil  forces  operating  against  the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  And  if,  as  Is 
generally  supposed,  that  agenoy  consists  in  the  edncation  of  the  masses,  then  we  mast 
look  well  to  our  common  schools.  Unquestionably,  they  are  **  the  true  foundation  of  In- 
telligence among  the  people,*'  and  to  a  large  extent  of  good  society,  and  henoe  of  good 
gOTcmment.  Consequently,  we  should  striye  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  **eleTate 
them  to  a  higher  standard  of  ezcellence."  We  should  be  unsparing  in  our  efforts  to 
remoTo  from  them  existing  eyils,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 
Sow  can  this  be  done?    By  what  ayailable  means  can  our  sehools  be  made  better? 

Of  course  we  cannot  now  enter  apon  a  fUl  discussion  of  this  subject  Oar  Itmiti  win 
not  allow  it.  But  we  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  your  attention  to  two  or 
three  otIIs  connected  with  our  schools  at  the  present  time,  the  removal  of  which  would 
accelerate  the  progress  of  our  children  and  youth  in  the  matter  of  education.  One  of 
these  evils  is  irregntar  attendamee.  It  would  surprise  any  one  not  particularly  posted  in 
the  matter,  to  learn  how  large  a  portion  of  oar  scholars  whose  names  are  registered  as 
attendants  at  school  are  actually  absent  from  the  school-room  from  one  to  two-fourths  of 
the  time  during  the  term.  Of  the  eril  consequences  resulting  from  this  state  of  things 
we  cannot  now  speak  In  detail.  Nor  need  we,  for  they  must  be  apparent  to  all,  and  a 
moment's  reflecUon  is  sufficient  to  conTinoe  any  one  that  a  most  gricTOUS  loss,  and  one 
that  can  neyer  be  repaired,  is  sustained. 

Another  eril  largely  prevalent  in  our  schools — in  some  more  than  In  others — ^Is  tatfUtua, 
Srery  teacher  will  tell  yon  that  there  are  some  scholars  who  are  seldom.  If  oyer.  In  their 
seats  in  season.  This  Is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  exerts 
an  injarious  influence  upon  the  whole  school,  while  It  Is  especially  detrimental  to  th« 
progress  of  the  tardy  individuals  themselyes.  The  scholar  that  is  always  behind  time 
in  reaching  school  is  almost  always  behindhand  In  his  lessons.  Usually  his  daismatee 
are  as  much  ahead  of  him  in  their  recitations  as  they  are  in  their  arrival  at  school.  Late 
at  school  may  be  a  little  better  than  tuvtr,  but  it  is  only  a  little. 

Absenteeism  or  non-attendance  is  another  evil,  and  one  that  is  assuming  a  very  serious 
aspect,  so  much  so  Indeed  that  a  proportion  of  school  officers  and  friends  of  education  In 
the  State  think  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  compelling  the  attendance  of 
all  children  between  certain  ages  upon  the  educational  advantages  provided  for  their 
benefit.  Such  a  law  will  doubtless  be  placed  upon  our  statute  books  erelong,  and  if 
Judiciously  framed  and  wisely  executed  may  do  something  towards  removing  the  evIL 
But  as  we  have  no  such  enactment  at  the  present  time,  and  may  not  have  for  yean  to 
eome,  we  must  now  look  to  other  means  for  a  remedy. 

That  these  are  serious  evils  we  think  no  one  will  fiul  to  see.  They  stand  directly  la 
the  way  of  all  true  progress  In  the  work  of  popular  education,  and  therefore  speedy  re» 
form  is  imperatively  demanded.  The  removal  of  these  evils  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
elTorts  of  parents.  Teachers  may  do  something  in  this  direction,  by  making  the  ezer* 
eises  of  the  school-room  as  interesting  as  possible  to  their  pupils.  When  sohool  dntles 
are  rendered  attractive  an  important  point  Is  gained,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  good 
recitations  but  also  in  prompt  attendance. 

But  while  teachers  can  do  something  towards  removing  the  evils  In  question,  sad  are 
therefore  In  some  measoie  responsible  for  their  e^tenosy  the  slilef  lesponslbiUtgp 
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with  parents.  It  ifl  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  effeotoally  break 
up  the  mischieyons  practices  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  are  operating  so  onfayorahly 
upon  the  interests  of  oar  schools,  preventing  them  from  attaining  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency.  Let  parents,  then,  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  this  work,  and  one  of  the 
most  fmitfnl  sooroes  of  evil  to  oar  schools  will  soon  be  dried  ap. 

C.  P.  BARTLBTT, 

K.  8.  COLB,  V  5.  iS.  Committet. 


W.  L.  BYARD, 


V  S.  iS. 


PHILUPS. 

In  looking  over  oar  report  of  one  year  ago  and  comparing  it  with  the  report  of  the 
present  year,  we  are  yery  happy  to  find  indications  of  adyaneement  in  regard  to  oar 
town  schools.  We  find  that  the  namber  attending  the  sammer  schools  this  year  exceeds 
'that  of  last  year  by  thirteen.  The  namber  attending  the  winter  schools  this  year  ex- 
eeeds  that  of  last  year  by  fifty-fiye.  This  fact,  considering  that  we  haye  actually  a  less 
namber  of  scholars  in  town  this  year  than  last,  shows  greater  interest  manifested  by 
parents,  teachers  and  pnpils  in  regard  to  edaeation.  Conseqaently*— though  we  haye  to 
report  some  particular  districts  as  retrograding  and  haying  a  tendency  to  return  to  their 
ancient  idols — yet,  taking  a  general  yiew  of  the  educational  interests  as  manifested 
throughout  the  town,  we  feel  safe  in  declaring  that  we  haye  taken  no  step  backward. 
We  haye  paid  our  teachers  higher  wages  this  year  than  in  the  past;  and  the  result  is 
we  (with  some  few  exceptions,)  haye  obtained  better  instructors  for  our  youth.  We  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  this  point,  yii.:  That  a  poor  teacher  is  worse  than 
none  at  ail;  and  money  paid  to  such  is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  the  mental 
onltnre  of  your  children.  While  on  the  other  hand  if  we  employ  good  teachers,  those 
who  make  teaching  their  profession,  who  prepare  themselves  for  their  work  and  whose 
whole  hearts  are  in  their  work,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages  for  their 
tervioei,  we  are  justified  in  so  doing. 

In  some  of  our  districts  we  see  a  lack  of  interest  in  regard  to  fitting  up  and  preparing 
the  school-houses  in  a  suitable  manner.  Buildings  are  allowed  to  go  year  after  year  with 
little  or  no  repairing.  This  is  one  great  drawback  to  the  cause  of  education.  School- 
houses  should  be  warm  and  comfortable,  well  lighted  and  pleasant,  with  easy  seats  and 
commodious  desks.  In  some  localities  we  see  pleasant,  cheerful  and  comfortable  homes, 
withj'all  the  necessaries  of  life  provided  for  the  ohildren,  while  in  the  same  district  the 
■ohool-house  where  the  minds  of  the  children  are  to  be  oultivated  is  hardly  suitable  for 
a  bam.  Rickety  doors  and  windows,  large  cracks  where  the  winds  and  snows  of  winter 
can  easily  penetrate,  in  connection  with  seats  whose  use  is  daily  and  hourly  punishment 
to  the  pupils.  In  these  places  the  ohildren  will  naturdPlly  prefer  to  stay  in  their  com- 
fortable homes  instead  of  daily  attending  this  place  of  torture,  which  serves  as  an 
apology  for  a  school-honse.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  districts  have  been  con- 
sidering this  sabject,  and  making  repairs  to  old,  and  building  new  school-houseS;  The 
resalt  is  a  greater  average  attendance  and  greater  improvement.  In  order  that  the 
yonng  may  take  an  interest  in  educational  matters,  they  must  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  The  school-room  must  be  made  comfortable  and  attractive,  suitable  books 
famished,  and  good  teachers  procured.  Then,  after  all  this,  the  scholar  mast  be 
cnpouraged  to  attend  regularly  and  to  have  lessons  well  committed.  Parents  should  oo- 
operate  with  teachers  in  this  matter,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  keep  the  ohildren 
at  school.  There  is  another  evil,  gentlemen,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  attention. 
We  refer  now  to  agents  hiring  teachers  withont  first  knowing  whether  they  are  qualified 
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or  not  as  iastmetoni.  In  many  oases  whero  a  teaoher  has  some  doubt  as  to  whether  ha 
will  bo  able  to  pass  an  examination  or  not,  he  will  defer  his  visit  to  the  committee  antil 
the  day  before,  or  the  morning  of  the  commencement  of  the  school.  In  sach  oases  the 
committee,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  members  of  the  district  are  all  expecting  the 
school  to  commence,  knowing  that  they  will  be  disappointed  and  some  of  them  angry  if 
it  does  not  commence,  will  sometimes  grant  certificates  to  persons  who  are  not  quite  up 
to  the  true  standard  as  teachers.  But  this  state  of  affairs  must  and  ought  to  cease. 
And,  as  a  remedy,  we  recommend  to  agents  to  hire  none  but  those  whom  they  know  to 
be  qualified.  If  a  teacher  applies  for  a  school,  and  the  Agent  doas  not  know  or  is  in 
doubt  as  to  his  ability,  let  him  first  require  the  applicant  to  go  before  the  committee,  be 
examined  and  obtain  from  them  a  certificate  before  closing  up  the  bargain.  In  this  way 
the  responsibility  will  be  thrown  upon  the  committee,  where  in  our  opinion  it  ought  to 
rest,  provided  the  above  recommendations  are  carried  out. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  though  our  schools  as  a  general  thing  are  pro- 
gressing somewhat  favorably,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
will  become  necessary  to  build  new  school-houses,  repair  others,  consolidate  certain  dis- 
tricts and  change  the  text-books  in  our  schools.  This  will  cost  money  and  labor,  but  if 
the  right  changes  are  made  it  will  be  money  and  labor  judiciously  expended.  Whatever 
is  expended  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in  improving  and  elevating  the  mindi 
of  the  youth  of  our  land,  is  capital  well  invested. 


M    0    KELLEY 

JAMES  MORRISON,  Jb.,V  iS.  iS.  CommiUe*. 

J.  8.  BRACKETT, 


i.,>  iS.  iS. 


SRBATA  TS  REPOBT. 


Page  78,  MTentMDth  lino  from  bottom,  rttA  general  not  gonoimi. 

**  74,  leTenth  lino  from  bottom,  meaaur$  not  meatum. 

**  76,  ninetoenth  line  from  top,  the  not  tfu. 

**  76,  near  bottom,  Uaming  not  Uamang, 
"  **  **     teachernoi  tnchtr, 

"  77,  oolomn  of  Towels,  E  not  F. 

**  104,  item  nine,  manofactoring  not  MvnafiMtaring. 
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